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PREFACE 

With  the  drawing  together  of  the  world  by  increased  facilities  for 
travel  and  communication,  the  number  of  persons  going  abroad  for 
purposes  of  business  or  of  pleasure  has  steadily  increased.  Coincident- 
ally,  an  increasing  amount  of  capital,  American  as  well  as  European, 
has  been  seeking  investment  in  foreign  countries,  and  the  growth  of 
international  conmierce  and  intercourse  has  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  vast  conmiercial  and  other  interests  abroad.  These  movements  of 
men,  money,  and  conmiodities,  while  of  economic  advantage  to  the 
exploiting  and  to  the  exploited  country  and  establishing  bonds  of 
mutual  dependency  between  them,  also  create  occasional  friction. 

The  individual  abroad  finds  himself  in  legal  relation  to  two  countries, 
the  country  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  and  the  country  in  which  he 
resides  or  establishes  his  business.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  one, 
he  is  a  citizen  abroad;  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  other,  he  is  an  alien. 
The  common  consent  of  nations  has  established  a  certain  standard  of 
conduct  by  which  a  state  must  be  guided  in  its  treatment  of  aliens.  In 
the  absence  of  any  central  authority  capable  of  enforcing  this  standard, 
international  law  has  authorized  the  state  of  which  the  individual 
is  a  citizen  to  vindicate  his  rights  by  diplomatic  and  other  methods 
sanctioned  by  international  law.  This  right  of  diplomatic  protection 
constitutes,  therefore,  a  limitation  upon  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  country  in  which  the  alien  is  settled  or  is  conducting  business. 

The  standard  of  treatment  which  an  ahen  is  entitled  to  receive 
is  incapable  of  exact  definition.  The  conmion  practice  of  the  civilized 
nations  and  the  adjudication  of  conflicts  between  nations,  particularly 
by  arbitration,  arising  out  of  alleged  violations  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens abroad,  have  nevertheless  developed  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples from  which  no  nation  can  depart  without  incurring  international 
responsibility  to  the  national  state  of  the  person  injured.  The  right 
which  every  state  possesses  to  protect  its  citizens  abroad  is  correla- 
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tive  to  its  obligation  to  accord  foreigners  a  measure  of  treatment 
satisfying  the  requirements  of  international  law  and  applicable  treaties, 
and  to  its  responsibility  for  failure  to  accomplish  this  duty.  Practice 
has  demonstrated  that  the  mere  fact  that  aliens  have  been  granted 
the  rights  authorized  by  local  law,  and  equality  of  treatment  with 
nativc^s,  is  not  necessarily  regarded  as  a  final  compliance  with  inter- 
national obhgations,  if  the  local  measure  of  justice  and  administra- 
tion in  a  given  case  falls  below  the  requirements  of  the  international 
standard  of  civilized  justice,  although  it  is  always  a  delicate  proceed- 
ingj  in  the  absence  of  extraterritoriality,  to  charge  that  a  rule  of 
municipal  law  or  administration  fails  to  meet  the  international  standard. 

Citizens  abroad,  therefore,  have  in  the  vindication  of  their  rights 
an  extraordinary  legal  remedy  not  open  to  natives.  However  just 
it  may  be  to  confine  the  alien  to  the  rights  granted  by  local  law,  prcnl- 
icating  state  liabihty  merely  upon  the  state's  failure  to  make  its  grant 
effective,  practice  has  shown  that  nations  of  the  Western  European 
t>i5e  are  unwilling  un reserve edly  to  concede  the  application  of  this 
principle  to  some  of  the  weaker  countries  of  the  world.  While  tacitly 
undertaking  t/O  abide  by  the  local  law,  a  rule  supported  by  principle, 
international  practice  has  given  aliens  a  reserved  power,  after  the  vain 
exhaustion  of  local  remedies^  to  call  upon  the  chplomatic  protection 
of  their  own  government,  if  their  rights,  as  measured  not  necessarily 
by  the  local,  but  by  the  international,  standard  have  been  violated. 
The  citizen  abroad  has  no  legal  right  to  require  the  diplomatic  pro- 
tection of  his  national  goveniment.  Resort,  tx)  this  remedy  of  diplo- 
matic protection  Is  solely  a  right  of  the  government,  the  justification 
and  expediency  of  its  employment  being  a  matter  for  the  government's 
unrestricted  discretion.  This  protection  is  subject  in  it^  grant  to  such 
rules  of  municipal  administrative  law  as  the  stat^  may  adopt,  and 
in  its  exercise  internationally  to  certain  rules  which  custom  has  recog- 
nized. 

The  study  of  the  right  of  diplomatic  protection,  therefore,  involves 
an  examination  of  three  distinct  legal  relations:  that  existing,  fii'st, 
between  the  state  and  its  citizen  abroad;  secondly,  between  the 
alien  and  the  state  of  resideuce;  and,  thirdly,  Ijetween  the  two  states 
concerned  with  respect  to  their  mutual  rights  and  obligations.     In 
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Part  I  of  this  work  these  relations  will  be  discussed  somewhat  inde- 
pendently. The  line  of  development  will  involve,  first,  a  study  of  the 
relation  between  the  state  and  its  own  citizen,  particularly  in  respect 
to  the  state's  right  and  obligation  to  protect  him,  and  secondly,  a  study 
of  the  rights  of  the  alien  in  the  country  of  his  residence  under  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  international  law  and  in  municipal  law,  compara- 
tively treated.  If  the  rights  of  an  alien  are  invaded,  he  must,  as  a 
general  rule,  in  first  instance,  resort  to  the  remedies  provided  by  mu- 
nicipal law.  The  attempt  has,  therefore,  been  made  in  the  third 
chapter,  which  deals  with  the  municipal  responsibility  of  the  state, 
to  study,  in  the  field  of  municipal  pubUc  law,  comparatively  considered, 
the  incidence  of  liability  between  the  state  and  the  wrongdoing  officer, 
and  the  remedies  afforded  to  the  injured  individual  in  cases  where 
public  responsibiUty  is  alleged.  If  these  municipal  remedies  are  ex- 
hausted in  vain  and  a  denial  of  justice  in  the  international  sense  is 
alleged  by  the  alien's  national  government,  the  international  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state  of  residence  is  invoked.  In  other  words,  the 
deviation  by  a  state  from  the  special  obligations  of  treaties,  or  from 
that  international  standard  of  civilized  justice  to  which  the  alien,  by 
universal  recognition,  is  entitled,  gives  rise  to  its  international  re- 
sponsibility toward  the  alien's  national  government.  The  fourth 
and  following  chapters,  on  international  responsibility,  lead,  finally, 
to  a  consideration  of  the  relation  between  the  two  states  concerned, 
the  protecting  state  and  the  state  of  residence. 

In  Part  II,  the  nature,  exercise,  and  effect  of  protection  are  discussed, 
and  particularly  the  relation  between  the  public  claim  of  the  state  and 
the  private  claim  of  the  injured  citizen.  Among  other  matters,  the 
following  topics  receive  consideration:  the  theory  of  the  protective 
function  and  its  operation,  the  true  nature  of  an  international  claim 
arising  out  of  an  injury  to  a  citizen,  the  relation  between  the  public 
and  the  private  demand,  in  international  and  in  municipal  law,  the 
discretionary  nature  of  protection,  the  control  of  the  government,  the 
extent  of  protection,  the  means  of  protection,  and  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  indemnities  and  arbitral  awards. 

In  Part  III,  the  person  or  national  interest  receiving  protection 
is  considered.    This  involves  a  study  of  citizenship  in  its  international 
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relations  and  of  those  persons^  entities  and  objects  which  are  entitled 

to  national  protection. 

In  Part  IV,  the  facts,  acts  and  considerations  which  operate  as  con- 
ditions, qualifications  and  limitations  npon  the  right  to  diplomatic 
protection  and  the  prosecution  and  recoverj^  of  international  claims 
are  consideredj  including  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  protecting 
government,  and  the  limitations  arising  out  of  the  act  or  failure  t-o  act 
of  the  citizen  himself,  out  of  the  subject-matter,  and  out  of  the  neces- 
sity for  taking  account  of  the  primary  interests  of  the  state  and  the 
accepted  rules  of  international  intercourse. 

In  the  present  work,  the  practice  of  the  United  States  through  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  of  other  countries  through  their  Foreign  Offices^ 
in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  diplomatic  prot^sction,  and  the  awards 
of  arbitral  tribunals  passing  upon  international  pecuniary  claims  have 
been  used  as  principal  sources.  The  practice  of  the  United  States 
in  matters  of  diplomatic  protection  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  close 
approach  to  a  just  standard  of  international  practice,  for  the  United 
States  has  been  and  is  both  an  exploiting  and  an  exploited  country* 
The  views  and  the  principles  it  has  declared  in  the  exercise  of  its 
right  to  protect  American  citizens  abroad  have,  as  a  general  rule, 
been  tempere+l  by  the  knowledge  that  it  must  recognize  as  l>elonging 
to  aliens  within  this  countrj^  the  same  rights  that  it  seeks  to  establish 
for  its  citizens  abroad,  the  measure  of  its  obligations  being  the  measure 
of  its  rights.  The  effort  has  been  made  to  discount  argumentative 
and  controversial  positions  which  have  occasionally  been  assumed, 
where  a  course  has  been  adopted  without  regard  either  to  the  real 
principles  involved  or  to  the  ultimate  interests  of  the  United  States* 

The  decisions  and  awards  of  arbitral  tribmials  passing  upon  pecun- 
iary claims  instituted  by  aliens,  through  their  national  govemmenta, 
against  the  foreign  governments  in  which  they  may  reside  or  do  busi- 
ness are  a  most  important  guide  in  determining  the  reciprocal  rights 
and  obligations  of  stat^  in  the  protection  of  mdividuals.  By  the 
submission  of  a  privat-e  claim  to  arbitration  the  two  countries  in  con- 
troversy provide  a  forum  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  legal  injury 
which  the  state  has  sustained  in  the  person  of  its  citizen,  and  the  legal 
right  to  and  amount  of  reparation  payable  as  indemnity.     The  two 
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states  substitute  for  diplomatic  negotiation  and  resort  to  self-help 
an  independent  tribunal  with  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  justification 
for  extending  protection  and  the  merits  of  the  defense  in  a  given  case. 
Hence  the  great  authority  of  arbitral  decisions  as  a  criterion  for  the 
mutual  rights  and  obligations  of  states  with  respect  to  individuals, 
and  the  reliance  placed  by  Foreign  Offices  upon  arbitral  awards,  as 
precedents,  in  the  presentation  of  and  defense  against  international 
claims  arising  out  of  alleged  violations  of  the  rights  of  individuals. 

The  practice  and  the  science  of  international  law  owe  to  Professor  John 
Bassett  Moore  an  immeasiu'able  debt.  Apart  from  his  invaluable  per- 
sonal services  to  various  administrations,  he  has,  by  the  publication 
of  his  monumental  works,  the  Digest  of  International  Law  and  the 
History  and  Digest  of  International  Arbitrations,  furnished  to  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  State  constant  and  trustworthy  guidance 
in  the  conduct  of  the  country's  foreign  relations.  The  writer's  personal 
indebtedness  to  Professor  Moore  is  but  feebly  expressed  in  owning 
the  gratitude  which  he  feels  for  friendly  counsel  always  generously 
placed  at  his  disposal  and  for  the  stimulus  to  sound  scholarship  which 
Professor  Moore  unconsciously  inspires. 

This  occasion  is  taken  to  express  the  author's  sense  of  obligation 
to  Dr.  George  W.  Scott  for  awakening  in  him  an  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  importance  of  the  present  subject,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Reuben 
Clark,  Jr.,  formerly  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Richard 
W.  Floumoy,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship,  and  Professor  W. 
F.  Dodd  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  for  their  kindness  in  reading 
various  sections  of  the  manuscript  and  for  their  valuable  suggestions. 

Edwin  M.  Borchard. 
March  h  1^15. 
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DIPLOMATIC  PROTECTION  OF  CITIZENS 

ABROAD 


PART  I 

RELATION   BETWEEN   STATE    AND    CITIZEN, 

BETWEEN  STATE  AND  ALIEN,  AND 

BETWEEN  STATE  AND  STATE 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

S 1.  State  and  Individual. 

The  diplomatic  protection  of  citizens  abroad  is  a  comparatively 
modem  phenomenon  in  the  evolution  of  the  state,  in  constitutional  and 
in  international  law.  Not  until  the  legal  position  of  the  state  toward 
individuals,  both  its  own  citizens  and  aliens,  and  of  states  among  them- 
selves, had  become  clearly  defined  in  modem  public  law,  did  diplomatic 
protection  become  a  factor  in  intemational  intercourse. 

The  history  of  the  legal  relation  between  the  state  and  individuals, 
its  own  citizens  and  aliens,  is  largely  a  history  of  the  transition  from  the 
system  of  personal  laws  to  the  territoriality  of  law,  accompanied  both 
by  a  growing  control  of  a  central  power  over  the  individuals  within  its 
jurisdiction  and  by  the  appearance  of  certain  characteristics,  territorial 
independence  and  sovereignty,  as  essential  qualifications  for  admission 
of  a  state  into  the  society  of  states.^ 

§  2.  Gfowth  of  Territoriality  of  Law. 

The  territoriality  of  law,  an  accepted  phenomenon  of  modem  times, 
was  a  matter  of  slow  development.  The  Roman  law  was  not  applica- 
ble to  foreigners.   Strictly  speaking,  the  foreigner  was  an  outlaw.    Com- 

'  The  growth  of  the  state  and  of  modem  political  society  cannot  be  here  discussed. 
The  subject  is  ably  treated  by  Edward  Jenks  in  his  History  of  politics,  London, 
New  York,  1900,  and  in  his  Law  and  politics  in  the  Middle  Ages,  2nd  ed.,  London, 
1913. 
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'Aerre,*-jruM49^  >nd  relig;ioii  brought  about  an  amelioration  of  his  harsh 
conditioil  CdTlie^sxtent  of  pennitting  the  ai^cation  of  the  foragners 
own  law  in  legal  relations  among  foieignefs  themsehres  and  in  certain 
commercial  relations  with  Roman  citiiens.  Eren  this  {Hirikge,  how- 
ever, was  e3ctended  only  to  friendly  peoples  The  Gennan  tribes  were 
more  hoepitable  to  the  foreigner,  although,  strictly  speaking,  he  was  a 
person  without  rights.  By  being  pennitted  to  reside  amosig  them 
if  unchallenged  by  a  member  of  the  tribe,  the  foreigner  acquired  a 
precarious  measure  of  protection,  usually  assumed  by  the  king  or  leader 
of  the  tribe-' 

In  the  commingling  of  tribes  in  the  Frankish  Empire  and  in  the  ab- 
s«ice  of  any  centralized  or  stable  legal  system  or  judicial  organization 
previous  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  each  tribe  lived  under  its  own  law 
and  the  personal  rights  and  acts  of  the  individual  and  his  legal  status 
were  regulated  and  judged  according  to  the  code  ci  the  tribe  or  nation 
to  which  he  bek>nged. 

This  system  of  the  application  of  the  personal  laws,  as  they  were 
called,  was  by  no  means  analogous  to  the  privilege  c^  living  under  their 
own  law  which  Rome  had  extended  to  certain  classes  of  friendly  aUens. 
In  the  Frankish  Empire,  there  was  an  equality  between  all  the  personal 
systemsw  In  Rome,  only  the  Roman  law  was  universaL  and  its  enjoy- 
ment  was  limited  to  Roman  citizens  alone.  The  use  of  foreign  systems 
was  a  special  concesaon  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  Rome  to  permit 
foreigners  to  share  in  the  bene&ts  of  the  Roman  civil  law.  In  the  Frank- 
bh  Empire,  the  various  tribes  and  their  members  were  eqxial:  in  Rome 
the  poi«ition  of  the  non-Roman  was  one  of  legal  inferiority  and  such 
advantages  as  he  came  to  enjoy  consisted  in  the  removal  of  restrictioiis 
imposed  by  the  Roman  law.    The  Germanic  peoplesw  before  their  inva- 

^  Bar.  L.  von.  Tbeorj  sod  practice  of  prrrue  inttraaoooal  hw  GillHspie**  ni»- 
kooa  .  Fiimhurfh,  lOQrZ.  p.  12:  Benheinu  A.  C.  Hvcocy  oc  ^  lav  oc  s&ouw  Xcv 
York.  I>S5.  p.  7  -ft  leq..  p.  I>:  Frswh.  Hjas  ^hi.  IXitf  Fr«Bi«iecf«v4u.  Bcriai.  I910L 
pp.  5-2:1.  For  che  lecil  pcatioa  -x  ^Ixeotf  ia  eari^r  law  aiiif  dte  foSevin^  works:  De^ 
manyMC.  Chariifii.  Hjfcoire  -i^  la  •.■omii^xua  at-Jk  dw  <€nay>n  ai  Fraao*  Jaw  raDCKO 
cc  dami  le  acHTsvaa  •ir*.HC.  Pafis^  IS44:  Sapey.  C.  A..  Lj»  ecraaipfrf  <a  France  sooi 
raaden  •>«  fe  aixineaia  <ir:ic.  P&nif.  I>43:  CasviIaaL  E..  U  Siizii^  incntiaiioixale  prrraco 
e  md  Rtfenci  profr^saB.  Txino.  ISOo.  ^hd  ec..  IS  it  Mq.:  Weue,  X.  Traisr  de  druit 
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finm  of  Romei  knew  no  system  of  personal  laws,  for  it  was  their  universal 
custom  that  the  law  of  the  conquering  tribe  replaced  that  of  the  con- 
quered. The  master  abolished  the  law  of  his  slave,  and  substituted  his 
own**  The  conditions  arising  out  of  the  conquest  of  such  a  cultured 
people  as  the  Romans  changed  this  custom ^  and  in  the  coordinate  exist- 
ence  <rf  the  Ronmn  system  and  the  body  of  tribal  systems  the  germ  was 
laid  for  the  recognition  of  the  personality  of  laws.^  The  Roman  law 
ejdsted  side  by  side  i^ith  that  of  the  donainant  conquering  tribe.^ 

The  two  great  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  the  personality  of  laws  oc- 
riured  in  cases  where  the  person's  individual  law  could  not  be  recognized 
asid  those  where  such  recognition  was  eontrarj^  to  the  public  interest. 
The  first  exception  applied  to  aUens  and  non-Christians,  aliens  being 
tlioee  whose  nations  were  not  included  under  the  Einpire.  As  has  been 
oboervedi  aUens  had  no  rights;  they  were  under  public  protection  and 
fHYemed  by  the  law  of  their  protector.  An  individual  personal  law, 
i&oreover,  could  not  interfere  with  public  law;  so,  for  example,  the 
criminal  law  soon  became  local  and  territorial. 

In  the  lat^r  Middle  Ages,  various  influences  led  to  a  transition  from 
the  principle  of  the  personahty  of  law  to  that  of  the  territoriality  of  law. 
With  the  development  of  agriculture  came  a  greater  permanency  of 
habitation  on  the  part  of  the  Germanic  nations.  The  fixed  attachment 
to  a  dty  or  community,  and  intermarriage  between  members  of  the 
iSfferctit  Germanic  nations,  made  it  difficult,  after  a  generation  or  two, 
to  keep  in  mind  individual  personal  laws;  so  that  courts  began  to  apply 
their  own  law,  derived  largely  from  the  capitularies  of  the  Emperor, 

*  Btr,  L.  Ton,  orp.  ciL  18. 

'  Ccmiinetital  Leg^J  History  Series,  v.  1,  General  survey  of  eventa,  eourcee,  persons, 
AOff  moiremetiis  tn  oontioentftl  legal  hi5tor>%  Boston,  1912,  p.  60  ef  se?. 

» At  the  presefit  day  we  may  note  the  aurviva!  of  the  system  of  personal  laws  in 

,  liisfaet  ihal  Europeans  live  in  various  parts  of  the  world  (Turkey,  China^  the  Malay 

BtaiulA,  some  of  the  Barbar>'  States)  under  their  own  law,  as  do  the  Indiana  while 

on  dicir  reservaUooB  in  this  country.    See  also  Aaaer-Rb'icr,  Eli5ment^  do  droit  inter- 

aftticmd  priv€,  Paris^  1884,  p.  7,  footnote.    In  the  conflict  of  laws  there  are  numerous 

mB  to  which  a  legal  relation  is  judged  by  the  so-eallefl  '*  personal  statute,'^  either 

I  tbff  \mm  of  the  domicil  or  of  the  nationality  of  the  individual  in  question,  though  this 

i  ii  fmlhcr  ah  outgrowth  of  the  jun  gentium  of  the  Romans  than  an  illustration  of  tho 

9dan  nurvival  of  the  personaltty  of  laws.    See  also  Savigny,  F.  C,  A  treatise  on 

^  tht  eonfiici  of  laws,  translation  of  v.  8  of  his  System  des  heutigen  rombchen  Ilechis 

(1^19)  by  William  Guthrie,  Edinburgh,  1880,  pp.  58,  60-62. 
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which  applied  to  all  persons  within  the  Empire  without  discrimination 
of  race  or  nation.  Although  local  customs  continued  to  prevail,  they 
applied,  instead  of  to  distinct  individuals,  to  all  those  within  a  certain 
locality.  The  church,  by  it^  dominance  in  certain  spheres  of  law,  par- 
ticularly the  family  relations,  helped  to  substitute  legal  uniformity  for 
the  diversity  of  personal  laws. 

FeudaUsm,  however,  was  the  most  vital  factor  in  breaking  dois\Ti  the 
principle  of  personahty.  With  the  intermingling  of  the  races  under  a 
fixed  home  life,  with  the  final  acceptance  of  one  religion  to  replace 
paganism,  with  the  centralization  of  legal  relations  around  the  idea  of 
land  ownership,  personal  systems  lost  their  utility.  In  most  private 
legal  relations  one  rule  had  become  dominant  over  the  many  conflicting 
rules  previously  applied.  In  the  field  of  pubhc  law  the  feudal  fief  became 
the  unit  of  administration,  and  within  it  all  classes  of  persons  having 
identical  rights  in  land,  had  identical  rights  and  duties  with  respect  to 
their  lord.    Within  the  various  classes  of  liegemen  rights  were  equal. 

These  influences  ultimately  brought  about  the  disappearance  of  per- 
sonaUty  as  the  criterion  of  the  application  of  law  and  substituted  terri- 
toriality and  local  uniformity,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  certain 
groups,  such  as  the  citizens  of  certain  towns,  members  of  certain  guilds, 
and  churchmen  were  accorded  special  privileges  within  the  territorial 
limits.^ 

In  the  feudal  system  we  find  some  of  the  primary  elements  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  state  and  its  citizen  and  the  protective  functions  of  the 
state.  Feudalism  eml>odied  the  notion  of  the  t*»rritoriality  of  rights 
with  the  personal  relation  between  lord  and  hegeman  now  known  under 
modem  transformations  as  sovereignty.  Although  land  ownership  l3e- 
came  an  index  of  rights  and  duties,  thus  strengthening  the  territorial 
principle,  and  the  oath  of  personal  allegiance  established  the  reciprocal 
obligations  of  protection  and  ser\4ce  between  the  feudal  lord  and  his 
liegeman,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lord's  jurisdiction  and  control  over 
his  man  did  not  transcend  the  boundaries  of  his  fief.  It  was  only  with 
the  French  Revolution,  which  emphasized  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  a  definite  practice  arose  of  extending 
diplomatic  protection  to  citizens  abroad, 

*  General  «urvey  of  continental  legal  history,  80-83;  Savigny,  op.  eit*  63-74. 
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NATIONALITY 


§S.  Development  of  Nationality. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War  was  an  epoch-making  event  in  the  history  of 
international  law.  It  was  not  merely  a  great  struggle  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Roman  Catholicism,  but  from  it  emerged  the  principle  of 
territorial  independence  as  opposed  to  imperialism.^  The  international 
system  of  the  present  day  was  definitely  marked  out  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  modem  state  defined.  While  unequal  in  power,  the  states 
in  the  system  were  recognized  each  as  independent,  as  legally  equal,  and 
as  exercising  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  certain  definite  territorial 
limits.  The  removal  of  the  common  superior  fostered  what  had  in  fact 
for  years  been  a  sense  of  national  independence  and  national  conscious- 
ness. Overshadowed  for  a  time  by  the  religious  attributes  of  the 
Reformation,  and  obscured  by  feudal  particularism,'  nationahty 
emerged  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia  as  a  phenomenon  distinct  from 
religion. 

§  4.  Nature  of  Citizenship. 

Citizenship  (or  nationality)  is  the  status  of  an  individual  as  subject 
or  citizen  in  relation  to  a  particular  sovereign  or  state,  and  signifies 
membership  in  an  independent  pohtical  community.  It  traces  its 
origin  to  the  time  when  the  city  was  the  largest  autonomous  unit  to 
which  the  individual  was  attached  and  its  meaning  has  expanded 
with  the  growth  of  that  unit  into  the  modem  state.  It  involves  a 
legal  and  political  relationship  between  the  state  and  the  citizen,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  is  endowed  with  certain  qualities  distinguishing 
him  from  other  individuals.'  The  conditions  on  which  citizenship 
shall  be  acquired  and  granted,  the  individuals  to  whom  this  status 
shall  be  extended,  and  the  rights  and  obligations  incurred  by  the  re- 
lationship are  fixed  by  the  municipal  public  law  of  each  state.    Al- 

1  Walker,  T.  A.,  A  history  of  the  law  of  nations,  Cambridge,  1899, 1,  148  et  aeq. 

*  Briasaud,  J.,  A  history  of  French  private  law,  Boston,  1912,  p.  874. 

*  GGber,  C.  F.,  Onindzttge  des  deutschen  Staatsrechts,  Leipzig,  1880,  3rd  ed.,  229; 
Morse,  A.  P.,  A  treatise  on  citizenahip,  Boston,  1881,  pp.  x,  4,  36;  Foote,  J.  A., 
Foreign  and  domestic  law,  Private  international  jurisprudence,  4th  ed.  by  Coleman 
Fbillipson,  Londoiiy  1914,  p.  1. 
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legiance,  the  tie  which  binds  the  citizen  to  the  political  group  to  which 
he  belongs,  is  due  to  the  state,  the  juristic  personaUty  of  the  nation. 

Citizenship  is  essentially  a  personal  relationship,  as  is  sovereignty 
or  the  supreme  legal  authority  of  the  state  over  those  whom  it  con- 
trols. The  subjects  of  the  state  are  all  those  persons  over  whom  it 
exercises  sovereignty,  which  in  constitutional  law  include  not  merely 
citizens,  but  aliens  residing  within  its  territory  or  otherwise  subject  to 
its  control.  A  territoiy  is  not  in  fact  an  essential  element  of  sov- 
ereignty, although  international  law  has  arbitrarily  conditioned  the 
enjoyment  of  membership  in  the  international  community  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  territory.^  It  is  by  virtue  of  the  personal  relationship  in- 
volved in  sovereignty  and  citizenship  that  the  state  may  tleclare  its 
laws  binding  on  its  citizens  even  when  abroad  and  by  idrtue  of  which 
its  obligations  to  those  non-resident  citizens  continue  to  exist. ^ 

Jurisdiction,  or  the  right  of  physical  control  over  persons,  has,  how- 
ever, ticconie  territorial,  and  thus  it  occurs  that  the  laws  of  the  state, 
while  theoretically  binding  on  the  subject  so  far  as  made  applicable  to 
him,  are  unenforceable  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  state,  unless 
accompanied  by  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  or  enforced  by  the  foreign 
sovereign  by  international  arrangement*^  In  countries  in  w^hich  extra- 
territorial privileges  are  enjoye<l,  both  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
may  be  exercised  beyond  the  territorial  hmits,  as  is  illustrate  by  the 

*  Crane,  Robert  T.,  The  state  m  coii8t]tu|ional  and  international  law^  Baltimore, 
1907,  p.  69;  Hall,  Intfri»ationaI  law,  6th  ed.,  Oxford,  1909,  pp.  17,  19. 

*  Congress  cxercjaefl  the  riKht  to  regulate  certain  acta  of  Umtetl  States  citizens 
Abroad  and  attach  prescribed  consequences  to  those  acta.  E.  P.  Wlioeler,  The  rela- 
tion of  a  citizen  in  a  foreign  country,  in  3  A.  J.  I.  L.  (Oct.  1909)  871,  and  cases  thei^ 
cited.  In  England  tliis  right  rest**  on  Crown  prerogative,  act^  of  Parliament  and 
oortimoii  law.  Set^  Hall,  W.  E,^  Forc^ign  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  ESritish  Crown, 
Oxford,  1894,  pp.  8-13.  See  also  Fiore,  P.,  Nouveau  droit  international  public 
( Antfline's  trans.),  Pjuis,  18H5,  J  <544;  Iximonaco,  G.,  Tmttato  di  diritto  intemazionale 
pubhiico,  Napoli,  19(>5,  p.  1643;  Martens,  F.  dc,  TraiW^  de  droit  international,  Paris, 
IHK;I,  1,  442;  DespaBnet,  Frantz,  Cours  de  droit  international  public,  4th  ed.,  Paris, 
1910,  p.  467, 

'  The  notion  that  citizens,  resident  abroad,  by  virtue  of  their  allegiance  still  fall 
under  the  operati^m  of  tbe  laws  of  their  national  state^  is  a  fallacy  often  encountered 
in  the  writings  of  publicists.  They  are  eubject  only  to  tiuch  national  laws  as  the 
leKtsliiture  expressly  makes  binding  upon  them,  ^eo  Piggott,  Nationalityi  LoadoHi 
lIXKi,  1.  3. 
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consular  courts  of  various  powers  of  the  first  class  in  countries  like 
China  and  Turkey.  The  will  of  the  state,  therefore,  is  not  merely 
limited  in  its  expression  by  its  constitution  and  laws,  but  its  enforce- 
ment is  limited  externally — except  for  the  grace  of  other  states,  due 
to  custom  or  comity — by  the  territorial  boundaries  of  the  state.  ^ 

§  6.  Nature  of  the  Bond. 

In  pure  constitutional  theory,  citizenship  is  imposed  by  the  state, 
by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  on  whomsoever  it  will,  and  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  person.  It  is  not  created  by  or  at  the  consent  of 
the  individual.^  The  theory  is  limited  in  its  application  by  the  in- 
ternational rule  that  states  permit  their  subjects  to  acquire  a  new 
citizenship,  or  rather  predicate  their  recognition  of  such  a  change,  on 
the  condition  that  it  shall  have  been  a  voluntary  act  of  the  subject 
accompanied  by  an  actual  change  of  domicil  and  political  affiliation. 

Andr^  Weiss,  the  eminent  jurist  of  Paris,  has  presented  an  in- 
genious and  plausible  argument  to  show  that  citizenship  or  nationality 
is  contractual  in  its  nature.'  "It  is  to-day  generally  recognized," 
says  Weiss,  "that  the  bond  of  nationality  is  a  contractual  one;  and 
that  the  bond  which  unites  to  the  state  each  of  its  citizens  is  formed 
by  an  agreement  of  their  wills,  express  or  imphed.''  This  theory  has 
been  severely  criticized,  among  others  by  Stoerk^  and  by  Piggott,^ 
and  it  is  now  considered  fallacious.  Some  modem  authors,  however, 
find  in  the  grant  of  nationality,  i.  e.,  naturalization,  a  public  legal 
act  of  a  bilateral  character,*  but  even  these  publicists  admit  that  the 

>  W.  W.  WiUoughby  in  1  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1907)  925;  Heilborn,  P.,  System  des  V5l- 
kerrechts,  Berlin,  1896,  p.  75  et  seq.^  and  opinions  of  Gierke,  Oertmann,  Gerber  and 
Laband  there  cited. 

» WiUoughby  in  1  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1907)  924. 

'  Annuaire  de  Tlnstitut  de  Droit  International,  v.  13  (1894),  162  et  seq.  See  also 
Cogordan,  Droit  des  gens.    La  nationality,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1890,  §  2. 

*  Stoerk,  F.,  Lee  changements  de  nationality  et  le  droit  des  gens  in  2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P. 
(18d5)  273  et  aeq.  See  also  Nys,  E.,  Le  droit  international,  2nd  ed.,  Bruxelles,  1912, 
II,  257. 

» Piggott,  F.  T.,  Nationality,  London,  1906,  I,  5-10. 

*  Laband,  Paul,  Das  Staatsrecht  des  deutschen  Reichs,  5th  ed.,  Leipzig,  1911, 
p.  177;  Jellinek,  Georg,  System  der  subjectiven  5fTentlichen  Rechte,  2nd  ed.,  Tu- 
biogen,  1905,  p.  198.  The  majority  of  publicists  deny  that  the  conceptions  of  pri- 
vate law  funujah  any  analogy  to  the  peculiar  relations  created  by  public  law.    See 
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relation  is  not  analogous  to  a  private  contractual  obligation  but  rather 
to  the  contract  of  adoption  in  family  law. 

The  relation  between  the  citizen  and  his  state  is  in  fact  a  relation 
8ui  generis.  Admission  into  membership  in  the  state  and  to  the  status 
of  citizenship  is  an  act  of  sovereignty.  Being  neither  a  contract 
nor  an  act  of  grace,  Stoerk  has  denominated  it  a  sociological  fact,  a 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  state  itself.^  In  discussing  expatriation,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  several  occasions  prior  to  the  ex- 
patriation act  of  July  27,  1868  (R.  S.  1999),  expressed  the  opinion 
that  **  the  doctrine  of  allegiance  .  .  .  rests  on  the  ground  of  a  mutual 
compact  between  the  govenmient  and  the  citizen  or  subject,  which 
it  is  said,  cannot  be  dissolved  by  either  party  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other."  ^ 

The  theory  of  a  compact  in  the  relation  between  the  state  and  its 
citizens  has  engaged  the  attention  of  political  philosophers  for  cen- 
turies. It  became  important  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  some 
writers  in  the  American  colonies,  appealing  to  the  Englishman  Locke, 
forcefully  advanced  the  theory  that  the  individual  enters  the  state  by 
voluntary  agreement,  and  may  establish  the  conditions  of  his  mem- 
bership and  the  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  state.  In  France, 
Montesquieu  and  Rousseau  were  its  most  prominent  champions.  In 
arriving  at  the  true  legal  relation  between  the  state  and  the  individual 
we  are  not  concerned  with  either  of  the  political  theories  (!)  that  the 
entire  sphere  of  right  of  the  individual  is  the  product  of  state  con- 
cession and  permission,  or  (2)  that  the  state  not  only  creates  rights  but 
leaves  the  individual  that  measure  of  liberty  which  it  does  not  itaelf 
require  in  the  interest  of  the  whole.^ 

Stoerk,  Felix,  Zur  Methodik  des  effentlichen  Rechts,  Wien,  1885,  and  authoritiei 

there  cited, 

1  Stoerk  In  2  R.  G.  D.  1.  P.  (1895)  288. 

*  loglis  V.  Sailor- s  Snug  Harbor,  3  Peters  (1830),  124;  Talbot  t>,  Janson,  3  DaUas 
(1795),  162.  See  also  cases  cited  by  Wise,  J.  S.,  American  citizenship,  Northport^ 
l£K>6j  p.  263.  While  not  a  mtitual  compact,  it  is  true  that  as  a  status  imposed  by 
thi*  state,  citizenship  and  allegiance  could  only  be  renounced  when  permitted  by  the 
Btate.  In  most  mociern  states,  except  Russia  and  Turkey,  municipal  legislation 
has  granted  the  individual  this  jxiwer. 

*  On  this  entire  subject  see  Jellinek,  G.,  The  declaration  of  the  righta  of  man  and 
of  citt2CDB,  New  York,  1901  (Max  Farrand'a  traoAlation},  SO,  90  and  95, 
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§  6.  ^  Temporary  Allegiance  "  of  Aliens. 

Foreigners  within  the  state  owe  it  a  considerable  measure  of  obe- 
dience in  return  for  the  local  protection  they  receive  while  residents. 
This  obedience  has  often  been  termed  temporary  and  qualified  al- 
legiance in  contradistinction  to  the  permanent  and  absolute  allegiance 
owed  by  the  citizen.^  In  truth,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  ''tem- 
porary all^;iance"  due  by  a  foreigner.  The  nature  of  the  foreigner's 
subjection  to  the  state  of  his  residence  was  described  by  Secretary  of 
State  Webster  in  1851  in  his  report  on  Thrasher's  case  as  follows:  ^ 

Independently  of  a  residence  with  intention  to  continue  such  resi- 
dence; independently  of  any  domiciliation;  independently  of  the  taking 
of  any  oath  of  allegiance  or  of  renouncing  any  former  allegiance,  it  is 
well  known  that,  by  the  public  law,  an  alien  or  a  stranger  bom,  for  so 
long  a  time  as  he  continues  within  the  dominions  of  a  foreign  govem- 
mentf  owes  obedience  to  the  laws  of  that  government,  and  may  be  pun- 
ished for  treason  or  other  crimes  as  a  native  bom  subject  might  be,  unless 
his  case  is  varied  by  some  treaty  stipulation. 

The  migration  of  the  citizen  of  one  state  to  another  and  his  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  brings  about  in  constitutional  theory  a  double 
citizenship,  of  primary  and  organic  nature  with  respect  to  his  home 
state  and  of  a  temporary  and  quaUfied  nature  with  respect  to  the 
state  of  residence.  It  subjects  the  individual  for  different  purposes 
and  in  different  degrees  to  the  sovereignty  of  two  states.  The  con- 
flicting claims  of  two  or  more  states  to  the  citizenship  and  obedience 
of  the  same  individual  have  been  to  a  great  extent  settled  by  mutual 
forbearances,  although  differences  in  municipal  legislation  in  some  in- 
stances still  give  rise  to  cases  of  double  nationality  and  even  of  no 
nationality  (HeimaUoaen).^ 

§  7.  Source  of  Rights  of  Individual. 

Nationality  (a  less  ambiguous  term  than  its  synonym,  citizenship) 
is  the  most  important  of  the  three  relations  in  which  a  person  may 

>  Mr  Justice  Field  in  Carlisle  v.  United  States,  16  Wallace,  147,  at  154;  adopted 
by  Willoushby  in  1  A.  J.  I.  L.,  924. 

'The  woito  of  Daniel  Webster,  Boston,  1851,  VI,  518,  at  526,  cited  also  in  Car- 
lide  p.  United  States,  16  Wall.  155;  see  also  Mr.  Justice  Gray  in  United  States  v, 
Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S.  649. 

^Cosardan,  op.  cU.,  11-14. 
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be  subject  to  the  coatrol  of  a  particular  state.  These  three,  in  the 
order  of  the  closeness  of  the  bond,  are  actual  residence,  domicil,  and 
nationality  or  citizenship  {Staalsangekbrigkettf  ftationalUe)^  Used  in 
the  ethnographic  sense,  a  nation  is  a  collection  of  human  beings  held 
together  by  certain  common  physical  or  racial  characteristics;  used  io 
the  legal  sense,  it  denotes  a  politically  united  people,  and  its  deriva- 
tive **nationanty"  is  used  to  represent  the  bond  which  attaches  the 
citizen  by  certain  qualities  to  the  state.  ^  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  by  \nrtue  of  the  bond  the  citizen  is  provided  with  certain  rights, 
in  particular,  political  rights,  and  is  charged  \iith  the  performance 
of  certain  duties  to  his  state  in  return  for  the  benefits  of  citizenship.' 
Stoerk  and  Oppenheim  believe  that  nationality  is  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  the  enjojanent  of  international  rights,  a  statement  which  von 
Bar  refutes  by  showing  that  heimatlosen  or  those  without  nationality 
are  entitled  to  these  rights.*  International  rights  are  commonly  con- 
sidered  to  be  those  which  are  universally  accorded  by  the  national 
law  of  all  civilized  states  to  individuals  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Confusion  arises  because  in  the  present  state  of  our  ei\ilization,  the 
individual,  as  a  human  being,  is  accorded  certain  fundamental  rights 
by  all  states  professing  membership  in  the  international  community. 
In  constitutional  governments,  they  have  often  received  the  name 
**  rights  of  man/"  These  rights,  uncertain  as  they  are  in  content,  were 
denominated  by  Blackstone  as  the  absolute  rights  of  all  mankind,— the 
right  to  personal  security,  to  personal  liberty  and  to  private  property.^ 
At  one  period  in  the  history  of  law  they  were  known  as  **  natural 


^  Gogoidan,  op.  cii.,  §  1. 

*  Bar,  op.  ci^.p  111;  Stoerk  in  Holtzendorff 's  Handbuch  dc«  Vdlkorrechts,  Berlin, 
1885,  II,  589-591. 

>  Stoerk  in  HoltaendorfT'a  Handbuch,  II,  630-636;  Heilbom,  op.  ciL,  75  (/  seg.; 
Oppenheim,  IntCTnLttiooal  law,  London,  1912,  §291;  Gards,  K.  Institiitioneii  des 
Volkerrecht*,  Gifasen,  1901^  §  53;  Cockburn,  Alexander,  Nationality,  London^  1869, 
p.  1.H6;  Nys,  E.,  op.  cii.,  II,  257. 

*8t<r»erk  in  IIoltzendorfT'tt  Handbuch,  II,  §114,  p.  589;  Oppenheim,  op.  cit,^  1, 
|2JJl;Bar,  op.  cii.,  11 L 

*  What  is  regarded  as  private  property  may  differ  from  state  to  state,  e.  (?.,  slaves 
wen*!  until  recently,  property  in  sonie  etAtes.  See  The  Amwiad,  15  Pet.  518;  The 
Creole,  30  8t.  Pap.  181-193,  These  rights  may,  of  course,  be  forfeited  to  society 
by  due  process  of  Jaw,    See  Kepner  t^  U.  S.,  195  U.  8.  100. 
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rights/'  and  this  conception  played  a  prominent  part  in  justifying  the 
eighteenth  century  political  philosophy  which  culminated  in  the 
French  Revolution.^  These  rights,  as  incidental  to  natural  law,  the 
adherents  of  which  school  of  legal  philosophy  were  the  founders  of 
international  law,  were  logically  denominated  international  rights  and 
sometimes  human  rights.  Whether  the  recognition  of  these  rights  is 
the  result  of  history  and  the  unconscious  growth  of  law  or  whether 
it  is  the  result  of  conscious  legislation,*  it  is  certain  that  by  legislative 
and  judicial  declaration  certain  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual 
in  a  civilized  state  have  been  positivized  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Roman  jurisconsults  by  their  jus  respondendi  positivized  the  principles 
of  the  jii8  naiurcde.^  These  rights,  like  all  rights,  are  really  creations 
of  public  sentiment,  legally  protected  interests,  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed either  by  custom  or  legislation. 

If  these  rights  of  a  resident  alien  are  violated  without  proper  redress 
in  the  state  of  residence,  his  home  state  is  warranted  by  international 
law  in  coming  to  his  assistance  and  interposing  diplomatically  in  his 
behalf.  Reasoning  from  this  fact,  many  publicists  assert  that  what- 
ever rights  the  individual  has  in  a  state  not  his  own  are  derived  from 
international  law,  and  are  due  him  by  virtue  of  his  nationaUty.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  aUen  derives  most  of  his  rights — ^fundamental 
or  human  rights  and  others — by  grant  from  the  territorial  legislature, 
international  law  fixing  a  minimum  which  cannot  be  overstepped  and 
authorizing  certain  agencies,  usually  the  national  state,  to  remedy  and 
punish  a  breach.  Whether  these  "rights  of  humanity"  have  their 
origin  in  international  law,  or  are  merely  concomitants  of  existence  in 
a  civilized  state,  the  recognition  of  which  rights  a  state  must  show  as 

>  For  the  history  of  natural  rights  and  the  modem  theories  see  Ritchie,  D.  G., 
Natural  rights,  London,  1895,  chs.  1  and  2.  An  analysis  of  the  so-called  rights  is 
undertaken  by  Ritchie,  ch.  6  e^  seq. 

*  For  a  summary  account  of  the  history  of  legal  theory  and  the  various  schools  of 
fegal  thought  see  Borchard,  E.  M.,  Guide  to  the  law  and  legal  literature  of  Germany, 
Washington,  1912,  25  et  seq, 

'See  Muirhead,  James,  Historical  introduction  to  the  private  law  of  Rome, 
London,  1899,  2nd  ed.,  283.  See  also  1  Annuaire  of  the  Institute  of  Int.  Law,  124. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the  existence  of  these  ''fundamental  rights''  in 
Hawaii  v.  xMankichi,  190  U.  S.  197,  217;  Kepner  v,  U.  S.,  195  U.  S.  100,  123;  Dorr  v, 
U.S^195U.S.  138,  144. 
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a  condition  of  membership  in  the  interim tional  community,  interna- 
tional law,  nevertheless,  provides  them  with  a  definite  sanction.' 
This  liew,  it  would  seem,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  where  a  state 
under  exceptional  circumstances  disregards  certain  rights  of  its  own 
citizens,  over  whom  presumably  it  has  absolute  sovereignty,  the  other 
states  of  the  family  of  nations  are  authorized  by  international  law 
to  intervene  on  grounds  of  humanity.  When  these  *' human''  rights 
are  habitually  violated,  one  or  more  states  may  intervene  in  the 
name  of  the  society  of  nations  and  may  take  such  measures  as  to 
substitute  at  least  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  its  own  sovereignty 
for  that  of  the  state  thus  controlled.*  Whatever  the  origin,  therefore, 
of  the  rights  of  the  individual,  it  seems  assured  that  these  essential 
rights  rest  upon  the  ultimate  sanction  of  international  law,  and  will 
be  protected,  in  last  resort,  by  the  most  appropriate  organ  of  the 
international  community^the  national  state  of  the  individual  or  those 
states  whose  interests  are  most  directly  affected* 

The  rights  of  man  as  proclaimed  by  the  political  philosophers  of  the 
American  and  the  French  revolution  were  given  positive  constitu- 
tional expression  in  France  and  the  United  States  in  1789/  and  since 
then  liave  in  some  form  been  incorporated  in  most  modern  constitu- 

*  See  Opinion  of  Central- American  Court  of  Justice  in  Diaa  v.  Guatemala,  3  A.  J.  I. 
L,  (1909)  743. 

*  Rougier,  La  th^rie  de  I'mterventioii  d'humanifc^  in  17  R.  G.  D,  1.  P.  (1910)^  472, 
Thus  intervention  on  bf^ialf  of  co-rtdigionists  in  the  Orient  and  ebewhere  hits  on 
numerous  opcasions  been  undertaken.  Fillet,  A.,  Principes  de  droit  international 
priv<?,  Paris,  1903,  p,  171.  See  the  interesting  diBcusaion  on  the  aboUtion  of  torture 
in  Morocco  and  European  intervention  in  17  R,  G.  D.  L  P.  (1910)  98,  Lawrence 
(4tb  ed.)  129,  considers  interventions  on  the  ground  of  humanity  as  outside  the 
ordinary  rules  of  international  law. 

*  There  bad  been  a  definite  declaration  of  righle  in  Virginia  in  1776,  aad  the  pre^ 
amble  and  first  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  July  4,  1776  waa 
In  the  nature  of  a  declaration  of  rights.  These  documents  with  the  French  I>6clara- 
tion  des  droits  de  Thomme  et  du  citoyen  of  1789,  aa  prefixeii,  with  amendments,  to 
several  French  constitutions,  are  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to  Ritchie,  op,  ciL  See 
also  the  first  ten  amendnienta  to  the  United  States  Conatitution, 

These  rightfi  of  man  had  been  the  subject  of  difleuasion  by  political  philoeophefA 
II f  France  and  Englarxd  for  many  years  before  1789.  They  received  most  forceful 
expression  in  the  American  colonies  in  numerouw  pamphlets  and  tracts,  not^ibly  those 
of  James  Oik  and  SAtnuel  Adami*.  8ef*Ji4Unek,  G.,  The  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man  and  of  dtissens  (translated  by  M.  Farrand),  New  York,  1901,  pp*  80-84. 
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tioDS.     The  municipal  law  of  each  state  prescribes  the  maimer  in 
which  these  rights  shall  be  exercised. 

Among  the  rights  which  have  been  considered  as  the  rights  of  man 
are  those  to  which  international  lawyers  have  applied  the  term  ''in- 
ternational rights/'  those  general  rights  which  the  individual  enjoys 
in  every  civilized  country  and  which  are  normally  protected  by  every 
state  of  the  international  family.  Fiore  ^  enumerates  these  rights  as 
(1)  the  right  of  personal  liberty;  (2)  the  right  of  property;  (3)  the 
right  to  exercise  civil  rights  in  conformity  with  the  pubUc  law  of  the 
state;  (4)  the  right  of  religious  worship.  Martens  ^  includes  among  the 
imprescriptible  rights  of  man  the  right  to  live  and  procure  the  means 
to  live;  the  right  to  develop  intellectual  faculties;  the  freedom  of 
emigration  and  intercourse;  and  the  right  to  be  respected  in  person, 
life,  honor,  health  and  property.  With  this  universaUty  of  rights  of 
the  individual  in  view,  Stoerk  and  others  have  coined  the  term  "  VoU 
kerrechisindigenaij" '  or,  as  Bentham  has  expressed  it,  ''citizen  of  the 
world."  * 

§8.  Nationality  as  Title  to  International  Redress  for  Violation  of 
Rights. 

The  alien,  it  has  been  observed,  possesses  other  than  human  rights. 
These  other  rights,  e.  g.  copyright,  trade-mark  rights  and  commercial 
rights  generally,  are  derived  either  from  the  municipal  law  of  the  state 
of  residence  or  from  treaties  and  conventions  concluded  for  his  benefit 
by  his  home  government.  It  is  only  the  latter  class  of  rights,  which 
are  not  enjoyed  by  aliens  generally  under  the  municipal  law  of  the 

>  Fiore,  P.,  Nouveau  dr.  int.  pub.  (Antoine's  trans.)  §  697. 

*  Martens,  F.  de,  Traits  de  droit  international,  Paris,  1883, 1,  440.  See  also  Gareis, 
op.  cU.  150.  Esmein  divides  the  individual  rights  recognized  by  public  law  into  two 
categories:  (1)  civil  equality,  or  equal  rights  and  duties,  and  (2)  individual  liberty, 
or  the  material  and  moral  interests  of  the  individual.  See  Esmein,  Elements  de  dr. 
OOTist.,  p.  369,  dted  by  Nys,  II,  257.    See  also  A.  H.  Snow  in  8  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1914)  196. 

•Stoerk  in  Holtsendorff's  Handbuch,  II,  §§  11^-114;  Gareis,  op.  cU.,  §53.  See 
Rivier,  Prindpes,  I,  12,  Oppenheim,  I,  §291,  and  Bluntschli,  §23,  citing  Kant. 
Triepel  and  Jellinek  consider  the  concept  of  Vdlkerrechtsindigenat  as  worthless. 
Triepel,  H.  Vdlkerrecht  und  Landesrecht,  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  14;  Jellinek,  G.,  System 
der  subjektiven  dfifentlichen  Rechte,  2nd  ed.,  1905,  p.  324. 

*  Extracts  printed  in  Wheaton's  History  of  the  law  of  nations,  New  York,  1845, 
pp.  329-331. 
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state  of  residence,  that  he  may  properly  be  regarded  as  possessing 
by  virtue  of  his  nationality.  The  alien  thus  has  rights  as  an  in- 
dividual and  as  a  member  of  a  definite  political  group.  While,  there- 
fore, we  must  kM>k  far  beyond  his  nationality  to  find  a  guide  to  the 
complete  source  of  the  alien's  rights,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  in 
giving  effect  to  and  providing  a  sanction  for  his  rights,  Tiis  nationality 
is  the  most  important  factor,  for  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  bond  of  nation- 
ality  that  he  is  entitled  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  specific  protector  and 
that  a  definite  memljcr  of  the  international  society  of  states  has  the 
right  to  interposes  in  his  Ijehalf  to  secure  a  guarantee  for  his  rights  and 
reparation  for  their  violation. '  The  security  of  international  relations 
rests  largely  upon  this  fact, 

§  9.  Position  of  the  Individual  in  Intemadonal  Law. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  re\dew  at  any  length  the  learned  discussions 
in  which  particularly  the  German  and  Italian  writers  on  international 
law  have  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  define  the  exact  position  of  the 
individual  in  international  law.  Using  the  term  ** subjects"  of  law  to 
connote  tliose  upon  whom  the  law  confers  rights  and  imposes  duties, 
the  weight  of  authority  considers  states  alone  as  the  subjecta  of  in- 
teniational  law,^  and  individuals  as  objects  of  international  law.^ 
This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  theorj"  that  international  law  cannot 
ascribe  rights  and  duties  to  individuals  directly,^  and  that  individuals 

1  HeUborn,  P,,  System,  i58  et  «cg.;  Stoerk  in  Holtaetidorff*9  Handbuch,  II,  §§  113, 
114;  Jellinek,  Systeni  der  »iibjektivtm  off.  Rechte,  2nd  ed.,  1905,  p.  324;  Triepel, 
n,,  V&lkerrcK'ht  u.  I.andc«recht,  Leipzig,  1899,  20-21;  Lomonaco,  218;  Diena,  G., 
Diritlo  iiit,  pnbblico,  Napoli,  19**8,  p.  242,  and  in  18  R.  G,  D.  L  P.  (1909)  57;  Chn5- 
tien^  Princip<»a  de  droit  int.  pub.,  Paris,  1893,  p.  76.  See  the  excellent  disenssion  in 
Oppofiheim,  2nd  ed,,  I,  $§  13,  63  aod  288  et  seq.  See  oho  Benjamin,  Fritz,  HaftunR 
des  Staates  aua  dem  Verschulden  seiner  Organe  nach  Volkerrocht,  Breslau,  1909, 
pp.  14-17;  and  Marinoiu,  Mario,  La  reeponsabilita  degli  stati,  etc.,  Rome,  1914, 
pp,  8-10,  note. 

*  Healbom,  System,  64  ei  «eg.,  and  in  Handbuch  des  V5lkerrechtfi,  Stuttgart,  1912, 
I,  1,  5  17;  Triepel,  op,  ciL,  21;  Diena  in  16  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1909)  58;  Oppenheim,  1, 
S290. 

*  Oppenlidrw,  1,  §  289  and  authoritiea  just  cited.  Rehm  in  1  Zeitachr.  f,  VOlker- 
recht,  53-55,  preBcnts  a  gcwxl  argument  Uy  show  that  in  matters  of  contraband  carriage, 
blockade  and  piracy,  international  law  actually  impoaes  duties  of  abstention  upon 
individuala,  the  breach  of  which  m  punishable  by  iotematioimUy  recognized  inethoda. 
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>t  invoke  for  their  protection  a  rule  of  international  law  which 
itiaft  not  been  incorporated  in  municipal  law,  t.  e,,  to  use  Jellinek's 
Unn,  individuals  have  no  subjectiv^e  rights  based  upon  international 
law,^  Some  writers  like  Heffter,  Fiore,  Martens,  Kaufniann  and 
Bonfils  ^  consider  individuals  as  subjects  of  international  law.  Thi8 
conclusion  is  based  upon  different  reasons,  and  finds  some  support 
b  the  following  circumstances:  (1)  by  the  Washington  conventions  of 
1907,  an  individual  was  given  the  right  to  sue  one  of  the  Central 
American  states  before  the  Court  of  Justice  established  at  Cartago, 
and  two  such  suits  appear  to  have  been  brought;  (2)  by  the  unratified 
Prize  Court  convention  concluded  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  individuals 
were  given  the  right  to  bring  a  suit  m  their  own  names;  and  (3)  by 
the  law  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  international  law 
,  has  been  accepted  as  part  of  the  common  law,^  and  in  the  United 
States,  treaties  are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the 
rights  arising  out  of  which  an  alien  may  invoke  in  municipal  courts. 
Hdlbom  *  regards  the  first  two  circumstances  as  exceptional  phe- 
QomenA  proving  the  genera!  rule,  and  the  third  he  explains  by  showing 


Ueninek,  G.,  System,  2nd  ed.,  327;  Anzilotti  in  13  R.  G.  D,  L  R  (1906)  5.  17; 
HalbQin,  System,  72;  Triepel,  op.  cit.,  328  d  acq,;  Oppenbeim,  I,  §  28t>.  Dioiia 
diffcTB  from  this  view  and  ih  supported  by  deeiaioiia  of  the  courts  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  U.  S.,  to  the  effect  that  when  muniiipal  Liw  b  silent^  the  individual  may 
invoke  a  well-eatablishe<:l  rule  of  international  law  for  hb  protection.  Taylor^  §  103; 
The  Foqut^  HabaJia,  175  U.  8.  677. 

•Hdfter,  Das  europiliflclie  Vdlkerrecht,  8th  ed.  by  Geffckeu,  Berlin,  1888,  i  U; 
Flore,  P-,  Nouveau  dr.  int.  pub.  (Antoine'a  ed.)  I,  J  680;  Marttas,  F.,  Traits,  Paris, 
1883,  18  53,  M,  85;  Kauftnanfi,  W.,  Die  R<?ehtskraft  des  intemationalert  Reohtea, 
^tattjptft,  1899,  3  et  $eq.;  Ik>nfil»-Fauchilk%  Manuel  de  dr.  int.  pub.,  6th  ed.,  §  157. 
S*e  ajfto  A.  H.  Snow  in  8  A.  J,  I.  L.  (1914)  2<J1  et  mq,  Kaufmann  ia  the  only  one  of 
thcBP  who  is  altogether  clear.  Heffter  and  Martens  are  quite  equivocal.  BluntBchli, 
Dr.  int.  cod,,  5th  ed.  §§  22,  23  ia  difficult  t^>  recmneile.    See  B<'njamin,  op.  Hi.  14-10. 

■Taykir,  {  103;  Oppenheim,  I,  §§  21,  24,  and  auflioritit«  citwi.  Sec  a  recent  work 
by  Fkkitto,  1^15.  See  also  the  Paqaeie  llahana,  175  IL  8,  677.  In  the  fivil  law 
OQQfttrm  generally,  the  judge  is  bound  by  the  municipal  law  of  his  eoiintr>',  and 
Ibe  ftlieii  cannot  invoke  a  rule  of  ifit^^rnational  law  as  the  hmis  of  a  legal  right.  See 
Eitebaii  Gil  Borgaa  in  3  Rev.  de  derecho  y  legialaci6n,  Caracaa  (April,  1914),  145, 
and  Dieia  in  16  K,  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1909)  57  el  ueq,  who  beUeves  jydges  have  the  power 
to  apply  mtemational  law. 

*  la  Handbuch  dea  Ydlkerrechts^  Stuttg^^  1912, 1,  part  1,  p.  96.  See  also  Oppen- 
hetm,  I,  f  21. 
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that  the  courts  must  by  decision  embody  the  intemational  rule  in 

municipal  law  before  Jiidi\4duals  may  derive  rights  from  it  and  that  in 
invoking  treaty  rights  the  iiidividnal  in  the  case  posited  invokes 
municipal  and  not  international  law. 

It  would  seem  that  the  theory  of  the  majority  is  correct,  namely, 
that  the  rules  of  international  law  are  binding  upon  and  create  rights 
and  liabilities  between  states  only.  These  rules  have  in  view  the 
conduct  of  states  toward  ahens,  by  imposing  upon  states  manifold 
duties  whose  object  is  to  assure  the  protection  and  well-being  of 
aliens.*  Individuals  indeed  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  rights  and 
duties  which  international  law  ascribes  to  states.  The  state  fulfills 
these  duties  by  means  of  its  municipal  law,  and  under  this  law  aliens 
have  subjective  rights  which  tliey  may  invoke  in  municipal  courts. 
But  when  there  has  been  an  alleged  violation  of  international  law  with 
respect  to  a  particular  alien,  the  state  cannot  plead  its  own  municipal 
law  or  a  decision  of  its  own  courts  construing  a  treaty  obligation  as  a 
defense  against  an  international  reclamation  of  another  state.  Nor 
does  the  alleged  violation  of  international  law  give  rise  to  any  right 
of  the  individual  to  invoke  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  unless  the 
rule  viohvted  is  also  incorporated  in  the  state's  municipal  law.  The 
remedy,  then,  is  confined  to  that  permitted  by  mmiicipal  law.  As  the 
rules  of  international  law  and  treaties  constitute  obligations  between 
states,^  their  violation  creates  international  responsibility,  not  to 
the  individual^  but  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  meml>er.  This  state, 
in  demanding  redress,  does  not  represent  the  individual  who  has 
sustained  the  injurj^  and  does  not  give  effect  to  his  right,  but  to  its 
own  right,^  the  right,  namely,  that  its  citizen  may  be  treated  by 
other  states  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  international  law.  This 
legal  relation  between  states,  however,  may  and  usually  does  have  as 
a  consequence  the  indemnification  of  the  individual  injured,  although 
he  has  no  legally  enforceable  right  either  to  the  protection  of  his  own 
state  or  to  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  when  received. 

*  Heilbom,  System,  64. 

» Anzibtti  in  13  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1906),  6,  17;  Friscb,  Hans  v,  Dafl  FVemdenrecht 
Berlin,  1910,  p.  131. 

•Heiibora,  System,  70;  Aniilotti,  in  13  R.  G.  D.  1.  P.,  6;  OppeoheiBi,  I, 
§289. 
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§  10.  Characteristics  of  Bond  of  Nationality. 

Four  principles  dominate  the  bond  of  nationality.  The  first  em- 
bodies the  idea  of  legal  attachment,  expressed  in  former  times  by 
membership  in  a  clan  or  tribe,  advancing  later  into  the  broader  bond 
of  membership  in  a  city,  state  and  nation.  This  quality  Stoerk  calls 
the  civitca  or  the  quality  of  belonging  to  some  nation,  as  every  vessel 
at  sea  is  recognized  as  belonging  to  some  organized  community.^ 
The  second  principle  is  the  exdusiveness  of  nationality.  In  theory  and 
in  aim  public  law  ascribes  only  one  nationality  to  an  individual, 
though  differences  in  the  municipal  law  of  different  states  have 
occasionally  endowed  an  individual  with  plural  nationality.  The 
third  is  the  principle  of  mutability ,  which  permits  the  individual  at  the 
present  day  to  change  his  nationality;  and  the  fourth,  the  principle 
of  continuity,  by  which  the  nationality  of  origin  is  retained  until  a 
new  one  is  acquired.  Emigration  without  naturalization  in  another 
state  does  not  break  the  bond  of  nationality.  Such  emigration  may 
by  municipal  law  under  certain  conditions  involve  a  loss  of  diplomatic 
protection,  but  this  is  only  one  of  the  rights  incidental  to  citizenship. 

§  11.  Dual  and  No  Nationality. 

The  same  individual,  as  has  been  observed,  is  sometimes  claimed  as 
a  citizen  by  two  or  more  states,  due  to  differences  in  their  municipal 
legislation  as  to  when 'citizenship  begins  and  ends.  The  concurrent 
claims  of  the  JU8  soli  and  the  ju^  sanguinis,  the  absolute  or  conditional 
refusal  of  some  states,  e.  g.,  Russia  and  Turkey,  to  permit  expatriation, 
followed  nevertheless  by  the  naturalization  of  their  emigrating  sub- 
jects by  other  states,  or  any  new  naturalization  before  the  bond  of 
allegiance  to  the  original  state  has  been  severed,  create  cases  of 
dual  nationality  which  have  given  rise  to  serious  conflicts.  Again, 
the  imposition  by  some  states  of  a  deprivation  of  nationality  as  a 
penalty  for  certain  acts,  or  a  predication  of  loss  of  nationality  upon 
mere  residence  abroad  for  a  certain  period,  brings  about  the  equally 
anomalous  situation  of  an  individual  without  nationality  or  the 
heimailos.^     By  international  agreements  and  municipal  law,  states 

« Stoerk  in  2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1895),  277  et  acq. 

*  W&m  in  13  Annuaire  of  the  Institute  of  Int.  Law,  174-176,  has  mentioned  eight 
CMes  in  which  conflicts  in  municipal  law  have  most  frequently  caused  cases  of  dual 
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have  within  the  past  forty  years  endeavored  to  remove  these  sources 
of  conflict,  or  at  least,  by  mutual  concessions,  t^  agree  on  the  circum- 
stances under  which  protection  shall  be  accorded  and  permitted. 

§  12.  Citizens  in  Intematioiial  and  in  Constittitiooal  Law. 

In  the  international  sense  the  citizens  of  a  stale  are  those  individ- 
uals over  whom  the  state  is  admitted  by  the  international  eomiounity 
to  have  primary  authority  or  personal  sovereignty.  There  is,  however, 
a  difference  between  the  citizens  of  international  law  and  those  of 
constitutional  law.  Leading  aside  the  broad  constitutional  principle 
that  the  state  may  impose  its  citizenship  on  all  those  within  its 
sovereignty,  there  are  classes  of  persons  who,  while  not  citizens  in 
constitutional  law,  are  nevertheless  subjects  of  the  state  or  nationals 
in  international  law.  So,  for  example^  the  negroes  before  the  Ci\dl 
War,  the  American  Indians,  and  natives  of  the  unincorporated  insular 
possessions,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  international  law, 
though  not  constitutionally  citizens.*  Nor  are  constitutional  dis- 
abilities attached  to  age  or  sex  of  any  international  concern. 

Again,  a  person  may  l>e  a  citizen  in  constitutional  law  without  being 
a  citizen  in  international  law.  This  case  occurs  in  federal  nations  like 
the  United  Stat-es,  for  example.  A  person  may  be  a  citizen  of  a  State 
without  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Confusion  arises  be- 
cause, whereas  the  status  of  citizenship  is  a  national  grant,  the 
enjoyment  of  many  of  its  rights  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  and  from  the  possession  of  these  rights  the  term  **St^te 
citizenship"  has  arisen.  To  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  birth 
or  naturalization  in  the  United  States  is  necessary;  to  be  a  citizen 
of  a  State,  usually  only  residence  is  required.  Nor  is  the  right  to  vote 
a  criterion.  This  right  is  not  granted  or  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
Constitution,  but  is   conferred   and  regulated  by  the  States.     This 

tmtiotiality.  See  &I0O  Cockbum,  op,  cU.,  lOS,  186,  187.  Many  publicists  consider 
municipal  penalties  of  loas  of  nationality  as  wrong  in  principle,  as  they  increase  the 
number  of  persons  without  nationality. 

*  Wolfman,  Nathan,  Status  of  a  foreigner  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  be- 
coming a  citizen  of  the  I'nited  4States^  in  41  Anieric^Hn  Law  Rev.  (1907),  499; 
Coudert,  FrwliTic  R.,  Jr.,  Our  new  peoples:  citizens,  subjects,  nationais  or  aliens, 
3  Cohimbia  Law  Rev,  (1903),  13-32.    See  also  Cogordan,  op.  cU.,  §  2. 
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right  is  in  some  states  even  granted  to  persons  not  citizens,  either  of 
the  State  or  of  the  United  states.^  In  the  British  Empire,  with  its 
scattered  dominions,  the  term  '* British  citizenship"  has  received  a 
peculiarly  local  meaning,  not  extended,  for  example,  to  the  natives 
of  India.*  In  our  international  use  of  the  term  citizenship  or  nation- 
ality we  are  not  concerned  with  variations  in  the  municipal  tests  or 
degrees  of  citizenship,  nor  need  we  be  detained  by  any  supposed 
difference  between  the  terms  "subject"  and  "citizen,"  the  former 
;pplying  generally  to  nationals  of  a  state  whose  government  is  a 
monarchy,  the  latter  to  those  where  there  is  no  kingship.  The  term 
"nationals"  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  it  dis- 
regards differences  in  constitution  and  form  of  government. 

§  IS.  Rights  and  Duties  of  State  and  Citizen  Abroad. 

As  has  been  observed,  the  mere  separation  of  the  individual  from 
his  home  soil  leaves  him  still  subject  to  the  law  of  his  own  state  in 
80  far  as  this  has  been  made  applicable  to  him.  This  remains  so  until 
physically  and  legally  he  has  become  incorporated  as  a  citizen  of 
another  state.  The  continuity  of  the  bond  is  evidence  of  the  continua- 
tion of  the  reciprocal  relation  between  the  state  and  the  citizen.  The 
most  important  of  the  rights  and  duties  which  exist  between  the  state 
and  its  citizen  abroad  may  now  be  enumerated. 

First,  self-preservation  gives  the  state  the  necessary  right  of  calling 
upon  its  citizen  for  military  duty,  for  which  purpose  the  state  may 
recall  its  absent  citizen.'  The  state  of  residence  is  not,  however, 
obliged  to  facilitate  his  return  to  fulfill  the  obligations  imposed  by  his 
national  law,  though  it  is  boimd  not  to  prevent  his  performance  of 
these  duties.  The  machinery  provided  for  retaining  control  of  the 
citizen  abroad  and  for  assuring  him  the  enjoyment  of  certain  inter- 
national rights  is  the  consular  and  diplomatic  service,  which  is  gov- 
erned by  such  rules  of  national  mimicipal  law  as  the  territorial  state, 

>  Van  Dyne,  F.,  Citizenship  of  the  United  States,  Rochester,  1904,  p.  111. 

>Saigant,  E.  B.,  British  citizenship,  in  "United  Empire"  (May,  1912),  366, 
373. 

'Stoeric  in  Holtzendorff's  Handbuch,  II,  630  et  seq.;  Bluntschli,  Droit  interna- 
tiooal  oodifi6  (Lardy's)  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1895,  §  375;  Martens,  F.,  oip,  cU,,  442;  Bon- 
fib,  H^  Manuel  de  droit  int.  public,  6th  ed.  (by  Fauchille),  {  433. 
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by  comity  and  the  force  of  the  principle  of  the  protective  surveillance 
of  the  national  state  over  its  citizens,  has  permitted  it  to  apply. 

Again,  the  state  may  impose  certain  taxes  upon  the  citizen  abroad/ 
as  has  been  done  by  the  Federal  Income  Tax  Law  of  1913^  although 
international  practice  usually  ascribes  the  collection  of  personal  taxes 
to  the  state  of  residence*^  Questions  of  double  taxation  are  still  an 
important  source  of  international  difficulty,^ 

These  requirements  and  injunctions  of  national  law  are  binding 
between  the  state  and  its  citizen ,  and  impose  duties  upon  him.  The 
extent  to  which  they  are  enforceable  and  their  effect  is  measured  by 
the  application  of  the  territorial  principle,  according  to  which,  except 
for  such  concessions  as  are  made  by  other  states,  national  law  loses 
its  coercive  force  at  the  frontiers  of  the  territorial  dominions  of  the 
state.  If  effect  is  given  by  other  states  to  these  pro\^sions  of  national 
law  it  is  the  result  of  concession  in  derogation  of  local  territorial 
jurisdiction,  which  concessions  by  custom  and  comity  have  become  a 
definite  and  important  part  of  international  law.  Nevertheless,  the 
failure  by  a  citizen  abroad  to  obey  national  law  is  not  without  its 
consequences  in  the  home  state.  It  may  be  met  either  immediately 
by  a  loss  of  national  protection  and  sometimes  denationalization,  or 
else  with  penalties  inflicted  either  on  his  property  in  the  national 
state  or  upon  rights  which  he  may  have  retained  there,  or  on  his 
person  when  he  returns.''  Similarly,  many  states  punish  their  cit- 
izens, on  return,  for  crimes  committed  abroad.  In  a  general  way, 
the  exercise   of  this    right   of  the   state  to   punish  its   delinquent 

*  Rivier,  Principea,  1,  271, 

»Stoerk  in  HoltzeDdorff's  Handbucb,  11,  &31l  Bluntschli,  op.  cii.,  }  376, 
'  Wittmann,  Erna,  Double  impcista,  in  34th  Report  of  the  Internatioiml  Law  Aaao- 
ciation  (at  Portland),  London^  1908,  pp.  214-229;  Bar,  op.  ciL,  245  d  seq.;    Sal- 
violi,  G.J  Le  doppie  imposte  in  diritto  intemazionale,  Napoli,  1914,  94  p. 

*  Gennmiy,  by  the  law  of  July  22,  1913,  art,  27,  reaerves  the  right  t^  punish  with 
denationaJizfttion  the  failure  to  heed  the  summons  to  return,  8ec.  28  provides  the 
same  penalty  for  those  who,  having  entered  the  service  of  a  foreign  state  do  not, 
on  demand,  resign  their  office.  8  A.  J,  1.  L,  fl914)  479.  The  Hungarian  law  of 
Dec.  20,  1879  (Art.  50,  Annuaire  de  Mgisbtion  ^trang^re,  1880,  p.  351)  makes  a 
similaf  provision.  See  also  French  civil  code,  Art.  17,  §  4,  as  amended  by  law  of 
June  26,  1889  and  Art.  17,  J  3,  See  also  Chretien,  Principesde  droit  international 
pubLic,  Paris,  1893,  p.  218. 
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citizen  depends  (1)  upon  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  offense, — 
thus,  some  states,  as,  for  example,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
limit  to  such  punishment  the  important  crimes,  such  as  treason,  coun- 
terfeiting the  national  coinage,  etc.;  (2)  on  its  effect  upon  his  own 
state  and  its  citizens;  and  (3)  on  its  pimishabiUty  by  national  law  and 
by  the  lex  loci  actiis.  If  the  penalty  has  already  been  paid  in  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  the  home  state  will  not  usually 
enforce  its  own  penalty,  and  this  is  always  the  case  where  the  crime 
is  against  local  law  alone.  ^  As  in  most  cases  where  the  individual 
is  thus  subject  to  the  laws  of  two  states,  it  is  by  mutual  agreement 
aad  concession  of  the  respective  states  that  the  rights  and  obligations 
of  the  individual  are  controlled  and  regulated,  the  object  being  to 
permit  him  neither  to  escape  obligations  nor  twice  to  be  subject  to 
tbem. 

The  control  of  the  national  state  is  again  evidenced  in  the  fact  that 
by  the  legislation  of  many  countries  the  acceptance  of  foreign  titles 
is  conditioned  upon  the  consent  of  the  national  sovereign.^  So,  com- 
pliance with  national  law  is  occasionally  necessary  to  the  marriage  of 
citizens  abroad.  National  consent  is  sometimes  a  prerequisite  to  the 
marriage  of  military  officers,  as  in  Austria,  Germany  and  France.' 
Those  coimtries  which  do  not  permit  divorce,  as,  e.  g.,  Italy  and  Brazil, 
decline  to  give  legal  effect  to  a  divorce  of  their  nationals  in  a  state 
where  such  divorce  is  legal.* 

There  is  a  large  field  of  private  international  law  in  which  the  in- 
dividual's national  law  controls  his  legal  relations  abroad.  Thus,  his 
personal  status  and  his  capacity  to  enter  into  certain  contracts,  as, 
for  example,  marriage,  his  right  to  succession,  questions  of  guardian- 

1  An  exhaustive  comparative  study  of  the  subject  of  extraterritorial  crime,  with 
extracts  from  the  statutes  of  the  more  important  countries  and  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  publicists,  is  to  be  found  in  John  Bassett  Moore's  Report  on  extraterrito- 
rial crime  and  the  Cutting  case,  Washington,  1887, 129  p.  See  idso  Chretien,  op.  cit,, 
221. 

*  Stoerk  in  HoltsendorflTs  Handbuch,  II,  631;  Chretien,  op,  cU,,  218;  Law  of  Costa 
Rica,  Dec.  20,  1886,  Art.  4,  Annuaire  de  legislation  4trang^re,  1887,  p.  869. 

*  Renton,  A.  W.,  and  Phillimore,  G.  G.,  The  comparative  law  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  London,  1910,  pp.  253-254. 

*  Buixati,  G.  C,  Le  droit  international  priv^  d'aprte  les  conventions  de  la  Haye, 
lYeoch  trazislation  by  Francis  Rey,  Paris,  1911;  Lomonaoo,  op,  cU.,  166. 
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ship  and  similar  matters  are  largely  controlled  by  his  national  law,* 
This  personal  law  of  the  individual,  which  the  principle  of  territoriality 
has  recognizedi  is  directly  connected  with  the  period  of  the  early 
Middle  Ages  when  the  personal  law  or  personal  statute  controlled  the 
entire  legal  status  of  the  individual. 

Before  jurisdiction  became  national  within  a  politically  and  geo- 
graphically defined  territoryi  this  personal  law  was  usually  the  law  of 
the  domicil,  an  inheritance  from  the  Roman  law.^  The  legislation 
following  the  French  Revolution  (for  example,  Article  3  of  the  French 
Code  Napoleon)  first  gave  expression  to  the  principle  of  nationality 
as  controUing  the  status  and  capacity  of  persons.  This  principle  was 
followed  in  the  Austrian  AUgemeines  burgerlickes  Ge^etzbuch  of  1811 
(Article  4),  though  the  capacity  of  foreigners  was  still  left  to  the  old 
rule  of  domicil.  The  principle  of  nationality  as  governing  status, 
capacity  and  the  family  relations  received  its  greatest  impetus,  how- 
ever, from  the  Italian  school,  of  which  Mancani  was  the  principal 
apostle,  and  after  adoption  in  the  civil  code  of  Italy,  Spain,  Germany 
and  to  some  extent  by  Switzerland,  it  has  been  recognized  by  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  m  the  Hague  Conventions  on  private 
international  law,  resulting  from  the  conferences  of  1893,  1894,  1900 
and  1904.^  Certain  federal  states,  hke  Switzerland,  still  lend  emphasis 
to  the  principle  of  domicil  as  the  criterion  of  status  and  capacity, 
as  do  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Where  pohtical  nationality 
is  distributed  throughout  the  world  among  various  systems  of  private 
law,  as  for  example,  British  nationality,  which  exists  hi  Quebec, 
Scotland  and  South  Africa,  this  personal  law  must  refer  to  domicil 
within  the  political  nationality. 

The  state  in  turn  undertakes  toward  its  citizens  certain  duties  which 

^  Bluntschii,  op.  cit,f  i  379;  Rolin,  A.,  Principes  de  droit  international  privd, 
PftriB,  1897,  I,  114, 

i  Bar,  op.  cii.f  1 12;  set*  also  Savigny,  op.  cU.^  88  d  $eq, 

*  The  conventions  establishes!  nilp^  concerning  the  adjustment  of  confljcta  of  law 
in  matters  of  marriage,  ilivorce  and  giiardianahip.  With  but  sligljt  qualifications, 
the  law  of  the  nationality  was  adopted  as  the  law  Rovenung  these  legal  relations. 
8et^  Meili,  F.,  und  Maiiielok,  A.,  Dim  intemationale  Privat-und  Zivilpro2<'fi8recht  anf 
Grund  der  Haaijer  Konventionen,  Ztlrich,  1011.  See  also  Weetlake,  J.,  A  treatifle 
on  private  international  law,  4th  ed.,  London,  1905|  27  ei  teg. 
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are  an  outgrowth  of  the  relation  itself,  but  which  in  their  exercise  are 
the  result  of  international  agreement  and  concession.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  duties  of  the  state  is  the  obligation  to  receive  its  own 
citizens  expelled  by  other  states,  or  repatriation.^  This  obligation 
Von  Bar  considers  the  true  kernel  of  nationality.^  Banishment  has 
now  been  practically  abandoned  as  a  penalty  against  citizens.  No 
state  can  legally  require  other  states  to  receive  its  banished  citizen, 
and  if  they  were  to  refuse  him  admission,  it  would  be  obliged  to  ac- 
cept him  again  as  a  resident  member  of  the  national  community. 

The  second  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  the  state  by  virtue  of  the 
relationship  is  the  protection  of  the  citizen  abroad.  The  security  of 
international  intercourse  depends  upon  the  fact,  recognized  by  the 
practice  of  nations,  that  states  assume  toward  their  citizens  the  ob- 
ligation, and  possess  as  against  other  states  the  right,  of  assuring  their 
dtizen  abroad  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  certain  legal  rights. 

PROTECTION  ABROAD 

§  14.  Diplomatic  Protection  a  Limitation  on  Territorial  Jurisdiction. 

The  bond  of  citizenship  implies  that  the  state  watches  over  its 
citizens  abroad,  and  reserves  the  right  to  interpose  actively  in  their 
behalf  in  an  appropriate  case.  Too  severe  an  assertion  of  territorial 
control  over  them  by  the  state  of  residence  will  be  met  by  the  emer- 
gence of  the  protective  right  of  the  national  state,  and  the  potential 
force  of  this  phenomenon  has  largely  shaped  the  rights  assumed  by 
states  over  resident  aliens. 

The  principles  of  territorial  jurisdiction  and  personal  sovereignty 
are  mutually  corrective  forces.  An  excessive  application  of  the  ter- 
ritorial principle  is  limited  by  the  custom  which  grants  foreign  states 
certain  rights  over  their  citizens  abroad,  sometimes  merely  the  applica- 
tion of  foreign  law  by  the  local  courts,  sometimes,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  principle  of  protection,  a  certain  amount  of  jurisdiction. 
In  the  Orient  and  in  semi-civilized  states  this  often  involves  a  com- 

*  MartitJB,  F.  von.,  Das  Recht  der  StaatsangehOrigkeit  im  internationalen  Verkehr 
in  Hirth's  Annalen  des  deutschen  Reichs,  1875,  p.  794;  Stoerk  in  2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P. 
(1895),  288;  also  in  Holtzendorff's  Handbuch,  II,  §  119;  Gareis,  op,  cU.,  163. 

*  Bar,  op.  cU.,  139. 
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plete  surrender  of  local  jurisdiction  in  favor  of  the  foreign  state,  and  in 
states  conforming  more  closely  to  the  highest  type  of  civilized  govern- 
ment, it  consists  in  partial  derogations  from  territorial  jurisdiction 
in  special  classes  of  cases,  e.  g.,  consular  jurisdiction  in  certain  com- 
mercial disputes  and  over  national  merchant  vessels.^  Fundamentally, 
these  concessions  are  made  to  assure  individuals  the  most  appropriate 
regulative  agency  for  their  legal  relations. 

It  is  the  obhgation  of  every  state  to  regard  the  citizens  of  other 
states  as  the  subjects  of  legal  rights,^  and  to  furnish  the  machinery 
for  enforcing  the  rights  granted  by  municipal  law. 

When  the  citizen  leaves  the  national  territory  he  enters  the  domain 
of  inteiTiational  law.  By  residence  abroad  he  does  not  merely  carry 
with  him  certain  rights  and  duties  imposed  by  the  municipal  law  of  his 
own  state,  but  he  enters  into  a  new  sphere  of  mutual  rights  and  ob- 
ligations between  himself  as  a  resident  ahen  and  the  state  of  his 
residence.  By  receiving  the  ahen  upon  its  territory,  the  state  of  resi- 
dence admits  the  sovereignty  of  his  national  country  and  recognizes 
the  bond  which  attaches  him  to  it.  A  failure  on  his  part  to  comply 
wnth  his  newly  created  obligations  to  the  state  of  residence  is  met 
by  repression  and  punishment  in  the  local  courts.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  failure  of  the  territorial  state  to  fulfill  its  obligations  toward  the 
alien  is  met  by  repreasion  on  the  part  of  his  home  state.  The  extent 
of  tliese  obligations  toward  the  resident  alien  has  been  measured  by 
international  law  and  practice,  though  the  very  nature  of  repressive 
action  has  permitted  the  element  of  physical  power  and  political 
expediency  at  times  to  obscure  and  even  obhterate  purely  legal  rights. 

Legally,  the  measure  of  the  obligation  of  the  state  of  residence  to 
resident  aliens  is  the  measure  of  the  national  state's  right.  The  extent 
of  the  failure  to  fulfill  the  obligation,  ordinarily  known  as  the  inter- 
national rcsponsibihty  of  the  state,  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  diplomatic  pressure  or  protection  which  the  national  state 
is  authorized  to  interpose. 

States  are  legal  persons  and  the  direct  subjects  of  international  law. 
They  are  admitted  into  the  international  community  on  condition  that 

*  Hall,  W.  E,,  Foreign  powers  and  jurisdiction,  Oxford,  1894,  pp.  4-6. 

*  Heilbom,  op,  cit.t  75  ef  seq. 
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they  possess  certain  essential  characteristics,  such  as  a  defined  terri- 
tory, independence,  etc.    In  addition,  they  must  manifest  their  power 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  efifectively  and,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  to 
assure  foreigners  within  it  of  a  minimum  of  rights.    This  minimum 
standard  below  which  a  state  cannot  fall  without  incurring  responsibility 
to  one  or  more  of  the  other  members  of  the  international  commimity 
has  been  shaped  and  established  by  the  advance  of  civilization  and 
the  necessities  of  modem  international  intercourse  on  the  part  of  in- 
dividuals.   The  home  state  of  the  resident  alien  is  concerned  not  with 
the  legal  legitimacy  of  a  foreign  government,^  but  with  its  actual 
ability   to  fulfill  the  obligations  which  this  international  standard 
imposes  upon  it.    The  resident  alien  does  not  derive  his  rights  directly 
from  international  law,  but  from  the  municipal  law  of  the  state  of 
residence,  though  international  law  imposes  upon  that  state  certain 
obligations  which  under  the  sanction  of  responsibility  to  the  other 
states  of  the  international  community,  it  is  compelled  to  fulfill.    When 
the  local  state  fails  to  fulfill  these  duties,  ''when  it  is  incapable  of 
ruling,  or  rules  with  patent  injustice,"  the  right  of  diplomatic  protec- 
tion inures  to  those  states  whose  citizens  have  been  injured  by  the 
governmental  delinquency.' 

International  law  recognizes  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the 
family  of  nations  certain  norms  or  attributes  of  government  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  the  rights  of  the  individual.  The  independence  of 
states,  with  the  right  of  administering  law  and  justice  imcontrolled  by 
other  states,  is  one  of  the  norms  by  which  this  end  is  attained.  In 
countries  which  habitually  maintain  effective  government,  the  pro- 
tective function  of  the  national  government  of  a  resident  alien  is 
usually  limited  to  calling  the  attention  of  the  local  government  to  the 
performance  of  its  international  duty.  The  right,  however,  is  always 
reserved,  and  in  the  case  of  less  stable  and  well-ordered  governments 
frequently  exercised,  of  taking  more  efifective  measures  to  secure  to 

1  The  aasaaBination  of  the  King  of  Servia  by  certain  nobles  and  of  President  Madero 
by  rebels  was  of  no  special  concern  for  international  law,  in  view  of  the  immediate 
estabiishment  of  a  government  having  the  power  to  fulfill  the  international  obliga- 
tions of  the  state.     . 

<  Hall,  W.  £.,  Foreign  powers  and  jurisdiction,  4;  Bluntschli,  op.  cU.,  §  3S0. 
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their  citizeoB  abroad  a  measure  of  fair  treatment  conforming  to  the 
international  standard  of  justice.  While  the  right  of  every  state  to 
exercise  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  mthiii  its  territorj^  over  all 
persons  within  it  is  recognized,  foreign  nations  retain  over  their 
citizens  abroad  a  protective  surveillance  to  see  that  their  rights  as 
individuals  and  as  nationals  receive  the  just  measure  of  recognition 
established  by  the  principles  of  municipal  and  international  law.' 
Non-interposition  is  the  rule  only  so  long  as  states  are  careful  to  ob- 
serve their  international  duties.  Diplomatic  protection,  therefore,  is  a 
complcmentar>'  or  reserv^ed  right  invoked  only  when  the  state  of  resi- 
denec  fails  to  conform  with  this  interaatiomil  st^indard. 

States  norinally  avoid  the  two  extremes  (1)  of  leaving  their  citizens 
entirely  unprotected  and  (2)  of  improperly  impairing  the  administra- 
tion of  justice^  in  a  foreign  country  by  immediately  interposing  in  their 
behalf  before  local  remedies  have  been  exhausted.  When  iuterposition 
is  immediate,  it  is  justified  by  the  allegation  that  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  not  up  to  the  international  standard  of  civilized 
justice  which  requires  forl>earance  of  diplomatic  action. 

The  rules  of  international  law^  in  this  matter  fall  with  particular 
severity  upon  those  countries  where  law  and  administration  frequently 
deviate  from  and  fall  below  this  standard;  for  tlie  fact  that  their  own 
citizens  can  be  compelled  to  accept  such  maladministration  is  not  a 
criterion  for  the  measure  of  treatment  which  the  ahen  can  demand, 
and  international  practice  seems  to  have  denied  these  comitries  the 
right  to  avail  theniselves  of  the  usual  defense  that  the  alien  is  given 
the  benefit  of  the  same  laws,  the  same  administration,  and  the  same 
protection  as  the  national. 

The  broad  principle  of  international  law  that  when  an  individual 
estabhshe^  himself  in  a  foreign  st^te  he  renders  himself  subject  to  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  state  and  must  normally  accept  the 
institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  state  6nd  suitable  to  them- 
selves, must  be  \iewed  in  its  relation  to  the  complementary  principle 
that  the  individual  in  question  still  owes  allegiance  to  his  own  state; 


'  Addresa  before  the  American  Society  of  International  l^w,  April  29,  1910,  Pro- 
eeedings,  46;  Heilbom,  op.  cif.,  *34  et  neq.;  Pillet,  A.,  Recherchea  aur  Les  droits  fondur 
mentaux  dcs  6tats,  P&ria,  1899,  p.  19  et  seq.j  particularly  at  p.  28. 
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and  will  be  protected  by  that  state  when  his  rights,  as  measured  not 
necessarily  and  finally  by  the  local,  but  by  the  international,  standard 
are  invaded. 

§  16.  Ric^t  and  Duty  of  Protection. 

Many  writers  consider  diplomatic  protection  a  duty  of  the  state,  ^ 
as  well  as  a  right.    If  it  is  a  duty  internationally,  it  is  only  a  moral 
and  not  a  legal  duty,  for  there  is  no  means  of  enforcing  its  fulfillment. 
Inasmuch  as  the  state  may  determine  in  its  discretion  whether  the 
injury  to  the  citizen  is  suflBciently  serious  to  warrant  or  whether  polit- 
ical expediency  justifies  the  exercise  of  the  protective  forces  of  the 
collectivity  in  his  behalf,^ — ^for  the  interests  of  the  majority  cannot  be 
sacrificed — ^it  is  clear  that  by  international  law  there  is  no  legal  duty 
incumbent  upon  the  state  to  extend  diplomatic  protection.'    Whether 
such  a  duty  exists  toward  the  citizen  is  a  matter  of  municipal  law 
of  his  own  country,^  the  general  rule  being  that  even  imder  municipal 
law  the  state   is  imder  no  legal  duty  to  extend   diplomatic  pro- 
tection.^ 

The  state  has,  however,  in  international  law,  a  right  as  against  other 
states  to  protect  its  citizen  abroad.  This  international  right  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  and  attempts  to  limit  it  by  the  municipal  legisla- 
tion of  defendant  states  have  not  been  successful.*  The  individual 
is  also  often  said  to  have  a  right  to  the  protection  of  his  government.^ 
This  is,  however,  a  moral  rather  than  a  legal  right,  for  it  is  imenforce- 

1  Martens,  Traits,  444  and  as  arbitrator  in  Costa  Rica  Packet  (Gt.  Brit.)  v. 
Netherlands,  May  16,  1895,  Moore's  Arb.  4952.  Lomonaco,  op,  cU.,  212,  calls 
it  ''always  a  sacred  duty."  Grotius,  II,  eh.  XXV,  §§  1  and  2;  Vattel,  I,  eh.  II,  §§  13- 
16;  Fiore,  Dir.  int.  oodificato,  5th  ed.,  {  531  note;  PradieivFod^,  §  402. 

</i^ni,  §143. 

*  Oppenheim,  I,  S  319;  Heilbom,  System,  70. 

«Diena,  Dir.  int.  pubblico,  Napoli,  1908,  p.  258;  Heilbom,  System,  70.  Mr. 
Frelingfiuysen,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Soteldo,  April  4,  1884,  For.  Rel.  1884,  601. 

*  Certain  German  writers,  basing  their  contention  upon  art.  3,  S  6  of  the  Consti- 
tatkm  of  the  German  Empire,  which  provides:  ''Against  foreign  states  all  Germans 
equally  have  the  right  to  demand  the  protection  of  the  Empire,"  assert  that  there 
is  a  municipal  duty  to  protect.  Seydel,  Bayerisches  Staatsrecht,  I,  p.  300,  note  43; 
Grabowaky  in  12  Va^altungsarchiv  (1904),  232  et  teq. 

•Ifrfra,i  390  et9eq. 
'/f^,  {138. 
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able  by  legal  methods.*  Even  under  the  German  constitution,  which 
expressly  accords  German  subjects  the  right  to  protection,  no  legal 
remedy  or  means  of  enforcing  the  right  has  been  granted.* 

THE   PROTECTIVE    FtTNCTION 

§  16.  Political  Philosophy.    Function  of  the  State. 

In  arriving  at  the  basis  for  the  external  activity  of  the  state  in 
protcrting  citizeni>  abroad^  we  are  led  into  the  field  of  the  true  function 
of  the  state.  Being  cont'erned  primarily  with  international  law,  or  the 
material  and  external  sides  of  state  activHty,  we  can  avoid  all  abstract 
philosophy,  with  the  attempt  to  bring  the  meaning  of  the  term  ^^state** 
into  harmony  with  a  general  theory  of  the  universe.^ 

From  the  beginning  of  civilization,  the  n3lation  between  the  state 
and  the  individual  and  the  proper  sphere  of  the  activity  of  each  have 
been  discussed  by  pohtical  philosophers^  Under  the  ancient  theory  of 
the  statCp  especially  among  the  Greeks,  the  state  was  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  mm  of  human  life,  an  end  in  itself.*  Individuals  appeared 
only  as  parts  of  the  state;  their  rights  and  welfare  were  recognized 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  was  serviceable  to  the  state.  By  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  with  its  absence  of  political  freedom  but  strong  pro- 
tection for  private  rights,  a  more  just  sense  of  the  relation  between 
state  and  individual  obtained,  at  least  so  far  as  the  sphere  of  law  is 
concerned.  The  Kantian  theory  of  the  Rechtslaat  considered  the  sole 
duty  of  the  state  the  maintenance  of  the  legal  security  of  each  in* 
dividual.  This  attempt  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  governmental  activity 
was  adopted  by  the  orthodox  political  economy  which  reduced  the 
function  of  the  state  to  the  minimum  of  maintaining  security.*     A 

*  i.  e.f  the  individual  has  no  legtil  claim  to  protection.    Rivier,  Principes,  I,  272, 

*  Seydel  and  Grabowsky,  op,  cii.f  consider  it  a  Bubjective  right,  i.  c,  that  the  in- 
dividual hajB  a  legal  claim  Ui  proteclion.  Jeilinek  contests  this  view,  asserting  that 
the  right  to  protection  is  a  reflex  of  an  objective  right,  t.  e.^  the  individual  has  no 
formal  legal  claim  to  it,  Jelliaek,  SyHtom,  2nd  ed.,  li>05,  pp.  119-120.  Laband 
tftateSf  rather  equivocally,  that  protection  by  the  state  is  not  a  favor  or  a  gratuity, 
but  that  the  individuaFs  right  is  recognized,  Deutsche^  8taatsrecht^  1,  139,  cited 
byJdlinek,  119, 

»  McKiH.'hnie,  S,  W.,  The  state  and  the  individual,  Glasgow,  1806,  p.  52. 

*  Blunlschli,  J,  K.,  The  theory  of  the  state,  Oxford,  1898,  p.  305, 

*  Duguit,  L,,  Etudes  de  droit  public.    1,  L*etat,  le  droit  objectif  et  la  loi  poaitiv^ 
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more  modem  theory,  entirely  individualistic  and  utilitarian,  supported 
strongly  by  Macaulay,  Bentham  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  regarded  the 
state  as  a  means  only  to  insure  and  increase  the  sum  of  private  hap- 


The  one-sidedness  of  each  of  these  views  has  become  more  evident 
with  the  growth  of  social  l^islation  during  the  past  generation.  The 
state  is  not  merely  an  end  in  itself,  nor  only  a  means  to  secure  in- 
dividual welfare.  Just  as  the  nation  is  something  more  than  a  sum 
of  the  individuals  belonging  to  it,  so  the  national  welfare  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  individual  welfare.  National  welfare  and  individual  wel- 
fare are  indeed  intimately  bound  together.  In  an  impairment  of 
individual  rights,  the  state,  the  social  solidarity,  is  affected;  ^  yet 
where,  in  a  particular  case,  the  redress  of  the  individual  wrong  would 
involve  too  great  a  social  cost,  it  may  be  overlooked,  and  the  measure- 
ment of  the  balance  of  advantages  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  assurance  of  the  welfare  of  individuals,  therefore,  is  a  primary 
function  of  the  state,  accomplished  internally  by  the  agency  of  munic- 
ipal public  law,  and  externally  through  the  instrumentalities  of  in- 
ternational law  and  diplomacy.  The  establishment  of  the  machinery 
to  insure  this  object  constitutes  an  essential  function  of  state  activity 
—within,  protecting  every  member  of  society  from  injustice  or  oppres- 
sion by  every  other  member;  without,  protecting  its  citizens  from 
violence  and  oppression  by  other  states.  Authorities  differ  in  giving 
expression  to  this  function  of  the  state,  but  modern  publicists  agree 
that  it  finds  its  basis  in  the  nature  of  the  state  and  in  the  doctrine  of 
Locke  that  "the  end  of  government  is  the  good  of  mankind."  ' 

Paris,  1901,  p.  288.  See  the  theories  of  Kant  and  Humboldt  as  discussed  in  Blunt- 
acfali,  op.  cU.,  68. 

» McKechnie,  op,  cit.f  77;  Ritchie,  op.  cit,f  87. 

<  Duguit,  op,  eU.,  290. 

*  McKechnie,  op.  cU,j  74;  Bluntschli,  op.  cU.,  319  et  acq.  For  an  account  of  the 
eootributioDS  of  a  long  line  of  publicists  to  political  theory  and  philosophy,  especially 
as  involved  in  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  individual,  and  the  struggle  between 
authority  and  liberty,  see  the  works  of  McKechnie,  BluntschU,  and  Duguit  cited 
above,  and  Yeaman,  G.  H.,  The  study  of  government,  Boston,  1871,  and  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  P.,  The  modem  state  in  relation  to  society  and  the  individual,  London, 
1891. 
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International  lawyers,  unwilling  to  indulge  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion a^  to  the  relation  between  the  state  and  the  individual,  assert 
that  the  final  mission  of  the  state  and  the  aim  of  international  or- 
ganization culminates  in  the  guaranty  of  the  collective  security  of  the 
nation  and  the  personal  security  of  the  individual  and  of  his  rights, 
and  the  promotion  of  social  and  individual  welfare.^  Diplomatic 
protection,  therefore,  as  a  governmental  function  to  achieve  security 
and  justice,  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the  state. ^  It  is  entirely 
consistent  with  the  principle  of  independence,  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  latter,  as  an  attribute  of  states,  is  only  recognized  by  international 
law  on  the  theory  that  it  is  the  best  me^ns  of  accomplishing  state 
functions.  Its  basis  being  practical,  international  law  permits  it  to 
be  set  aside,  when  it  is  misapplied,  by  the  diplomatic  interposition  of 
those  states  whose  interests,  through  their  citizens,  have  been  prej- 
udiced by  the  delinquency.  Diplomatic  protection  thus  conforms 
with  the  aim  of  international  orgauization^^ — the  advancement  and 
perfection  of  those  rights  which  the  modern  development  of  inter- 
national law,  by  custom  and  treaty,  has  recognized  as  inherent  in  the 
individual. 

*  Sec,  c,  g\,  Martens,  op.  eU,,  §85;  HoUaendorlf's  Handbuch,  I,  §  15;  and  Huber, 
Beitritge  zur  JvemUni*  der  soziologiacheQ  Grimdlagen  dc«  Vi>lkerrecht9  y.  Staat- 
eDgLt?olls(;liaft  in  4  Julirbuch  dea  ^ffcntbchen  Rechts  (1910J,  56-134;  Vattel,  Chitty- 
Ingraham  ed,,  Phila.,  1^55,  PreUmin.  S  22;  Bk.  I,  ch.  U,  §$  13-16;  see  also  A.  H.  Snow, 
'*The  American  philostjphy  of  government^',  in  8  A,  J.  I.  L.(1914),  191,  2tX)  and  Hob- 
house,  Leonard  T.,  8ociaI  evolution  and  politicoil  theory,  New  York,  1911,  Chap.  IX; 
Wilson,  Roland  K.,  The  province  of  the  eUte,  London,  1911,  Chaps.  1  and  11. 

•  Fillet,  A.,  Le  droit  international  pubUc,  eea  6l^nacnts  conatitutifa,  domaine  et  objet, 
1  E.  G.  a  I.  p.  (1894),  5. 


CHAPTER  n 

THE  ALIEN 

§  17.  Historical  Development  of  Legal  Position  of  Alien 

The  l^al  position  of  the  alien  has  in  the  progress  of  time  advanced 
from  that  of  complete  outlawry,  in  the  days  of  early  Rome  and  the 
Germanic  tribes,  to  that  of  practical  assimilation  with  nationals,  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  Twelve  Tables  of  Rome,  the  alien  and  enemy 
were  classed  together,  the  word  hastis  being  used  interchangeably  to 
designate  both.  Only  the  Roman  citizen  had  rights  recognized  in 
law.  When  Rome  became  a  conquering  and  commercial  nation,  cer- 
tain classes  of  foreigners  were  admitted  into  friendly  relations  with  that 
government.  By  special  treaty,  or  through  hospitality,  or  the  neces- 
sities of  commerce,  these  aliens  were  accorded  the  benefits  of  the  so- 
called  jus  gentium,  or  the  law  common  to  all  mankind,  for  the  jus 
cwUe  was  reserved  exclusively  for  Roman  citizens.  The  barbarians, 
or  those  with  whom  the  Empire  had  no  friendly  relations,  had  no  rights 
at  all.*  The  PrcMr  Peregrinus,  first  appointed  in  242  B.  C.  was  the 
special  judge  of  the  legal  relations  of  aliens,  either  among  themselves 
or  with  Romans,  and  he  applied  the  jus  gentium. 

The  Grermanic  tribes,  in  the  early  period,  were  hardly  more  hospitable 
to  the  alien  than  were  the  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Romans.  Their 
later  wanderings,  however,  brought  them  into  constant  relations  with 
foreigners,  and  while  rights  of  foreigners  were  not  recognized,  the  prac- 
tice of  hospitality  ameliorated  the  alien's  harsh  position  of  outlawry. 

>  BemheiiD,  A.  C,  The  history  of  the  law  of  aliens,  New  York,  1885,  p.  7  et  seq. 
For  the  history  of  the  law  of  aliens  see  also  the  works  of  Frisch,  Hans  von,  Das 
Fremdenrecht,  Berlin,  1910,  pp.  5-22;  Demangeat,  Charles,  Histoire  de  la  condi- 
tion civile  des  Strangers  en  France  dans  Tancien  et  dans  le  nouveau  droit,  Paris, 
1844;  Sapey,  C.  A.,  Les  Strangers  en  France  sous  Tancien  et  le  nouveau  droit,  Paris, 
1843;  Weiss,  A.,  Traits  de  droit  international  priv^,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1908,  v.  2,  chap.  1; 
PSerantoni,  A.,  Trattato  di  diritto  intonazionale,  Rome,  1881,  v.  1.  The  etymology 
of  the  words  used  to  describe  aliens  is  discussed  in  Bemheim,  20-21. 
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In  the  feudal  period,  when  the  principles  of  unchallenged  residence 
of  an  alien  for  a  certain  period  {generally  a  year  and  a  day),  and 
voluntary  subjection  to  the  protecting  patronage,  first  of  a  member 
of  the  tribe  and  later  of  the  feudal  lord^  had  become  recognized  in- 
stitutions, the  disabilities  of  the  alien  became  more  clearly  defined* 
The  disabilities  and  restrictions  differed  in  degree  in  different  baronies, 
although  based  on  similar  principles.  In  the  restriction  of  personal 
literty,  the  ''jus  uyildfangiaiuSf'^  the  exactions  ranged  from  the  im- 
position of  complete  serfdom^  or  a  prohibition  to  leave  the  domain  or 
to  marry  without  the  lord's  consent,  to  almost  complete  personal 
freedom,  subject  to  pajonent  of  taxes  and  fines. ^  The  principle  of  the 
so-called  drmt  d*aubain€  (literally  translated,  ** right  of  the  foreigner'') 
was  in  force  throughout  the  feudal  period.  Properly  speaking,  this 
involved  the  right  of  the  lord  or  fi.^icus  to  take  the  estate  of  the  for- 
eigner at  his  death,  and  in  application  consisted  of  the  disability  of  the 
foreigner  to  take  by  succession  or  to  become  a  testator,  either  uncon- 
ditionally, or  subject  to  the  payment  of  certain  sums  to  the  lord.^  Po- 
litical rights  there  were  none-  The  principal  difference  between  the 
person  who  was  bom  in  the  fief  or  race  and  the  stranger  who  settled 
there  was  in  the  imnmnity  of  the  former  from  the  droit  d*aubaine. 
Until  the  time  when  political  rights  were  conceded,  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  nationality  and  doinicil  was  slight.  As  has  been  ol> 
served,  nationality,  as  the  bond  through  which  the  citizen  is  attached 
to  his  state,  securing  through  his  state  the  recognition  and  the  ulti- 
mate enforcement  of  rights  abroad,  did  not  clearly  emerge  as  a  legal 
relation  with  definite  individual  rights  until  the  period  of  the  French 
revolution. 

From  the  fifteenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries,  many  of  the  feudal 
disabilities  of  aliens  were  retained  in  principle  though  reduced  in 
severity  of  application.  It  wiE  not  be  feasible  to  enter  into  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  degrees  of  alienage,  nor  of  the  various  disabilities 
to  which  aliens  were  subjected.^  The  most  important  were  the  droit 
d'aubaine  and  the  somewhat  leas  onerous  jus  detraclus  or  drait  de  di^ 

'  Bemheim,  op,  cU.^  35,  44. 

*  Beraheim,  op.  ciL^  37,  46;  Friach,  op,  cU,f  22  el  seq, 

•See  Bemheim,  ap.  cit.f  41,  49, 
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tradiarij  a  reduction  or  tax  on  property  first  applied  in  Germany  on 
property  which  a  Gefman  resident  of  one  province  acquired  in  and 
removed  from  another  province.  It  applied  at  first  not  to  all  foreign- 
ers, but  only  to  persons  belonging  to  different  provinces  of  the  same 
nation.  By  the  eighteenth  century,  it  had  become  a  widespread  in- 
stitution in  Europe,  and  applied  to  all  foreigners.  The  alien,  more- 
over, was  incapable  of  taking  ab  intestalo,  nor  could  he  become  a 
testator.  He  was  also  subjected  to  various  discriminations  in  the 
matter  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure. 

In  England,  the  feudal  period  was  of  briefer  duration  than  on  the 
Continent.  The  droit  d^avbaine  did  not  ripen  into  a  legal  institution, 
nor  was  the  alien  protected  by  the  sovereign.^  Statutes  passed  from 
time  to  time  removed  the  more  onerous  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
alien.  Merchant  aliens  who  were  always  favored  by  English  law  re- 
ceived by  license  a  limited  right  to  reside  and  trade  in  England,  sub- 
ject to  payments  of  various  kinds.*  In  the  course  of  time  the  privi- 
leges of  alien  merchants  were  enlarged  and  extended  to  other  aliens 
as  well.  Curiously,  however,  the  feudal  notions  of  real  property,  the 
ownership  of  which  involved  an  oath  of  allegiance,  which  of  course 
could  not  be  taken  by  an  alien,  prevailed  in  England  up  to  1870,  when 
by  the  act  of  33  Vict.  c.  14,  aliens  were  first  rendered  capable  of  taking 
title  in  fee  to  real  property.' 

With  the  growth  and  necessities  of  commerce  and  the  more  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  aliens,  combined  with  the  enlightened  views  of 
individual  rights  which  the  French  Revolution  brought  in  its  train, 
the  more  onerous  of  the  disabilities  of  aliens,  principally  the  droit 
ianbaine  and  the  droit  de  ditradion,  were  gradually  abolished  by 
treaty  and  statute,  so  that  at  the  present  time,  in  his  private  relations, 
the  legal  position  of  the  alien  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the 

'  Bernheim,  op.  cU.,  51  et  seq,;  Hansard,  Geo.,  Treatise  on  the  law  relating  to 
aliens  and  denization  and  naturalisation,  London,  1S44;  La  Baron,  F.  A.,  Code 
des  dtrangers,  London,  1849;  Henriques,  H.  S.  Q.,  The  law  of  aliens  and  naturaliza- 
tion, London,  1906,  1  et  seq. 

*  Walford,  C,  A  review  of  the  early  laws  regulating  the  privileges  of  foreign  mer- 
chants in  9th  Annual  Report  (1881)  of  the  Asso.  for  the  Reform  and  Codification 
d  the  Law  of  Nations,  198-224. 

*  Bemheim,  op.  cit.,  124  et  acq.;  Henriques,  op.  cU.,  3-6. 
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national.  Minor  disabilities  of  various  kinds  have  in  different  places 
survived,  as,  for  example,  the  prohibitions  to  hold  real  property,  or 
to  convey  an  indefeasible  title  by  will,  which  still  exist  in  various 
states  of  the  United  States;  certain  restrictions  as  to  the  admission  of 
undesirable  classes  due  to  social  and  economic  reasons;  and  various 
procedural  discriminations  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  national, 
as  the  security  for  costs  {cautio  jiidicaium  solvi)  required  of  the  alien 
plaintiff.-  These  disabilities  differ  in  detail  from  country  to  country. 
They  will  be  considered  presently  in  the  discussion  of  the  position 
of  the  alien  in  international  law. 

§  18*  Relation  of  Law  of  Aliens  to  Different  Branches  of  Law. 

The  law  of  aliens  enters  the  domain  both  of  pubUc  and  private 
international  law.  The  latter  records  the  rights  recognized  and  denied 
by  positive  municipal  law;  the  former  controls  and  criticizes  the  munic- 
ipal grant  or  refusal  of  these  rights.  The  responsibility  of  the  state 
toward  indi\nduals,  both  nationals  and  ahens,  is  in  first  instance  a 
matter  of  municipal  law.  To  establish  the  extent  of  this  responsibility, 
or  the  stat-e's  failure  in  a  given  case  to  fulfill  its  international  duty, 
the  legal  position  of  the  alien  in  municipal  law  must  first  be  detei^ 
mined. 

§  19«  Position  of  Alien  in  Municipal  Law. 

The  alien  in  law  occupies  a  position  between  two  extremes — the 
one  a  barbaric  exclusion  of  all  aliens,  the  other,  a  complete  equality 
of  nationals  and  aliens.  The  first  extreme,  complete  exclusion,  is  no 
longer  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  state  fis  a  member  of  the 
society  of  nations.  Continental  writers  base  the  custom  of  international 
intercourse  on  the  so-called  right  of  each  state  to  enter  into  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  other  states  of  the  international  community, 
Anglo-American  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  find  no  such  right  t^  exist 
apart  from  treaty.^    A  few  continental  publicists  admit  that  the  duty 

^  Beale,  Joe.  H*,  The  junsdiction  of  courts  over  fopeigQcrs  in  25  Harvard  Law 
Rev,  (Jan.,  1913),  193,  196. 

« Westlake,  I  (2nd  ed.),  217;  Oppcnheim,  I  (2nd  ed.).  199;  Wtwbey,  Introduction 
(1872),  J  25. 
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erf  the  state  to  enter  into  coraniercial  relations  is  not  absolute,  and 
^agree  that  a  state  may  impose  prohibitive  customs  tariffs  or  prevent 
ort  by  a   burdensome  tax,  e,  g.j  the  prohibitive  tax  on  occasion 
on  the  export  of  Brazilian  coffee.    As  a  practical  matterj  it 
within  the  sovereign  power  of  a  state  to  isolate  itself  (as  wns  done 
fwithin  the  last  centur>^  by  China,  Japan,  Paraguay  and  Argentine), 
though  this  isolation  may  be  inconsistent  with  membership  in   the 
kfamiiy  of  nations.^   Practically  all  of  the  civilized  states  have  now  within 
Vdefimte  limits  granted  a  right  of  residence  and  travel  to  unobjection- 
'able  foreigners  and  accorded  them  a  wide  range  of  incidental  rights. 
The  universality  of  the  right  of  sojourn  granted  to  foreigners  affords 
Bome  justification  for  the  continental  theory  that  there  is  a  right  of 
mtemational  intercourse  which  these  treaties  merely  confirm,  define 
ind  regulate.    On  the  other  hand,  the  recognized  inherent  power  of  a 
state  to  exclude  foreigners,  which ^   however,  is  now  exercised  only 
against  certain  classes  of  undesirable  aliens,  lends  direct  support  of 
the  Anglo-American  view  that  apart  from  treaty  and  concession  there 
b  no  right  of  international  intercourse — notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
without  such  intercourse  international  existence  would  be  impossible. - 
Ai  the  present  day  the  right  of  admission  and  sojourn  on  the  part 
of  unobjectionable  aliens  is  almost  universally  recognized.     Qualifi- 
cations of  the  right,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  possibilities  of 
exclusion,  expuli^on  and  the  fixing  of  conditions  of  sojourn  by  the 
'ilale,  must  in  practice  be  based  upon  reasonable  grounds. 

The  legal  position  of  aliens  is  fixed  by  municipal  law,  but  international 
hw  and  the  obligations  of  the  state  toward  the  other  states  of  the  inter- 
national community,  have  imposed  certain  restrictions  upon  the  free- 
dani  of  the  legislator  and  territorial  sovereign.^     Another  eJFective 
[agency  of  control — aside  from  extraterritoriality'^has  been  the  fact 
[-that  the  measure  of  a  nation's  right  to  require  a  certain  standard  of 
ilraitment  for  its  subjects  abroad  constitutes  its  own  standard  for  the 
I  treatment  of  aliens.    The  present  inquiry,  therefore,  is  directed  toward 


'  Dtqiigiiet,  P.^  Cours  de  droit  int,  public,  4th  ed.^  236,  and  authorities  there  cited 

*Cliarlei  Earl  in  Proceediogp  of  the  Amer.  Sueiety  uf  Int.,  Law,  1011,  p.  S3. 

•  Deepagnet,  F.,  op,  cU.,  $  334;  Rolin,  A.,  Priecipes  du  droit  int.  priv^,  I,  Introducs- 
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establishing;  the  minimum  of  righta  which  the  state  must  accord  the 
alien  and  the  maximum  power  of  control  over  him— a  minimum  Ix^low 
which  it  cannot  descend  and  a  practical  maximum  which  it  cannot 
transcend  wthout  violating  the  international  standard  of  right  of 
the  alien  and  duty  of  the  state,  and  incurring  responsibility  t^  his 
national  government* 

§  20.  Sources  of  the  Law  of  Aliens. 

Before  undertaking  this  examination  it  will  first  be  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain the  sources  of  the  law  of  aUens.  Treaties  are  the  first  source^ 
usually  called  in  Europe  treaties  of  establishment  or  commercial  treaties, 
and  in  the  United  States  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
questions  dealt  with  in  these  treaties,  which  form  part  of  the  municipal 
law  of  states,  differ  with  the  degree  of  culture  and  ci\ilization  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  higher  a  statue  in  culture,  the  more  special  the 
topics  mentioned  in  the  treaties,  for  the  general  principles  governing 
the  treatment  of  aliens,  e.  g.,  protection  of  life,  liberty  and  property, 
are  recognized  by  all  civilized  states.  These  principles  are  either  em- 
bodied in  the  constitutions  or  are  considered  so  fundamental  that  no 
express  declaration  or  guaranty  is  required.  In  matters  of  private  law 
the  treaties  contain  but  few  provisions.  The  rule  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  alien  and  the  national  are  practically  assimilated.  In  treaties 
between  states  of  a  different  standard  of  culture,  or  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent in  morals  or  religion,  there  is  usually  a  detailed  expression  of 
every"  right  of  the  alien,  very  little  being  taken  for  granted.  Thus  the 
treaties  with  the  Balkan  states  are  more  detailed  in  their  specification 
of  treatment  than  those  among  the  larger  European  states.* 

The  second  source  of  law  governing  aliens  is  municipal  legislation, 
which  niay  te  divided  into  two  categories:  first,  general  legislation, 
which  affects  national  and  alien  alike,  or  such  legislation  from  the  force 
of  which  the  alien  is  not  expressly  excluded,  and  secondly,  special 
statutes  concerning  aliens,  which  arc  found  in  a  great  many  countries 
and  particularly  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  These  statutes 
have  no  application  to  the  nationals  of  the  state.  Among  these  special 
statutes  are  the  laws  governing  exclusion,  expulsion  and  extradition, 
*  Frisch,  op.  cU,,  92  el  seq. 
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which  usually  prescribe  limits  to  and  define  the  exercise  of  the  right 
^ which  the  state  by  general  international  law  pos^sesses.* 

MINtMITM   OP  RIGHTS   DUE   TO   ALIENS 

{21.  Method  of  Establishing  Minimum. 

The  establishment  of  the  limit  of  rights  which  the  state  must  grant 
the  aUen  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  custom  and  treaty,  and  is 
wpported  by  the  right  of  protection  of  the  alien's  national  state.    This 
Uimt  has  been  fixed  along  certain  broad  lines  by  treaties  and  inter- 
iMtiooal  practice.    It  has  secured  to  the  alien  a  certain  minimum  of 
bis  nece8sar>'^  to  the  enjoyment  of  hfe,  literty  and  property,  and 
I  so  controlled  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  state.    Thus,  for  example, 
tit  prevents  the  territorial  courts  from  decUning  to  take  jurisdiction 
Id  litigation  between  ahens,  or  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  an 
piUien  who  by  war  has  becooie  an  alien  enemy,  or  the  forbidding  of 
|tbe  alien's  right  of  succession  to  property.^    Nor  can  a  state  deprive 
aUen  of  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  diplomatic  protection  of  his 
[  government  if  the  state  \iolates  this  minimum  of  rights* 
International  law  is  concerned  not  with  the  specific  provisions  of 
the  municipal  legislation  of  states  in  the  matter  of  aliens,  but  with  the 
shment  of  a  somewhat  indefinite  standard  of  treatment  which  the 
!  cannot  violate  without  incurring  international  responsibility.    The 
5*8  liberty  of  action,  therefore,  is  fimited  by  the  right  of  other  states 
to  be  assured  that  a  certain  minimum  in  this  respect  will  not  be  over- 
jstepped.*    A  stipulation  in  treaties  or  municipal  statutes  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  state  is  not  responsible  to  ahens  to  any  greater  extent 
than   to  nationals  has  never  prevented  international  claims  where 
the  minimum  has  been  considered  as  violated,  nor  can  the  state's 
international  obUgations  be  avoided  or  reduced  by  provisions  of  mu- 
nicipal law,  or  by  the  fact  that  it  violates  the  rights  of  its  own  citizens.* 

*  Mr,  Brown*fl  view  as  to  the  relation  between  intematkjnal  and  municipal  bw  in 
niiea  governing  aliens,  and  the  prominence  given  to  treaties  as  a  hinitation 
I  territorial  jurisdiction  is  opposed  to  modem  tendencies  and  tlieories  of  munici- 
Sec  chap,  V  of  Broi^Ti,  Philip  M.,  Foreigners  in  Turkey,  Princeton,  1914. 
^Filfel^  A.,  Principes  de  droit  int.  priv^,  Paris,  19a3,  p.  194. 
iraici,ie9cf«a9. 

*Bm  Mone,  Citiienabip,  S  79,  presenting  a  forceful  account  (from  McCarthy)  of 
I'o  views,    Boeck  in  30  R.  G.  D.  I,  P.  (1913),  366,  37L 
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The  obligation  of  ** special  protection ",  often  guaranteed  in  treaties, 
merely  places  aliens  upon  an  equality  with  citizens^  and  is  not  an  in- 
surance against  all  iIljuo^  In  a  well-reasoned  opinion  on  a  claim 
arising  out  of  injuries  sustained  by  a  Mexican  citizen  during  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States,  Commissioner  Wadsworth  of  the  1868  com- 
mission stated  that  '* special  protection"  has  been  given  when  a  govern- 
ment has  done  all  in  its  power  to  put  down  a  rebellion  and  enforce 
the  hiw*'  Hall  aptly  remarks^  that  a  government  cannot  be  re- 
quiretl  to  provide  itaetf  with  the  most  efficient  means  possible  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  aliens,  nor  is  it  bound  to  alter  its  form  of  ad- 
ministration to  give  the  '* highest  possible'^  protection  to  the  interests 
of  foreign  states.  The  guarantee  of  "equal  protection/'  sometimes 
found  in  treaties  does  not  confer  the  same  substantive  rights  as  are 
gninteti  to  nationals,  but  only  assures  full  remedial  processes  for  the 
protection  of  such  rights  as  are  granted  to  the  aheo. 

§  22.  Recognition  of  Legal  Personality. 

Any  attempt  to  define  this  minimum  is  fraught  with  some  danger, 
inasmuch  as  it  varies  from  state  to  state.  In  modern  practice,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  first  obUgation  of  the  state  is  the  recognition  of  the 
alien's  legal  personality  and  with  it,  the  national  allegiance  which 
binds  him  to  liis  own  country.  In  the  duties  which  the  state  may 
impose  on  the  alien  it  is  hmited  by  the  obligations  resulting  from  this 
bond  of  nationality.  The  state  caimot  compel  the  alien  to  renounce 
his  nationality  or  the  rights  flowing  from  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  noted  that  in  the  matter  of  status  and  capacity,  the  state 
(among  the  countries  of  Em'ope)  applies  his  national  law  as  his  personal 
statute.  The  modern  tendency  is  to  bring  about  an  approximation 
of  the  alien  to  the  national  in  the  en]o>^nent  of  ci\il  rights.  The  term 
** civil  rights**,  while  somewhat  vague  in  meaning,  may  in  its  broadest 
interpretation  be  regarded  as  including  all  rights  not  pohtical,  and 
embraces  practically  all  the  rights  now  accorded  to  aliens  by  the  legis- 
lation of  the  more  civilized  states. 

»  Prate  (Mex.)  v.  U.  S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2S88,  2889.    See  also  BaJdwm 
(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  Apr.  U,  1S39,  Md,  2S5&-28d6. 
*  HaU,  4th  ed.,  230. 
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§23.  Status  of  Foreign  Corporations. 

There  is  more  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  the  obligation  to  rec- 
ognize the  legal  capacity  of  foreign  corporations.  Two  systems  have 
been  in  vogue,  the  one  restrictive,  which  gives  a  foreign  corporation 
few  if  any  rights  and  scarcely  even  recognizes  its  civil  personality, 
the  other  liberal,  which  grants  a  foreign  corporation,  within  certain 
specified  limitations,  the  same  rights  as  a  natural  person,  its  civil  per- 
sonality being  fully  recognized. 

The  restrictive  system,  supported  vigorously  by  Laurent  ^  and 
his  school,  is  founded  upon  the  Roman  "fiction"  theory  of  the  nature 
of  juridical  personality.  The  corporation  is  considered  as  having 
an  existence  only  in  the  territory  which  has  given  it  legal  birth,  and 
recognition  of  its  personality  abroad  is  deemed  to  require  an  express 
act  of  the  local  sovereign  power,  a  decree,  a  statute' or  a  treaty.  The 
fallacies  of  this  system,  which  with  the  necessities  of  modem  interna- 
tional commercial  relations  is  rapidly  being  discarded,  consist  in  over- 
emphasis of  the  fiction  theory  of  the  corporation,  and  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  civil  and  functional  capacity. 

A  corporation,  certainly  a  commercial  corporation,  is  composed 
of  human  beings  and  has  a  real  personality,  which  is  a  reality  in  every 
state.  Its  civil  capacity,  consisting  of  its  right  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  own  property,  is  essential  to  its  existence, 
and  may  be  recognized  quite  apart  from  any  permission  to  transact 
business  or  fulfill  its  functions.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  liberal 
system  founds  its  doctrine  upon  an  assimilation  between  foreign  cor- 
porations and  natural  persons.  The  corporation's  civil  capacity  and 
status  are  governed  by  its  personal  law  and  only  its  functional  capacity 
18  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  territorial  state.  This  con- 
trol is  limited  to  those  relations  of  the  corporation  which  concern  the 
dtizens  of  the  state,  its  public  policy,  or  the  interests  of  third  parties. 
Thus,  all  questions  of  internal  management  are  matters  of  personal 
law  and  are  free  from  interference  by  the  territorial  state.    The  func- 

'  Laurent,  Droit  civil  international,  IV,  119  e^  seq.;  Taney,  Ch.  J.,  in  The  Bank  of 
Augusta  V,  Earle,  13  Peters,  519  is  sometimes  (correctly,  it  is  believed)  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  view.  See  also  the  agreement  of  June  25, 1904  between  the  United  States 
and  Ruflsia  recognizing  the  dvil  capacity  of  corporations,  Malloy's  Treaties,  1910, 
U,  1534. 
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tional  capacity  of  a  corporation  is  limited  by  its  charter  and  the  law 
of  the  state  where  it  transacts  business. 

At  the  present  day,  practically  all  states  recognize  the  civil  capacity 
of  foreign  corporations  as  they  do  that  of  natural  (lersons,  With  the 
growth  of  commerce,  local  limitations  on  functional  capacity  are  grad- 
ually being  removed,  either  by  statute  or  treaty,  those  that  still  exist 
being  dictated  by  interests  of  public  policy.  Foreign  corporations, 
like  aliens  generally,  are  subject  to  local  regulations  of  registration 
and  other  provisions  of  penal  and  police  laws.* 


§  24.  Other  Rights  of  the  Alien. 

Assuming  that  the  alien  has  not  fallen  within  the  excluded  dBsam 
and  that  by  treaty  or  by  legislation  his  right  to  admission  is  recognized, 
the  state,  it  would  appear,  must  grant  him  in  addition  rights  of  sojourn 
and  trade.  Some  continental  writers  reduce  these  into,  first,  the  right 
of  international  communication;  and  second,  the  right  of  circulation  and 
residence.^  The  right  of  communication  implies  the  use  of  the  mails, 
transportation  facilities,  secrecy  of  correspondence,  etc.  The  right  of 
circulation  and  residence  is  subject  to  the  requirement  of  passports 
and  the  possibility  of  expulsion,  should  the  alien's  presence  become  a 
menace  to  the  pubUc  interests  of  the  state.  From  the  rights  of  resi- 
dence and  circulation  spring  the  right  to  security  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, always  subject,  however,  to  the  penal  laws  and  local  ordinances. 

* 'Civil  rights''  being  a  terra  of  uncertain  definition,  numerous  public- 
ists have  adopted  a  category  of  rights,  which  they  call  public  rights,  the 

1  This  important  8ubjc<;t,  the  status  of  foreign  corporations,  cannot  hero  be 
treated  exhauBtively.  Full  diacusaions  will  be  found  in  the  excellent  monograph  of 
Edward  H.  Young,  Foreign  companies  and  other  corporations,  Cainbridge,  1912, 
and  particularly  in  hi«  artit^le:  Stntus  of  foreign  corporations  and  the  legislature,  23 
Law  Quarterly  Review  (1907),  151-164,  29O-30:i  See  also  Fillet,  A.,  Dea  rK?rs«nn<!S 
moralee  en  droit  international  pnv6,  Paris,  1914;  Haladjian,  B.,  Dea  personnca 
morales  ^trang^reji,  Paris,  1901 ;  and  Mamelok^  A.,  Die  juriatische  Person  im  intep- 
nationalen  Privatrechtj  Zurich^  1900,  and  the  worka  cited  in  the  general  and  national 
bibliographiea  in  the  Appendix,  injm,  (Specially  the  worka  by  Diena,  Diritto  oom- 
merciaJc  intemaeionale,  I,  p.  229  et  #ig,,  Bar,  op.  ctl.,  327  et  »eq.;  Dicey,  op.  cU., 
485,  and  for  American  cases,  487-489;  PiUet,  op.  ciL,  181  et  seq.;  Moore'a  Dig,^  IV^  19 
and  Annuaire  of  the  Institute  of  Int.  Law,  v.  XI  (1891  session)^  171,  and  for  public 
and  qyasi'public  corporations,  v.  XVI  (1897  aession),  279  ei  »eq. 

'  Pillot,  op.  cU.f  186;  aee  also  Baty,  T.,  International  law,  London,  1909,  H, 
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eQJoyment  of  which  must  be  granted  to  every  alien.  A  list  of  these 
rights  is  difficult  to  draw.  They  include  personal  and  religious  liberty 
aod  inviolability  of  domicil,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  other  rights. 
In  particular,  the  alien  has  the  right  to  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
which  involves  access  to  the  courts  and  the  use  of  the  executive  arm 
of  the  government  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  granted. 

BiAXIMUM  POWER  OF  STATE  OVER  ALIENS 

§a4a.  Matters  of  PubUe  Law. 

Just  as  there  is  a  minimum  limit  of  rights  and  concessions  which 
the  state  must  grant  to  aliens,  so  there  is  a  maximum  limit  of  control 
by  the  state  which  it  cannot  exceed  without  violating  the  rights  of 
other  states.  The  obligations  due  by  the  alien  to  his  national  state 
and  the  rights  incident  to  the  bond  of  nationality  constitute  the  rdison 
fkre  of  this  superior  limit  of  the  action  of  the  state  with  respect  to 
aliens.  In  greater  part  it  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  state  of  resi- 
dence in  the  grant  of  political  rights  and  the  exaction  of  political  duties. 
Thus,  the  alien  as  a  general  rule  cannot  become  a  voter  and  is  in- 
eligible to  public  oflSce.  Similarly,  he  is  unable  to  practice  those  pro- 
fessions or  occupations  which  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance; so  in  many  countries,  he  cannot  become  a  judge,  an  attorney 
at  law,  a  juryman,  or  witness  to  certain  transactions.  The  bond  of 
nationality  in  other  respects  inhibits  the  freedom  of  action  of  the  state 
over  the  alien.  Thus,  it  cannot  confer  citizenship  upon  him  against 
his  will,  or  without  his  manifesting  an  intention  to  change  nationality. 
States  have  by  agreement  and  concession  fixed  among  themselves  the 
conditions  under  which  they  will  recognize  the  denationalization  of 
a  citizen  and  his  naturalization  in  another  state.  The  attempts  of 
Venezuela  in  1855  and  Brazil  in  1889  to  force  citizenship  on  resident 
aliens  met  with  vigorous  protest.^  So  the  state  likewise  cannot  re- 
quire military  service  from  the  alien,  nor  subject  him  to  the  extraor- 
dinary taxes  and  military  burdens  which  citizens  must  bear.  These 
exemptions  are  usually  provided  for  by  treaty  and  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  presently. 

>  17  Chmet  (1890),  766;  Thomas  in  4  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1897),  641.   See,  however, 
W.  W.  Willoughby  in  1  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1907),  924.   See  also  infra,  §  232. 
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§  26.  Matters  of  Private  Law. 

In  private  law,  the  maximom  limit  of  action  has  been  fixed  by  the 
obligatioo  to  respect  the  ** personal  statute'*  of  the  alien.  As  affecting 
alienage,  this  limitation  is  more  important  in  Europe,  where  nationality 
usually  controls  capacity  and  status,  than  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  where  domicil  is  the  criterion  of  the  personal  9tattit>c. 
A  state  frequentl}^  dechnes  to  give  effect  to  acts  done  by  the  alien  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  his  national  law*  So  in  some  states  a  marriage 
or  divorce  in  fraud  of  the  alien's  national  law  is  not  recognized.  In 
general,  it  may  be  stiid  that  the  clause  of  equality  between  national 
and  ahcn,  incorporated  either  in  treaty  or  statute^  operates  simply  as 
a  limitation  upon  the  arbitrary''  power  of  the  local  legislature  and  re- 
lieves the  alien  from  the  inferior  position  in  which  the  municipal  law 
might  have  placed  him.  It  does  not  relieve  him  from  those  exceptions 
to  equal  treatment  which  the  pubhc  interest  in  many  countries  is 
beUeved  to  dictate,  e.  g.,  limitations  upon  his  right  to  own  real  prop- 
ertXt  or  to  own  shares  in  national  vessels.  Likewise,  the  effect  and 
force  of  many  acts  of  the  alien  may  be  different  from  those  of  the  na- 
tional He  may  be  required  to  register  his  alienage,  to  comply  wnth 
various  matters  of  form,  as,  e.  j?,,  in  case  of  marriage,  and  in  other 
respects  accept  rules  different  from  those  applying  to  nationals.  So 
long  as  his  position  is  not  one  of  inferiority,  the  clause  of  equaUty  ia, 
not  considered  as  having  been  violated. 

Before  it  is  possible  to  establish  the  obligations  of  a  state  toward 
aliens,  which  must  be  done  before  the  responsibihty  of  the  state  can 
be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in  somewhat  greater  detail 
the  relations  between  the  state  and  the  alien,  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  the  state,  and  the  rights,  duties  and  disabilities  of  the  alien. 


ADMISSION   AND   EXClitlBION 

§  26.  State's  Right  of  Exclusion, 

The  fimt  point  of  contact  between  a  state  and  an  alien  is  at  the 
frontier  or  port  where  he  presents  himself  for  admission.  The  first 
inquiry,  therefore,  before  examining  the  rights  of  the  alien  within 
the  country,  will  be  directed  toward  the  right  of  the  st^te  to  exclude 
and  expel  the  alien*    The  vast  extent  of  immigration  within  the  last 
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half  century  and  the  growth  of  commercial  intercourse,  accompanied 
by  ft  general  recognition  of  the  right  of  emigration  and  expatriation^ 
have  lent  considerable  importance  to  this  inquiry;* 

Publicists  have  disagreed  as  to  the  governing  principles  and  govern- 
ments as  to  the  expedient  policy*    Those  writers  who  base  their  con- 
cJuaions  upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  fundamental  right  of 
lifttemational  intercourse  between  states,  maintain  that  no  state  can 
Dlutely  forbid  entrance  to  aliens,  although  it  may  exclude  those 
rhose  presence  is  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  state*^    On  the  other 
'hand,  taking  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  and  its  right  of  self -presentation 
ad  the  point  of  departure^  other  publicists,  by  far  the  more  numerous, 
agree  that  there  is  an  inherent  right  of  the  state  to  exclude  aliens  at  its 
pleasure.'    As  Hall  justly  remarks,  however: 

*'The  exercise  of  the  right  is  necessarily  tempered  by  the  facts  of 

lem  civilization.    For  a  state  to  exclude  all  aliens  would  be  to  with- 

aw  from  the  brotherhood  of  civilized  peoples;  to  exclude  any  without 

'feasonable  or  at  least  plausible  cause  is  regarded  as  so  vexatious  and 

oppraaivei  that  a  government  is  thought  to  have  the  right  of  interfering 

tn  favour  of  its  subjects  in  cases  where  sufficient  c>ause  does  not  in  its 

judgment  exist."  * 

Courts  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  which  have  had  to 
upon  the  question,  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus  or  in  actions  against 
iministrative  officers  for  preventing  a  landing  or  for  the  enforce- 
It  of  an  order  of  deportation,  have  affirmed  the  right  of  the  state 

•  See  the  Resolutions  on  emigration  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  Annu- 
XVI,  342  ei  i^q. 

'  Bhintwiili,  Dt,  int.  codifi^,  J  381 ;  P5zl  and  Mohl,  cited  by  Stoerk  in  Holtzen- 
r»  Handbueh,  11,  637;  Liszt,  Volkprrecht,  atii  ed.,  1912,  5  25,  p,  187, 

Institute  of  International  Law  adopted  the  following  rt!solution:  *'The  free 
Boc  of  aliens  on  the  territor>^  can  only  be  prohibited  in  a  general  and  permanent 
for  reasons  of  public  interest  and  extremely  grave  motives,  e.  g,,  by  reason 
f  a  fundamental  diflference  of  morals  or  civilization,  or  by  reason  of  an  organization 
rdaogerpus  accumulation  of  aliens  who  appear  en  masse*  Annuaire,  XII,  192,  230. 
_  'See  Oppeoheim,  I,  390  and  bibliography  tliere  cited*  &i*o  also  von  Ovcrbeek,  A.^ 
NiederlawuD^reiheit  u.  Ausweisungsrecht,  Karlsruhe,  1907;  Jeancuurt-Galignanij 
A.,  L'immtsr&tion  en  droit  international,  Paris,  1908;  Bouv6,  C.  L.j  Exclusion 
||.ilid  expulsion  of  aliens  in  the  United  Stateta,  Washington,  1912;  Regulations  and 
foohitlofis  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  Annuaire,  XI,  277,  41,  273;  XVI, 
262  and  2T6.    See  also  i  VI^  Control  of  immigration,  in  Moore'e  Dig.  IV,  143  el  9€q, 

•  HaII,  aih  ed.,  2IL 
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to  exclude  those  whom  it  will.*  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Umted 
States  has  stated  what  is  believed  to  be  a  general  principle : 

"  It  is  an  accepted  maxim  of  international  law,  that  every  sovereiipi 
nation  has  the  power,  as  inherent  in  sovereignty,  and  essential  to  sell- 
preservation,  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  foreigners  within  it^  dominions, 
or  to  admit  them  only  in  such  cases  and  upon  such  conditions  as  it  may 
see  fit  to  prescribe/'  * 

Diplomatic  papers  have  uniformly  upheld  the  sovereign  right  of  ex- 
clusion.^ In  England,  it  has  been  held  that  an  alien  has  no  legal  right 
enforceable  by  action  to  enter  British  territory.'* 

International  intercourse,  however,  is  so  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  society  of  states  that  in  practice  the  right  of  admission  is  freely 
accorded,  subject  to  specific  exceptions  fully  announced  in  advance  and 
recognized  as  reasonable  by  int4?mational  public  opinion.  The  net- 
work of  commercial  treaties  by  which  the  states,  of  the  white  race 
at  least,  are  bound  together,  has  practically  estabhshed  the  rule  of 
freedom  of  international  intercourse.  A  government  that  would  seek 
to-day  to  take  advantage  of  its  right  to  exclude  all  ahens  would  violate 
the  spirit  of  international  law  and  endanger  its  membership  in  the 
international  community. 

Yet  it  is  upon  this  ultimate  power  that  is  based  the  right  of  the 
state  to  exclude  undesirable  aliens  and  fix  the  conditions  of  admission. 
The  power  of  exclusion  is  admitted  in  the  passport  system  ^  which  wa« 
at  one  time  universal  and  still  exists  to  a  limited  extent.  The  grounds 
of  exclusion  are  fixed  by  the  public  interests  of  each  state,  and  govern- 
ments claim  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves  what  aliens  or 
classes  of  aUens  are  dangerous  or  unde^sirable.     For  pohtical,  social 

*  Musgrove  u,  ChuD  Teeong  Toy,  L.  R.  1891,  App.  Cas.  272;  The  Chinese  Exclu- 
sion Case,  Chae  Chan  Hng  v.  United  Sutes,  laO  U.  S.  581,  606;  Nishimura  Ektu  v. 
United  Stat<»,  142  U.  S.  651, 659;  U.  S.  v.  Greenawalt,  213  Fed,  901.  See  alao  addreas 
of  Mr.  Mafitier  before  the  Intemationai  Law  Association,  19th  Report,  p.  48. 

*  NiBhirnura  Ekiu  tr.  United  States,  142  U.  S.  659,  8ee  also  papers  of  CharlcB  Earl 
and  C.  L.  Bouv^S  before  the  1911  meeting  of  the  Amencan  Society  of  InteniaUonal 
Law,  Proceedings,  66^  95, 

*  See  extracts  quoted  in  Wharton's  Dig.,  §  206.  Agreement  between  U.  S.  and 
Vcneiuela  for  settlement  of  Jaurett  claim,  For.  Rel.  1909,  629. 

*  Musgrove  v.  Chun  Teeong  Toy,  L.  R,  1891 »  App.  Caa,  272,  282. 

*  Weatlake,  I,  216. 
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and  economic  reasons  various  classes  of  aliens  are  excluded.^  They 
Imay  usually  be  brought  within  one  or  more  of  the  following  classes, 

ihich  compiise  those  persons  who  by  existing  law  are  excluded  from 
United  States:  (1)  aliens  who  are  physically  or  morally  defective; 
[{2)  aliens  conta^ously  diseased ;  (3)  alien  paupers  or  beggars  and  aUens 
Bfally  who  are  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves,  or  are  likely  to 
ae  a  public  charge;  (4)  aliens  deemed  morally,  socially,  or  poUtically 
5t,  as  prostitutes,  procurers,  criminals,  anarchists  and  polygamistsj 
*(5)  contract  laborers,  or  aliens  induced  or  solicited  to  migrate  by  offer  or 

pfxuniae  of  employment;  (6)  assisted  aliens,  or  those  whose  passage  is 
iiprovided  by  any  corporation,  societ}',  or  foreign  government;  (7)  alien 
[j&oes  considered  inferior  or  not  capable  of  assimilation,  e.  g.  Chinese  and 
[certiUD  Japanese  laborers  in  the  United  Stat43s  and  many  of  the  British 
^ixilonieS;  the  gypsies  in  many  European  countries^  and  Turks  in 
F  Panama.^ 

The    stipulations    of    conmiercial    treaties,    providing    for    general 

freedom  of  intercourse,  do  not  prevent  the  exclusion  of  these  unde- 
)  arable  classes.     International  claims  because  of  exclusion  are  rare. 

NeverthelesSi  the  United  States  has  on  numerous  occasions  protested 
I  against  discriminations  against  certain  classes  of  American  citizens  ex- 
kthided  because  of  race,  profession  or  creed,  especially  where,  by  treaty, 
[lights  of  residence  and  travel  were  assured  to  all  citizens  of  the 
L United  States,  The  most  prominent  of  this  type  of  cases  was  the 
Pfeog  continued  protest  against  the  ejcclusion  by  Russia  of  American 

dtisens  of  Jewish  faith,  which  ultimately  culminated  in  the  abroga- 

ti(m  by  the  United  States  of  the  treaty  of  1832  with  Russia.^    While 


*  FkiMbr  op,  eii.,  91  el  seq.     The  Institute  of  Intemationttl  Law  haa  declared  that 

i  pRVtactioD  of  national  lahor  m  not  alone  a  sufUcient  reason  for  exclosion.    ( Annu- 

aiK,  Xn,  230.) 

'  ChAiiee  Earl  in  Pit>oeeding3  of  the  AmericaD  Society  of  Int.  Law,  19 H,  67-6$. 

Mocyre'a  Dig,  IV,  142  et  acq.,  and  31  Cinnet  (1904),  977.    By  &  law  of  Au- 

;  13,  1903  Haiti  excluded  all  Syrians  from  that  country  and  5xed  a  time  for  those 

In  the  country  to  leave.    For.  ReL  1904,  p,  394.    But  the  statute  is  not  en- 

flt  Syriana  who  hecanie  naluralLzed  Amencaaa  prior  to  the  law  of  1903, 

t  wa«  raident  in  Haiti  before  1903,    For  the  Panama  regulationa  see  11  R,  G.  D. 

1.  R  (19D4),  665-567, 

'Ctoco  of  9uch  special  discriminationj  with  extracts  from  the  diplomatic  oorre- 

I  will  be  found  in  Moore- s  Dig.  IV,  109  el  seq.    But  the  U.  S.  did  not  deny 
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the  enforcement  of  an  order  of  t^xclusion  against  all  the  subjects  of 
one  state  might  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act  and  warrant  reprisal 
and  perhaps  war,  states  have  generally,  in  the  absence  of  treaty, 
refrained  from  contesting  the  practice  of  excluding  their  individual 
subjects  considered  undesirable  by  other  states.  An  arbitrary  or  un- 
just exclusion  would  give  rise  rather  to  a  political  than  to  a  legal 
pecuniar>^  claim,  unless  in  violation  of  local  law* 

Closely  connected  with  the  right  of  exclusion  or  admission  on  con- 
ditions is  the  right  of  asylum  on  what  is  in  fact  national  territory. 
This  is  the  right  of  a  state  by  virtue  of  its  territorial  supremacy  to 
admit  to  its  territoiy  fugitive  aliens  from  other  states  and  to  accord 
them  such  hospitality  as  in  its  discretion  it  desires  to  extend.  It  is 
not,  as  is  often  erroneously  assumed,  a  right  of  the  individual  to  claim 
admission,  but  by  international  practice  it  has  been  conceded  to  be  a 
right  of  the  state.  It  is  granted  usually  to  political  offenders,  whose 
surrender  is  generaUy  excepted  from  the  stipulations  of  extradition 
treaties.  The  duty  which  every  state  by  comity  owes  to  other  states 
warrants  it  in  using  repressive  measures  to  prevent  the  received  alien 
from  becoming  a  source  of  danger  to  the  safety  of  another  state,* 

EXPULSION 

§  27.  State's  Power  to  ExpeL 

The  power  to  expel  aliens  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  and  is 
justified  by  the  same  reasons  as  the  power  to  exclude,  namely;  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  its  right  of  self-preservation,  and  its  public 
interests.    The  Supreme  Court  has  said; 

the  right  of  Haiti  to  exclude  all  Syrians,  even  naturalized  Americans  (except  tbose 
above  mentioned),  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  excluded  Chinese,  regardless  of 
their  acquired  nationality,  (Act  of  July  5,  1884.  ch.  220,  §  15;  20  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
729.)  While  admitting  Haiti's  right^  the  U.  S.  insisted  that  there  be  no  discriminar- 
tion  bf'twfHm  Ameriojins  and  other  nationals  of  Syrian  origin.  Great  Britain  insisted 
that,  thoflf  already  estiibliahed  in  business  be  not  disturbed. 

^  Opp^?'nheim,  op.  cit,  392;  Ha!l,  6th  cd.,  211.  From  the  state's  right  of  asylum  is 
deriveci  the  practice  of  legations  and  consulates  in  granting  asyltim  to  political 
refugees.  An  abuse  of  the  right  has  occasionally  resulted  in  its  extension  to  other 
elaases  of  offend  era,  which  has  given  rise  to  diplomatic  renronstmnee.  See  rtrticle 
by  Barrj^  Gilbert^  The  practice  of  asylum  in  legations  and  consulati^*  of  the  United 
States,  3  A.  J .  L  L4 1909),  662-595.  The  practice  is  discouraged  by  the  United  Statee. 
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'The  right  to  exclude  or  expel  aliens^  or  any  class  of  aliens,  absolutely 
or  upon  certain  conditions,  in  war  or  in  peace,  [is]  an  inherent  and  in- 
alienable right  of  ever>^  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  essential  to 
its  safety,  its  independence,  and  it«  welfare."  ^ 

Nor  is  the  right  of  expulsion  Umited  by  treaties  which  guarantee  to  the 
citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  the  right  of  residence  and  travel, 
or  of  trade,  and  other  rights.  Pradier-Fod^r6  expresses  the  principle 
as  follows: 

"Treaties  and  declarations  by  which  a  government  stipulates  for  its 
eitisens  a  right  of  sojoom,  of  acquiring  real  property,  of  carrjdng  on  an 
industry  on  foreign  territor>^,  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  involving  a 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  other  contracting  power  of  its  right  to 
expel  aliens  whose  conduct  should  make  it  desirable."  " 

As  will  be  seen,  however,  this  right  is  not  unqualified.  It  cannot  be 
exercised  indiscriminately  or  arbitrarily,  but  is  limited  and  restricted 
by  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the  state  by  international  law.^ 

In  former  times  expulsion,  collective  and  indi\'idual,  was  freely  exer- 
cised. In  recent  times  collective  expulsion  has  been  resorted  to  in  case 
of  war  only  and  even  then  it  has  become  an  exceptional  measure, 
Indi\idual  expulsion,  while  still  practiced,  and  claimed  by  states  to 
be  an  inherent  right  of  sovereignty,  has  likewise  been  hmited,  by 
statute  and  treaty,  both  as  to  the  justifying  causes  and  the  manner  of 
exercise.  While  the  grounds  of  exclusion  are  usually  prescribed  by 
statute,  governments  rarely  attempt  to  enumerate  the  grounds  of 
expulsion.     Great  Britain  {AUens  Act  of  1905,  5  Edw,  7,  c.   13),* 

»  Fong  Yue  Ting  v.  V.  B,,  149  U.  S.  698,  711. 

«  Pmdier-Fod^,  P.^  Traits  de  droit  int.  puh.,  Paris,  1887,  III,  §  1857.  The  right 
of  expulsion  Ib  soraetiioes  expressly  reiser ved  in  treaties.  Treaty  between  U.  S,  and 
Spain,  July  3,  1902,  art.  2,  MaUoy,  II,  1703. 

»  Von  Bar  in  IS  Cliinet  (1886),  5;  Bluntechli,  Droit  int.  codifi^,  SS  383-384;  Rolin- 
JacquemjTia  in  20  R.  D,  L  (1888),  498. 

*  At  common  law  the  Crown  has  full  power  to  e.xpel  a  foreigner.  The  riptht  haa 
been  greatly  curtailed  by  stjitute,  and  is  practically  vested  entirely  in  Parliament. 
The  act  of  1905  gives  the  Secretary  of  State  the  right  to  expel  ah  ens  who  have  been 
f  I)  convicted  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  serious  offenses;  (2)  who  have  been  certified 
within  twelve  months  after  their  arrival  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief 
or  found  wandering  uithout  ostensible  means  of  subsistence,  or  been  living  under 
insamtary  conditions  due  to  overcrowding;  or  (3)  who  have  arrived  in  the  Unite*] 
KiQgiiom  anoe  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  been  sentenced  in  a  foreign  country*  for 
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the  United  States  (Act  of  Febmaiy  20,  1907)/  and  Brazil  (Law  of 
January  7,  1907)  *  have  undertaken  by  statute  to  set  forth  the  grounds 
of  expulsion.  The  terms  of  the  statutes  are  quite  broad.  An  enumer- 
ation of  specific  grounds  is,  however,  an  exception  to  the  rule,  as 
states  have  not  generally  been  willing  thus  to  hamper  their  freedom 
of  action.  Nevertheless,  the  growth  of  international  intercourse  has 
tended  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  expulsion,  and  by  municipal 
law  and  treaty  many  states  have  now  hmited  their  freedom  of  action 
by  exempting  from  the  persons  liable  to  expulsion  certain  classes  of 
aliens,  by  permitting  judicial  recourse  against  administrative  ordera, 
or  by  agreeing  t^  notify  the  individual  or  his  legation  and  t^  state 
the  grounds  of  expulsion. 

It  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  statutes  of  a  few  states  to  notice 
the  tendencies  of  modern  legislation.  France,  by  a  law  of  December  3, 
1849,  regards  expulsion  as  a  poUce  measure  to  which  all  aliens  are 
subject.  This  appears  to  be  also  the  rule  in  Germany,  Italy,  Rou- 
mania  and  other  countries,^  In  Belgium,  Brazil  and  other  states 
certain  categories  of  aliens  are  exempt^  partieularlj^  those  who  by 
residence  or  marriage  have  identified  their  interests  with  the  state. 
Thus,  in  Belgium,  an  alien  who  has  established  his  domieil,  and,  in 
Brazil,  who  has  resided  in  the  country  for  two  years;  ^  or,  in  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  Brazil,  a  foreigner  who  has  married  a  native 

an  extraditable  crime  not  of  a  political  character.  See  J  3  of  the  Act,  and  Heiiriques, 
H.  8*  Q.,  Aliens  and  naturalization^  London,  1906^  p.  13. 

1  Bouv6,  op,  cii.,  149  el  aeq^ 

*4  R.  D.  L  priv6  (1908),  855;  For.  Rel.  1907,  I,  11^-117;  34  Clunet  (1907), 
1217.    See  also  Martini,  A.»  L 'expulsion  dcs  ^tranRers,  Paris,  1909,  p.  83. 

*  Martini,  op.  cit,,  42  H  scq.;  Pradier-Fod^rt5,  op,  cif..  Ill,  §  1858. 

*  In  Bome  other  countries^  a  deBnibe  period  of  residence  acta  as  a  bar  to  the  right 
of  expulsion,  even  where  the  p>er8on  haa  entered  in  violation  of  the  exclusion  laws 
or  after  arrival  came  within  their  categories  of  un desirability.  Thus,  the  Mexican 
law  of  Dec.  22,  1 90S  fixes  a  period  of  thiee  years,  and  the  United  StaU^  act  of  Feb.  20, 
1907  permits  deportation  of  various  classes  of  undesirables  within  one  and  sometiraeo 
within  three  years,  except  that  alien  prostitutes  may  by  the  amendment  of  March  26, 
1910  (Ree  182  Fed.  Rep.  894,  185  Fed.  Rep.  967,  and  209  Fed.  Rep.  496)  be  deported 
at  any  time. 

A  colleetioii  of  the  statutes  of  various  countries  relating  to  expulsion  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  works  of  Martini  and  Boy  v^,  cited  above,  and  in  Fiore't  Droit 
international  p^nal  (Antoine'e  edition},  chap.  111, 
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voman  and  who  (in  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands)  has  had  one  or 
[more  children  during  his  residence  or  (in  Brazil)  is  a  widower  with  a 
Ji&tiire  bom  child  cannot  be  expelled^  In  Venezuela^  and  other 
Latin-AinericaQ  countries  expulsion  is  often  limited  by  the  law  to 
transient  aliens.  Again  ^  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  do  not  expet  minors 
bom  there  of  foreign  parents  who  niay  claim  native  citizenship  one 
year  after  majority.'  The  rule  is  becoming  general  that  domiciled 
i  aliens  shall  not  be  expelled  even  as  a  penalty  for  crime. 

§  28-  Grounds  of  Expulsion. 

The  legitimate  causes  of  expulsion  it  is  impracticable  to  enumerate. 
A  general  justification  for  the  action  may  be  summed  up  m  the  words 
"the  public  interests  of  the  state/'  As  the  order  affects  the  citizens 
of  another  state^  it  haa  in  practice  become  the  rule  that  the  govern- 
ment exercising  the  right  of  expulsion  must  on  demand  furnish  evi- 
deuce  that  the  action  was  based  on  a  legitimate  fear  that  the  public 
[ktet^rats  were  in  danger;  for  while  in  theory  an  absolute  right  and  dis- 
cretion are  vested  in  the  government,  an  arbitrary  expulsion  constitutes 
t  basis  for  an  international  claim.  The  grounds  of  expulsion  are  often 
identical  with  those  justifying  exclusion,  namely,  undesirablity  of  a 
nnomi,  social  or  economic  kind.  In  most  statutes  governing  immigra- 
tioDf  the  right  of  expulsion  or  deportation  is  a  sanction  for  the  pro\i' 
ions  relating  to  exclusion,  and  numerous  expulsions  are  founded  on  the 
charge  of  presence  in  the  territory  in  violation  of  its  laws  or  the 

t  Belgioin,  law  of  Feb.  12,  1897.    See  Halot,  A,,  Traits  de  la  Bituation  legale  dea 
faaneecm  ea  Belgique,  Bruxelles,  1900.    Belgian  decisions  cUed  ici  7  H.  D.  I.  priv^ 

ami  411-117. 

NethcriaDdfl.    Jitta,  J.,  Le  droit  d'expulBion  des  Strangers  dans  la  legislation  des 
Pkjv^Bafl,  29  Chinet  (1902),  66-70. 

BrutL     Instructions  of  May  23,  1907  in  execution  of  the  kw  of  Jan.  7,  1907; 
J7  Clunct  (1910),  1377-1380.    See  also  4  Ztachr,  f.  Vslkerrecht,  62-64.    For  deci- 
«i3  pee  5  R,  D.  L  priv^  (1909),  632;  6  ibid.  (1910),  637,  and  3  A,  J.  L  L,  (1909), 
I  fiOO.    See  also  Martini,  op,  di.f  47. 

■  Imw  of  April  16,  1903,  art,  6,  quoted  io  Martini,  op.  eit,,  48;  see  also  Jaurctt 
(U,  8,)  p.  Veoeiuela,  Sen.  I>oc.  413,  60th  Cong.,  Ist  eess.,  20  et  seq,    Jaurett  had  by 
^Jf«  fmt^  resideaoe  CBtablisbed  his  domicU  in  Venezuela;  |3,0CM)  indemnity  waa 
md  bf  Veooutfds.    For.  ReL  1909,  629. 
*  AfL  9  of  the  ctiril  code  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg*    See  Martini,  op,  cii,,  46, 
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regulations  conceming  the  admission  of  foreigners.  In  most  countri6 
where  the  ground  of  undesirability  is  economiCj  a  residence  for  a 
h  oil  ted  period  will  bar  the  use  of  the  power  of  expulsion.  In  addition 
to  the  economic  and  social  grounds  of  ondesirability,  political  reasons, 
especially  war,  have  often  been  the  basis  of  expulsion  orders,  Pei^ 
haps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  expulsion  is  conviction  for  crime.  All 
countries  reserve  this  right,  although  it  is  reported  to  usually  in 
flagrant  cases  only,  where  the  presence  of  the  alien  may  compromise 
the  public  safety.  Where  the  public  necessity  is  sufficiently  great, 
especially  where  the  crime  is  of  a  political  nature,  expulsion  may  take 
place  on  executive  order  without  a  judicial  con\'iction.  Primarily, 
indeed,  expulsion  is  an  act  of  state  which  escapes  judicial  review. 
In  the  case  of  countries  where  by  treaty  a  right  of  residence  and  access 
to  courts  is  assured  to  citizens  of  the  Unit^  States,  the  Department 
of  State  has  claimed  that  a  citizen  charged  with  a  non-political  crime 
is  entitled  to  a  judicial  trial  before  his  expulsion*^  It  has  been  held 
that  the  right  to  prosecute  criminally  and  the  right  to  deport  or  expel 
are  inconsistent  as  concurrent  rights;  the  proceedings  must  be  suc- 
cessive.^ In  some  countries,  e.  g,,  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  expulsion 
may  be  ordeiTid  for  crimes  committed  abroad,  presumably  only  when  a 
conviction  has  been  had.  In  some  countries  of  Latin- America  the 
bringing  of  an  unjust  diplomatic  claim  against  the  state,  unless  it  be 
adjusted  in  a  friendly  manner,  is  a  ground  for  expulsion,^  The  fol- 
lowing cases,  a  few  among  many,  which  have  occurred  in  international 
practice,  indicate  a  wide  range  of  grounds  for  expulsion:  for  spreading 
socialistic  propaganda  (Jaur^  case);  *  for  promoting  and  organiring  a 
strike  (Ben  Tillett's  case);  ^  for  practicing  the  art  of  healing  without  a 

*  Wiener^a  claim  tK  Haiti,  Mr.  Greaham^  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  8mythe,  Nov.  5^ 
1894.  For.  Rel,  1895,  II,  803,  See  abo  San taogelo  (U,  S,)  p.  Mexico,  April  U,  1839, 
Moore's  Arb.  3333  and  Lapnidelle's  Recueil,  1,  473, 

*  U.  S.  tK  Lavoie,  182  Fed.  Rep.  943.  See  also  the  case  of  Mjajr.  Montaifnini  in 
France,  14  R>  G.  D.  I,  l\  (1907),  175;  J.  Challamel  in  Journal  d^  ENSbats,  MarcOi  12, 
1907,  reprititetl  in  34  Climet  (1907),  331-334. 

*  E.  g,,  Constitution  of  Nicaragua,  art,  12. 

*  Jaur^  (France)  v.  G€»nnany,  1905,  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  69, 

*  Ben  TiOett  (Great  Briton)  t'.  Belgium,  August  20,  1896;  Deajardins,  Umpins, 
26  Clunet  (1899),  203-210;  Cbnflit  ontj-c  rAngleterre  et  la  Belgique  k  propos  do  Tea- 
pulsion  du  eieur  B^n  TiUett  de  la  Bclgique,  BruxeUed,  1900. 
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license  (Edwards'  case);  ^  for  writings  or  speeches  derogatory  to  the 
government  or  the  army  (case  of  Father  Forbes  in  France;  -  Hott- 
mann  case  in  Switzerland;^  Kennan  case  in  Russia);^  for  anarchy 
(Kropotchine  case  in  Switzerland);  ^  for  preaching  polygamy  (Mormon 
missionaries  in  Germany) ;  ®  for  spying  or  suspicion  thereof  (Hofmami 
^  and  Richtofen  cases  in  Switzerland) ;  ^  for  giving  immoral  performances 
(Belgium);*  for  intrigues  against  the  state  (expulsion  of  Spanish 
ambassador  from  England  in  1584  and  similar  cases)  ^  or  against 
third  states  (General  Boulanger  and  Count  Charabord  in  Belgium) ;  ^° 
and,  among  the  cases  with  which  the  United  States  has  had  to  deal, 
the  expulsion  by  European  countries,  particularly  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, of  natives  of  those  countries  who  by  naturalization  in  the  United 
States  have  evaded  militar>^  service* 

The  resolutions  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  Geneva 

meeting  in  1892  enumerated  those  classes  of  undesirable  aliens  who 

might  properly  be  expelled:  (1)  Aliens  who  have  entered  the  territory 

fraudulently  in  violation  of  the  rules  governing  admission,  although  if 

there  is  no  other  reason  for  expulsion,  they  should  not  be  expelled 

[after  having  resided  six  months  in  the  country;  (2)  aliens  who  have 

[tttablisbed  their  domicil  or  residence  within  the  territory  in  violation 

f  nf  an  express  prohibition;  (3)  aliens  who,  when  they  entered,  were 

afBicted  with  a  disease  dangerous  to  public  health;  (4)  paupers  or 

ivag^abonds,  or  those  subject  t^  poor  relief;  (5)  aliens  convicted  of 

'Crimes  of  a  serious  nature;  (6)  aliens  convicted  abroad  of  crimes  made 

extraditable  either  by  municipal  legislation  of  the  country  of  sojourn 

>  Edwards  (U.  S,)  v,  Belgium,  1900,  Moore'a  Dig.  IV,  83. 

•l»Clunet  (1892),  405. 

'  21  Clutiet  (1894),  672;  see  also  ibid.  982. 

*  Moare's  Dig.  IV,  94. 

*  9  Clunet  ( 1882),  220;  see  also  U.  S.  Act  of  Feb.  20,  1907  reSnacting  Act  of  March  3, 
tim  and  the  case  of  U.  S.  ex  rd.  Turner  v.  Williania,  194  U.  S.  279;  Moore^s  Dig.  IV. 

\  96;  article  by  N.  W.  Sibley,  IntcmationoJ  kw  and  the  aliens  act,  Law  Mag.  and  Rev., 
i:1900,  p.  432;  Martioi,  op.  cU.,  69* 

*  For  Rel.,  1898,  p.  347. 

^Hofmana  caae,  20  Clunet  (1893)»  671;  Richtofen  case,  29  Clunet  (1902),  973; 
10  R.  G.  a  t,  p.  (1003),  106. 

*  Tehernoff,  J.  Protection  dea  nationamc  r^aidant  i  T Stranger,  Paris,  1899,  p.  453. 

*  Martini,  op,  eii,  71  and  cases  there  cited. 

*  16  Clunet  (1889),  66;  ibid,  73;  Martini,  op,  cit,,  72* 
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or  by  treaty;  (7)  aliens  guilty  of  inciting  infractions  of  public  security, 
although  the  acts  as  such  may  not  be  punishable  according  to  ter- 
ritorial law  and  are  only  consummated  abroad;  (8)  aliens  giiilty  of 
attacking  by  the  press  or  otbermse  a  foreign  state  or  sovereign  or 
its  institutions,  provided  the  acts  are  punishable  according  to  the  law 
of  the  expelling  state,  if  they  had  been  committed  abroad  by  subjects 
and  directed  against  that  state;  (9)  aliens  who  are  guiUy  of  attacks  or 
outrages  against  the  state,  nation,  or  sovereign,  published  in  the  for- 
eign press;  (10)  aliens  who  in  time  of  war  or  imnainence  of  war  com- 
promise by  their  conduct  the  security  of  the  state. ^ 


§  29.  Method  of  Exercising  Right  of  Expulsion. 

In  many  countries  expulsion  is  carried  out  by  administrative  order 
of  the  minister  of  interior  or  other  executive  officer,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  being  discretionary.  This  is  the  case  in  France,  Italy, 
Russia  and  Switzerland.  In  Great  Britain  the  secretary  of  state 
issues  the  order,  but  only  on  the  recommendation  of  a  court;  in  Brazil 
it  requires  the  concurrence  of  the  minister  of  justice;  in  Belgium  and 
Roumania,  the  action  of  a  council  of  ministers  is  necessary,  and  this 
amendment  was  proposed  in  the  French  bill  of  March  14,  1882,  which 
was  not  enacted  into  law.  The  order  is  in  a  few  countries  subject 
to  judicial  review,  either  by  administrative  courts  or  special  boards, 
as  in  France  and  the  United  States,  or  by  the  ordinary  civil  courts, 
as  in  Brazil  and  the  Netherlands.  The  motives  or  grounds  of  the  ex- 
pulsion cannot  usually  be  reviewed  judicially  (e,  g,,  in  France,  Germany, 
Luxemburg,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and  even  in  Brazil),  but  only  the 
question  of  aUenage  and  jurisdiction*^  In  one  case  at  least  (Morphy 
V,  France),  an  indemnity  was  granted  to  an  illegally  expelled  peraoiL* 

^  12  AnauMre  (1892),  223,  art.  28;  see  abo  11  Annyaire  (1S91),  310. 

•See  the  deciaion  of  Court  of  Appeals  of  Paris,  Nov,  9,  1911,  Andreu  v.  Public 
Miniflter,  8  R,  D.  I,  priv6,  1912,  p.  382;  Martini,  op.  cU.,  167  et  seq.  In  the 
Unitod  States,  a  court  will  order  a  rehearing  if  the  methods  used  by  the  adtninis- 
trative  board  have  been  imfair.  See  T,  R.  Powell,  Judicial  review  of  administrative 
action  in  immigpration  prot^eedings,  22  Harvard  Law  Rev.  360-366,  Bouv6,  ap.  cU,^ 
149  eiseg.hnd  White  v.  Gregory,  213  Fed.  76S.  See  also  BraiOiaii  dedaion  in  3  A.  J, 
I.  L.  (1909),  500  note. 

•Conseil  d'Etat,  March  14,  1884.    See  deciaion  quoted  in  Martini,  177  and  i 
190  et  aeq. 
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The  following  features  of  recent  developments  in  the  exercise  of  the 

power  of  expulsion  may  be  noted:     It  is  used  as  a  supplementary 

peoalty  against  the  alien  for  the  more  important  crimes;  or  because 

the  alien  has  become  socially  or  politically  obnoxious;  it  is  now  rarely 

I  used  as  a  preventive  measure;  cert^n  categories  of  aliens  are  exempted 

I  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  expulsion;  and  resort  to  judicial 

review  is  becoming  more  frequent. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  drew  up  at  its  1888  and  1892 

ions  a  set  of  rules  which  in  large  part  confirm  existing  practice 

and  appear  reasonable.     In  the  discussions  upon  these  rules  three 

rxlasees  of  expulsion  were  considered:  First,  where  despatch  is  urgent, 

\m  ill  time  of  war  or  serious  riots,  which  may  affect  individuals  or 

athe  dSBses.    The  peril  being  immediate  and  the  necessity  for  haste 

[pmojigj  it  was  recommended  that  this  power  be  given  to  one  police 

Beer  without  recourse  to  judicial  or  administrative  review.    Such  a 

Ijirovision  should  be  merely  temporary.    Secondly,  extraordinary  meas- 

Lttres  of  eacpulfflon,  directed  against  whole  classes  and  not  against  in- 

dinduals.    Such  a  measure,  used  as  a  last  resort  to  safeguard  the  state 

Llgl&inst  obnoxious  foreign  elements,  should  be  carried  out  only  after 

\m  ordinance,  published  in  advance.     Thirdly,  ordinary  expulsion  of 

ible  individuals,  among  whom  a  distinction  was  made  between 

[domiciled  and  transient  aliens,  only  the  latter,  in  the  opinion  of  the 

Ii^titute,  being  properly  subject  to  expulsion* 

{  90.  International  Phases  of  Expulsionp 

Ii  is  now  desirable  to  take  up  the  more  directly  international  phases 

of  ejcpulsion.     It  being  presumed  that  the  ahen  has  overcome  the 

to  admission  and  has  secured  the  right  of  residence,  it  is 

able  to  assume  that  stronger  reasons  should  operate  to  justify 

fin  expulsion  than  an  initial  refusal  of  admission.^ 

Intemational  cases  arise  less  frequently  because  of  a  dispute  as  to 

the  expediency  of  or  necessity  for  expulsion,  states  having  a  wide 

•  WcBtkike,  op,  cU,y  217.    The  often  quoted  stateinetit  of  Vattel  is  in  point  here: 

t'l'Tfae  ipvcreigp  eanoot  grant  admijitiioD  to  the  stat^  m  ordor  to  draw  aliens  into  a 

Vattel  Droit  dcB  gena  CPmdier-Fod6r^'s  edition,  1863),  Bk.  2,  ch.  8,  §  104, 

t.  U,  85,    Cboipare  the  ACtkn  of  Haiti  in  expeUing  resident  SyrianB,  For.  Eel.,  190^ 
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diacretion  in  these  matters/  than  because  of  a  harsh^  arbitrary,  or 
unnecessariJy  injiirious  exercise  of  the  right.  Even  where  the  justice 
of  the  expulsion  is  not  denied,  as  in  the  case  of  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who,  returning  to  their  native  countries  make 
themselves  obnoxious  by  boasting  of  their  successful  evasion  of  the 
local  conscription  laws,  the  United  States  has  endeavored,  and  often 
with  success,  to  secure  an  amelioration  of  the  resulting  hardship  by 
obtaining  a  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  order  until  business  affairs 
could  be  adjusted  and  the  loss  to  the  indi\idoal  reduced  as  much  as 
possible.^  To  minimize  the  harsh  and  arbitrary  use  of  the  power, 
nujiierous  treati^  between  states  stipulate  that  the  subjects  of  the 
contracting  parties  shall  not  \ye  expelled  except  for  reasons  of  weight, 
that  the  person  expelled  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  clear  himself  of 
the  charges  against  him,  and  that  the  reasons  for  the  expulsion  shall 
be  communicated  to  his  state  or  legation  with  the  evidence.  This 
last  provision  occurs  especially  in  the  treaties  between  European 
states  and  the  countries  of  Latin  America,  where  expulsion  has  been 
frequently  reported  to.  Even  in  the  absence  of  treaty  it  has  been 
held  that  the  alien's  national  government  has  a  right  to  know  the 
grounds  on  which  the  expulsion  is  based  and  to  have  the  assurance 
that  the  reasons  are  valid  and  sustained  by  evidence.' 

Governments  of  expelled  subjects  and  international  commissions 
have  freely  assumed  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  justification  for  an 
expulsion*  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 

«  Casanova  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain.  Feh,  12,  1871,  Moore's  Aib,  3353. 

*  See  report  of  Andrew  D.  White  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  April  21,  1900,  For. 
Rei.,  1900,  p.  25  d  seq.  and  nunjeroiw  military  service  cases  between  United  Statca 
and  AuBtria  and  Germany  in  the  volumes  of  Foreign  Relations. 

*  Rolm-Jacquem>-ns  in  20  R.  D.  I.  (1888),  498;  Woolsey,  International  law^  {  63,  p. 
86;  Heffter,  op,  cii,,  §  62;  Spitaer*8  case  v.  Austria,  For.  Rel.,  1892,  p.  15;  Boffolo 
(Italy)  V.  Veneauela,  Feh  13, 1903,  Ralston,  700;  Foster  e/  al.  (U.  S.)  i».  Mexico,  July  4, 

L1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3349;  Paquct  (Beteium)  v.  Venezuela,  March  7,  1903,  Ralston, 
269f  in  which  it  was  heM  that  a  refusal  to  make  explanation,  on  requf^t,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  individual  expelled  makes  such  expukion  an  arbitrarv'  act. 
*  Secretary  of  State  Gresbam  in  case  of  Wiener  u.  Haiti,  For.  Rel,  1895.  II,  800 
H  mq,;  Sec'y  of  Stote  Sherman  in  Loewi  t\  Haiti,  1898,  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  91;  Sec'y 
of  State  Obey,  Jan.  30,  1896,  in  Hollander  ».  Guatemala,  For.  Rel,  1895,  11,  775. 
This  is  one  of  the  ablest  documents  on  the  subject.  Zerman  (U.  S.)  p,  Mexico,  July  4, 
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on  which  an  order  of  expulsion  is  based/  it  being  admitted  in  prac- 
tice, if  not  in  theory,  that  such  an  extreme  measui'e  as  expulsion  can 
be  oaed  only  when  it  is  shown  that  the  individuars  presence  is  det- 
timental  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.^ 

{ 81.  Grounds  of  International  Claims. 

Arbitrary  expulsions  either  without  any  or  on  insufficient  cause,  or 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  municipal  law  or  of  a  treaty,  or  under 
barsh  or  violent  circumstances  unnecessarily  injurious  to  the  person 
affected  have  given  rise  to  diplomatic  claims  and  to  awards  by  ar- 
biiral  commissions. 

An  expulsion  without  cause  or  based  on  insufficient  evidence  has 
been  held  to  afford  a  good  title  to  indemnity.  Thus,  an  expulsion 
under  circumstances  of  contumely  founded  on  an  unwarranted  8ut5- 
pidon  was  considered  by  Umpire  Rabton  of  the  Italian- Venezuelan 
Commission  of  1903  as  an  illegal  exercise  of  the  right  of  expulsion,^ 

Iq  9e\'eral  cases  against  V'enezuela  one  of  the  principal  allegations 

in  the  successful  contention  of  the  claimant  govermncnt  was  that  the 

txpul^on  of  a  domiciled  alien  (by  Venezuelan  law,  an  alien  residing 

there  for  two  years  or  more)  was  in  violation  of  her  municipal  law.'* 

t  I90S,  (Uktoo,  705;  Atocha  (U.  S,)  t*.  Mexico,  Mar.  3.  1849,  opin,  589,  referml  to  in 
^  Moort**!!  Arb.  1254,  but  not  reported.    See  also  8  Ct,  CL  427  and  17  WiiU.  329,  and 
mm  Bar  in  13  Clunet  (1886),  5  et  seq. 

^  France  cUimpd  the  right  in  certmn  chm-s  in  Haiti,  For.  HeL,  1894,  p,  344.    Great 

Britain,  on  the  expukion  of  certain  British  subjects  from  Nicaragua  in  1895,  judRed 

^tbU  "no  adequate  or  reliable  evidence  has  been  produced  to  justify  the  arbitrary 

violrat  action  taken  against  the  Queen's  subiecta/'     The  Unit^i'd  States  in 

-*«  and  Hollander's  case,  supra;  Boffolo  (Italy)  tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903, 

B,  705;  Maal  (Netherlands)  p.  Venezuek,  Feb.  Z%  1903,  liabton,  914. 

■8ec*y  Olney  in  the  case  of  Hollander  t>.  Guatemala,  For.  Rel,  1895,  II,  775; 

,  (NtrOierlands)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  Ralston,  914. 
*Olmi  (Italy)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  780;  for  an  expuLsion  with- 
)  see  Zennan  (U.  S.)  v,  M^c^,  JyJy  4,  1868,  Mf>ore*s  Arb.  3348.    For  e,\- 
i  on  insufficient  evidence,  see  caaes  cited  in  footnote   I,  supra.    See  also  the 
^ttmttpondeace  in  the  Wiener  case,  For.  ReL,  1895,  II,  800  d  mq.    See  abo  protocol 
Id  Bexaolt  (Fiunce)  v,  Guatenmla,  Apr.  25^  1904^  102  »St.  Pap.  604;  Det^camps  and 
Recueil  dea  irait^a  du  xx'  si^le,  1904,  124.    (This  case  does  not  appear 
xxiie  to  trial,) 
'Boffob  (Italy)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  19<*3,  Ralston,  705;  Paquet  (Belgium)  t;. 
March  7,  I9a3,  Ralston,  2G5;  Jaurett  ill  SJ  t^  Venezuela,  Sen.  Due.  413, 
I  CoQg.,  lat  aeaa.,  p.  20  e<  »e^.,  which  waa  settled  by  diplomatic  agreement. 


OEPLOifATic  nutiKvnun  or  anxmsss  abbq40 


The  ▼iolilian  hf  m  gorfunmeiit  of  its  own  mamfip^l  kw  to  the  prej* 
ndiee  of  ma  ificii  is  ahrmjm  eonadered  a  vafid  grooDd  for  a  cUim. 
The  alk^ped  iofrii^enient  of  treaty  li^ts  tns  ^tca  liae  to  TmiiooB 

hf  file  dooMslk  mimriaiim  of  Maicli  3,  1819  deafiog  with  dams 
i^pMBit  Meaioo,  on  proof  that  the  dainumts  ireite  expelled  &om  Mexico 
daring  the  period  of  the  Mexieaii  war  in  Tiolatifla  of  the  stipulation 
of  ait.  2S  of  the  treaty  of  April  5,  1831,  that  in  case  of  war  ''there 
ahall  be  aDowed  the  term  of  six  months  to  the  merchants  residing  on 
the  coaat,  and  one  year  to  those  m  liiBafc  in  the  mteiior  .  .  .  to  arrange 
thdr  tmmnm,  tfispose  of  their  effects,"^  etc.^  Where  th^  had  done 
iwtliiinig  to  fbrfcil  their  immunity  from  ecpuIsioQf  theb  compolsory 
l^Hffal  before  the  expiiation  of  the  six  months  or  the  }'ear,  respec- 
tively, was  plainly  a  violation  of  the  treaty.  A  stipidation  in  a  treaty 
to  Ibe  eieet  that  citiaeos  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
to  midr  and  do  *m"^"**^i  or  ve  under  the  protectioQ  of  the  laws, 
has  Hfnliwniit  the  arguments  of  sectetaries  of  State  in  protestiDg 
igldBSl  tbe  aifeitimfy  and  sammaiy  expuMon  of  American  dozens 
wkhoQl  aotifiralicii  of  the  charges  and  an  opportunity  to  refute  them 
and  witboiii  form  of  ^waring  or  tiiaL  Thus  Secretary  of  Stale  Gr^- 
baa,  in  protesting  against  the  summary  expuIsioD  of  Wiener  by 
BtiAf  laid  down  the  following  rule: 

''Tbai  ontveRal  aense  of  right  and  justice  which  suggests  that  no 
Ban  shooM  be  condemned  without  a  hearing  would  seem  to  require  that 
n^ed  octt  for  expulsion  should^  as  a  general  rule,  first  be 
of  tbe  cfaai^^QS  against  him  and  given  an  o]^x>rtunity  to  refute 
If  the  case  is  so  urgent  and  the  presence  of  the  foreigner  so  dan- 
I  to  the  State  that  this  can  not  with  safety*  be  done^  ^  expelling 
nt  is  under  obligation  to  the  Government  of  the  person  ex- 
pelled to  explain  the  grounds  of  its  action,  by  not  only  ase^ting*  but 
proving,  the  existence  of  facts  sufficient  to  justify  the  expulsion.'^  * 


*  Cmm  wported  in  Moore^s  Aih.  33^  ei  mq.    In  ooe  c^ae  (TogDO,  Mocnv's  Aih. 
33tf )  it  WM  heU  that  a  taikx- «' engiffBd  in  eiittii«  sad  nidk]i«  efeOm 

wai  not  a  **iDerthant^'*  but  coukl  rmuun  uninien  upiwQy  so  loiig  aa  he  condueled 
ltiM»lf  peacfabty,  utider  ^uioihcr  stipuUtkMi  in  the  same  article  of  the  treaty;  see 
al»  Qsrdiner  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico.  M&r.  3, 1S49,  Opmom  249  (not  in  Moore). 

•  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec  y  oT  Sute,  to  Mr.  So^yth^  min.  to  Haiti,  Not.  5,  )894,  For. 
Rci,  18d5,  11,  802.    See  afeo  UoUander  CMe  p.  GualeDiak  md  traUy  cited  by  Mr. 
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So,  in  his  correspondence  in  connection  with  the  expulsion  of  Ameri- 
can  citizens  from  Nicaragua  after  the  Bluefields  troubles  in  1894, 
Mr.  Gresham  defined  the  position  of  the  United  States  as  follows: 

"Americans  are  entitled,  under  the  treaty  of  1867,  to  reside  and  do 
buaties&  in  Nicaragua;  ,  .  ,  they  can  not  be  deprived  of  that  right  unless 
it  Ims  been  forfeited,  and  .  .  .  they  are  entitled  t^  know  the  grounds  of 
forfeiture.  If  forfeiture  is  claimed  for  clauses  other  than  political,  they 
arc  entitled  to  an  open  and  fair  trial.  If  for  alleged  participation  in  an 
msurrcctionary  movement  against  Nicaragua,  they  should  be  informed 
of  the  charge  against  them  and  the  evidence  in  support  of  it.  This 
poatioD  will  be  maintained  by  the  United  States  hereafter  in  all  cases.''  i 


^.  Itf  t£kc 
^^P»ted 


The  naturalization  treaty  with  Austria,  by  which  naturalized  citizens 
d  the  United  States  are  to  be  permitted  to  reside  in  Austria  unrao- 
,  has  ^ven  support  to  the  contention  of  the  United  States  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  charge  of  some  wrongful  act,  a  native  Austrian  who 
had  emigrated  before  his  eligibihty  to  niihtary  service  and,  retunxing 
as  a  naturalb&ed  American  citizen,  was  peaceably  residing  in  Austria, 
was  not  subject  to  expulsion.^  In  cases  where  by  boasting  or  other 
obnoxious  conduct  or  example  the  expatriated  native  obtrusively 
^ya  his  successful  evasion  of  mihtary  service  so  as  to  make  his 
,ce  unwelcome,  the  United  States  has  not  denied  the  justifica- 
tion  of  an  expuMon,  its  efforts  in  such  cases  being  confined  to  securing 
an  amelioration  of  the  hardship  to  the  i^Hctim.  The  United  States  has 
fr^uently  endeavored  to  overcome  the  assumption,  advanced  in 
certain  cases  by  Germany,  that  the  naturalized  citizen  intended  by 
his  emigration  to  evade  military  service,  and  therefore  was  properly 
flabject  to  expulsion.^ 

The  most  numerous  cases  arise  because  of  the  unduly  oppressive 
eierdse  of  the  power  of  expulsion.  It  is  fundamental  that  the  measure 
should  be  confined  to  its  direct  object,  getting  rid  of  the  undesirable 
r.  All  unnecessary  harshness,  therefore,  is  considered  a  jus- 
tcation  for  a  claim.    Even  where  an  expulsion  is  admitted  to  be 

Obey  in  For.  ReL,  1&95,  II,  778.  See  also  Santangelo  (U.  S.)  t»,  Mexico,  April  11, 
1830.  Moore'fl  Arb.  3333;  Atocha  r.  U.  8.,  8  Ct.  CI.  427. 

« Mr.  Qreaik&m,  Scc'y  of  State,  to  Mr  Baker,  min.  to  Nicaragua,  October  30,  1S94, 
For.  Rei,  1894,  App.  I,  351-352,  quoted  also  in  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  100. 

«EzpuisiaD  cue  of  Guatav  Wolf  Loui^  Fischer,  For,  ReL,  1900,  pp.  lQr-2S. 

>Far.  BeL»  1901»  p.  158;  see  also  For  Eel.,  1902,  pp.  457-459. 
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justifiablej  it  should  be  effected  with  as  Uttle  injury  to  the  individual 

and  his  property  interests  as  is  compatible  with  the  safety  and  inter- 
ests of  the  country  which  expels  him.  Secretary  of  State  Olney 
expressed  this  principle  as  follows: 

**The  expulsion  of  a  foreigner  is  justifiable  only  when  his  presence  is 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  .  .  .  when  expulsion  is 
resorted  to  as  an  extreme  police  nieasore  it  is  to  be  accomptished  with 
due  regard  to  the  convenience  and  property  interests  of  the  person  ex- 
peUed/' » 

So,  the  expulsion  by  Turkey  of  Armenians,  naturalized  citizens  of  the 

United  States,  was  confined  through  diplomatic  interposition  by  the 
United  States  to  mere  removal  from  Turkish  territory,  and  an  ex- 
cessive incidental  imprisonment  and  other  oppression  which  had  been 
practiced  by  Turkey  as  a  punishment  for  their  unauthorized  naturali- 
zation abroad  was  abandoned.^ 

The  principle  that  an  expulsion  must  be  carried  out  in  a  manner 
least  injurious  to  the  person  affected  has  been  enunciated  on  several 
occasiorLs  by  international  tribunals.  Thus,  summary  expulsions,  by 
which  individuals  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  property,  sub- 
jecting it  to  pillage  and  destruction,^  or  by  which  they  were  forced 
to  sell  it  at  a  sacrifice,*  or  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  unnecessary 
indignities,  harshness  or  oppression,^  have  all  been  considered  by  inter- 
national commissions  as  just  grounds  for  awards. 

»  Hollander  case  w.  Guatemala,  For.  Rel,  1895,  11,  776.  This  inatruction  of  Mr. 
Olney  to  Mr.  Young,  Jan.  30,  1896  contains  quotations  fronti  Rolin-Jaequemyns,  von 
Bar,  DIuntachli  and  Calvo  to  thi'  effect  that  harsh  or  arbitrary  expulsion  affords 
goo«i  Rround  for  a  diplomatic  claim.  Hollander  was  summarily  expelled,  was  not 
pc'rniiUe<i  to  8ee  his  family  or  make  any  business  arranj^emf'nlA.  He  was  later  per- 
mittwi  to  return.  In  the  Scandella  case  y.  Venezuela  in  189H  Scandellii  wits  sum- 
marily arrested,  thrown  id  to  prison,  denie<l  communication  with  his  family  and 
friends,  and  placed  on  a  fiteam^,  leaving  his  fatiiily  without  funds,  and  his  property 
subject  to  dt^truction  and  theft.  (For.  Rel.,  1898,  pp.  1137-1148,)  See  expulsions 
from  Cuba,  Mr.  Olney  to  Mr.  de  LArae,  Sept.  27,  18%,  II,  1229-1231;  Expulaioa  of 
Loewi  from  Haiti,  1896,  For.  Rel.,  1896,  pp.  382^:386. 

*  Sec  For.  RcL,  1893,  p.  683  d  *eq. 

»  Gardiner  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Mar,  3,  1849,  opin,  2G9  (not  in  Moore). 
^  JobsoQ  (U,  8.)  V.  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849,  opin,  553  (not  in  Moore);  Goweo  aad 
Copeland  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore^s  Arb.  3354-3359, 

•  Maid  (NetherlandB)  v.  Vctiesuek,  Feb.  28,  1903,  Ralston,  915;  EktCfolo  (Italy)  v. 


M 


IN  TIME  OF   WAR 


ei 


An  expulsion  founded  upon  a  special  discrimination  against  an 
lUen,  on  account  of  his  nationality,  race  or  creed  may  be  and  has 
aftm  been  con^dered  an  unfriendly  act  to  his  national  government, 
Ukd  has  ^ven  rise  to  diplomatic  claims.^ 


{32.  In  Time  of  War. 

The  outbreak  of  war  makes  alien  enemies  of  the  respective  subjects 
of  the  belligerents.  Internationa!  law  authorizes  the  state  to  expel 
from  its  territor}''  all  or  any  of  Ihe  subjects  of  its  enemy.-  No  other 
resadon  than  the  existence  of  the  war  need  be  given.^  Municipal 
sUlutes  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  confirmed  this 
right  of  expulsion  in  time  of  war,  and  give  the  Presitlent  or  Parlia- 
ment the  power  to  declare  the  conditions  under  which  it  shall  be 
exercised.*  While  fonnerly  such  expulsions  en  masse  were  common, 
tbey  have  been  but  rarely  resorted  to  in  recent  times*  Thus,  in  the 
Critnean  War  in  1854,  Russia  permitted  French  and  British  subjects 
to  continue  peaceably  to  reside;  Italy  sbnilarly  extended  this  privilege 
|lo  Austrian  subject^s  in  the  Italian  War  of  Liberation  of  1859  and  to 
'urkish  subjects  in  the  Turko-Italian  war  of  1912;  China  and  Japan 
fxtended  it  respectively  in  the  Chino-Japaneae  War  of  1894,  as  did 
the  United  States  and  Spain  respectively  in  the  Spauish-Araerican 
WtLT  of  1898,  and  Japan  again  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1904. 
la  the  present  European  War,  alien  eneiuies  have  in  general  been 
pennitted  to  remain^  under  various  measures  of  Burveillance. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  considered  it  neceseary  to  expel  German 
subjects  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870,  Turkey,  to  expel 

NfilMTlMKls,  Feb.  13.  1903,  lUlstoo,  702.  See  also  Jaurett  (U.  S.)  ik  Venezuela, 
Sen.  Doc*  413,  60th  CotiR.  lat  sesa,,  20  et  aeq.^  559  et  seq,  {settled  by  agreement  of 
Fdb.  13,  1909.  For.  Rd.,  11109,  02t>)< 

» a<c  Mr  llhl,  Act*K  8ec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Terrell,  Dec.  7,  1893,  For,  Rel,  1893,  p. 
707.    See  alao  the  diplomatic  correspoiidence  quoted  m  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  109. 

•  K&U,  op.  rt/.,  6tb  ed,,  383-388.  The  right  of  exput'^inn  vn  nmsHf  m  supported  by 
Dmy^  (Principi,  468),  Nys  (III,  105)  and  Ciitellani  .-^^^ndizioiii  c  effetti  giuridica 
ddbfllftto  di  goerra.  Venice,  1906,  p.  Gl).  Fiore  conftiders  the  measure  aa  opposed 
to  modan  piiDciplw  of  iDteraatioDal  law.    Dir.  int.  cod.  (4th  f?d.),  §  1142. 

•Oe  Riioa  (Mcwoo)  p,  V.  S.,  July  4,  186S,  Moore's  Arb.  3348. 

*8w  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  §S  4067-4070.  See  also  Moore's  Dig. 
IV,  1^;  Brown  o.  U,  S.,  8  Cranch,  1 10,  127. 
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Greek  subjects  in  the  War  of  1897  and  Italian  subjects  in  the  war 
of  1912,  the  Bocrs,  to  expel  British  subjects  from  the  Transvaal  in 
1900,  and  the  Russians,  to  expel  the  Japanese  from  certain  provinces 
in  1904,*  In  the  present  European  War,  it  seems  that  Russia  has 
ordered  the  expulsion  of  all  Turks,  and  Germans  and  Austrians  have 
been  expelled  from  French  Morocco.  A  Umited  time  is  usually  granted 
for  the  departure  of  enemy  individuals  in  the  territory  and  of  enemy 
merchant  vessels  in  the  ports  of  a  belligerent.^  The  permission  to 
remain  or  the  order  of  expulsion,  mth  the  accompanying  condiiioosi 
are  usually  published  in  the  form  of  a  proclamation. 

With  the  progress  of  civilization,  there  is  an  increasing  tendency 
to  confine  the  effects  of  an  armed  conflict  within  as  narrow  limits  as 
possible  and  to  mitigate  the  rigorous  maintenance  of  the  principle 
that  subjects  of  an  enemy  state  may  be  treated  as  enemies,  in  favor 
of  the  unarmed  civilian  alien,  whose  person  and  property  are  respected, 
with  certain  variously  stated  exceptions,  as  before  the  war.  This 
rule  is  now  lai^ely  confirmed  by  treaties  by  which  merchants  and 
traders  are  allowed  a  limited  period  to  wind  up  their  affairs  and  de- 
part p  and  those  engaged  in  innocent  occupations  are  permitted  to 
remain.' 

§  33.  Extradltioa. 

Extradition  is  closely  connected  with  expulsion*  Independently  of 
treaty  stipulations,  there  is  no  duty  incumbent  upon  a  state  within 
whose  territory  the  fugitive  may  be  found  to  deliver  him  to  a  state 
in  whose  territory  the  alleged  crime  has  been  committed.  In  the 
interests  of  modem  civilization,  however,  states  have  volunt^nrily 
limited  their  right  of  asylum  by  agreeing  by  treaty  to  deliver  up  such 
individuals  as  have  offended  the  criminal  law  of  another  state.    The 

^  See  discuaaion  in  Martini,  op.  ciL,  87  ei  seq.^  and  G,  Tambaro  in  1  Jahrbuch  des 
Vdlkerrechts,  740-741, 

•  HiggiiiB,  A.  Pearce,  The  Htigue  peace  conferences,  1909,  pp.  294^307.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  treaty  or  procl amadou,  a  belligerent  has  a  technical  right  to  seize  enemy 
flhipfi  in  \m  porta  on  the  otitbreak  of  war.  See  Rusaell  T.  Mount's  account  of  recent 
practice  in  15  Colymbia  L.  Rev.  (1915),  318-323. 

»  See,  e.  g.,  the  typical  provisions  of  Art.  XXI  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  It44y,  Feb.  26,  1S71,  Mailoy,  Treaties,  etc.,  1910|  X,  975,  quoted  ijifm, 
p.  109. 
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subject  18  also  lai^ely  regulated  by  municipal  extradition  laws.  The 
categories  of  crimes  for  which  extradition  will  lie  are  expressly  laid 
down  in  the  treaties.' 


POLITICAL   RIGHTS  AND   DUTIES 

§  34.  These  not  usually  ascribed  to  Aliens. 

The  rights  and  disabilities  of  aliens  are  usually  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  political  or  their  civil  character.  Political  rights 
are  such  as  involve  a  share  in  the  control  and  an  active  participa- 
tion in  the  life  and  operation  of  the  state.  As  has  already  been  seen, 
they  are  usually  denied  to  aliens.  In  the  United  States,  exceptions 
have  been  made,  based  on  residence,  and  this  tendency  appears  to 
be  growing.  Domiciled  aliens  in  a  number  of  the  South  American 
states  are  granted  limited  political  rights,  and  an  extension  of  this 
policy  would  be  only  a  measure  of  self-defense,  inasmuch  as  the  failure 
to  grant  domiciled  aliens  political  rights  has  given  foreign  countries  some 
osten^ble,  if  not  actual,  title  to  diplomatic  interposition,  for  the  alien's 
inability  to  exercise  political  rights  deprives  him  of  an  important 
remedy  against  maladministration. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  included  among 
political  rights;  for  example,  Liszt  *  considers  the  right  of  association, 
freedom  of  the  pm^,  and  even  the  right  of  residence,  as  political 
rights.  The  tendency,  however,  is  to  narrow  the  term  to  include 
merely  the  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  and  the  rights  (or  obligations) 
incident  to  citizenship,  such  as  military  service,  jury  service,  and  the 
competency  to  fill  certain  public  offices,  for  example,  in  some  of  the 
European  states,  to  act  as  judges,  notaries  public,  advocates,  and  in 
similar  offices*^ 

In  certain  countries,  particularly  some  of  those  on  the  American 
continent,  aliens  are  excluded  only  from  the  most  important  public 
offices.  The  acceptance  by  an  alien  of  a  public  office  in  these  states 
without  the  consent  of  his  national  state  often  involves  the  loss  of 

*  Oppenheim,  op.  cit.  I,  403  et  iteq.;  BoD^ls-Fauchille,  Manuel  de  droit  int.  pub., 
Otii  td.,  Piari8»  1912,  p,  282  et  seq. 

•Liiwt,  Valkerrecht,  Berlin,  1912  (9th  ed,),  193, 
>Cockbum,  Nationality,  London,  1869,  pp,  15$,  159,  163. 
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citizenship  or  some  of  its  incidental  rights,  e,  g,,  diplomatic  protec- 
tion.^ 

§  35.  Military  Service. 

The  denial  of  political  rights  involves  an  exemption  from  political 
duties.  Being  without  the  privileges,  the  alien  is  correspondingly  ex- 
empt from  the  responsibilitie-s  attaching  to  membership  in  the  pohtical 
community.  Thus,  a  long  series  of  treaties  now  in  force  exempts  the 
alien  from  compulsor>^  mihtary  service  and  from  forced  loans  or 
miUtary  requisitions,  and  in  some  cases  this  exemption  exti^nds  to 
service  in  the  national  guard  or  militia."  The  treaties  of  the  United 
States  with  some  countries  exempt  only  consular  officers  from  com- 
pulsor}"  noilitary  service. 

Two  treaties,  typical  of  those  concluded  by  the  United  States  may 
be  quoted.  The  treaty  of  July  27,  1853,  with  the  Argentine  RepubUc 
(art.  10)  reads  as  follows: 

"The  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  in  the  Argentine  Confed- 
eration, and  the  citizens  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  residing  in  the 
United  States,  shall  he  exempted  from  all  compulsory*  mihtary  service 
whatsoever,  whether  by  sea  or  by  land^  and  from  all  forced  loans,  req- 
uisitions or  mihtary  exactions."  » 

The  treaty  with  Ita.ly  (art.  S)  reads: 

''They  [citizens]  shall  .  .  ,  be  exempt  from  compulsory^  military  serv- 
ice^ either  on  land  or  sea,  in  the  regular  forces,  or  in  the  national  guanl, 
or  in  the  militia/*  * 

Whether,  in  the  absence  of  treaty,  domiciled  aliens  enjoy  such  an 
exemption  is  somewhat  doubtful.  The  Norwegian  mihtary  law  of 
1857  required  military  service  from  aliens  w^ho  had  acquired  a  '*fast 
domicilium.-'  A  British  subject,  having  demanded  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain  against  this  law  was  directed  to  go  to  the  courts, 

» If^ra,  i  380, 

•  Hftll,  op.  eU.f  205;  Despagnet,  op,  cU.,  i  343,  Treatiw  of  the  U.  S.  providing  for 
Biach  execnptaons  are  cited  by  H.  T,  Kinpbury  in  Proc.  Amer.  Soc,  of  Int.  Law,  1911, 
2ia-222, 

'  M&IIoy,  Treaties,  etc.,  1910, 1, 23.  See  also  arts,  8  and  9  of  the  treaty  of  August  1, 
1011  between  Great  Britain  and  Bolivia,  Treaty  aeries  1912,  No,  223. 

«  Malloy,  Treati^,  etc  ,  1910,  I,  970, 
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for  in  the  absence  of  treaty  Great  Britain  could  ask  for  exemption  only 
cm  principles  of  equity,  on  the  ground  that  Norwegians  were  not 
subject  to  niilitary  service  in  England.*  The  legality  of  the  action  of 
Fr&nce  in  blockading  the  La  Plata  in  1838  and  of  France  and  England 
in  blockading  Buenos  Ayres  in  1846  because  the  Argentine  Repoblic 
had  compelled  subjects  of  these  countries  domiciled  over  three  years 
in  Argentine  to  do  military  service,  is  questionable.^  The  United 
States  Mid  Great  Britain  have  conceded  extensive  rights  to  foreign 
governments  in  enlisting  their  resident  citizens  or  subjects  for  all 
purposes  of  local  defense  or  police  duty.  Thus  Secretary  of  State 
Sewud  8sdd: 

'This  government  is  not  disposed  to  draw  in  question  the  right  of  a 
nation  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity  to  enroll  in  the  military  forces  all 
pemms  within  its  territories,  whether  citizens  or  domiciled  foreigners/^ » 

Secretary  of  State  Fish  in  1869  assumed  the  position  that 

'^thia  Government^  though  wai\ing  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  require 
iDilit&ry  service  from  all  residents,  has  never  surrendered  that  right  and 
can  not  object  if  other  governments  insist  upon  it/'  * 


■  Tl 


The  law  officers  of  the  Crown  rendered  an  opinion  in  1894  to  the  effect 
,t,  by  the  general  rule,  an  exemption  from  compulsory  military 
ice  did  not  exist,  but  that  treaties  had  largely  established  it.^ 
These  admissions,  however,  cannot  te  construed  as  authorizing 
compulsory  service  in  the  regular  army  of  a  nation  {L  e,,  what  might  be 
called  political  service),  but  only  enrollment  for  police  purposes  and 


*  Mr.  Crotwe  to  Mr>  Foreman,  Report  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  on  naturalisa- 
tion and  ftHepance,  1869,  Appendix,  p.  71. 

*  Fiore,  Nouveau  droit  int.  pub.,  {  647. 

»  Mr.  Seward,  Sec>  of  Sute,  to  Mr.  White,  July  10,  1868,  Mo<3re*s  Dig.  IV,  57, 

*  Xir.  Fish,  Sec>  of  State,  to  Mr.  Rij<lraond,  Apr.  3,  1869,  Moorc'e  Dig.  IV,  57, 

»  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec'y  of  State,  July  19,  18t)4,  For,  Rel.,  1894,  p.  253. 

The  admiasion  by  Great  Britain,  during  the  Ci%"il  War,  that  those  British  eub- 
]f<ta  who  had  declared  their  uitentioo  of  becoming  American  citizens  and  had  ex- 
crowd  the  elective  franchiee,  were  properly  subject  to  military  duty,  if  they  re- 
■*fM*^  resident,  cannot  be  construed  as  a  consent  to  the  military  service  of  British 
ftlbjiels,  but  rather  as  an  acknowledgment  that  by  exercising  political  right's  and 
bndoitng  At  least  Inchoate  American  citizens,  they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the 
pobtical  obligatioQ  of  military  service. 
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local  protection,  especially  in  times  of  sudden  emergency.  Secretary 
of  State  Bayard  expressed  a  reasonable  view  when  he  declared: 

*'It  is  well  settled  by  international  law  that  foreigners  temporarily 
resident  in  a  countrj^  cannot  he  compelled  to  enter  into  its  permanent 
military  service.  It  is  true  that  in  times  of  social  disturbance  or  of  io- 
vasion  their  services  in  pohce  or  home  guards  may  be  exacted,  and  that 
they  may  be  required  to  take  up  arms  to  help  in  the  defense  of  their 
place  of  resiffence  against  the  invasion  of  savages^  pirates,  etc.,  as  a 
means  of  warding  off  some  great  public  calamity  by  which  all  would 
suffer  indiscriminately.  The  test  in  each  case,  as  to  whether  a  foreigjier 
can  properly  be  enrolled  against  his  will,  is  that  of  necessity;  Unless 
social  order  and  immunity  from  attack  by  uncivilized  tribes  cannot  be 
secured  except  through  the  enrollment  of  such  a  force,  a  nation  has  no 
right  to  call  upon  foreigners  for  assistance  against  their  will/^  ^ 

So  Lord  Lyons  during  the  Civil  War  was  instructed  by  the  British 

government  that 

''there  is  no  rule  or  principle  of  international  law  which  prohibits  the 
government  of  any  country  from  requiring  aUens  resident  within  its 
territories,  to  serve  in  the  militia  or  police  of  the  country,  or  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  such  establishment,"  = 

As  a  general  rule,  nevertheless,  except  in  cases  of  dual  nationality 
or  similar  poasibility  of  claim,  a  demand  by  the  home  government  of 
an  alien  compelled  to  do  military  service  results  in  his  release  from 
8er\'ice,  on  grounds  of  comity,  if  not  of  law.  In  one  case  at  least, 
the  United  States  was  unwilling  to  submit  the  question  of  such  com- 
pulsory service  of  an  American  citizen  in  Mexico,  to  the  Mexican 
courts,  but  demanded  an  immediate  release,^  The  French  interv^en- 
tions  in  the  Argentine,  above  mentioned,  whether  just  or  unjust,  have 
often  been  cited  as  international  precedents  on  the  subject.     On  a 

»  Mr,  Bayard,  Sec^y  of  State,  t-o  Mr.  B«ll,  min,  to  the  Netherknda,  Feb.  3,  1888, 
For.  Rel.,  1888,  II,  1325,  quoted  alao  in  Moore*«  Dig.  IV,  62;  Mr.  Fish,  Soc'y  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Williatnsoti,  June  13,  1876,  Moore^s  Dig.  IV,  59.  Mr»  Fish  sanctioned  the 
ci>mp«L*or>'  aervice  of  a  rosirlont  alien  to  defend  a  towTi  during  a  siege.  Mr.  Fish 
to  Mr.  Wi^lliamsoB,  July  24,  1874,  Moore's  Dig,  IV,  ^8.  Mr.  Wibon,  Aet'g  Sec'y  of 
State,  to  Charge  Hibben,  May  19,  1909,  For.  ReL,  190!*,  p.  222. 

*  Quoted  in  instruction  of  Mr.  Davis,  Ass't.  Sec*y  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Faxon,  Feb.  17, 
1 1870,  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  67.    See  aha  Hall,  op.  cU.^  206;  Fiore,  op*  eit,,  {  649;  Olunt- 

hli,  Droit  iiit,  codifi6,  J  391. 

•  Mr,  Evarte,  Scc>  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Dec.  8,  1880,  For  Rel.,  1881,  p,  751, 
t  quoted  also  in  Moore's  Dig.  FV,  60. 
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^kter  occasion,  Belgium,  heeding  the  protests  of  certain  Powers,  re- 
shed  the  enforcement  of  its  act  of  1907  which  imposed  service 
i^in  the  civic  guard  upon  aliens.^ 

At  the  second  Hague  peace  conference  animated  discussions  took 

i  place  as  to  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  require  militaiy  service  of 

\  neutral  residents.     While  some  favored  an  absolute  prohibition,  the 

f&Udity  of  the  municipal  legislation  of  some  states,  which  on  occasion 

[lequires  such  service^  was  recognized.     No  resolutions  on  the  subject 

[were  adopted,  but  the  Conference  expressed  the  ''voeu''  or  solemn  wish 

"that  the  High  Contracting  Powers  shall  seek  to  establish,  by  agree- 

'  ments  between  them,  uniform  contractual  provisions  determining  the 

^felations,  in  respect  of  miUtarj^  obligations^  of  each  state  with  the 

foreigneis  established  in  its  territory/'  ^ 

While  many  states  by  municipal  law  permit  the  voluntary  service 
of  alierks,  which  in  itself  raises  no  international  question,  some  states, 
for  example^  France  and  Germany,  expressly  exempt  foreiguei-s  from 
military  service.^  An  exceptional  and  unusual  arrangement  is  the 
[Btipulation  of  the  treaty  of  January  17,  1862  between  Spain  and 
France  (art.  5)  by  which  each  country  agrees  to  incorporate  into  its 
&rmy  the  nationals  of  the  other,  resident  in  its  territory,  who  have  not 
completed  their  military  obhgations  in  their  own  country.'* 
In  the  absence  of  treaty,  there  appears  to  be  no  legal  reason  why 
exemption  from  militarj^  service  cannot  be  commutated  or  uom- 
ited  by  a  tax.  Switzerland,  by  its  law  of  June  28,  1878,  imposed 
such  a  tax  on  foreigners  established  in  Switzerland,  unless  they  are 
exempted  by  treaties  or  belong  to  a  state  in  which  Swiss  citizens  are 
liable  neither  to  militar>^  service  nor  to  a  commutation  in  money. 
The  treaty  of  November  25,  1850^  did  not  exempt  United  States  citi- 


»25  Clunet  (1898)^  204  and  814;  BonfiH  op.  cil,,  §445,  footnote.  Numeroua 
treKtiea  oon&rm  this  execnption  and  Despagnet  even  believes  that  it  exists  apart 
Irocn  tre»iy  {op,  cil.,  (  34a). 

'  For  A  brief  necount  of  the  discuasiona  see  Scott's  Hague  peace  conferences  of 
1889  AOd  1IIC)7,  Balitmore,  1909,  pp.  550-555,  and  v.  Ill  of  the  officio!  report  "La 
il»i-»a>ii*  ooof^^eaee  inteniatioiiale  de  la  paix/'  179  et  seq.^  and  v,  I,  125  et  9eq,  See 
tko  Wcstbkse,  op.  cU,  It,  2S5. 

sQUIiaDs  in  S  R.  D.  I.  pnv6  (1912),  841. 

•  H  Ckmet  (1887),  326;  12  ibid.  (1885),  92. 
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zens  from  this  tax,  although  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe  have 
by  treaty  secured  exemption  from  it  for  their  subjects.  After  some 
diplomatic  negotiation,  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  the  tax  was  only  to  be  levied  upon  Swiss  citizens  who  were 
residing  in  or  had  returned  from  the  United  States  (Switzerland  does 
not  recognise  the  unpermitted  foreign  naturalization  of  her  citizens) 
and  not  upon  citizens  of  the  United  States.^ 

The  treaty  with  Switzerland,  by  which  citizens  of  the  United  States 
are  exempted  from  pei^sonal  service  only,  brings  up  the  distinctions 
between  personal  military  service  and  the  use  of  the  alien's  property 
for  military'  purposes*  Unless  treaty  provisions  expressly  exempt  the 
property  of  the  alien  from  all  use  for  military  purposes,  there  is  no 
vaUd  reason  why  his  property  should  not  furnish  the  same  requisitions 
and  be  subject  to  the  same  servitudes  as  that  of  the  native  inhabitant. 
In  the  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  usual  to  require  food  and  fodder  from 
inhabitants  under  pa>^ment  of  compensation,  and  to  demand  from  all 
landowners  shelter  and  quarter  for  troops  and  horses  during  ma- 
noEuvers,  without  compensation,  as  a  public  semtude.  In  the  absence 
of  a  treaty  or  unjust  discrimination  against  a  domiciled  alien  as  such, 
it  does  not  seem  that  foreign  governments  in  such  cases  have  on 
principle  any  cause  for  complaint. - 

However  willing  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have  been, 
at  times,  to  concede  the  justice  of  the  claim  of  foreign  countries  to 
require  a  limited  military  service  of  domiciled  aliens,  they  have 
vigorously  insisted  on  the  right  of  their  subjects  and  citizens  to  leave 
the  country  freely  as  an  alternative  to  such  service.  Thus,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Madison  in  1803,  declared: 

"The  most  inviolable  and  most  obvious  right  of  an  alien  resident  is 
that  of  withdrawing  himself  from  a  limited  and  transitory  allegiance 
having  no  other  foundation  than  his  voluntary  residence  itself."  » 

The  claim  of  the  United  States  during  the  Cinl  War  to  require  mili^ 

'  For.  Rel,  1894,  pp,  678-682.    See  paraphrase  in  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  65-66. 

'  Lc8  6trangcr8  eu  France  et  les  requisitions  militairea,  S  H.  D.  L  privd  (1912), 

» Mr.  Madison,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pichoa,  French  chargd,  May  20»  1803, 

Moore'a  Dig.  IV,  52. 
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my  service  of  resident  alieEs  who  had  declared  their  intention  of 
becoming  citizens  and  had  exercised  the  voting  pri\^lege  was  not  con- 
ttttad  after  the  option  was  extended  of  leaving  the  country  within 
sixty-five  days.  * 

Many  states  by  statute  prohibit  their  sabjects  from  taking  military 
service  abroad,  under  pain  of  loss  of  their  nationality  or  other  penai- 
ties,    In  other  stat^,  such  service  is  prohibited  only  under  the  neu- 
tftility  acts,  according  to  which  subjects  are  prohibited  to  take  service 
iiiiiny  foreign  state  against  a  state  with  which  their  own  is  at  peace.* 
An  important  chapter  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  United 
States  la  csoncemed  with  the  attempts  to  secure  release  from  the 
performance  of  militarj'  duty  on  the  part,  of  naturalized  American 
dtiiens  returning  to  the  countrj'^  of  their  original  allegiance  which 
either  still  claims  the  emigrant  as  its  subjeet  or  else  holds  him  for 
e\'asion  of  military  duty  by  emigration  and  naturalization  abroad. 
This  matter  will  receive  full  consideration  hereafter,^ 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  aliens  are  deprived  of  practically 
other  rights  and  relieved  of  duties  having  a  political  or  public 
'  diaracter  and  involving  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  such  as  the 
competency  to  act  as  judges,   advocates,  jurymen,  and  in  similar 
functions^  although  Secretary  of  State  Fish  once  stated  that  he  saw 
tto  reason  why  domiciled  foreigners  should  not  be  required  to  dis- 
charge such  civic  duties  as  service  upon  juries,   or  in  a  municipal 
fire  department,  and  other  duties  of  like  character.^ 


CIVIL   RIGHTS 

1 36.  Meaning  of  the  Term. 
The  term  "civil  rights"  is  one  of  most  uncertain  definition,     A 

» Act  of  Gcmgreai,  March  3,  1863.    See  Halleck,  International  law,  1908  ed.,  I, 
eia.  footnote. 

«8ee,  for  example,  British  Foreign  Enligtment  Act^  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  90;  U.  8.  Rev. 
8Ut«  I  S»l  ff  ieg.    SeealsoHalleck,  op,  cii.,  612. 

'  ii^m,  {  235  elMg. 

•  Mr.  Fifih,  See'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wing,  April  6,  1871,  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  58.  See 
tku  Roltn,  I>roit  int.  priv6,  142.  In  a  re(;ent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Bo- 
Imtt  li  18  expressly  provided  that  municipal  functiorm  may  be  discharged  by  the 
Mlkn  withoat  loaa  <^  his  natioaality.  Art.  S  of  treaty  of  August  1,  1911,  Treaty  i 
191%  Xo.  223. 
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number  of  coDtinental  publicists  distingtiish  between  tboee  civil  rights 
which  belong  to  all  men  regardless  of  nationality  (derived  from  natural 
law)  or  universaUy  acknowledged  as  the  common  law  of  civilised 
peoples  (the  jus  gentium  of  the  Romans),  and  those  which  exist  only 
by  express  provision  of  the  legislature,^  This  distinction  is  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  not  only  theoretical  and  difficult  of  application,  but 
fallacious^  ^  and  to  the  Anglo-American  mind  appiears  useless.  Other 
writers  consider  as  civil  rights  those  only  which  have  been  granted 
by  the  l^ialature,  such  other  rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  aliens  being 
regarded  as  natural  and  not  dvil  rights.  Agjaan^  the  term  has  been 
interpreted  as  meaning  private  rights  or  those  sanctioned  by  private 
law,  regulating  the  legal  relations  between  individual  and  individual^ 
as  distinguished  from  public  rights  or  those  governed  by  public  law, 
r^ulating  the  reciprocal  relations  between  individuals  and  the  state  or 
of  states  among  themselves.  In  its  broadest  sense  the  term  includes 
all  rights  not  politicaU^  The  distinction  between  civil  and  political 
rights  being  unclear,  many  authors  have  adopted  a  classification  of 
civil  rights  into  public  and  private,  meaning  by  the  former  term  those 
non-political  rights  and  liberties  which  involve  a  more  direct  relation 
between  the  individual  and  the  state  and  are  protected  by  public 
law  (such  as  the  right  of  individual  liberty  and  security,  liberty  of 
conscience  and  of  worship,  etc,),  and  by  the  latter  t«rm  the  rights  of 
individuals  among  themselves,  which  are  protected  by  the  private  law 
of  the  state.  For  purposes  of  discusdon,  this  is  not  an  inconvenient 
arrangement, 

^  Thk  distinction  is  made  mainly  by  the  French  puhlictsta  who  rely  on  the  au- 
thority of  Pothier  and  Domat.  See  Pradier-FcMi^i^  op.  eil,^  $  1636,  On  the  confu- 
sioD  in  meaning  of  the  term  "'civil  rights,'*  see  Asaer-Hivier,  Eltoents  de  dr.  int, 
priv^,  38  and  Rolin,  op.cU,,  139-140,  See  also  Bar,  op.  cii,,  212.  We  have  emphaaiied 
the  continental  position  of  aliens  rather  than  the  Anglo-American,  because  our  inter- 
est is  principally  in  the  position  of  Ainericans  abwad^  a  question  of  more  frequent 
practical  importance  in  txiuntries  of  the  dvil  law  than  in  those  of  the  common  law. 
An  extended  discussion  of  the  principles  governing  alien  k^isUtion  in  oontinentat 
countries^  \^ith  some  account  of  the  Ingislation  in  each  country,  will  be  found  in  Weiss, 
Droit  international  priv6  (2nd  ed.),  11^  574  et  seq, 

*  Laurent,  Dr<jit  ci^Tl  international^  Bruxelles,  1880,  II,  17,  21*  See  aJao  PTadier- 
Fod^*,  op.  cU.,  i  1637. 

*  Aimuaire  of  the  Institute  of  Int.  Law,  V,  41-43;  56^57* 
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{87.  Types  of  Legislative  Systems. 

Legislation  concerning  aliens  and  the  enjoyment  of  rights  by  them 
may  be  divided  into  three  categories:  first,  that  which  is  character* 
i»ed  by  no  definite  principle  and  retains  certain  grave  incapacities, 
f.  g,,  the  denial  of  the  right  to  own  real  estat-e,  which  stifl  exists  in  the 
legislation  of  some  nineteen  states  of  the  United  States  and  in  various 
European  countries,  and  other  arbitrary  disabilities.  In  this  class 
belongs  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  generally, 
and  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Roumania  and  Russia, 

The  second  type  of  legislation  is  that  based  on  the  principle  of 
fi'f  iprocity.  This  is  di\aded  into  two  classes — tliplomatic  reciprocity 
aliich  is  the  dominating  principle  of  the  French  law  and  has  been 
followed  by  Belgium,  Luxemburg  (art.s.  11  and  13  of  these  cudes) 
md  Greece  (arte.  13  and  16),  and  legislative  reciprocity,  which  is  the 
principle  adopted  by  Germany,  Austria  and  Servia. 

Article  11  of  the  French  Civil  Code  provides  that  "aliens  shall 
rajoy  in  France  the  same  civil  right-s  which  are  or  shaE  be  accorded 
to  Frenchmen  by  the  treaties  of  the  nation  to  which  that  alien  be- 
loogp,**  Hence  the  name  diplomatic  reciprocity.  The  countries 
adopting  this  principle  expressly  recognize  two  classes  of  aliens,  the 
ordiniuy  alien,  to  whom  the  provisions  of  the  above  article  apply, 
and  privileged  aliens,  or  those  admitted  to  domicil,  who  enjoy  the 
same  civil  rights  as  nationals*  This  admission  to  domicil  is  a  pre- 
liminary step  to  naturalization  comparable  with  our  declaration  of  in- 
lenlioil*  It  is  merely  a  provisional  grant  of  rights  which  would  be 
sufaaequently  enjoyed  by  the  individual  as  a  citizen,  and  is  valid  only 
80  long  as  actual  domicil  in  the  country  continues.  The  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  alien  in  France  can  enjoy  rights  which  his 
law  denies  him.  Pillet  ^  concludes  that  he  cannot,  unless 
the  act  is  completed  in  and  has  its  efifects  solely  in  France;  or 
(2)  the  act  is  based  on  pubhc  policy. 

The  principle  of  legislative  reciprocity  accords  aliens  those  rights 
which  their  country  by  legislation  grants  to  foreigners  generally 
or  to  the  subjects  of  the  country  in  question.  Austria  formerly 
adcqpted   two  categories  of  legislative  reciprocity,  called  material  or 

1  Pillet,  op.cU.,  223. 
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relative  if  granted  by  the  other  country  to  Austrian^,  and  formal  or 
absolute,   if  granted  to  foreigners  and  nationals  alike. ^     Countries 

adopting  the  principle  of  legislative  reciprocity  usually  grant  foreign- 
ers the  same  private  rights  as  their  subjects,  reserving  however  the 
power  to  apply  retorsion  to  the  nationals  of  countries  where  aliens 
generally  or  their  subjects  alone  are  handicapped  by  the  particular 
disabihty  in  question.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  person  alleging 
the  disability,  and  not  on  the  alien,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prove  its 
absence  in  his  national  municipal  legislation.  The  United  States  in 
the  grant  of  various  rights  to  aliens  adopts  the  test  of  reciprocity. 
This  test  is  contained  in  its  cop3^right  laws,  in  the  right  of  aliens  to 
sue  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  in  other  matters. 

In  modem  legislation  the  principle  of  reciprocity  was  first  applied 
by  France  as  a  restriction  upon  the  hberal  rights  which  had  been 
granted  to  foreigners  by  the  legislation  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
Other  countries  ha\^ng  failed  to  grant  Frenchmen  such  liberal  rights, 
the  civil  code  conditioned  its  grant  of  civil  rights  to  aliens  upon  the 
reciprocal  concession  of  such  rights  to  Frenchmen,  guaranteed  by 
treaty,  in  other  states.  The  principle  has  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  law  of  aliens.  It  is  condemned  severely 
by  numerous  pnbU cists  as  a  survival  of  the  system  of  reprisals.^ 

The  third  system  of  legislation  governing  ahens,  and  the  one  which 
has  received  most  modern  support,  is  that  of  assimilation  to  nationals, 
or  a  grant  of  equal  rights  in  private  law  to  nationals  and  aliens*  This 
system  was  first  adopted  by  the  Italian  civil  code  of  1865  (art.  3) 
and  has  been  followed  by  Spain,  Netherlands,  Switzerlandi  Portugal, 
Norway,  Japan  and  practically  all  the  countries  of  Latin  America. 
It  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Institute  of  Int^?mational  Law. 
It  provides  that  the  alien  shall  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  as  the 
national,  but  it  does  not  exclude  the  possibihty  of  exceptions,  e.  g., 
in  the  ownership  of  real  property,  or  of  national  vessels.  So  the 
Institute  of  International  Law  added  a  proviso,  "subject  to  the  excep- 
tions formally  established  by  actual  legislation/'  ^ 

'  Vesque  von  Puttlingeo,  Die  geaetzliche  Behantllung  der  Aualllader  in  OeBterratcb, 
Vienna,  1842,  §  42.    Norsa  in  6  R.  D.  1.  (1874),  260, 
>  Bar,  op.  cit,^  214-216  and  autli<)htic8  there  cited. 
•  Annuaire^  V,  56. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  classes  one  and  three  tend  to  ap- 
'proach  each  other.  This  may  also  be  said  of  classes  two  and  three, 
inasmuch  as  the  extension  of  rights  to  aUens  by  treaty,  legislation 
Bsid  judicial  construction  has  greatly  restricted  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  disabilities  which  the  principle  of  reciprocity  imposed  upon  the 
Alien.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  aliens  now  enjoy  all 
ivil  rights  (rights  other  than  political)  which  are  not  expressly  denied 
tbem,^ 

I  38.  PubUc  Rights, 

It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  civil  rights  which  the 

alien  enjoys.    Indeed,  no  complete  enumeration  of  legal  rights  has  been 

it  tempted  and  only  those  have  been  defined  which  ha\'C  been  at  times 

(violated.*    Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  both  by  customary  and  statu- 

tor>*  law  numerous  rights  have  been  recognized  as  lx?longing  to  the  alien, 

^although  their  remedial  enforcement  is  umiecessary  until  a  threatened 

|0r  actual   invasion  occurs*     The   attempt   may  therefore   be  made 

to  review  briefly  the  more  general  of  the  ci\^l  rights  usually  granted 

to  the  alien,  and  for  the  purpase  of  discussion  we  may  begin  with  those 

rights  called  on  the  continent  of  Europe  "public  rights/* 

Vague  as  is  the  definition  of  public  rights  and  many  as  are  the  char- 
acteristics which  it  has  in  common  with  private  rights,  the  terra  has  in 
general  been  applied  to  those  rights  or  faculties  which  arc  enjoyed  by 
the  individual  in  relation  to  society  as  a  whole,  and  which  are  under 
the  direct  protection  of  public  law.  They  embrace  all  the  rights  and 
liberties  incidental  to  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and  property  and  are 
discussed  by  continental  writers  under  such  heads  as  individual  lib- 
erty, flecurity  of  person  and  property,  the  hberty  of  circulation  and 
emignition,  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  association  and  assembly,  the  right  of  petition,  liberty  to 
I  carry  on  commerce  and  trade,  the  procreation  of  the  race,  etc*  Some 
writers,  like  Wdsa,  consider  these  ''public  rights"  as  the  rights  of  man. 
This  has  an  imwelcome  natural  law  flavor,  and  may  be  disregarded* 
^Inaemtich  as  their  enjo>inent  by  nationals  may  be  restricted  and 

•  luffaii,  op*  cU,,  ill,  i  321. 

>  Robioscm,  W.  C,  Elements  of  American  jurispnideuce,  BostOD,  1900|  }{  429,  430. 
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regulated,  there  is  every  reason  to  acknowledge  that  the  public  se- 
curity and  interests  of  the  state  may  dictat^^  in  the  case  of  aliens,  still 
greater  restrictions  and  regulation.^ 

The  right  of  individual  liberty  was  not  always  recognized  in  the 
alien,  as  has  been  noted.  At  the  present  day,  of  course,  he  is  as  free 
as  the  national.  In  the  exercise  of  this  liberty,  the  alien  nevertheless 
remains  subject  to  expulsion  and  extradition  within  the  Umitations 
already  discussed,  and  to  the  local  penal  and  police  laws. 

The  hberty  of  circulation  and  enngration  is  intended  to  give  the 
alien  freedom  to  migrate  where  be  will  The  right  of  admission  is 
subject  to  the  application  of  the  exclusion  laws,  or  the  payment  of  a 
head  tax.  The  right  of  sojourn  may  be  subjected  to  a  tax  or  to  such 
requirements  as  matriculation  in  a  consulate  ^  or  local  bureau,  the 
possession  of  a  passport  or  certificate?  of  citizenship,  or^  as  in  France 
by  the  decree  of  October  2,  1888,  and  the  law  of  August  8,  1893»  a 
declaration  establishing  the  alien's  identity,  nationality  and  means  of 
existence,^  This  liberty  is  generally  called  in  the  continental  treaties 
the  right  of  establishment,  and  in  treaties  of  the  United  State^^  and 
Great  Britain,  the  right  of  residence  and  travel.  The  right  is  usually 
confirmed  by  treaties  reading  in  effect  as  follows: 

*'The  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two  High  Contracting  Parties  .  .  , 

shall  have  reciprocally  the  right,  on  conforming  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
tr>%  to  enter,  travel  and  reside  in  all  parts  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories ,  .  ,  and  they  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect,  for  the  protection  of 
their  persons  and  their  property,  the  same  treatment  and  the  same 
rights  as  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  or  the  citizens  or  subjects 
of  the  most  favored  Nation.*'  * 

>  Rolin,  op.  ci^.,  140,  146,  An  extensive  hihUograpby  of  the  rights  of  aliens  in  prao- 
tically  every  civilized  country,  gathered  in  the  course  of  Be  vera!  years*  research  ^  is 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  infra. 

*  See,  however,  as  to  a  Peruvian  law  requiring  the  regis tration  of  U.  S.  citizens, 
Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  mki.  to  Peru,  April  19,  1887,  For.  Rel, 
1887,  p.  932, 

*  pTench  law  relating  to  soioiim  of  foreigners,  Aug.  8,  1893,  translated  Id  For.  Rel, 
1893,  p.  302.  See  reetricUons  on  the  right  of  sojouru  discuflsed  in  Tcbemoff,  Protec- 
tion des  nationaux,  428,  432. 

*  Treaty  between  the  U,  S.  and  Spain  of  July  3, 1902,  art.  1,  par.  1,  M&Uoy ,  Treatiea, 
etc.,  1910,  II,  1702.  On  the  eifect  of  the  "moet-favored-nation"  clause,  espedaUy  tta 
employment  in  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation,  see  Stanley  K.  Hombeck  in 
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This  guarantee  of  protection  is  rendered  effective  by  the  customary 

sular  conventions,  which  generally  contain  a  provision  that  the 

officers  of  the  respective  parties  may  have  recourse  to  the 

'authorities  of  the  respective  countries  within  their  district,  whether 

federal  or  local,  judicial  or  executive,  in  order  to  defend  the  rights 

and  interests  of  their  countrymen.     They  have  the  ultimate  sanction 

resort  to  diplomatic  protection. 

The  liberty  of  conscience  and  freedom  of  worship  have  obtained 

more  or  less  general  recognition  since  the  peace  of  Westphalia*    These 

privileges  are  nevertheless  confirmed  by  treaties  reading  in  effect  as 

follows: 

The  respective  citizens  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  *' shall  not 
be  disturbed,  molested  nor  annoyed  in  any  manner,  on  account  of  their 
religious  belief,  nor  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  peculiar  worship, 
either  within  their  own  houses  or  in  their  own  churches  or  chapels,  which 
they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  build  and  maintain,  in  convenient  situations, 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  local  Govemmcnt,  interfering  in  no  way  with, 
but  respecting  the  religion  and  customs  of  the  country  in  which  they 
reside.  Liberty  shall  also  be  granted  to  the  citizens  of  either  of  the  Con- 
tmeibg  Parties  to  bury  those  w^ho  may  die  m  the  territory  of  the  other, 
ia  burial  places  of  their  own,  which,  in  the  same  manner,  may  be  freely 
eslabliahed  and  maintained/'  * 

In  the  absence  of  treaty,  there  is  no  obhgation,  other  than  comity, 
to  permit  freedom  of  worship,  and  the  vigorous  attempts  of  countries 
having  a  state  reli^on  to  prevent  worship  according  to  other  doctrines 
And  reli^ons  can  be  protested  on  the  ground  of  comity  alone.  Viola- 
tions of  local  law  in  this  regard  by  indi\iduals  could  not  be  met  by 
diplomatic  interposition;  so  where  American  bibles  were  introduced 
into  certain  Elastern  and  Cathohc  countries  contrary  to  local  pro- 
hibitiDiis,  good  offices  only  were  authorized  to  secure  an  ameUoration 
in  the  harsh  application  of  the  law.  Active  propaganda  of  a  foreign 
religioD  obnoxious  to  the  country  as  a  disturbance  of  its  established 
religion  has  not  been  supported  by  the  United  States.  But  very 
few  countries  at  the  present  day  restrict  peaceful  worship  by  ahens.^ 

3  A.  J.  I*  L.  395,  619  and  797  and  bibliography,  p.  396.  See  ako  Moore'a  Dig.  V, 
8S7elM9. 

*  Ttemty  between  the  U.  S.  and  Argentine,  July  27,  1853,  art.  13,  MaUoy,  Treaties, 
etc,  1910,  I,  24. 

■NoCa  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  II,  {  194,  pp.  171-181. 
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Several  South-American  countries  at  one  time  denied  to  Protestant 
clergymen  the  right  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  in  other 
respects  denied  religious  liberty  to  non-Catholics.  No  marriage  was 
recognized  unless  sanctioned  by  a  Catholic  priest.  Children  of  Prot- 
estant marriages  were  considered  illegitimate  and  could  not  inherit 
property.  On  representations  of  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  lat4?r 
Ecuador  and  Bolivia  changed  their  laws  so  as  to  recognize  Protestant 
marriages  and  rights  thereunder.^ 

The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  usually  granted  to  aliens. 
The  extent  of  this  freedom  differs  from  country  to  country,  being 
generally  more  restricted  in  monarchical  countries.  Certain  state- 
ments may  incur  the  penalties  of  the  criminal  law,  as  incitement  to 
murder  or  other  crimes.  The  alien  is  never  reheved  from  liability 
to  actions  for  hlxiL  In  some  countries,  as  in  France,  the  freedom  of 
the  press  may  be  subjected  to  special  requirements,  e,  ^.,  that  the 
director  of  a  newspaper  be  a  citizen.^ 

The  right  of  association  and  assembly  has  been  sometimes  considered 
a  political  right.  Where  used  for  political  purposes,  obnoxious  to 
the  interests  of  the  state  or  to  the  laws  of  police  and  safety,  there 
appears  httle  question  as  to  the  state's  right  to  deny  it  to  foreigners. 
So,  in  1881  an  international  congress  of  socialists  was  prohibited  by 
the  Swiss  authorities  in  Zurich.  The  federal  court  considered  the 
right  of  an  associated  propaganda  a  political  right  which  could  con* 
stitutionally  be  refused  to  foreigners.^  The  German  law  of  associa- 
tion and  assembly  is  limited  to  nationals,  but  its  exercise  by  aliens  for 
non-pulitical  purposes  has  apparently  never  been  hampered.  In  France, 
the  right  is  granted  to  foreigners,  subject  to  the  laws  of  police  and 
safety.  Where  certain  kinds  of  associations  are  permitted,  as,  for 
example,  professional  sjmdicate  associations,  it  is  sometimes  required 
that  the  directors  and  administrators  be  nationals,  e,  ^.,  by  the  French 
law  of  March  2,  1884,  article  4.* 

'  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State  to  Mr.  Bridgman,  Sept.  1,  1899,  For.  Rel,  1899,  pp. 
11:^^114, 

*Law  of  July  29,  1881,  art.  ti;  Weias,  Droit  int.  imv6,  11,  115;  Rolin,  op.  ctl., 
146-147.    See  also  notes  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig,  11,  $  193,  pp.  161-171. 
'On^Ui  in  14  R.  D.  I.  (1882),  473  et  seq.;  Baty,  International  law,  1909,  p.  188. 
« Weias,  op.  ri/.  II,  115,  116. 
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The  right  of  petition  is  not  uniformly  granted  to  aliens.  In  a 
Dumber  of  countries,  aliens  naay  exercise  this  liberty  with  respect  to 
matters  which  especially  concern  aliens,  but  not  in  matters  relating 
to  politics  or  similar  affairs,* 
The  liberty  of  instruction  is  usually  granted  to  foreigners,  and  com- 
ry  public  school  attendance  is  imposed  upon  them.^  In  the  Jap- 
school  question  the  right  of  Japanese  subject^s  to  receive  public 
iostruction  in  the  United  States  gave  rise  to  acrimonious  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Japan  pro- 
nded  for  a  right  of  residence.  That  this  right  involved  the  right  of 
Japanese  children  to  he  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  other  foreigners 
to  the  public  schools  was  asserted  by  Japan,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
paaaing  by  the  San  Francisco  School  Board  of  a  resolution  segregating 
I  llie  Japanese  children  frona  the  whiter  and  placing  them  in  separate 
W  Kbools.  After  a  suit  had  been  instituted  by  the  federal  government  to 
I  tome  California  to  comply  with  the  treaty,  which  prohibited  dis- 
I  crimination,  the  matter  was  compromised  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
{k^BBolution  and  an  amendment  of  the  immigration  law  with  a  new 
^^^^Iptement  or  understanding  by  which  Japan  undertook  to  restrict 
the  emigration  of  Japanese  laborers  to  the  United  States.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  tre^ity  was  complied  with  by  granting  equal  rights 
of  instruction,  which  need  not  necessarily  be  given  in  the  same  schools 
vith  whit«  children.' 

The  liberty  of  commerce  is  usually  proi-ided  for  in  treaties.*     It 
indudes  the  incidental  rights  to  come  freely  with  vessels  to  the  ports 

if^Mdk,  ^p.  tit.,  332;  Weiss,  op.  cU,,  II,  117. 

•TebffltKiff,  op.  cit.,  489  et  8cq.;  Weiss;  op.  ciL,  II,  118  et  seq.;  18  Clunet  (1891), 
>1058. 

•The  real  questions  under  the  Japan^e  treaty,  etc.,  by  Elihu  Root,  1  A.  J.  L  L. 

(1907),  273  et  uq.    The  Japanese  school  incident  hy  Theodore  P.  Ion  in  Proceeding 

eftlie  AiDer.Soc.  of  Int.  Law,  v.  1  (1907),  17-V194;  Barth^lemy  in  14  R.  G.  D.  L  P. 

69ft  ti  «0f .    A  review  of  various  expressions  of  opinion  as  found  in  current  periodical 

bt«rBt4ire  in  given  in  an  editorial  comment  in  1  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1907),  449-452,    Treaty 

of  Feb.  21,  1911,  Treaty  series,  5.SH,  Malloy,  Treaties,  etc.,  Ill  (supplement),  77,  82. 

•  ITdUI  recently  »ome  European  countries  greatly  rt^tricl*^!  the  commercial  rights 

f  aliens    Tbtifl>  until  1873,  it  waa  nece«8ar>'  in  Denmark  to  l>e  a  Danish  subject  or 

*  resided  there  six  years  in  order  to  be  a  merchant  in  that  country.    Other  r^ 

I  existed  m  Sweden.    See  Boo^la,  op.  cU,^  $  451. 
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of  the  country,  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  purposes 
of  residence  and  trade,  to  cany  on  domestic  trade,  etc*  The  treaties 
read  somewhat  like  the  following: 

*'The  citizens  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty, 
freely  and  securely,  to  come  with  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  places, 
ports  and  rivers  in  the  territories  of  either,  to  which  other  foreigners,  or 
the  ships  or  cargoes  of  any  other  foreign  nation  or  State,  are,  or  may  be, 
permitted  to  come;  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in 
any  part  thereof,  respectively;  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  ware- 
houses, for  the  purposes  of  their  residence  and  commerce;  to  trade  in  all 
kinds  of  product,  manufactures  and  merchandise  of  lawful  commerce; 
and  generally  to  enjoy,  in  all  their  bysiness,  the  most  complete  protection 
and  security,  subject  to  the  general  laws  and  usages  of  the  two  countries 
respectively.*'  * 

There  are  generally  joined  to  this  trea,ty  provision  other  clauses 
providing  that  no  discriminating  duties  shall  be  levied  and  that  navi- 
gation charges  shall  be  equal,  to  which  is  usually  added  the  most 
favored  nation  clause.  In  addition,  all  rights  growing  out  of  relations 
of  traile  and  commerce  are  guaranteed,  with  a  provision  against  any 
discrimination  in  taxes  or  imposts*  In  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Argentine  Republic,  this  special  clause  reads: 

**  In  whatever  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading 
of  ships,  the  safety  of  the  merchandise,  goods  and  effects,  and  to  the 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination, 
either  by  sale,  donation,  exchange,  testament  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatsoever,  as  also  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  citizens  of  the 
two  contracting  parties  shall  reciprocally  enjoy  the  same  pri\ileges, 
liberties  and  rights,  as  native  citizens;  and  they  shall  not  be  charged,  in 
any  of  those  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  than  those  which 
are  paid,  or  may  be  paid,  by  native  citizens,  submitting,  of  course,  to  the 
local  laws  and  regulations  of  each  country  respectively,"  » 

The  liberty  to  cany  on  trade  is  sometimes  provided  in  very  general 

terms,  as  follows: 

^  In  the  absence  of  treaty  or  law,  there  is  no  inherent  right  to  carry  on  domestic 
trade.   See,  e.  g.^  exclusion  of  Syrians  in  Haiti  from  right  to  trade,  1903,  inipra,  p.  47, 

'  Treaty  of  July  27,  1853  between  the  United  States  and  Argentine,  art.  U,  MaUojig 
Treaties,  etc,,  1910,  I,  21, 

*  Treaty  of  July  27,  1853  between  tbe  United  Statee  and  Ai^gentine,  art.  IX, 
toy,  Treatiea,  etc.,  1910, 1,  23, 
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"The  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  have  liberty 
to  travel  in  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  other,  to  carry  on  trade, 
wholesale  and  retail,  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses,  to  em- 
ploy agents  of  their  choice,  and  generally  to  do  anything  incident  to  or 
necessary  for  trade,  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  natives  of  the  country, 
submitting  themselves  to  the  laws  there  established."  ^ 

The  right  to  carry  on  industry  was  most  strictly  limited  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  the  centuries  following  up  to  the  French  revolution. 
The  guild  rights  prevented  every  free  development  of  industry  and 
trade.  At  the  present  time,  the  freedom  of  industry  is  generally 
granted  to  aliens  on  terms  of  equality  with  nationals,  either  in  con- 
stitutions, statutes  or  treaties,  although  from  some  trades  ahens  are 
still  excluded  or  admitted  only  on  condition.  The  disability  of  the 
alien  is  generally  expressed  in  the  statute  or  treaty.  These  disabilities 
are  established  for  economic  reasons,  either  to  prevent  foreign  com- 
petition, to  reserve  national  resources  for  nationals,  or  to  protect 
national  labor.* 

Thus,  the  coasting  trade  is  almost  universally  reserved  to  nationals, 
although  some  countries,  for  example.  Great  Britain  (in  the  United 
Kingdom),  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Roumania  and  most  South  and  Central 
American  states  admit  ahens  to  the  coastal  trade.  Admission  to  this 
trade  is  frequently  conditioned  upon  reciprocal  concessions.  Some 
countries,  like  Germany,  open  the  right  to  foreign  vessels  by  treaty 
or  royal  decree.*  Where  the  Uberty  is  not  granted  for  a  special  con- 
sideration, the  most  favored  nation  clause  plays  a  prominent  part  in 
extending  the  liberty  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations. 

Fishing  in  coastal  waters  is  likewise  generally  reserved  to  nationals. 
This  appears  to  be  an  ahnost  universal  practice  which  has  been  con- 
firmed by  international  treaties  and  conventions,  e.  g..  The  North  Sea 
CcHivention  of  1882.   Some  states,  as,  for  example,  most  of  the  states  of 

>  Treaty  of  Feb.  26,  1871  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  art.  II,  MaUoy, 
TreatieB,  etc.,  1910, 1,  970.   On  liberty  to  trade  see  Baty,  op.  cU,,  41,  57. 

sFtisch,  op.  ca.,  316. 

'  Decree  of  Germany  of  Dec.  29,  1881  opening  coasting  trade  to  various  nations, 
tf2  State  Pap.  817;  British  Act,  17  Vict.  ch.  5  (1854),  44  St.  Pap.  923;  Portuguese 
decreeof  Oct.  21, 1880  opening  a  limited  coasting  trade,  73  St.  P14).  304  and  Dec.  15, 
1885,  77  St.  P^.  130.   See  also  Lisst,  op.  cU.,  190. 
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the  United  States,  Greece,  and  Portugal,  admit  aliens  to  coastal  fish- 
ing.* 

Ownership  in  national  vessels  is  often  limited,  in  whole  or  up  to  a 
certain  percentage,  to  nationals,  and  emplo^^ment  as  officers  on  na- 
tional vessels  is  frequently  confined  to  nationals. 

The  practice  of  certain  professions  is  either  confined  to  those  having 
political  rights  (aliens  being  thus  automatically  excluded),  e.  g.,  ad- 
voeates,  avou^,  judicial  offieexs,  notaries,  etc.,  in  France,  or  else 
subjected  to  the  requirement  of  a  national  diploma,  e.  g.,  ph^^i^ciaos 
and  dentists.'  The  exercise  of  certain  occupations  is  sometimes 
conditioned  upon  reciprocity,  as  for  example,  the  practice  of  phar- 
macy  in  France. 

The  protection  of  national  labor  has  dictated  such  legislation  as 
the  French  law  of  October  2,  1888,  and  that  of  August  8,  1893,  which 
establish  special  conditions  upon  the  emplo\nDent  of  aliens,  such  as 
matriculation  and  other  minor  requirements,  penalty  for  non- 
compliance being  imposed  on  the  employer.'  The  protection  of  national 
labor  against  foreign  competition  is  respondble  for  numerous  classes  of 
exclusion  lawB,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Chinese  exclusion  acts.  States 
sometimes  provide  that  aliens  shall  not  be  emplo^'ed  on  the  public 
works  of  the  state.  France  has  on  several  occasions  so  provided/ 
and  various  stales  of  the  United  States  possess  constitutional  pro- 
visions or  haire  passed  statutes  to  this  effect.^    Fordgn  workmeji  in 

1  FtaM&r-FbdM,  tfp.  €U.,  \\  K  244S-2451.  See  ibo,  en  the  light  to  pwtkipAle 
m  tibe  ooaitii^  trvle  and  ooasIaI  fisfaixig  the  cxxnpifattioii  of  the  writer  on  ''CcMttlal 
wateES,**  ^■AJnClnn,  1910,  prepatftd  in  cotmeoUOQ  iritJi  ihe  Notth  Atiautie  Coait 
FUberitt  Aftxtmkn  at  the  Hague,  1910. 

<  DroHs  dm  wftiiwim  temt^ers  en  Franoe  by  E,  H.  Pfrrea]]^  37  CtuDCt  (1910), 
21-^;  FkMh,  ifw  cA,  SSI.  Sm  also  Far.  ReL,  1S9&»  140;  Moore'a  D^  II,  {  195; 
^Tin4-f1"-*  «l  QeBBm^  Plan  Aanamii  Ooivvb^  lienea,  1901,  S.  Doc  390,  57th 
OM^^UtaeiiL 

•  Wds^  #p.  cd^  II,  141;  Tnaek,  vp.  Hl^  339. 

«  f^^CSrariv  ctf  the  Miaiittf^or  Acnciihsft  of  D^ 

«#.  iL,  AziaQM^  Uakch^  Wjunns;  Mawiaflniwlia,  Xer  J«rsnr«  FaiBsvhrani%  OJi- 
tenia^  Cfe««oa,  Mwifraai,  Kerada,  Hairaii  aad  Nev  York;  i  14  of  tbe  tabor  Law 
€l  New  Talk  iCMMoidbied  Lairs)  proTides  tkat  *'m  ibe  CMMamUkm  of  pubGe 
««riBi  hf  tbe  State  m  a  imwiciiiaiity.  or  hj  penom  eowtrictiiig  with  the  State  or 

Kew  Vofk  OiiBl  of  Appaab  ffmatlsr  (Mb.  2S,  1915)  fadd  I 
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VBiious  European  countries  are  only  mtliia  certain  limitations  ad- 
mitl^  to  the  benefits  of  workmen  s  insurance.^    Reciprointy  treaties 
have  largely  mitigated  these  discriminations,  and  the  attempts  of 
intermitional  labor  associations  will  do  mueh  to  bring  about  equality 
of  treatment  between  disabled   worknu>n  regardless  of  natiotiality,- 
Some  countries  do  not  grant  poor  relief  or  the  benefit  of  their  chari- 
jtftWe  institutions  to  aliens/  so  that  many  European  countries  have 
cen  to  assist  their  nationals  abroad  who  need  such  relief, 
ity  treaties  krgely  govern  the  matter.     The   laws  of  the 
[Inited  States,  Great  Britain  and  France  are  among  the  most  liberal 
''in  this  respect,  for  aliens  are  admitted  to  the  various  forms  of  social 
ftssistance  and  poor  relief  without  the  requirement  of  reciprocal  priv- 
fleges.*     In  the  United  States  the  pauper  ahen,  subject  to  a  Umited 
power  of  deportation  after  admission,  is  cared  for  locally,  and  the  for- 
eign government  is  not  asked  to  assume  the  expeuise  of  returning  him 
to  his  own  country.    On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  will  not 
bring  back  to  this  countrj^  from  abroad  an  indigent  American  citizen.^ 

(Pimple  V.  Cnanc,  N.  Y*  Law  Joijmal,  March  4,  1915)  reversinR  the  Appellate  Divtsion 
(150  X*  Y.  Supp.  933).  A  note  on  the  decision  in  the  lower  court  may  be  found  in 
15  Columbia  L.  Rev.  263.  The  caee  has  been  brought  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
on  appeal, 

»  Die  8tellung  der  AusMndcr  in  der  Arbeitcrveraiehemng  der  europitischen  Staaten 
by  F.  W,  Gunther  in  6  ZUichr.  f.  d.  gesara,  VersichemnggwiBsenschaft  (  19(Mj),  48S-506. 
Le  tmitement  dea  Strangers  au  point  de  vue  de  la  respofiBabilit^*  civile  et  de  Taasur- 
MM3C,  2  R.  D.  I.  priv6  (1906),  94~l0l;  4  iM.  (1908),  24-35. 

*  La  reciprocity  en  muti^re  de  ret  rait  cs  des  ouvriers  6trangera,  by  B.  Raynaud, 
33  Cluoet  (1906),  116-124;  Raynaud,  B.,  Droit  international  ouvrier,  Paris,  1906; 
Pic»  Paul,  La  protection  legate  des  travailleura  et  Ic  droit  international  ouvrier, 
Pans,  1909.  Several  of  the  states  of  the  Ih  8.,  c.  g.,  Kansas^  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey  aod  Waahington^  discriminate  against  non-resident  alien  dependents.  See 
C.  C.  Hyde  and  C.  H.  Watson  in  7  lUinois  L.  Rev.  414. 

•  Thia  is  the  case  in  several  states  of  the  U.  8.  Freund,  Ernst,  The  police  power, 
pab&e  palic>'  and  constitutional  rights^  Chicago,  1904,  §  712. 

•Qu*4qucs  mots  sur  raasistance  publique  en  droit  international,  5  R.  D.  L 
priri  { IW9)#  7S5-789.  Du  nouveau  r6ie  de  Ftiiisifitance  Internationale  ct  du  droit 
de  rfjour  dffl  ^tnuiger?  by  Tchernoff ,  Rev.  du  droit  public,  1899,  pp.  8&-129;  Weiss, 
»p.  cii^  148  «t  «eg.    See  also  infra,  §  17  L 

'See  quotations  from  instructions  of  Secretaries  Day  and  Sherman  in  Moore's 
Dig.  IV»  18.  The  withdrawal  of  American  citizens  irom  Mexico  in  1913,  and  the 
paymoit  oif  their  expenses  was  based  on  special  circumstooces  of  assumed  danger 
loUTe. 
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The  English  Alien's  Act,  and  the  laws  of  various  other  countries  govern- 
ing expulsion,  permit  of  the  deportation  of  an  alien  who  within  a 
brief  period  after  his  landing  has  become  subject  to  poor  relief.  Old 
age  pensions  are  generally  reserved  to  nationals. 

In  the  matter  of  judicial  procedure  and  the  jurisdiction  of  courts, 
the  alien's  position  differs  only  slightly  from  that  of  the  national.  As 
a  plaintiff  his  right  to  sue  is  still  in  many  countries  subjected  to  the 
deposit  of  security  for  costs,  the  caidio  jiidicuium  solvit  Partly  by 
statute,^  partly  by  reciprocity  treaties,  and  partly  by  the  Hague 
conventions  of  1896  and  1905,  the  requirement  of  security  for  costs 
has  l^een  abolished  by  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.^  In  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  the 
security  is  not  required  from  aliens  as  such,  but  from  non-residents, 
whether  native  or  foreign. 

The  right  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis  is  granted  to  aliens  in  many 
countries  and  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  United  States."*  In  some 
countries  the  grant  of  this  privilege  is  conditioned  upon  reciprocity,^ 
The  European  countries  have  concluded  numerous  treaties  among 
themselves  for  the  extension  of  judicial  assistance  to  their  respective 
citizens  or  subjects.  The  United  States  government  declined  in  1883 
to  impose  this  duty  on  the  states  by  treaty.** 

The  right  of  the  foreigner  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  for  the 
protection  of  liis  rights  m  now  freely  granted  by  treaty,  if  not  recog- 
nized as  a  part  of  the  national  law.     Thus  the  treaty  between  the 

1  The  cauiio  judicatum  nolvi  in  lioman  law  covered  security  for  the  judgment  && 
well.  Sicherheitaleistung  fUr  Koeten  by  Dr.  Goldschmidt  in  23rd  Report  of  the 
International  kw  association  (1906),  182  ei  seq. 

'  E,  g.,  in  Italy^  Portugal,  Egj'pt^  Denmark,  Norway, 

'  Maudy,  G.  A,,  La  cautio  judicatum  solvi.  Lea  Mrangera  devant  la  justice  en 
droit  int.  priv^,  Paris,  1897,  De  la  caution  judicatum  0C»lvi  by  R.  de  la  Graaserie, 
25  Clunet  (1898),  842-847.  Clunet,  Tables  g^n^ralea,  I,  Nob.  5844r-5871;  8939^941 
and  bibliography  in  Appendix, 

*  Details  are  not  poeaible  here.  References  by  country  are  given  in  the  bibliography 
in  Appendix.  See  article  by  Dr.  Victor  Schneider  on  Foreign  pauper  litigants  in  23rd 
report  of  the  International  law  association  (1906)j  164  el  ^eq, 

*  E>espagnet,  Dr.  iot.  priv6  (4th  edO^  l^* 

*  Mr.  Frelinghuyaen^  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Marquis  Dalla  Valle,  Mar.  9, 1883,  Moore's 
Dig.  IV,  8. 
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United  States  and  the  Argentine  Republic  (July  27,   1853,  art.  8), 
provides; 

*'The  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  reciprocally  receive 
and  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property^ 
and  shtiil  have  free  and  open  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said 
countries  respectively  <  for  the  prosecution  and  defense  of  their  just  rights, 
and  they  shall  be  at  hberty  to  employ  in  all  cases  such  advocates,  attor- 
neys or  agents  as  they  may  think  proper;  and  they  shall  enjoy,  in  this 
respect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein  as  native  citizens/'  ^ 

The  treaty  with  Italy,  which  is  typical  of  the  more  recent  treaties, 
provides: 

**The  citizens  of  either  party  shall  have  free  access  to  the  courts  of 
justice,  in  order  to  maintain  and  defend  their  own  rights,  without  any 
other  conditions^  restrictions,  or  taxes  than  such  as  are  imposed  upon  the 
natives.  They  shall,  therefore,  be  free  to  employ,  in  defense  of  their 
rights,  such  advocates  ...  as  they  may  judge  proper  .  .  .  and  such 
citizens  .  .  •  shall  have  free  opportunity  to  be  present  at  the  decisions 
and  sentences  of  the  tribunals  in  all  cases  which  may  concern  them,  and 
likewise  at  the  taking  of  all  examinations  and  evidences  which  may  be 
exhibited  in  .  .  .  trials/'  ' 

The  proper  court  in  which  to  sue  an  alien  varies  often  with  the  form 
and  origin  of  the  action,  e.  g.,  whether  it  is  a  real  action,  or  a  cause 
of  action  arising  within  or  outside  the  country,  and  depends  some- 
times upon  jurisdiction  by  consent,  the  possession  of  local  property, 
and  other  matters.  This  question  is  closely  related  to  the  conflict 
of  laws  and  can  hardly  be  discussed  here.^  The  right  of  a  foreign 
corporation  to  sue  in  the  absence  of  treaty  or  of  local  registration  and 
recognition  is  disputed,  though  the  modern  tendency  is  to  remove  all 
lestrictions  on  this  right.  A  recent  treaty  of  the  United  States 
provide: 

**  Limited-liability  and  other  companies  and  associations,  commercial, 
industrial  and  financial,  already  or  hereafter  to  be  organized  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  either  High  Contracting  Party  and  domiciled  in 
the  territories  of  such  Party,  are  authorized,  in  the  territories  of  the  other, 

*  MaEoy,  Treaties,  etc.,  1^10,  I,  22. 

•Tt^ty  of  Feb.  26,  1871,  art.  23,  Malloy,  Treaties,  etc.,  1910,  I,  976.  As  to  pret- 
erencc  of  American  to  foreigB  creditors  in  attuehraeni  proceedinga  in  Ameriean  oourts, 
fiee  Diseonto  Goeellschaft  v.  Umhrcit,  20S  U.  S.  670,  and  For.  Rel  1910,  518-522. 

•See  the  article  of  Prof.  J.  H.  Beale,  The  juri^sdiction  of  courte  over  foreignere, 
2&  Hannud  Law  Rev.  (1913),  193  el  seq.;  283  e(  Mf. 
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to  exercise  their  rights  and  appear  in  the  courts  either  as  plaintiGTs  or 
defendants,  subject  to  the  laws  of  such  other  Party*"  » 

A  peculiar  condition  is  found  in  the  French  law  which  fails  to  give 
it%  national  courts  jurisdiction  over  suits  between  two  foreigners. 
French  courts,  however,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  taking  jurisdiction,  have  assumed  it  in  a  long  line  of 
easesi  so  that  while  the  rule  leaves  them  without  jurisdiction,  the  excep- 
tions have  narrowed  the  rule  ver>'  greatly.^  Belgium,  which  originall}* 
followed  France,  abolished  this  provision  in  1876. 

Article  14  of  the  French  ci\il  code  contains  a  unique  provision,  it* 
harshness  being  particularly  striking  in  \iew  of  the  leadership  assumed 
by  France  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  aliens.  This  article  pro- 
vides: 

"A  foreigner,  even  though  not  a  resident  of  France,  may  be  cited  be- 
fore the  French  tribunals,  lor  the  execution  of  obligations  contracted  in 
France,  with  a  Frenchman ;  and  may  also  be  sued  in  the  French  tribunals 
upon  obligations  contracted  by  him  abroad,  with  a  Frenchman/' 

A  French  plaintiff  may^  therefore^  compel  a  non-resident  alien  de- 
fendant to  appear  before  the  French  courts,  Es person  and  other 
writei's  consider  this  an  outrageous  rule,  and  indeed  judgments  of 
French  courts  pronounced  against  an  aUen  non-resident  defendant  who 
does  not  appear  are  not  executed  by  foreign  courts:^ 

The  inability  of  non-resident  alien  representatives  of  a  deceased 
alien  to  sue  in  some  states  of  the  United  States  for  injuries  resulting  in 
death  by  wrongful  act,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  a  treaty 
granting  to  aliens  *' protection  and  security  for  their  persons  and 
property  and  *  .  .  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  are  granted  to 
the  natives''*  caused  an  amendment  of  the  treaty  of  1871  with  Italy 
(an  Italian  subject  was  involved  in  the  case  cited)  reading  as  follows: 

*  Treaty  of  Feb.  21,  1911  between  the  United  BUtes  and  Japan,  art.  7,  Treaty 
aerieg,  No.  558,  p.  5,  Malloy,  Treaties,  et^.,  Ill  (1913),  79. 

*  Jurisdiction  in  actions  between  foreigners,  by  A.  Pillet^  18  Hanraid  Law  Rev.  325. 
» Bealc  in  26  Harvard  Law  Rev.,  209  et  ieq.;  PiUti  itx  18  Harvai^  Law  Rev.  325 

ef  acq. 

*  Maiorano  t».  B.  d  O  R.  RXo.,  213  U.  S.  288  at  p.  274-275,  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 
Moody.  Tbe  action  was  begun  in  Penns>4vania,  under  a  statute  of  that  stat«.  See 
also  McGovem  v,  pyiadelphia  &  R.  Ry.  Co.  (1914).  209  Fed.  975. 
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*'The  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties  shall  receive  in 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  other  the  most  conetant  security  and 
protection  for  their  persons  and  propt*rty  and  for  their  rights,  including 
that  form  of  protection  granted  by  any  state  or  national  law  which  es* 
tablishes  a  civil  responsibility  for  injuries  or  for  death  cause*!  by  negli- 
gence or  fault  and  gives  to  relatives  or  heirs  of  the  injured  party  a  right 
of  action,  which  right  shall  not  bo  restricted  on  account  of  the  nationality 
of  such  relatives  or  heirs;  and  shall  enjoy  in  this  respect  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  natinnals^  provided  that  they 
submit  themselves  to  the  conditions  imjwsed  on  the  latter/*  ^ 

The  advantages  of  these  rights  are  not  apparently  available  to  other 
aliens  who  by  treaty  of  their  national  govermnent  enjoy  most  fav- 
ored nation  treatment.^  Attention  may  again  be  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  *' equal  protection''  guaranteed  in  treaties  does  not  signify 
an  identity  of  rights  with  nationals,  but  merely  an  equal  protection  in 
such  rights  as  are  granted. 

The  execution  of  foreign  judgments  is  an  intricate  and  complicated 
branch  of  the  law.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, four  principles  which  govern  the  practice  of  the  several  im- 
portant countries  may  be  pointed  out: 

1.  No  execution  is  issued  on  a  foreign  judgment,  but  it  is  admitted 
as  proof  of  its  validity,  either  alone  or  with  additional  evidence  of  the 
court's  jurisdiction  over  person  and  subject-matter,  in  a  new  action 
for  a  local  judgment.  When  regarded  as  conclusive  proof,  the  new 
action  becomes  a  mere  formality  of  registration.  With  numerous 
variations,  this  is  the  system  adopted  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,    Monaco,    Peru,    Russia,    Ser\da,    Switzerland    and    Uruguay. 

2.  An  exequatur  is  issued  on  the  foreign  judgment  without  reexam- 
ining it  and  \inthout  requiring  reciprocity,  provided  it  be  regular 
in  form,  rendered  by  a  court  having  jurisdiction,  and  its  execution 
be  compatible  with  local  public  policy.  This  system  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bulgaria,  Italy,  Portugal  and  the  Congo. 

3.  The  same  system  as  the  second,  except  that  reciprocity  is  re- 

*  Treaty  of  February  25,  1913,  art.  1. 

'  EHctum,  as  to  British  subjecU,  in  MeGovera  v.  Phibdelphia»  209  Fed.  975.  Had 
the  action  arisen  after  the  treaty  with  Italy  had  gone  into  effect,  it  is  believed  that  the 
better  reasoning  woul<l  have  given  effect  to  the  moet  favored  nation  clause.  See 
7A.J.I.L,  (1913)370. 
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quired.  In  this  class  are  Austria-Hungary^  Gennany/  Egypt,  Sjmin, 
Brazil,  Mexico  and  Roumania. 

4.  In  the  last  system,  the  judgment  is  reexamined  before  the 
exequatur  issues.  This  is  the  practice  of  France^  Chile,  Denmark, 
Haiti,   Luxemburg,  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Numerous  treaties,  which  the  civil  law  countries  frequently  con- 
clude, regulate  the  effect  and  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments  as 
between  the  contracting  parties.^ 

§  39.  Private  Rights* 

In  taking  up  the  rights  of  the  ahen  in  private  law,  the  ownership 
of  real  property  may  first  be  considered.  The  right  to  acquire  im- 
movables, by  purchase  or  descent,  and  to  own  and  dispose  of  them 
may  be  forbidden  to  aliens.  While  no  longer  the  general  rule,  a  few 
states,  for  economic  or  political  reasons,  still  restrict  the  ownership 
of  real  property  within  their  territory  to  nationals.  This  is  stitl  the 
case  in  some  fifteen  states  of  the  United  States,  in  Russia  within 
certain  districts,  and  in  Roumania,  and  was  the  case  in  Turkey  until 
1867  and  in  England  until  1870.  Mexico  forbids  aliens  to  acquire 
real  property  within  sixty  miles  of  the  frontier  or  thirty  miles  of  the 
sea.  In  a  few  other  countries,  like  Japan  and  Haiti,  the  right  to  own 
realty  is  limited.^  Fiore  traces  these  restrictive  pro\isions  to  the  feudal 
system.  The  practice  had  its  origin  perhaps  in  a  fear  that  control 
of  national  territory  by  foreigners  opened  too  great  a  danger  of 
foreign  influence,  domination  or  conflict.  Some  writers  consider  it 
curious  that  in  countries  in  which  the  requirement  of  citizenship  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  rights  is  of  least  force,  as  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  where  rights  are  based  on  domicil,  the  national  territory 
should  be  regarded  as  so  peculiarly  sacred.    The  disability  of  an  alien 

1  It  BeeoiH,  however,  that  the  Gennan  courts  refuBed  to  enforce  against  Gertnan 
insurance  companies  certain  judgmenta  obtained  in  California  by  American  policy- 
holders sustaining  losses  in  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire,  notwithstanding 
that  a  reciprocal  right  would  be  granted  in  Calif omia.    For.  Rel.  1910,  522. 

-  Despagnet,  Dr.  int.  priv^,  S  201  ei  seq.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Despagnet, 
op,  ciL,  §§  190-209;  Weiss,  op,  cU.  V,  543-734;  Piggott,  F.  T.,  Foreign  iudgmeota  aad 
jurisdiction,  Hong  Kong  and  Londoa^  1908,  3  v. 

*  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  43  «^  ii!^.;  for  law  in  the  United  States,  see  ibid,  32  id  6^. 
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to  hold  real  property  in  the  United  States  may  be  removed  by  treaty/ 
and  the  treaty  of  1778  between  the  United  States  and  France  allowed 
citizens  of  either  country  to  hold  lands  in  the  other.  ^  By  reason 
of  the  existing  restrictive  legislation  of  many  of  the  states,  the  federal 
goveniment^  as  a  matter  of  policy,  would  hardly  now  conclude  treaties 
granting  aliens  the  right  to  hold  real  property  in  the  United  States, 
though  there  appears  little  doubt  of  its  power  so  to  do.^  At  common 
law  aliens  eould  take  by  act  of  a  party  but  not  by  operation  of  law; 
and  they  may  convey  or  devise  to  another,  but  such  title  is  always 
liable  to  be  divested  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state  by  office  found.^  It 
has  even  been  held  that  an  alien  enemy  might  take  lands  by  devise 
until  office  found*^ 

A  legal  prohibition  to  own  real  estate,  as  was  the  case  in  Haiti 
in  1885,  did  not  prevent  the  United  States  from  making  a  claim  on 
account  of  an  injury^  to  real  property  owned  there  by  an  American  cit- 
izen, notwithstanding  Haiti's  defense  of  his  legal  inability  to  own  such 
property.  The  United  States  contended  that  his  title  was  merely  defea- 
sible and  that  he  owned  something,  for  the  arbitrary  spoliation  of  which 
by  the  government  he  had  a  claim  for  redress.    Until  legal  proceedings 

I  are  instituted  to  oust  the  alien,  his  inchoate  interests  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  even  if  his  title  W3s  one  of  possession  only,  this  must  be 
protected  until  by  due  process  of  law  he  is  dispossessed.** 
The  evolution  of  the  right  of  succession  to  real  property  is  char^ 

\  acteristic  of  the  hist-ory  of  the  rights  of  aliens.  The  absolute  prohibi- 
tion to  succeed  which  existed  up  to  the  eighteenth  century  was  re- 
placed by  the  imposition  of  severe  taxes  under  the  system  of  the 

\draii  tTaubaine,     After  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  drait  d'aubaim 

» Orr  u.  Hodgpon,  4  Wheat.  453. 

•Carneal  ik  Banks,  10  Wheat  181. 

•Butler,  C.  H.,  Treaty-making  power  of  the  U.  S.,  New  York,  1902,  II,  §  330  ei 
mq.;  Burr,  C.  H.,  Treaty-making  power  of  the  U.  S.,  Phibdelphia,  1912,  p.  339  et 
teq,  and  Ware  v,  Hylton,  3  Dalka,  199;  Chirac  v.  Chime,  2  Wheat.  259;  Fairfax  v. 
Hunter,  7  Cninch,  603;  Hauenetein  u,  Lynham,  100  U.  8.  483;  and  GeoJfroy  v.  HiggBi 
133  U.  S.  2.58. 

•  Hauenstdn  v,  Lynham,  100  U.  S.  483;  Martin  p.  Hunter,  1  Wheat.  304;  Govemeur 
f.  Robertaon,  11  Wheat.  332. 
•Fwrfax  I?.  Hunter,  7  Craoch,  603. 
» For.  Rel,,  1885,  pp.  525-526, 
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by  statute  and  treaty,  the  right  to  succeed  haa  been  freely  granted, 
though  in  some  states  it  is  still  conditioned  upon  reciprocity.^ 

As  it  is  against  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  decree  for- 
feitureSj  treaties  have  usually  provided  that  aliens  who  cannot  take 
property  by  descent  shall  have  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  property 
and  remove  the  proceeds  within  a  reasonable  time.  So,  for  example^ 
article  2  of  the  treaty  of  May  8,  1848,  between  the  United  States 
and  Austria-Hungarjr,  provides: 

**  Where,  on  the  death  of  any  person  holding  real  property,  or  property 
not  personal,  within  the  territories  of  one  party,  such  real  property 
would,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a  citizen  or  subject  of  the 
other,  were  he  not  disqualified  by  the  laws  of  the  country  where  such 
real  property  is  situated,  such  citizen  or  subject  shall  be  allowed  a  terra 
of  two  years  to  sell  the  same,  which  term  may  be  reasonably  prolonged, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  to  withdraw  the  proceeds  thereof, 
without  molestation,  and  exempt  from  any  other  charges  than  those 
which  may  be  imposed  in  like  ciises  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  countr>' 
from  which  such  proceeds  may  be  withdrawn/'  ' 

The  payment  of  a  droit  de  detradion,  or  tax  on  the  removal  of  alien 
property  from  the  state,  has  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  been  practically  abolished  by  statute  and  treaty. 

The  power  to  acquire,  owti  and  dispose  of  personal  property  is  a 
universally  recognized  right  of  ahens.  It  is  often  guaranteed  by 
treaty,  subject  merely  to  the  payment  of  the  same  taxes  as  are  paid 
by  citizens.  The  following  clause  is  typical  of  the  treaties  concluded 
by  the  United  States: 

*'  The  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have 
power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  property  within  the  States  of  the  other, 
by  testament,  donation  or  otherwise;  and  their  heirs,  legatees  and 

^  E,  g.^in  Ay  stria,  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  Art.  726  of  the  French  civil 
code  amendwi  the  Jibenil  principles  of  the  French  rcvoliitionar>'  periixl  which  had 
oompktely  aboliehecl  thp  droit  d'aubaine.  By  the  French  law  of  July  14,  1819,  art. 
720  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  conditioned  the  right  to  «ucceed  upon  diplomatic  rec* 
iprocity,  wiis  repealed.  This  liberal  principle  was  followed  m  the  Belgian  liiw  of 
April  27,  1805  and  hajs  been  adopted  by  Spain,  Italy,  Denmark,  the  Netherlaocis 
and  Great  Britain.  Succession  taxes  are  due  from  non-rc^dent  aliens  on  etttates 
in  the  territory  as  from  nationals, 

'  Malloy,  Treaties,  etc.,  1910,  I,  34.  See  as  to  the  construction  of  a  siiiular  treaty 
with  Switzerland,  Hauenstein  ik  Lynham,  100  U.  8.  483, 
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donees,  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other  contracting  party,  shall 
succeed  to  their  said  personal  property,  and  may  take  possession  thereof, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose  of  the 
same  at  their  pleasm-e,  paying  such  duties  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  where  the  said  property  lies,  shall  be  liable  to  pay  in  like 


Consular  conventions  usually  provide  for  the  intervention  of  their 
national  consul  in  the  administration  of  the  estates  of  deceased  aliens, 
dying  without  local  representatives.^ 

Rights  in  industrial  and  literary  property  are  protected  by  treaties 
of  reciprocity,  or  by  collective  conventions  such  as  the  Paris  conven- 
tion on  industrial  property  of  March  20,  1883  and  the  Berne  conven- 
tion on  literary  property  of  September  9,  1886.  Compliance  with  the 
formalities  of  the  local  law  is  always  required.  The  patent  and 
trademark  treaties  concluded  by  the  United  States  reciprocally  assure 
domestic  treatment  to  the  respective  citizens  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties. Legislation  differs  slightly  from  country  to  country.'  In  the 
absence  of  treaty  aliens  are  dependent  upon  the  provisions  of  local 
law  relating  to  the  protection  of  aliens.  In  a  case  arising  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Germany  an 
American  inventor  sought  the  assistance  of  the  Department  of  State 
because  of  the  use  by  the  government  of  Germany  of  his  invention, 
for  which  as  an  alien  he  could  secure  no  patent.  The  Department  of 
State  answered: 

"  If  the  laws  of  the  country  afford  no  protection  in  such  cases,  it  is  not 
competent  for  this  Government,  by  a  diplomatic  channel,  to  supply  the 

'  Treaty  of  May  8, 1S48  with  AuBtria-Hungary,  art.  I,  Malloy,  Treaties,  etc.,  I,  34. 

*  R.  S.  1709  el  seq.,  U.  S.  Cons.  Regulations,  iSS9el8eq.  But  see  Rocca  v.  Thomp- 
lOD,  223  U.  S.  317;  In  re  Lis'  estate,  130  N.  W.  300  and  article  by  F.  R.  Coudert  in 
13  Columbia  Law  Rev.  181-201.    See  also  infra,  §  166. 

*De^>agnet,  Dr.  int.  priv6,  §85  e(  seq.,  §62  (France);  Pradier-Fod6r6,  op.  cit. 
IV,  §{  221^2253;  Darras,  A.,  Du  droit  des  auteurs  et  des  artistes  dans  les  rapports 
inteniationaux,  Paris,  1887;  Silvy,  E.,  Des  droits  des  auteurs  et  des  artistes  sur  leurs 
oeuvres  au  point  de  vue  international,  Grenoble,  1894;  Unions  et  accords  en  matidre 
de  protection  de  la  propri^t^  litt6raire  et  artistique  by  Rathlisberger,  1  R.  D.  I. 
priv6  (1905),  300-307;  1908,  88-110;  De  la  revision  en  1908  de  la  convention  de 
Berne  by  J.  Dubois,  36  Clunet  (1909),  954r-982;  Brun,  J.  L.,  Les  marques  de  fabrique 
et  de  commerce  en  droit  fran^ais,  droit  compar6  et  droit  international,  Paris,  1895. 
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omission^  or  to  procure  either  protection  for  an  American  inventor  or 

compensation  for  his  invention."^ 

Nor,  in  general,  will  a  country-  grant  greater  rights  to  the  owner  of  a 
patent  or  trade-mark  than  he  has  in  his  own  country.  Thus,  the 
German  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  of  May  8,  1907  held  that  an 
ahen  invoking  for  his  goods  the  protection  of  the  German  law  must 
show  that  his  merchandise  is  equally  protected  in  his  own  country, 
i,  €.,  that  the  remedy  which  he  seeks  under  the  German  law  is  one  that 
is  secured  to  him  by  the  law  of  his  own  country.^ 

The  United  States  copjTight  law  of  March  4,  1909  provides,  sec- 
tion 8: 

"That  the  author  or  proprietor  of  any  work  made  the  subject  of  copy- 
right by  this  Act,  or  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  shall  have 
copyright  for  such  work  under  the  conditions  and  for  the  terms  specified 
in  this  Act:  Promded,  however^  That  the  copyright  secured  by  this  Act 
shall  extend  to  the  work  of  an  author  or  pniprietor  who  is  a  citizen  or 
subject  of  a  foreign  state  or  nation,  only: 

**  (a)  When  an  alien  author  or  proprietor  shall  be  domiciled  within  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  his  work;  or 

**  (b)  When  the  foreign  state  or  nation  of  which  such  author  or  pro- 
prietor is  a  citizen  or  subject  grants,  either  by  treaty,  convention,  agree- 
ment, or  law,  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  copyright  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  to  its  own  citizens,  or  copyright  protec- 
tion substantially  equal  to  the  protection  secured  to  such  foreign  author 
under  this  Act  or  by  treaty;  or  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  is  a 
party  to  an  international  agreement  which  provides  for  reciprocity  in  the 
granting  of  copyright,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United 
States  maj%  at  its  pleasure,  become  a  party  thereto. 

"  The  existence  of  the  reciprocal  conditions  aforesaid  shall  be  deter- 
mmed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  proclamation  made 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  require/* 

In  accordance  with  these  pro\Hsions  requiring  identical  treatment  or 
reciprocal  treatment  to  Americans  abroad^  the  President  has  issued 
proclamations  extending  the  benefits  of  our  Copyright  Act  to  citizens 

»  Mr.  Cadwalader,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Broadwell,  July  28,  1875,  Moore's 
Djk  VI,  754, 
^^^  *  Zeit&ehrift  fllr  Industrierecht,  1906,  p.  261  cited  in  Singer^  Trade-mark  laws  of 

^^m  the  world,  1913,  p.  223.    In  various  countries  of  South  America,  on  the  other  band, 

^^H  the  first  person  to  register  a  trade-mark,  regardlews  of  his  ownershipp  receives  protec- 

^^B  lion,  even  against  the  rightful  owner.    Many  alien  owners  of  trade^marks  are  thus 
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of  practically  all  the  civilised  countries.  Under  section  1  (e)  of  the 
Act,  extending  protection  to  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  musical 
works,  additional  proclamations  have  been  issued  in  favor  of  maiiy 
countries. 

The  limitations  on  the  property  rights  of  aUens  in  certain  national 
reaources,  e*  g.,  national  vessels^  national  mines,  and  other  kinds  of 
property  have  already  been  noted.  In  other  matters  of  private  law 
aliens  enjoy  practically  the  same  rights  as  nationals.  In  family  lawj 
a  few  restrictions  may  be  noted.  Countries  of  the  white  race  frequently 
prohibit  intermarriage  with  those  of  other  races.  In  some  countries, 
ahens  are  hmited  in  their  rights  of  adoption  and  guardianship.  In 
France,  for  example^  an  ahen  cannot  be  a  guardian.^  In  commercial 
Imatters^  the  alien  often  labors  under  minor  disabilities;  for  example, 
under  the  French  bankruptcy  laws,  an  alien  cannot,  by  an  assignment 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  release  himself  from  personal  liability 
for  his  debts. 


§  40.  Transient  and  Domiciled  Aliens. 

From  what  has  gone  before  it  will  have  been  seen  that  there  are 
different  categories  of  aliens^  differing  in  the  degree  of  fixity  which  their 

,  residence  possesses.  For  the  purpose  of  examining  their  rights  and 
obligations,  we  may  distinguish  two  important  classes^  transient  and 
domiciled  aliens.    By  the  municipal  law  of  some  states  the  domiciled 

r  alien  occupies  a  position,  in  practically  all  respects  except  the  ex- 
ercise of  political  rights  and  duties,  the  same  as  that  of  the  national 
This  is  the  case  in  France  and  a  few  other  countries.     In  the  Latin 

[American  countries  the  domiciled  alien  is  required  to  fulfill  many 
obligations  from  which  the  transient  alien  is  exempt.  Publicists  differ 
in  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  importance  of  the  distinction.^  Treaties 
often  fail  to  take  account  of  it.  Unqucstiooably^  however,  the  fact 
that  the  domiciled  alien  is  more  closely  identified  with  the  country 

'  WeasB,  op.  cit.  II,  228  ei  scq,  De  la  tuteUe  des  mineurs  d*apr6s  les  principalea 
[1£Bi&l&tioti0  de  I'Europe,  by  E.  Lehr,  R.  D.  I,  1902,  pp.  315-340;  Zur  Frage  der  Bevor- 
mtukdung  fremder  Staatsangehariger,  by  Scheuffler,  1  Ztschr.  f.  int.  privat  u  isffent. 
««cht  (1890),  181-186. 

*  PhiUimore,  op,  cit.  II,  6  conaidera  it  of  great  importaQce;  Pradier-Foddr^,  op, 
€ii.  Ill,  i  1371,  does  not. 
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of  residence  than  the  transient  alien  is  of  great  importance  in  deter- 
mining their  respective  rights  and  duties,  both  in  the  country  of  resi- 
dence and  with  respect  to  the  home  or  national  state.  ^ 

In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  domicil  plays  an  even  more 
important  part  than  nationality  in  determining  the  civil  status  of 
an  individuaK  In  the  matter  of  the  capture  of  private  property  at 
sea  by  a  belligerent,  such  property  is  regarded  as  enemy  or  neutral 
not  according  to  the  nationality  of  its  owner,  but  according  to  the 
territory  in  which  the  owner  has  his  commercial  domicil^ — this  on  the 
ground  that  his  industry  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  carried  on.^  At  an  earl}''  period  in  the  development  of  continental 
law  domicil  preceded  nationality  (where  they  were  not  identical)  as 
the  criterion  of  a  man's  personal  status.  In  this  respect  nationality 
has  replaced  domicil  on  the  continent. 

In  international  law,  foreigners  w^ho  have  become  domiciled  in  a 
count r}^  other  than  their  own,  acquire  rights  and  must  discharge  duties 
in  many  respects  the  same  as  those  possessed  by  and  imposed  upon 
the  citizens  of  that  country.^  In  some  countries,  as  in  Mexico,  the 
transient  foreigner  cannot  acquire  real  estate.  The  transient  foreigner, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  generally  subject  to  personal  taxes.  He  can, 
in  some  countries,  as  in  Belgium  and  Brazil,  be  more  easily  expelled 
than  the  domiciled  alien,'*  The  domiciled  alien  owes  to  the  state  of 
his  residence  practically  all  the  duties  of  the  native  except  such  as 
have  a  political  character;  for  example,  he  is  subject  to  the  same  taxes, 
and  the  United  States,  at  least,  has  always  considered  that  he  is  sub- 
ject to  service  in  the  civic  guard,  and  may  be  required  to  aid  in  pre- 
serving public  order  and  even  to  support  and  defend,  in  all  ways  ex- 
cept general  military  service,  the  interests  of  the  state  whose  local 
protection  he  enjoys.^     Both   the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 


*  Philtimore,  ap,  di,^  II,  6;  Fiore,  Nouv.  dr.  iM.  pub,  (Antome's  trans.)!  §647; 
Pomeroy,  Woolaey's  ed.,  249. 

'  Westlake,  op.  ai.,  I,  212.     In  France  and  otlier  continental  rountries,  nation- 
ality detominea  enemy  or  neutral  eharacter^  as  it  determines  status  and  capacity. 
»  Lau  Ow  Bew  v.  V,  S.,  144  U.  8.  47. 

*  Bar,  op.  ciL,  221. 

*  Supra,  p.  65,    Mr,  Fish  once  (expressed  the  opinion  that  domiciled  aliens  might 
be  required  to  serve  on  juries  and  in  the  fire  department  and  to  perform  aimikr 
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have  on  occasion  intimated  that  even  military  service  might  be  re- 
quired of  penuanenily  domiciled  aliens,  subject  always  to  the  alter- 
native of  leaving  the  country.^     In  nmnerous  treaties  between  the 
.tatiii  American  countries  only  transient  aliens  are  exempted  from 
I  military  service  and   from  extraordinarj-  contribution,   forced   loans, 
'militao'  requisitions,  and  similar  burdens  which  nationals  must  bear." 
Od   principle,   indeed,   permanently   domiciled   aliens  should  share 
the  normal  burdens  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which 
they   have  established  their  permanent  residence.     This  appUes  es- 
pecially  to   the   sacrifices   which   civil   commotion,   insurrection   and 
civil  war  impose  upon  the  inhabitants.    The  Latin  American  countries 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  apparent  unwillingness  of  Euro^iean 
governments  to  share  this  view.     The  citizen  domiciled  abroad  es- 
capes military  service  in  his  own  country,  jury  duty,  extraordinary 
^  taxes,  and  all  accidents  of  national  life,  such  as  riots,  war,  etc,     By 
'  Itason  of  his  alienage,  he  escapes  the  most  burdensome  of  these  duties 
in  the  country  of  his  domicil  and  is  only  slightly  affected  by  the  calam- 
ities of  IocaI  life,  ha\dng  often,  indeed,  as  has  been  proved  by  Latin 
AiEiericaci  experience,   a  claim   to  preferential  treatment  on  the  as- 
'  sumed  ground  of  the  negligence  of  the  national  government  in  per- 
mitting a  revolution  to  arise,  or  in  not  suppressing  it:^ 

Domiciled  aliens  like  transient  aliens  are  protected  by  their  national 

governments  against  ilUtreatoient,  arbitrary  proceedings  or  irregular 

exerct^  of  the  rights  of  local  authorities,  denial  of  justice  or  violation 

'Cf  treaties  or  the  principles  of  international  law*    By  the  law  of  1907, 

Itbe  United  States  has  sought,  in  the  case  of  naturalized  citizens,  to 

prevent  any  unfair  claim  upon  its  protection  by  withdrawing  it  on 

evidence  (rebuttable  on  specific  grounds)  of  a  limited  residence  abroad — 

i  lira  years  in  the  country^  of  nativity,  or  five  years  in  any  other  country.* 

I  ActNs,    Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  Stat<?,  to  Mr.  Wing,  April  tJ,  187 1,  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  58. 

|6ee  ftbo  Pomeroy,  op.  cU,  249. 

i  Snpra^  p.  68.    See  also  Lomonaco,  op.  cit.,  218;  Fiore,  op.  cU.,  i  647, 
» Pr»di<r-Fod^  op.  eit.  III,  §  1373. 

^fi^ra,  I  97.      Lisboa,   Lea  fonctiooB  diplomatiqucs,    p.    190;   Pradmr-Foddn*, 
IH,  i  1371,    Mr.  Seward,  however,  declined  to  extend  protection  to  permanently 
Rmifliled  alieiia  (citizeEia  of  the  U.  S  )  in  the  Panama  Riot  claims.    British  Naturali- 
wdm  npoirt,  App,  64.    See  also  infra,  §  326. 
•/•^ro,  H242.  330, 
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As  applied  to  native  citizens,  protection  is  still  extended  notwith- 
standing foreign  domieilj  though^  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  is 
taken  into  account  in  determining  both  the  title  to  and  the  extent 
of  protection.  One  of  the  justifications  for  such  protection  in  the  case 
of  citizens  domiciled  abroad  is  the  fact  that  having  no  political  share 
in  the  government  of  their  domicil,  they  are  denied  that  expression 
of  disapproval  and  privilege  of  bringing  about  a  change  of  adminis* 
tration  which  native  citizens  enjoy,  and  that  ultimate  foreign  protection 
is  the  only  sanction  that  they  have  for  asserted  rights,  A  freer  exten- 
sion of  political  rights  to  domiciled  aliens  without  an  attempt  to  im- 
pose local  citizenship  upon  them  would  remove  one  important  element 
of  justification  for  foreign  intervention  in  Latin  America. 

§  41.  Subjection  to  Territorial  Law. 

In  return  for  the  protection  of  person  and  property  which  by  mu- 
nicipal law  and  treaty  the  country"  of  residence  assures  to  the  ahen, 
he  owes  obedience  to  the  loc^l  law  or  what  has  been  called  "temporary 
allegiance'*  to  the  state.*  This  rule  applies  to  the  persons  and  property 
of  aliens  entering  the  territory,  and  from  it  only  certain  privileged 
classes  of  aliens  are  exempt.  These  include  foreign  sovereigns  and 
diplomatic  officers,  foreign  public  ships,  and  in  the  ease  of  countries 
in  which  extraterritorial  privileges  are  exercised,  aliens  governed 
by  the  so-called  capitulations  or  special  treaties.  By  treaty,  states 
usually  provide  that  their  consuls  shall  have  a  limited  jurisdiction 
over  their  merchant  vessels  in  matters  not  affecting  the  peace  of  the 
port.^  An  involuntary  entrance  of  a  vessel,  under  duress  or  by  stress 
of  weather,  has  been  held  not  to  be  such  a  submission  to  local  law 
as  would  properly  incur  the  imposition  of  local  penalties,*  The  plen- 
itude of  territorial  jurisdiction  and  the  gubmission  of  aliens  to  local 


*  Sec'y  of  State  Webeter  in  Thrasher'a  case^  Webster's  WorlcB,  VI,  524;  Carlisle  i', 
U.  S.,  16  WaU.  147;  Wharton's  Dig.  11,  §203;  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  9-17.  See  abo 
Pradier-Fod^r^,  op.  cit,  I,  |403;  111,  $  1365;  Lomonaco,  op,  cU.,  217;  Despagnet^ 
Dr.  iat.  public,  j  342;  Cockbum,  Nationality,  139;  Cuabing  in  7  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  229, 
235. 

»  Moore'H  Dig.  II,  272  ei  seq. 

*  Cosee  referred  to  in  Moore'a  Dig.  11,  339  et  seq,,  and  The  AlUanee  (U,  S.)  m 
Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  29,  32. 
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law  will  be  considered  under  two  of  its  most  important  aspects,  taxa- 
tion and  criminal  juiisdiction. 

The  power  to  impose  taxes  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty!  and  where 
rtbe  p^son  or  the  property  in  question  is  a  proper  subject  of  taxation 
[the  species  of  tax  and  its  amount  is  left  to  the  government  exercising 
the  power.  So  long  as  the  tax  is  uniform  in  opemtion  and  may  fairly 
pbe  considered  a  tax  and  not  a  confiscation  or  unfair  imposition^  no 
ful  representation  can  be  made  to  a  foreign  government  on 
'behalf  of  the  ahena  affected.  Complaints  of  excessive  taxation  are 
properly  questions  for  submission  to  local  courts.^  Unjust  or  illegal 
exactions  cannot^  however,  be  enforced  under  the  disguise  of  taxa- 
tion.* The  territoriahty  of  taxation  has  been  adopted  as  a  practically 
universal  principle,  the  tax  affecting  property  or  person  in  the  terri- 
or  transactions  there  undertaken.  The  alien  is  properly  subject 
the  ordinary  industrial,  excise^  internal  revenue  and  license  taxes 
duties  and  to  property  and  income  taxes,^  The  transient  alien, 
ever,  is  internationally  exempt  from  personal  taxes/ 
In  the  absence  of  treaty,  foreigners  may  be  more  hea\ily  taxed 
^than  nationals,  but  at  the  present  day,  if  not  by  statute  then  by  treaty, 
alien  has  generally  been  secured  against  any  discrimination  in 
fttioQ  as  against  the  native  inhabitant,^    The  alien  is  often  required 

•  Mr  Fish,  SecV  ^^  *^tfitc,  to  Mr.  Davis,  min.  to  Germany,  Nov.  21,  1874,  Moore's 
|.  IV,  20;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cox,  miii,  to  Turkey,  Nov.  11,  1885, 

[For.  ltd,  1885,  878;  Sec'y  of  State  Hay  to  Mr,  Harris,  ainb,  to  Austria  (case  of 
I,  M.  Bf»em),  For,  Rel.,  1899,  48,  50.    See  other  state  papers  in  Moore's  Dig.  IV, 
>  et  Mg.  atid  11,  55  ef  aeg. 

*  Mr.  Firfj.  Scc*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Mantilla,  Jan.  11,  1876,  Moore's  Dig.  IV,  21. 

*  Heffter  (G«ifc-ken*EJerg»on)  op.  ri^.,  §62,  pp.  142-145.    Dos  bases  l^i times  dea 
I  droit  international  by  E,  Uhr,  35  R.  D.  L  (1903),  647-555. 

^Tbe  imposition  of  a  head  tax  on  immigrants  or  a  tax  on  sojotim^  which  aome 
DtneB  still  exact,  is  not  in  derogation  of  this  principle.  Heffter,  op.  cit.,  144; 
,  Porter  to  Mr.  Emmet,  min.  to  Turkey,  June  8,  1885,  For.  Re!.,  1885,  848.  The 
ni  alien,  even  though  not  domiciled,  is  subject  to  personal  taxc«  in  France, 
tnd  probably  in  other  countries.  Decision  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  Despagnet^  Dr. 
mi.  priv4  131. 

•  Certaiii  kinds  of  foreign  buadneas  conoems,  particularly  life  insurance  companies, 
!  oeoaaion&liy  been  discrixninaied  against  in  taxation  and  other  ways,  even  in 
United  States.    In  a  recent  case,  the  federal  government  dechncd  to  interfere 

ritii  stalls  iQgifllation  in  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Nebraska  taxing  foreign  insurance  com- 
i  heavily  than  national  companies — ^this  notwithstaading  treaties  by 
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to  pay  special  taxes,  for  sojourHi  for  license  to  do  business  or  for  other 
reasons.*  If  the  taxes  are  reasonable  and  apply  uniformly  to  all  aliens, 
foreign  governments  recognize  the  legality  of  the  practice.  It  may  be 
justified  as  compensation  for  an  escape  from  certain  political  burdens. 
A  discrimination  against  the  nationals  of  one  or  more  countries  alone 
would  be  an  unfriendly  act,  and  give  rise  to  diplomatic  or  more  force- 
ful measures. 

The  matter  of  double  taxation,  while  largely  adjusted  by  statute  or 
treaty,  occasionally  presents  interesting  problems.  Thus,  France  taxes 
stocks  and  bonds  in  France,  regardless  of  who  owns  them,  whereas 
Switzerland  taxes  the  income  of  residents  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived. Cases  of  double  taxation  are  becoming  less  frequent,  as  mu- 
nicipal legislation  recognizes  the  injustice  of  the  practice.'  If  the  tax 
is  exorbitant,  so  that  it  necessarily  will  result  in  dri\dng  aliens  out  of 
business,  foreign  governments  will  protest.  A  successful  protest  w^as 
rasied  against  the  proposed  enforcement  of  a  Haitian  law  of  1876  which 
would  have  had  this  effect.* 

§  42.  Criminal  Proceedings. 

It  is  a  general  principle  of  international    law  that  every  nation^ 

which  Belgian  and  Swiss  compaoiea  were  in  a  more  favorable  poaition  than  others. 
The  UiiitiMl  States  answered  a  Britieh  protest  by  referring  the  Britiah  companies  to 
the  courtjs  if  they  considered  a  treaty  to  have  been  violate*!,  but  declined  to  eonelude 
a  treaty  by  which  the  frnedom  of  st^te  legislation  mi^ht  be  hampered.  F'or.  HeL, 
1891>,  345-348,  See  also  H.  T.  Kingsbury  in  191 1  Proceeding  of  the  Amer.  8oc,  of  Int, 
Law,  21-S-218. 

'  In  Maine,  statutea  prescribing  pedler'a  hcenses  for  aliens  were  held  unconstitu- 
tional as  a  discrimination  between  aliens  and  citizens.  State  t".  Montgomery,  94  Me, 
192;  State  v,  Mitchell,  97  Me.  66. 

>  Lehr  in  12  R.  D.  L  (1880).  lOS  and  28  Clunet  (1901),  722;  14  to  22  Annuaire  of 
the  Institute,  and  supra,  p.  22,  note  3. 

^  Haiti  at  varioua  times  has  imposed  discriminatory  taxes  and  other  conditions 
upon  foreigners.  The  United  States  on  numerous  occasion  ( 1876^  1893,  1897^  190Ci 
and  others)  has  protested  against,  these  discriminations  (which  were  usually  direett'd 
against  foreign  business),  particularly  as  the  treaty  of  Nov.  3,  18li4  provided  for 
equality  in  taxation.  For.  Rel,  1904,  371-384;  For.  ReL,  1907,  728-742,  The 
last  protest  was  made  after  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  It  appears  to  have  been 
BUccessfuL  A  small  license  fee  on  foreigners  engaged  in  business  was  apparently  not 
objected  to.  See  also  decision  of  Day,  arbitrator,  in  Metzger  (U.  S.)  e.  Haiti,  Oct,  18, 
1899.  For.  Rel,  1901,  262,  272. 
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whenever  its  laws  are  violated  by  anyone  owing  obedience  to  them, 

whether  citizen  or  alien,  has  a  right,  free  from  the  interference  of  other 

lies,  to  inflict  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  transgressor  if  found 

ithin  its  jurisdiction,  provided  that  the  laws  themselves,  the  methods 

^of  administering  them,  and  the  penalties  prescribed  are  not  in  deroga- 

tion  of  civilized  codes.  ^ 

The  criminal  procedure  of  foreign  countries  frequently  contains 
harsh  features  and  is  deficient  in  many  safeguards  which  American 
law  provides  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  accused.  This  constitutes  no  ground 
for  diplomatic  complaint,  the  right  of  the  United  States  or  other  foreign 
country  being  confined  to  a  demand  that  its  citizen  be  given  the  full 
and  fair  benefit  of  the  system  which  does  exist,  without  discrimina- 
tion afi  against  natives  or  other  aliens.^  An  ahen  must  submit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  proceedings  that  may  be  brought  in  accordance 
with  law  upon  any  bona  fide  charge  that  an  offense  has  been  com- 
mitted, even  though  the  charge  may  not  be  sustained.^  On  this  ground 
the  claims  of  innocent  citizens  of  the  United  States  arrested  in  foreign 
countries  on  suspicion  of  having  violated  the  local  law  are  usually 
rejected.^  Even  when  a  con\action  by  a  lower  court  is  reversed,  for 
error,  by  an  appellate  court,  there  is  no  foundation,  legally,  for  an  inter* 
natioiial  claim,  although  equitable  considerations  might  lead  to  a 
moral  request  for  indemnification  on  account  of  incidental  imprison- 


»  Mr.  Marcy»  SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  chargd  at  Vienna,  Austria,  Jan.  10, 
I8M.  Moore*8  Dig,  II,  88;  Bollis  (U.  Sj  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  19(Ki,  Morria'  R(^port, 
8m.  Doc.  317,  58th  Cong.  2nd  sesa.,  375-376. 

*  Mr.  MATcyi  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson^  charg^  at  Vienna,  Apr.  6, 1855,  Moore's 
Dig.  II,  89;  VI,  276.  See  state  papers  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  II,  1K>  d  mq.;  VI, 
273  ei  mq.  And  Tchemoff,  op.  cU^t  504.  See  also  the  illuminating  opinions  m  In  re 
NVl>%  103  Fed.  626  and  in  Neely  v.  Henkel,  180  IL  S.  109  (by  Justice  Harlan). 

•Ehhu  Root  in  4  A.  J.  1.  L.  (July,  1910),  527.  See  Trumbull  (Chile)  v.  U.  S., 
Aug.  7,  1892»  Moore's  Arh.  3255-3201,  and  the  following  caaes  before  the  U.  S.- 
Mexirao  commiasion  of  July  4,  1868:  Collier  {ihul  WMi),  Atwood  (ibid.  3249), 
Ouner  (Md.f  3250).  See  also  decision  of  Hamburg  Senate  in  case  of  White  (Gt. 
Brit.)  P.  Peru  (1864),  Moore's  Arb.  4967.  See  also  La  F&rle  (Gr.  Brit.)  if.  Brazil, 
Jad.  &,  1863,  ihid.  4925,  and  claim  of  Higginson  u.  Peru,  Baty,  164;  Pittard,  Protec- 
tioo  dm  OAtionAUX,  250;  Martins,  Trait6,  III,  14L 

*K.  g.,  Mix  case  p.  Austria,  For.  Rel,  1894,  23-26;  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Richter, 
Fefc.  21,  18S4,  Wharton's  Dig.  II,  515;  Hammm  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868 
Mom's  Arb.  3243. 
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ment.  The  judicial  proceedings,  however,  must  be  regular  and  con- 
ducted in  good  faith  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  with  the 
forms  of  ci\ahzed  justice,  and  must  not  be  arbitrary  or  unnecessarily 
harsh  or  discriniinate  against  the  alien  on  account  of  his  nationality,^ 
No  violation  of  law  on  his  part  will  deprive  the  alien  of  this  limited 
protection  of  his  government,  which  has  the  right  to  insist  that  he 
shall  be  tried  and  punished  in  accordance  with  law.  President  Cleve- 
land in  his  annual  message  of  1886  thus  expressed  the  principle: 

'*When  citizens  of  the  United  States  voluntarily  go  into  a  foreign 
countrj-^  they  must  abide  l>y  the  laws  there  in  force,  and  will  not  be  pro- 
tected by  their  own  government  from  the  consequences  of  an  offense 
against  those  laws  committed  in  such  foreign  country;  but  ...  if 
eharged  with  crime  commit teil  in  the  foreign  land  a  fair  and  open  trial, 
conducted  with  decent  regan!  for  justice  and  humanity,  will  be  de- 
manded for  them.  With  less  than  that  this  government  will  not  be 
content  when  the  life  or  Liberty  of  its  citizens  is  at  stake,* ^  * 

The  representatives  of  foreign  governments  often  undertake  by  active 
attendance  to  watch  crioiinai  proceetlings  in  which  their  countrymen 
are  parties  in  interest.'  On  various  occasions  in  the  diplomatic  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  claims  have  been  successfully  prosecuted 
by  the  Department  of  State  or  allowed  by  international  commissions 
on  the  following  grounds:  *  Unjust  or  unlawful  arrest  or  detention;  ^ 

» Extracts  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig,  VI,  698  and  273-285,  BaDenger  (U.  S.;  p. 
Mexioo,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3243;  Van  Bokkden  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti.  May  24, 
1888,  ibid.  1807. 

s  Annual  Message,  Dec.  G,  1886,  For,  Rel,  1886,  vii. 

«  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec^  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  min.  to  Mexico,  July  26,  Ifi 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  281." 

*  It  may  be  here  noted  that  international  tribunals  have  generally,  in  the  absence  of 
a  prohibition  in  the  protocol,  assumed  the  right  to  pass  independently  uiK>n  the  jus- 
tifiability of  an  arrest  and  the  legality  of  the  incidental  and  subsequent  proceedings. 
Shaver  (Gt.  Bnt.)  v.  Ih  8.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  328*5;  Canty  (Gt.  Brit.)  «». 

u.  s.,  UmL  wmi 

» Pratt  (Gt.  Brit.)  o.  U,  S,,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3280-5282;  Jonan  (U.  S.)  p. 
Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3251;  Patrick  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871, 
Moc^rc* 8  Arb.  3287  (charge  without  foundation,  though  released  after  brief  detention) ; 
rndorhill  (LT.  S,)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  45,  51;  Shaw  (Gt.  Brit.)  v, 
France,  1883,  19  Hertslet's  Coram,  Treaties,  201-203.  Claims  have  often  been  en- 
forced on  account  of  the  unlawful  detention  of  vessels.  Sec,  e,  g>,  John  S.  Bryan 
(U.  S.)  p.  Braiil,  Oct.  15,  1842,  Moore's  Arb.  4613;  Whaling  veasela  (U.  S.)  v.  Ruseii 
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unduly  harsh  or  oppressive  or  unjust  treatment  during  arrest,  deten- 
tion, trial  or  imprisonment,  whether  the  accused  was  guilty  or  not;  ^ 
unnecessarily  long  detention  or  undue  or  needless  delay  in  trial  ;^ 
a  punishment  disproportionate  in  severity  to  the  offense  charged;^ 
a  violation  of  municipal  law  or  treaty;^  lack  of  jurisdiction  on  the 


Aug.  26,  1900,  For.  Rel,  1902,  App.  I;  Coi,  Lloyd  Aspimvall  fU.  S.)  v.  Spain,  1870, 
Moore's  Arb,  1007,  1014;  Good  Return  (U.  8.)  p.  Chile,  Dec.  6,  1873,  ibid,  140ti 
(note);  Phare  (France)  »>.  Nicaragua,  Oct.  15,  1879,  iUd.  4870;  Lotiic  May  (Gt. 
Brit.)  i».  Honduraa,  March  20,  1899,  For.  Rel,  1899,  371;  Mamnic  ilh  SJ  v.  Spain, 
Feb.  28,  18S5,  Moore's  Arb.  1055,  10G2.    See  also  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §§  1011-1012, 

But  an  arrest  or  detention,  even  thuugh  cluirge  is  not  proved,  gives  rise  to  no 
claim  unless  there  is  evidence  of  malit'e  or  lack  of  probable  cause  or  disregarti  of  due 
process  of  law.  Borden  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile.  Aug.  7,  1892,  Moore's  Arb.  3201-3265; 
Horatio  (U.  8.)  ».  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  ibi/i,  302C. 

'Baldwin  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Moore- a  Arb.  3235-32^10;  Gahagan 
(U.  8.)  w.  Mexico,  ibid.  3340;  Bolles  Sc  Christian  (U.  S.)  v.  Mcx.,  Mar.  3,  1849,  ibid. 
3242;  Barnes  (U.  S.)  tJ.  Mexico,  July  4,  1SG8,  ibid,  3247;  Nautilus,  etc.,  Co.  (U.  S.) 
V,  Mexico,  ibid.  3251;  Griffin  (U.  S.)  n.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid,  3252;  Cabiiis,  ibid. 
3253;  Edwards,  ibid.  3268;  Strong,  ibid,  3269;  McKeown,  ibid.  3311;  Powers,  ibid. 
3374;  Van  Bokkelen  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti,  May  24,  iaS8,  ibid.  1807.  Cases  before  Spanish 
Treaty  Claims  Com.,  Final  Report,  May  2,  1910,  p.  14. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  See'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Dec,  11,  1848,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
274  (holding  U.  S.  citizen  "incommunicado"  in  Cuba);  Mr.  Conrad,  Acting  Scc'y 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Peyton,  Oct.  12,  1852,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  275  (refusal  to  hear  testi- 
tDony  on  behalf  of  defendant),  Cases  of  U.  S.  citizens  arrested  in  Guatomaia,  For. 
Rel.,  1894,  302-315  (not  served  witb  warrants  or  informed  of  charges  agaioat  thnm ; 
not  permitted  to  see  consuFs  messenger;  gross  irregularities  in  procedure).  Sol.  Gen. 
Richards,  Feb.  7,  1898  in  case  of  Culleton  (U.  S.)  v.  Colombia,  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  32; 
Baty,  op,  cit.,  118-122,  and  Mtiore's  Dig.  VI,  §  1012. 

*  Ruhming,  Eneae  and  Binncy  (Gt.  Brit,)  v,  U.  S,,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3282; 
Nautilus,  etc.,  Co.  (U.  S.)  p.  Mexico,  July  4,  L%8,  ibid.  3251;  Barnes  (U.  8.)  tf.  Mex- 
ico, ibid.  3247;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec*y  of  8tate,  to  Mr.  Ryan,  min.  to  Mexico,  June  28, 
1890,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  281. 

»  Baldwin  (U.  8.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Moore*s  Arb.  3235-3240;  Halstead 
(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3243;  Montgomery  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12, 
1871,  ibid.  3272;  Le  More  (France)  v.  United  States,  Jan,  15,  1880,  ibid.  3313. 

*  Moli^re  (U.  S.)  t^.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb,  3252;  Reading  (Gt.  Brit.) 
p.  U.  8.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid,  3283,  3285;  Brito  (U.  S,)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid, 
3252;  Jones  (U.  S,)  v.  Spain,  ibid.  3253  {excessive  bail);  De  Luna  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain, 
ibid.  3276;  Lowe  (U.  8.)  t>.  Spain,  ibiiL  3270;  Montejo  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  iUd.  3277; 
Mevs  case  v.  Flaiti,  For.  ReL,  1893,  pp,  358,  378,  381 ;  Master  of  Russian  bark  Hans  ik 
V.  8.,  President's  message,  Dec.  5,  1898,  For.  Rei,  1898,  Ixxxi,  31  Stat.  L.  1010; 
Van  Bokkelen  v.  Haiti  (imprisonment  in  violation  of  treaty)  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  S  1013. 
Gases  before  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  Final  Report,  14. 
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part  of  the  trial  court,'  or  in  geneml  a  denial  of  justice.^    A  deten- 

tioo  and  discharge  ^iithoot  trial  throws  the  burden  on  the  goveminent 
to  show  due  process  of  law,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  proof,  inter- 
national tribunals  have  allowed  damages,^  While  raihtary  law,  op- 
erating in  time  of  war  only,  give^  militaiy  officers  and  courts  a  greater 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  arrest,  detention  and  imprisonment  than 
is  accorded  to  ci\il  authorities  in  time  of  peace,  they  must  neverthe- 
less comply  with  the  requirements  of  due  process  of  law/  Treaties 
usually  provide  for  due  process  of  law  in  the  htigation,  civil  or  criminal, 
to  which  the  respective  citizens  of  the  contracting  states  are  parties, 
by  stipulating  for  free  access  to  courts,  formal  charges,  an  opportunity 
to  l>e  heard,  to  employ  counsel,  to  examine  witnesses  and  evidence, 
and  a  guaranty  of  essential  safeguards  against  a  denial  of  justice.  In 
the  absence  of  unduly  harsh  or  arbitrary  treatment  by  an  authority 
of  the  state,  claimants  are  expected  to  resort  to  their  local  remedies 
against  the  persons,  often  minor  police  officers,  who  have  been  guilty 
of  the  wrongful  arrest  or  false  imprisonment,^ 

The  decision  of  a  foreign  tribunal  against  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  on  criminal  charges  will  only  be  protested  against  on  the  fol- 
lomnng  broad  grounds: 

'*  (1)  Undue  discrimination  against  the  petitioner  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  breach  of  treaty  obligations,  or 

"  (2)  Violation  of  those  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  in  judicial 
enquiries  which  are  sanctioned  by  international  law."* 

«  CwTOody  ♦Gt.  Brit.)  ».  U.  S.,  May  8, 1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3287;  Le  More  (France) 
9,  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ibid.  3313;  and  other  cases  in  Moore'e  Arb.  32S0  et  seq, 

«  /f^,  §  129, 

•Stovin  (Gt.  Brit,)  e^.  U.  S.,  May  8,  187L  Moore's  Arb.  3283;  Canty  (Gt.  Brit,)  p. 
U.  8.,  vbid.  3309;  Barnes  (U.  S.)  p,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868.  Und.  3247. 

*  See  cases  reported  in  Moore's  Arb.  3265  ei  seq.;  see  especially  the  elaborate  dis- 
senting opinioa  of  Aldis,  commiBsioneff  in  the  French-United  States  commisBion 
of  January  15,  1880,  in  Dubos'  case,  Moore's  Arb.  3323  e<  sag.  The  same  rule  pre- 
vails in  cases  of  martial  law.  Moore's  Dig.  II,  5  196;  VI,  {{  1016-1017:  Howl&nd's 
DigiBSt  of  Opinions  of  Judge  Advocates  General,  1078-1081. 

•Oberlander  &  Messenger  (U,  S.)  r.  Mexico.  March  2,  1897.  For.  Rel.  1897,  382, 
388,  Warren's  cade,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  661;  case  in  England,  ibid.,  670;  Waller's 
case,  ibid,t  670;  cases  in  Honolulu,  ibid,,  671,  and  other  cases,  ibid.,  |  987. 

•  Mr.  Bayaid,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morrow,  February  17,  1886,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
380;  U,  m. 
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As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  right  to  protest  against  legal 
proceedings  abroad  and  even  against  errors  of  foreign  courts  can  only 
be  based  upon  an  allegation  of  a  denial  of  justice.^  Mr.  Marcy  ex- 
pressed this  principle  as  follows: 

"  If  a  native-bom  citizen  of  the  United  States  goes  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try and  subjects  himself  to  a  prosecution  for  an  offense  against  the  laws 
of  that  country,  this  Government  can  not  interfere  with  the  proceedings, 
nor  can  it  claim  any  right  to  revise  or  correct  the  errors  of  such  proceed- 
ings, unless  there  has  been  a  willful  denial  of  justice,  or  the  tribunals 
have  been  corruptly  used  as  instruments  for  perpetuating  wrong  or  out- 
rage." « 

The  willingness  of  foreign  governments  to  permit  this  practically 
unrestricted  jurisdiction  to  be  exercised  by  local  courts  over  their 
citizens  abroad  is  predicated  upon  the  existence  of  certain  conditions: 

1.  The  existence  of  regular  courts  and  of  laws  assuring  to  the  alien 
the  administration  of  civilized  justice,  on  terms  of  equality  with  na- 
tionals. 

2.  The  independence  of  the  courts,  and  an  assurance  of  their  im- 
partiality and  good  faith. 

3.  The  justiciability  of  the  case  before  the  law  courts. 

4.  The  competency  of  the  courts  and  their  inclination  to  pass  upon 
the  case  without  unnecessary  delay. 

5.  Respect  of  the  local  government  for  the  decisions  of  its  own 
courts.' 

To  the  general  rule  that  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  state  is  limited 
to  offenses  committed  within  its  territory,  or  if  committed  abroad, 
to  offenses  of  its  own  citizens,  certain  states  by  municipal  law  have 
made  important  exceptions  by  undertaking  to  punish  aliens  for  crimes 
committed  abroad.  The  pretension  to  this  jurisdiction  lacks  both 
a  territorial  basis  in  the  locality  of  the  crime  and  a  personal  basis 
in  the  nationality  of  the  accused.  It  is  disapproved  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  1886  the  attempt  of  Mexico  to  en- 

>  Ab  will  be  seen  hereafter  {infra,  §  127  et  aeq,  doubt  and  uncertainty  arise  only 
in  the  application  of  the  rule. 

*  Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Baron  de  Kalb,  July  20,  1855,  Moore's  Dig. 
IV,  11. 

'  Leval,  G.  de,  La  protection  diplomatique,  Bruxelles,  1907,  pp.  03^-08. 
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force  it  in  the  CuttiDg  case  became  the  subject  of  a  sharp  diplomatic 

controversy.*  The  claim  to  such  jurisdietiorii  which  io  some  form 
is  found  in  the  penal  codes  of  most  civil  law  countries,  is  founded  upon 
the  relation  between  the  offense  and  the  welfare  of  the  state  or  its 
nationals,  so  that  self-defense  is  by  these  countries  invoked  in  its  sup- 
port. Most  of  them  undertake  to  prosecute  aliens  who,  while  abroad, 
have  committed  crimes  against  the  safety  of  the  state  or  have  coun- 
terfeited its  seal  or  currency.'  Only  a  few  go  so  far  as  to  punish  crimes 
committed  abroad  against  subjects  of  the  state,^  which  assertion  of 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  is  too  extensive  to  command  general 
acquiescence. 

Extradition  treaties  exemplify  the  mutual  cooperation  of  states 
to  prevent  offenders  from  escaping  the  penalty  of  crime  by  depart- 
ure from  the  territorial  jurisdiction. 

§  43.  Limitations  upon  Territorial  Jurisdiction^ — EztratenitoiiaHty. 

There  is  also  an  exception,  in  the  case  of  certain  oriental  countries, 
to  the  rule  that  aliens  are  under  the  complete  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  state  of  residence.  Owing  to  the  deficient  civilization  of  these 
countries  and  fundamental  differences  in  law  and  social  habits,  the 
countries  of  European  civilization  have  stipulated  for  a  certain  ex- 
emption for  their  citizens  from  the  operation  of  local  law.    This  con- 

^  Cutting  was  finally  released  (though  Mexico  contested  the  riglit  of  the  United 
Sta^tes  to  interpose  in  his  behalf),  because  the  MexiciUi  plaintiff  withdrew  his  action 
for  libel,  committed  in  the  Unitixl  Statt'**, 

On  the  Cutting  case,  sec  Mr,  Moore's  able  ** Report  on  extraterritorial  crime/* 
Washington,  1887,  which  contains  an  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  subject* 
See  also  Moore's  Dig,  II,  SS  200^202;  Rolin  in  20  R.  D.  L  (1888),  559;  Hall,  207; 
Westlake,  I,  261-263;  Oppenheim,  I,  203-205. 

'  E^  p.,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  SwitzeTland»  Hungary, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Greece,  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Spain  and  Bnizil;  but  not 
Denmark,  Portugal  or  Great  Britain.  Moore's  Dig.  II,  258;  Hail,  207-208.  The 
Institute  of  Intenmtional  Law  approves  this  legislation,  but  adds  to  the  condition 
that  the  '*acts  contain  an  attack  upon  [the  state^B]  social  existence  or  endanger  its 
Bccurity,*'  the  further  eonditiop  ''*  when  they  are  not  provided  against  by  the  criminal 
law  of  the  territory  where  they  take  place.*'    7  Annuaire,  154^)^157. 

*  E.  Q.f  Greece,  Mexico  and  RuBBia  and  under  various  conditions  and  Umitations, 
Austria,  Hungar>%  Italy,  Brazil,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Thk  wats  the  question  in- 
volved in  the  Cutting  case. 


♦        1  '•■ 
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didon  is  called  extraterritoriality.  By  treaty  or  custom  these  coimtriea 
fliave  surrendered  a  considerable  portion  of  their  jurisdiction  over 
Jiens  to  the  states  of  European  civilization,  who  exercise  jurisdiction 
vei  their  own  nationals  by  courts  and  authorities  established  and 
gulated  by  their  own  municipal  legislation,^  Jurisdiction  is  usually 
by  the  consuls  or  diplomatic  officers  of  the  foreign  states 
except  in  Turkey,  it  is  customarily  confined  to  persons  of  their 
nationality.  While  the  system  in  practically  all  of  the  extra- 
erritorial  countries  rests  upon  treaty,  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  is 
based  upon  custom  and  certain  treaties  called  Capitulations.^  This 
explains  the  fact  that  consuls  of  treaty  powers  in  Turkey  may  exercise 
jurisdiction  and  grant  protection  to  nationals  of  other  treaty  powers 
ur  eveji  of  non-treaty  powers,  which  in  other  extraterritorial  countries 
they  cannot  do.^  The  countries  still  under  extraterritoriality,  from 
which  class  Japan  has  only  recently  emerged,  are  China,  Morocco, 
Muscatj  Persia,  the  Barbary  states,  Siam,  Egj^pt,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  a 

'  The  Ktatutes  of  the  United  States  began  with  the  uct  of  August  11,  1848,  9  Stat. 
L  276,    The  statutes  are  now  conjsolidatcd  in  §§  4083-4130,  Re  vised  Statutes.    See 
?*»  Dig,  II,  613  et  seg,;  U.  S.  Consular  RcKulations  (1896),  §§  612-653;  Instruct 
I  to  Diplomatic  Officers  of  the  U.  8.  (1897),  §§  200-240,  p,  79  el  ^q.    In  Great 
ritam,  foardga  juriBdiction  is  now  governed  by  the  Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act  of  1890, 
J  it  54  Vict.  c.  37.   See  Piggott,  F.,  Exterritoriality,  Hong  Kong,  1907;  Hall,  Foreign 
(  and  jurisdiction,  §  59  et  seq.    The  treaty  pro^nsions  of  the  U.  S.  are  found  in 
Ertradition,  Boston,  1891,  I,  100,  note  5;  the  British  treaty  provisions  in 
i  AplWidix  to  Piggott,  op.  ciL^  273  el  «eg. 

*  FeliM^  du  Rausas,  G. ,  Le  regime  dea  capitulations  dans  TEmpire  ottoman^  2d  ed., 
1910-11,  2  V,;  Arminjon,  P,,  fitrangers  et  prot^^  dans  I 'Empire  ottoman, 
'  PifW,  1903;  Rey,  F.,  De  la  protection  diplomatique  et  ccmaulaire  dans  les  ("^ehellf^s 
du  Levant  et  de  Barberie,  Paris,  1899;  Uber  die  Exterritoriahtiit  der  Auslitnder  in 
4cr  TOrka  mit  Rtlcksicht  auf  die  Gerichtsbarkeit  in  Civil  und  Strafpn>»e«if?cn,  by 
P.  Meyer.  I  Jahrbuch  fllr  Rechtewissenflchaft,  1895,  pp.  95-19(>;  Turkish  capitula- 
tioof  and  the  status  of  British  and  other  foreign  subjects  residing  in  Turkey,  21  Law 
Qctar.  Rev.  (1905),  40&-425;  Hinckley,  Frank  E.,  American  consular  jurisdiction 
in  tht  Orient,  Waahington,  1906;  Brown,  Phihp  M.,  Foreigtiem  in  Turkey;  their 
jigridical  statua,  Princeton,  1914.  Consular  jurisdiction  in  the  I>evant  and  the  statua 
of  forognerB  in  the  Ottoman  law  courta,  by  Travers  Twiss,  8th  Annual  Conference 
(im)  of  the  AflBO.  for  the  reform  and  codification  of  the  kw  of  nations,  27-51.  I^es 
p  deirani  lea  tribunaux  oonaulaires  et  nationaux  en  Turquie,  by  E.  E.  Salem, 
(1891),  393-425;  795-809;  Moore's  Dig.  U,  m2  et  seq, 
■Moore^B  Dig.  U,  596  et  seq.;  Maria  Luz  (Peru)  v.  Japan,  Emperor  of  Russia, 
•fbitmtor,  Mckto'8  Arb.  6034-6036;  For.  Rel.,  1873, 1,  524-553, 
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few  minor  semi-barbarous  states.*    The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  consuls 

is  usually  limited  to  their  own  nationals;  natives  guilty  of  crimes  or 
injuries  against  foreigners,  must  as  a  rule  be  prosecuted  in  the  local 
courts.  The  extent  of  the  exemption  from  local  law  depends  almost 
entirely  upon  treaty,  and  may  differ  from  country  to  country  and 
with  respect  to  the  nationals  of  different  states.  The  system  of  pro- 
tectorates with  its  incidental  wide  foreign  jurisdiction  and  the  system 
of  mixed  com*ts,  t.  g.,  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  Tripoh,  Shanghai  and  other 
places,  is  a  phase  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction, 

§  44,  Equality  of  Alien  and  National  not  always  Intemationatly  Suffi- 
cient. 

The  statement  is  frequently  made,  and  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  an 
alien  establishing  himself  abroad  must  normally  accept  for  his  protec- 
tion the  institutions,  whether  of  government  or  of  justice,  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  state  find  suitable  to  themselves.  Foreigners,  there- 
fore, are  subject  to  the  local  courts  and  authorities,  and  not  to  separate 
jurisdictions,  and  their  own  governments  will  not  normally  interfere 
for  their  protection  so  long  as  they  enjoy  equal  treatment  with  natives.^ 

»  Moore'fl  Dig.  II,  f}  25&-391,  pp.  593-755;  Sen.  Miac.  Doc.  89,  47th  Cong,  lat 
sr-fls.,  memonindum  from  Secretar>^  of  Sttite;  Hey  king,  A.,  LVxtenritorialit^,  Bt^rlin, 
18S9;  Hinckley,  F.,  American  consular  jurisdiction  in  tho  Orient,  Washington,  1900; 
Martens,  F.  F.,  Das  Consularweaen  u.  die  ConsularjuriBdietion  im  Orient,  Berlin, 
1874;  Lippmana,  Die  Konsularjurisdiktion  in  Orient  (historical),  Leipzig,  1898; 
Torreti  Cauip«>s,  M.,  Bases  de  una  legislaci6n  sobre  extniterritoriahdad^  Madrid^ 
1896;  Ravant-Bignon,  R.,  Du  droit  de  police  des  consuls  dani*  les  pays  hora  chr^ 
tient^,  Parii3,  19(iS;  Rioche^  Y.^  Lea  juridictions  conaulaires  anglaii^ps  dans  le«  pays 
d*Orient,  etc.,  Paris,  1904.  Sec  abo  for  Egypt ^  Scott,  J.  IL,  The  law  affwting  foreign- 
ers in  Egj'pt,  Edinburrfi,  19()7;  Lamba,  H.,  De  revolution  de  la  condition  jundique 
des  Europ6cn»  en  Egj'ptc,  Paris,  WM;  for  China,  Koo,  V.  K.  W.,  The  status  of  aliens 
in  China,  New  York,  1912.  The  government  of  the  foreigners  in  China,  by  A,  M. 
Latter,  19  Law  Quar.  Rev,  (1903)  31&-325.  Condition  des  ^^»lmngers  en  Chine  by 
Tou  Fa  Sd<^,  2  R.  D.  L  priv6,  1906,  110-120;  for  Moroccn,  Saurin,  D..  De  la  con- 
dition jundique  des  Strangers  au  Maroc  au  point  de  vue  civil,  34  Clunet  (1907), 
&-19;  284-294;  for  Persia^  La  condition  juridique  des  Strangers  en  Perse,  by  James 
Greenfield,  34  Clunet  ( 1907),  257-272;  973-985;  Des  rapports  d'afTairefl  des  Europ6eiiir 
avec  la  Perse,  35  Clunet  (1908),  10t34-1069;  for  Siam,  De  la  condition  juridique  dee 
^tmngers  et  de  rorgamsation  judiciaire  au  Siam,  by  A,  Dauge,  27  Clunc^t  (190O), 
461-477;  704-716;  De  la  condition  juridique  des  dtran^jers  au  Siam  by  G.  Padoux, 
35  Clunet  (1908),  69:i-713;  10:^7-1054. 

*  Westlake,  Cbaptere  on  international  law,  103;  Pradier-Fod^r^,  III,  S  1365.    7  Op. 
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^  TTiis  principle  has  become  of  special  importance  in  the  Latin-American 
'countries,  where  exceptions  from  it  have  been  imposed,  on  occasion,  by 
the  exploiting  countries  of  the  Western  European  type.  The  weaker 
countries  of  Latin  America,  knowing  the  advantages  under  wiiich  dip- 
.lomatic  protection  htia  placed  aliens,  have  in  their  raumcipal  laws, 
Btitutions  and  treaties  emphasized  the  legal  equality  which  exists 
between  national  and  aUen.*  Reljing  upon  this  presumably  Hberal 
Joctrine  of  complete  equality,  the  La  tin- American  states  insist  upon  the 
plication  of  the  general  principle  that  the  alien  is  bound  by  the  local 
f,  and  that  the  propriety  of  their  conduct  toward  resident  foreigners 
I  to  be  tested  by  their  municipal  laws. 

The  Pan-American  Conferences  of  1889  and  1901  passed  formal 
resolutions,  which  subsequently  found  their  way  into  constitutions 
and  statutes,  to  the  effect  that  foreigners  have  the  same  civil  rights  as 
.the  citizens  of  the  nation  and  that  the  Latin-American  states  have 
ot,  nor  do  they  recognize  in  favor  of  foreigners,  any  other  obligations 
responsibilities  than  those  which  by  their  laws  they  have  toward 
ir  own  citizens.^  The  delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the  first 
-Anaerican  Congress,  Mn  Trescott,  declined  to  subscribe  to  this 
lution  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  the  alien  "no  right  in  protec- 
tion of  his  interests  other  than  such  as  the  Government  may  have 
provided  in  the  way  of  judicial  trial  or  executive  appeal  to  its  own 
dtixens  and  this  principle  once  admitted,  of  course  there  follows  the 
abeolute  exclusion  of  diplomatic  reclamation.*'  ^ 

Tbe  United  States  has  vigorously  opposed  the  attempt  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  to  pass  upon  the  scope  of  their  international  duty. 
As  was  said  by  Secretary  of  State  Bayard,  in  1887 : 

**  If  a  government  could  set  up  its  own  municipal  laws  as  the  final 
test  of  its  international  rights  and  obligations,  then  the  rules  of  inter- 


city. Gea.  229,  235  (Cusbing).  Any  diacnminatioa  against  the  alien,  e.  g.,  a  graver 
pttnnbment  than  that  inflicted  upoo  imiional^,  prejudicial  irregukrity  m  judicial 
{MOCeddingp^  violation  of  treaties  or  intemational  Inw;  constitutes  a  denial  of  justice 
■od  opens  the  right  to  dipbtnatic  interposition. 

*  Tbe  attempts  by  local  legislation  to  avoid  diplomatic  interposition  will  be  dia- 
1  bcfcafter,  infra  ^  {  390  d  Jteq. 

^AtrmrtAln  Z  A,  J.  1,  L.  (1909),  329»  333. 

»  Report  of  the  delegate  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  224,  aiet  Cong.  LbI  aeaa.,  28-29. 
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national  law  would  be  but  the  shadow  of  a  name,  and  would  afford  no 
protection  either  to  states  or  to  individuals.  It  has  been  constiintly 
maintained  and  also  admitted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
that  a  Government  can  not  appeal  to  its  munieipal  regulations  as  an 
answer  to  demands  for  the  fulfillment  of  intemationa)  duties.''  * 

The  principle  that  equality  of  treatment  between  nationals  and 
aliens  releases  a  state  from  pecuniary  responsibility  for  injury  to  aliens 
is  conditioned  upon  the  fact  that  its  administration  of  justice  satisfies 
the  standard  of  civilized  justice  established  by  international  law.  For- 
eign states,  however,  undertake  to  judge  for  themselves  as  to  the  local 
state's  compliance  with  international  standards — ^a  defect  in  the  system 
which  arbitration  has  done  much  to  remedy. 

The  United  States  has  never  taken  the  position  that  one  who  ac- 
quires a  residence  in  a  foreign  country  does  so  at  his  peril  and  assumes 
the  risk  of  ill-treatment  or  injury  identically  mth  citizens.*  Where 
a  state  does  not  normally  possess  or  is  not  disposed  to  employ  suffi- 
cient power  to  prevent  injury  to  the  alien,  the  state's  responsibility 
is  considered  as  established;  the  dehnquency  may  occur  either  in  its 
legislative,  executive,  or  judicial  departments.^  One  reason  why  the 
alien  is  not  bound  to  submit  to  unjust  treatment  equally  with  nationals, 
against  which  the  national  has  no  judicial  redress,  is  because  the  latter 
is  presumed  to  have  a  political  remedy,  whereas  the  alien's  inability 
to  exercise  political  rights  deprives  him  of  one  of  the  principal  safe* 
guards  of  the  rights  of  the  citizen,     For  this  reason  diplomatic  inter* 


»  Mr,  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  CoDiier>%  Nov.  1, 1887,  For.  Rel,  1887,  pp.  751, 
763,    See  also  C.  C.  Hyde  in  ProceedingB  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  Ii>t.  Law,  1911^  p.  36. 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  min,  to  Peru,  Aug.  24,  1886,  Moore's 
Dig.  VIp  252,  ID  case  of  U.  8*  citizen  Young  killed  in  Pern,  in  1884,  by  a  Peruvian 
BoMier. 

»C.  C.  Hyde,  in  Proceedings,  «upra,  1911,  p.  33»  While  this  rule  is  frequently 
invoked  by  European  governments  against  the  states  of  Latm* America,  a  temporary 
lack  of  power  to  prevent  lawless  injury  to  aliens  is  not  a  good  legal  ground  to  invoke 
the  responsibility  of  the  state.  This  has  been  often  asserted  by  the  United  States 
in  mob  violence  ca»P8  (tn/m,  5  ^D,  though  indemnities  have  generally  been  paid. 
In  times  of  civil  disturbance,  the  alien  like  the  national  should  be  compelled  to  bear 
the  necessary  and  incidental  consequences  of  such  conditions*  This  has  been  asserted 
by  the  United  States  in  times  when  civil  guarantees  were  suspended,  e.  p.,  dunn^ 
the  Civil  War.  Only  where  the  alien  is  discriminated  against,  by  direct  injury  or 
tinreaaoQable  failure  to  prevent  it,  should  the  defense  of  civil  disturbance  be  rejected. 
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position  may  be  invoked  by  the  alien  for  the  enforcement  of  his  rights,' 
'The  alien,  therefore,  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  treatment  accorded 
to  nationals  if  such  treatment  is  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  principles 
of  civilized  justice,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  national 
has  no  immediate  remedy  against  the  injustice. 

§  46-  Treaty  Rights  of  Aliens  in  the  United  States. 

The  inability  of  the  United  States  to  enforce  the  treaty  rights  of 
aliens  in  the  stat-es  has  often  brought  about  diplomatic  controversies 
between  this  country  and  foreign  governments.  The  anomalous  situa- 
tion created  by  the  fact  that  the  states  of  the  Union  may  legislate 
with  reference  to  aUens  has  on  several  occasions  threatened  to  disturb 
the  friendly  relations  between  our  own  and  foreign  governments, 
and  the  incompetence  of  the  federal  government  under  existing  laws 
to  compel  8tat€  officials  to  recognize  and  enforce  the  treaty  rights 
of  aliens  has  had  the  attention  of  Presidents  and  of  Congress  at  various 
times.  That  Congress  has  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  protection 
of  aliens  in  their  treaty  rights,  seems  unquestionable,^  Bills  have 
been  introduced  and  their  passage  urged  to  give  the  federal  courts 
jurisdiction  over  cases  involving  an  alleged  violation  of  the  treaty 
rights  of  aliens.'  On  several  occasions,  the  federal  govermnent  has 
found  it  necessary  to  pay  foreign  claims  for  the  \nolation  by  the  states 
of  an  alien's  treaty  rights,  largely  because  it  has  been  fomid  practically 
impossible^  owing  to  local  sentiment,  successfully  to  prosecute  the 
guilty  oflfenders  in  the  state  courts.^    The  peculiar  situation  created 

'  See  brief  of  J.  B.  Moore  in  Conetaficia  Sugar  Rfg.  Co.  v.  U.  8.,  No.  196,  before 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Comniisaion.  See  al»o  Pinheiro-Feireim  in  Pradier-Fod^hS, 
^.  cU.  I,  i  405. 

'  Baldwin  n.  Franks,  120  U,  S.  678,  683,  707. 

•  S.  JU'p.  392,  56th  Cong,  let  Bess.  Ex-«enator  Turner  in  Proceed mgs  of  tl\e  Amer. 
Soc.  ol  Int.  Law,  v.  2  (1908),  21  ei  seq,  and  Robert  Landing,  ifdtL  44-GO.  The  re- 
■P'xn^btlity  of  the  federal  government  for  violationa  of  the  rights  of  aliens,  by  Nelaon 
^^•"Wawia,  8  A.  J,  I.  L.  (1914),  73-80;  Ex-president  Taft  in  the  Independent,  Feb.  2, 
i^^l*.  pp.  156-158;  Feb.  9,  1914,  pp.  204-208.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin  suggcsU  that 
7^***KPeai  Bbould  authorize  the  bringing  of  an  action  by  the  U.  S.  in  a  state  court 
"*^***<1  of  in  a  federal  court.    13  Mich.  L.  Rev.  (1914)  17-20. 

8  JvL,^'  ^^^»  ^^  ^^^^-  ^^^  ®^'    ^^  ^^  Baldmn  v.  Franks,  120  U,  S.  678; 
*  ^"oc.  95,  ^Q^  Qjjjg  2nd  seas,,  p.  2,    See  injra,  p.  225. 
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by  the  urgent  and  solicitous  appeal  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to  a  state 
legislature  to  avoid  any  legislation  unfriendly  to  a  foreign  nation  and 
I  he  numerous  examples  of  discriminatory  legislation  by  the  states 
against  certain  foreign  interests,  e.  g.^  insurance  companies,  Japanese 
farmers  (in  California),  etc.,  reveals  not  only  the  practical  helplessnaas 
of  the  federal  government  in  dealing  with  many  phases  of  our  foreign 
relations  but  discloses  an  actual  encroachment  by  the  states  upon  the 
constitutionally  unrestricted  power  of  the  national  government  and 
the  express  prohibition  to  the  states  of  dealing  vnth  foreign  relations.* 

Aliens  in  the  United  States  who  allege  a  violation  of  treaty  rights 
are  placed  in  a  curious  position  by  the  constitutional  rule  that  the 
determination  of  the  rights  of  aliens  claimed  under  treaty  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  judiciary.  Inasmuch  as  a  treaty  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  an  alien  invoking  a  right  under  a  treaty  must  plead 
it  in  the  usual  course  of  judicial  proceedings,^  and  until  justice  has 
been  denied  him  in  those  proceedings^  the  diplomatic  inter|>osition 
of  his  government  is  regarded  as  premature.  Hence  aliens,  complain- 
ing to  the  Department  of  State  through  their  govermnents  of  the  vio- 
lation of  treaty  rights,  are  referred  to  the  courts,  or  if  the  case  is 
already  in  the  courts,  the  Executive  decUnes  to  interfere  on  the  ground 
of  constitutional  incompetence,  and  on  the  ground  that  a  treaty 
merely  confers  substantive  rights  to  be  enforced  in  the  appropriate 
courts.  An  act  of  state  officials  which  is  e\ddently  a  violation  of 
treaty  rights  must  often,  therefore,  await  judicial  detennination  before 
the  Executive  may  properly  interfere.  If  the  decision  of  the  court  m 
against  the  ahen,  the  Executive  usually  feels  justified  in  rejecting  any 
subsequent  diplomatic  claim  which  may  be  advanced  in  his  behalf. 
Foreign  govermnents,  however,  may  with  justice  answer  that  no  gov- 
ermnent  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  the  final  judge  of  its  compliance 
with  international  obligations,  or  shield  itself  behind  its  municipal 
Liw  or  decisions  to  escape  international  liabihty.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  decision  supports  the  alien's  right  under  treaty,  e.  g.»  if  the  alien 
has  been  wrongfully  arrested  or  detained  in  \Holatian  of  treaty  by 

1  WiEmigJiby,  W,  W.,  Principles  of  the  constitutiotiBl  law  of  the  U.  S.,  New  YoA, 
1U12  (abhdfEed  ed),  154  rl  s^q. 
'  Bradford,  Ally.  Gen.,  in  1  Op.  Atty,  Gen.,  July  20,  1794,  :&id  aer.,  M, 
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police  authorities  and  is  subsequently  released  by  decision  of  a  court, 
the  Executive  has  taken  the  position  that  the  restoration  of  the  alien 
to  his  rights  by  regular  judicial  proceedings  releases  the  government 
from  legal  liability.  Equitable  considerations,  however,  have  been 
held  in  flagrant  eases  to  warrant  a  recommendation  to  Congress  for 
the  payment  of  an  indemnity  as  an  act  of  grace.  ^ 


POSITION   IN   WAB 

§  46.  Aliens  in  War. 

But  brief  mention  can  be  made  of  some  of  the  more  important 
phases  and  general  principles  of  the  alien's  position  in  time  of  war. 
,  During  the  nineteenth  century  the  theory  gained  ground  steadily 
that  war  is  primarily  a  relation  between  states,  and  should  so  far 
as  possible  leave  unaffected  the  rights  of  person  and  property  of  non- 
combatants.  The  theory  has  been  confirmed  in  practice  by  treaties 
between  states  and  by  international  conventions,  such  as  those  at  The 
Hague.  While  in  strict  law,  war  makes  enemies  of  the  subjects  of 
the  respective  belligerents  and  authorizes  their  expulsion  from  the 
belligerent  territory,  a  network  of  treaties  has  established  the  practical 
rule  that  aliens,  nationals  of  an  enemy  state,  may  continue  to  reside, 
provided  they  maintain  a  neutral  position,  similar  to  that  of  the 
nationals  of  neutral  states.  In  the  case  of  merchants,  nationals  of 
the  enemy  state,  this  permission  to  reside  and  trade  is  usually  limited 
to  six  months  or  one  year,  while  in  the  case  of  others  who  might  be 
regarded  as  alien  enemies  and  who  are  engaged  in  peaceful  occupa- 
tions, provision  is  usually  made  for  the  security  of  their  |3ersons  and 
property  and  their  umnolested  residence.  We  may  quote  the  custom- 
aiy  provision  of  the  treaties  of  the  United  States: 

'*If  by  any  fatabty,  which  cannot  be  expected,  and  which  may  God 
I  avert,  the  two  contracting  parties  should  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  each 
'  other,  they  have  agreed  and  do  agree,  now  for  then,  that  there  shall  be 
allowed  the  term  of  six  months  to  the  nw^rchants  residing  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  ports  of  each  other,  and  the  terra  of  one  year  to  those  who 
dwell  in  the  interior,  to  arrange  their  business,  and  transport  their  ef- 
fects wherever  they  please,  with  the  safe  conduct  necessar>'  to  protect 

*  Claim  of  3  membora  of  crew  of  Norwegian  ship  Itigrid^  Oct.  8,  1914,  H.  Doc., 
1172,  62Qd  Cong.  2nd  Heas. 
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them  and  their  property,  until  they  arrive  at  the  ports  designated  for 
their  embarkation.  And  all  women  and  children,  scholars  of  every 
faculty,  cultivators  of  the  earthi  artisan^s^  mechanics,  manufacturers,  and 
fishermen,  unarmed  and  inhabiting  the  unfortified  towns,  villages,  or 
places,  and,  in  general,  all  others  whose  occupations  are  for  the  common 
subsistence  and  benefit  of  mankind,  s^hall  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
respective  emplayments,  and  shall  not  be  molested  in  their  persons,  nor 
shall  their  houses  or  goods  be  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed,  nor  their 
fields  wasted  by  the  armed  force  of  the  belligerent  in  whose  power,  by 
the  events  of  war,  they  may  happen  to  fall;  but,  if  it  be  necessary  that 
anything  should  be  taken  from  them  for  the  use  of  such  belligerent,  the 
same  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  reasonable  price.* 

It  is  a  general  rule,  rigorously  enforced,  that  trading  between  ene- 
mies is  prohibited  during  the  war^  The  principle  enunciated  by 
Bynkershoek:  **£x  natura  belli  commercia  inter  hastes  cessare  rmn  est 
dubiiamlum/*  has  become  firmly  imbedded  in  the  practice  of  nations, 
although  a  state  may,  for  reasons  of  expediency,  permit  an  exception  by 
granting  individuals  a  hcense  to  trade  with  the  enemy.  Property 
found  violating  the  rule  is  liable  to  confiscation.  The  subject  is  ex- 
tremely complicated  and  its  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  various 
criteria  of  enemy  character  applied  to  the  ownership  of  the  property 
engaged  in  the  forbidden  trade,^  This  is  equally  true  of  most  private 
property  of  enemies  at  sea,  which  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  vigorous 
objection  of  many  nations,  subject  to  capture  by  belligerents.  The 
British  and  American  rule  of  testing  enemy  character,  for  purposes 
of  trading  and  maritime  capture,  by  the  trade  domicil  of  the  owner, 
differs  fundamentally  from  the  continental  practice  of  determining 


» Art.  21,  treaty  of  Feb.  26,  1871,  between  the  U,  8.  and  Italy»  Malloy,  Treaties, 
etc.,  1910, 1,  ^75, 

*  Halleck,  International  law,  London,  1908, 11,  ch.  23,  p.  U3  et  seq,;  Bentwich,  N., 
Law  of  private  property  in  war,  London,  1907,  p,  47,  This  rule  applies  in  Anglo- 
American  law  only  to  persons  resident  in  the  respective  belligerent  fltatea.  See  the 
Afashona,  2  n.  s.  Journ.  of  the  Soc.  of  Comp.  Leg.  (1900)  326-341.  See  British 
Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act,  19 !4,  4  and  5  Geo.  5,  ch.  87  and  ProclanmUon  No.  2, 
Sept.  9,  1914  and  amendment  Oct.  8,  1914.  See  also  Schuster,  E,  J.,  The  effect  of 
war  and  moratorium  on  ci>mnvereial  transactions,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1914,  pp.  7-12 
and  appendix  J  Trotter,  William  F.,  The  law  of  contract  during  war,  London,  1914, 
Part  1,  i  9;  Page,  Arthm",  War  and  alien  enemies,  London,  1914,  34  et  seq,,  and  Sooit, 
Leslie,  Trading  with  the  enemy,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1914, 

*  Halleck,  ibid,  II,  96  et  seq,;  Schuster,  op,  cit,,  7;  Trotter,  op,  eii,,  part  I,  §  10. 
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such  character  by  the  nationality  of  the  owner.  ^  The  rules  of  the 
eommon  law  as  modified  by  the  British  emergency  legislation  follow- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  War  constitute  the  follow- 
ing classes  as  alien  enemies:  every  individual  or  partnership  firm  re- 
siding in  or  carrying  on  business  in  an  enemy  eountr>%  or  corporation 
there  incorporated;  ever>^  subject  of  an  enemy  state  carrying  on  a 
prohibited  trade  in  British  territory,  and  for  the  purpose  of  the  patent, 
designs  and  trade-mark  acts,  any  subject  of  the  enemy  wherever  resi- 
dent, and  any  British  corporation  controlled  by  or  carried  on  for  the 
benefit  of  enemy  subjects.'^ 

The  prohibition  of  intercourse  between  enemies  has  important  effects 
upon  the  legal  relations  of  nationals  of  the  enemy  states.^  It  applies 
particularly  to  contractual  relations  between  alien  enemies.  All 
coniracte  entered  into  after  the  outbreak  of  war  are  void  and  in- 
capable  of  enforcement  at  any  time.  Those  concluded  before  the  war 
are  not  void,  but  their  enfi>rcement  is  suspended  until  the  conclusion 
of  peaee/  The  running  of  the  statute  of  limitations  is  also  suspended.* 
Executory  contracts  which  require  fulfillment  during  the  war  are  void,® 
Existing  commercial  partnerships  between  nationals  of  enemy  states 
ire  dissolved  by  the  outbreak  of  war.^    Whether  the  same  rule  applies 


I      ^  B«ntwich,  <^p.  ctt.,  appendix^  143-147;  Baty,  Trade  domicil  m  war,  Journ.  of 
iSoc.  of  Comp.  Ieg.»  Augiiet,  1908,  pp.  156-166  and  a  new  pdition,  London,  1915; 
[  WfvUake,  Trade  domicil  in  war,  ibid.,  April,  1909,  pp.  255-26S;  Phillipeon,  Coleman, 
j  Effect  ot  war  on  coiitra<;t«,  London,  190!J,  p.  33  (2nd  ed.,  1914). 
^SdtllBter.  op.  Hi,,  3-7,  45  €t  uq.;  Page,  op,  cU.,  Ch.  L 

•  KfTshaw  p.  Kclsey,  100  Mass.  561 .    See  also  A.  D*  McNair,  Alien  enemy  litigants, 
31  Law  Quar.  Rev.  (1915),  154r-169*  and  Schuster  and  Trotter,  op,  tit. 

*Ss  parU  Bouasmaker  (1806),  13  Vesey,  71;  Caporton  v.  Bowyer,  14  Wall.  216; 

lAilfi|M»c^  op.ni,  70,  72,    Contractual  relationa  permitte<l  by  the  rules  of  war,  are 

of  oaiiTBc,  affected,     l^atifi,   A.,  Effects  of  war  on  property,  London,   1909, 

aO  €i  9t4i,;  Leslie  Scott  in  30  Law  Quar.  Rev.  (1914)  77-96.    As  to  the  real 

ctfTcct  of  art.  23  (h)  of  the  Hague  Convention  on  Land  War,  see  Dr.  Karl  Strupp 

m  23  ZtAchr.  f.  int.  Rccht,  118-159;  Hana  Wehberg  in  15  R.  D.  L  (n.  s.  1913)  197- 

•;  Schiwter,  ap.  eit,  14,  16,  41;  Trotter,  op.  cU.,  Part  I,  i§  5,  8,  12, 

•  ll^l^er  P,  Abbott  (1S67),  6  Wall.  532.    The  Engliah  opinion  Bccnus  to  be  to  the 
oantrary,  Phillipflon,  op,  cU.,  76. 

•  GaiDba  p.  Le  Mesurier,  4  East,  407;  Sehuster,  op.  cU.,  16;  Trotter,  op,  cit.,  Part  I, 
{  12;  Piiee>  op.  cU.,  39. 

'Gnnroki  ».  Waddington,  16  Johna.  438  (Kent);  Hall,  op.  (M.,  384;  Latig,  op.  eU., 
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to  alien  enemy  stockholders  in  corporations  appears  more  doubtful 
According  to  one  view,  believed  to  be  the  better  one,  the  stockholders' 
rights  and  obligations  are  suspended  until  the  restoration  of  peace; 
according  to  another,  these  stockholders  drop  out  and  have  a  right 
to  receive  the  value  of  their  respective  shares  as  on  the  day  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.*  The  obligation  of  a  state  to  pay  its  public 
debt  is  not  affected  by  the  war,  even  though  its  bonds  are  held  by 
subjects  of  the  enemy.- 

Neutral  ahens  are  left  free  to  trade  with  other  neutrals  or  with 
nationals  of  the  enemy,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  acknowl- 
edged rights  of  the  belligerents  dictat-e.  Within  a  certain  degree 
municipal  law  imposes  neutrality  upon  the  citizens  of  neutral  nations, 
and  unneutral  service  may  be  punished  both  in  municipal  courts  and 
by  the  belligerents.  Beyond  that,  the  restrictions  imposed  by  belliger- 
ents upon  neutral  trade  must  be  enforced  by  the  belligerents  them- 
selves, and  the  danger  of  such  punishment,  usually  confiscation,  is 
the  only  penalty  incurred  by  the  neutral  trader.  By  international 
law  these  restrictions  upon  the  freedom  of  neutral  trade  are  confined 
to  the  carriage  of  contraband,  the  violation  of  blockade,  certain  serv- 
ices rendered  to  the  enemy  and  the  constant  liability  to  belligerent 
visit  and  search.'  With  a  view  to  curtailing  the  promiscuous  capture 
of  enemy  property  at  sea,  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  prescribed 
the  rule,  which  has  since  been  generally  adopted,  that  the  neutral 
flag  covers  enemy  goods  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  that  neutral  non-contraband  goods  are  not  liable  to  capture  under 
the  enemy  flag. 

The  property  of  the  citizens  of  an  enemy  state  found  within  a 
belligerent's  own  territory  may  in  strict  law  be  confiscated.*    Modem 

52;  Ztechr,  f.  Vdlkcrr.,  1^09,  p.  52;  SiihuBter  (op.  eit.,  20-24),  argues  eonvincingly 
that  the  rule  is  of  exceedingly  narrow  application,  and  has  been  mijsifiterpreted, 

'  PhilUiKSfvti,  op.  ciL,  91-95,  96-99;  West  lake,  2nd  ed.  11,  53-55;  Foreign  investmenta 
in  tJDie  of  war,  by  R.  A.  Chad  wick,  20  Law  Quar.  Rev.  (1904),  167-185,  eepecially  p, 
174;  l^tifif  op,  cit.,  54  et  seq,:  Schuster,  op.  cii.^  24-27* 
•  J,  B.  Moore  in  1  Columbia  h.  Rev.  209  el  aeq,  and  authorili^  there  cited;  Trotter, 
-^  I,  §  15. 

cU,,  106. 

^  ^  Crancb,  110;  Kent's  Comm.  I,  1,  13;  Page,  op.  cU  ,14  €t  9eq. 
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practice,  however,  has  pra€tically  abrogated  this  rule  and  substituted 
the  more  humane  principle  that  such  property  is  inviolable.  Treaties 
have  confirmed  this  practice.  Most  of  the  treaties  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers  provide  not  only  for  exemption  from 
military  service  or  contributions  in  lieu  of  such  service,  but  also  for 
exemption  from  forced  loans  or  military  exactions  or  contributions. 
li^'here  the  property  of  enemy  individuals  appears  likely  to  be  of 
geT\ice  to  the  enemy  in  his  niilitarj^  operations,  as  ships  in  certain 
cases,  arms  and  ammimition,  it  may  be  sequestrated  to  prevent  its 
nfaehtQg  him  and  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the  war,^  and  it  is  always 
subject  to  eminent  domain  on  paj^nent  of  compensation.  Inasmuch  as 
aKen  enemies  may  be  expelled,  less  rigorous  measures,  c.  g.j  con- 
centration, prohibition  of  residence  in  certain  defined  areas,  registra- 
tion, and  temporary  detention^  especially  when  there  is  danger  of  their 
ierving  the  enemy,  appear  to  be  justified.  Various  measures  of  super- 
vision over  alien  enemies  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  belligerents  in 
the  present  European  war.^ 

The  person  and  property  of  neutrals  are  in  principle  subject  to  such 
exceptional  measures  of  jurisdiction  and  to  such  exceptional  taxation 

iMod  aozure  for  the  use  of  the  state  as  the  existence  of  hostilities  may 
render  necessarj%  provided  that  no  greater  burden  is  imposed  upon 
aliens  than  upon  nationals.^ 
The  property  of  citizens  of  the  enemy  state  on  hostile  territory,  i.  e., 

[in  territory  in  which  one  of  the  belhgerents  becomes  and  exercises  the 
righta  of  a  military  occupant,  is,  strictly  speaking,  inviolable.     This 


*  LAtlfi,  A.,  op,cii.,  40.  The  French  decree  of  Sept.  27,  1914  forbidding  Germans 
and  Au^triaiiB  to  engage  in  **any  commercial  transduction  in  France'*  seems  legitimate. 

■But  the  forcible  liquidation  of  all  German  and  Austrian  concerns,  and  the  sequeatra- 

iliaii  and  reiexitioQ  of  all  moneys  received  in  the  liquidation,  for  the  benefit  of  Fronch 

|trediton  or  as  eecurity  for  a  possible  future  indemnity  to  be  exacted,  seems  an  un* 

|%imyited  extension  of  belligerent  righU,    As  to  the  position  of  foreign  commereiiU 

mtcfpriws  in  Germany  during  the  war  see  Bundcaratsordnung  of  Sept.  4,  1914 

and  Dr.  Waldecker  in  19  I>eutsehe  Juristen-Ztg.,  Oct  1,  1914,  n6<>-llCi4. 

*See,  e,  g..  The  British  Aliens  Restriction  Act,  1914,  and  Orders  in  Council  Aug.  5 

Rind  12,  1914;  Page,  op.  cU.,  11-12  and  appendices, 

•  This  would  include  the  right  of  angary  by  which  foreign  or  national  veaaeta  may 
hf  uriied  in  the  porta  of  the  state  and  compelled  to  transport  soldiera  or  render  oth& 
miHury  aerrioe.    PhiUimore,  op.  ci^.,  Illj  5Q;  Hall^  op.  cil^^  737« 
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rule  baa  been  confirmed  by  the  Hague  Regulations  of  1899.'  It  is, 
however,  subject  to  certain  modifications:  (a)  Certain  lands  of  prop- 
erty are  considered  lawful  booty,  e,  g.,  BtroB^  horses,  and  military 
papers  seized  from  combatants  on  the  field  of  battle;  (b)  objects 
useful  in  military  operations,  such  as  cx)nyeyances  and  war  material 
of  aU  kinds  may  be  taken  and  used,  but  must  be  restored  and  com- 
peosaiion  paid  for  their  use;^  (c)  requisitions  of  food,  money ^  goods 
and  services  are  justified  by  the  neces^ties  of  war,  and  then  only. 
They  must  be  paid  for  or  receipts  given  to  be  redeemed  later;'  (d) 
contributions  or  pa>Tnenta  over  and  above  the  usual  taxes  may  be 
levied  on  all  the  inhabitants.  The  method  of  levying  them  is  provided 
by  the  Hague  Regulations/  Such  a  wide  discretion,  however,  is 
vested  in  the  military  commander  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
may  be  levied  and  as  to  their  amount,  that  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  general  rule  and  its  strictly  limited  exceptions,  are  greatly 
weakened.^  The  property  of  neutral  subjects  in  hostile  territory  is 
liable  to  the  same  burdens  as  that  of  subjects  of  the  enemy,*  The 
proposals  of  Germany  and  the  United  States  at  The  Hague  to  grant 
neutral  property  greater  pri\ileges  were  defeated  by  the  combined 
opposition  of  several  of  the  other  great  powers. 

The  private  property  of  alien  enemies  at  sea  is  subject  to  capture, 
unless,  where  cargo,  it  Is  protected  by  a  neutral  flag;  whereas  the 
property  of  neutrals,  ship  or  cargo,  is  exempt  from  capture,  unleas 
contraband^  The  first  of  these  general  rules  has  resisted  the  vigorous 
agitation  of  several  countries,  led  by  the  United  States,  to  secure 
immunity  for  the  private  property  of  enemies  at  sea,  not  contraband 
of  war,  although  several  states,  by  treaty,  have  agreed  to  abide  by 
this  more  enlightened  practice.    The  pneral  rule  above  mentioned  is 

I  Latifip  op.  cil.j  29  et  »eq, 
>  Hague  EeguklioDS,  art.  53. 

*  Hague  Regulaiiops,  art.  53;  Spaight,  J,  M.,  War  rights  on  h^d,  Londan^  1911, 
p.  381 ;  Pont,  Ch.^  Les  r^quiatioos  militaires,  Naacy,  1905. 

*  Hague  Regubtions,  aria.  49,  5 L 

*  Cftaee  are  enumerated  in  Laufi»  op.  cU.^  32  et  uq, 

*  WcBtlake,  op.  cit.  II,  284  et  seq.;  Frankenbach^  C,  Die  RechtsBtdlung  von  neu* 
tralen  Staataangehdrigeii  in  kriegsfuhrenden  Staaten,  Marburg,  1910, 

T  Bentwich,  op.  cii.,  108  et  seq.  132;  Latifi,  op.  cii.,  74  el  seq. 
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exceedingly  difficult  of  application,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing the  enemy  or  neutral  character  of  vessel  or  cargo.     The  flag  is 
generally  a  prima  fade  test  as  to  neutral  property,   but  not  as  to 
enemy  property.    On  the  continent  the  enemy  or  neutral  character 
of  cargo  is  determined  by  the  nationality  of  its  owner,  whereas  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  this  is  determined  by  his  com- 
mercial domicil.    The  question  is  further  complicated  by  uncertainty 
as  to  who  is  the  owner,  consignor  or  consignee,  by  doubt  in  certain 
cases  where  ownership  is  transferred  while  goods  are  in  transitu — though 
doubts  are  generally  construed  against  the  transferee  ^ — by  the  origin 
of  certain  kinds  of  produce,  whether  from  neutral  or  from  enemy  soil 
(being  enemy  property  in  the  latter  case,  though  owned  by  a  neutral), 
and  innumerable  other  problems  to  which  the  question  has  given 
rise.*    Certain  kinds  of  property,  however,  are  exempt  from  maritime 
capture.    By  Convention  VI  of  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  enemy  in  the  ports  of  a  belligerent  are  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  discharge  and  leave.'    Exemption  from  confisca- 
tion is  likewise  extended  to  vessels  which  left  their  last  port  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war  and  are  found  on  the  high  seas  still 
ignorant  of  its  existence.     Where  detention  is  necessary  they  must 
be  restored  after  the  war,  or  where  requisitioned,  compensation  must 
be  made.     This  rule  extends  also  to  enemy  cargo  under  the  above 
drcumstanoes.    The  rule  that  enemy  vessels  with  their  enemy  cargo 
may  be  captured,  is  also  subject  to  exception  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  vessels  engaged  in  religious,  scientific  and  philanthropic  missions; 

(b)  cartel  ships  carrying  exchanged  prisoners;  (c)  hospital  ships; 
(d)  personal  effects  of  passengers  and  crew;  (e)  fishing  vessels;  (f) 
postal  correspondence  and,  as  between  some  nations,  mail  steamers; 
and  (g)  submarine  cables.^ 

*  The  Vrauw  Margaretha,  1  C.  Rob.  336. 

>  HaDeck,  op,  cU,  II,  eh.  22,  p.  96  et  «eg.;  Wehberg,  Hana,  Capture  in  war  on  land 
and  sea,  London^  1911. 

"Page,  op.  cU.,  16-19;  J.  B.  Scott  in  2  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1908),  261;  Oppenheim  in  8 
Ztadir.  f.  Vtflkenrecht  (1914),  154  ei  seq.;  Baty  in  26  Jurid.  Rev.  (1914),  266.  Supra, 
p.  63  note  2. 

'Latifi,  op.  cU.9 103  el  eeq. 


CHAPTER  m 

MUNICIPAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE 

§  47.  Outline  of  the  Subject. 

An  interna tional  claim,  with  its  demand  for  diplomatic  prot-ection, 
is  founded  upon  some  violation  of  the  right  of  person  or  property 
of  an  alien.  In  first  instance,  this  right  and  the  remedy  for  its  in- 
fringement are  measured  largely  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  state  of 
residence.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  importance  as  a  foundation  for  a 
closer  study  of  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state  to  examine 
along  broad  lines  the  extent  to  which  the  state  grants  municipal 
remedies  to  an  individual  injured  by  an  official  or  governmental  act. 
This  is  necessary  not  only  because  municipal  responsibility  is  often 
the  measure  of  international  responsibility  and  because  injured  aliens 
are  so  frequently  remitted  to  their  local  remedies  when  calling  upon 
the  protection  of  their  own  govemxnent,  but  because,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  responsibility  fixed  upon  governments  toward  aliens  by  inter- 
national tribunals  and  in  the  diplomatic  adjustment  of  cases  of  pro- 
tection de\iatres  in  many  respects  from  the  principles  laid  down  by 
national  judicial  and  administrative  tribunals  for  the  determination 
of  municipal  hability. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  remedies  of  the  individual  in  municipal 
law  against  acts  of  the  administration,  requires  more  space  than  is 
at  our  command  for  the  present  purpose,  namely,  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state.  The  discussioUi 
therefore,  will  be  confined  to  a  comparative  treatment  of  various  phases 
of  the  municipal  responsibility  of  the  stat-e — on  the  one  hand,  remedies 
available  to  the  individual  through  judicial  control  over  the  adminis- 
tration, particularly  recourse  for  the  annulment  or  prevention  of  un- 
lawful  acts  of  officials;  and  on  the  other  hand,  remedies  in  the  form 
of  actions  for  damages,  against  the  state  or  against  officers,  for  the 
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injimes  sustmned  by  individoals  through  governmental  acts.     In  the 
l_coiirse  of  the  discussion,  the  legal  system  prevailing  in  France,  Ger- 
ay,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  will  be  primarily  drawn 
lupon  for  purposes  of  comparison. 


§  48.  Distinction  between  Governmental  and  Corporate  Functions. 

Attention  may  first  be  directed  to  certain  broad  distinctions  made  in 
the  administrative  law  of  the  civil  law  countries  and  manifested  as 
well  (although  unconsciously,  except  in  the  case  of  municipal  cor- 
porations) in  the  Anglo-American  system.  This  is  a  division  of  the 
activity  of  the  state  into  two  separate  aspects^  the  one  governmental, 
or  what  Europeans  call  the  state  as  a  public  power  {pumance  pub- 
lique,  dffentliche  GewaU)^  the  other  proprietary,  or  the  state  as  a 
dvil  person.  In  its  capacity  as  a  governmental  power  or  as  a  sover- 
eign, jure  imperii^  the  state  is  in  principle  immune  from  liability  for 
acts  causing  injury  to  private  indi\^duals.     In  a  broad  way  this 

tivity  involves  those  f mictions  which  look  to  the  external  and  in- 
security of  the  state — through  army,  navy,  police,  etc.  By 
statute,  as  will  be  seen,  this  sphere  of  immunity  is  being  gradually 
narrowed.  On  the  other  hand^  the  state,  as  a  corporation^  enters  into 
legal  rriations  with  indi\iduals  and  even  engages  in  various  enter- 
priaeSf  jure  geMionis.  In  Europe  such  activity  is  even  greater  than 
in  the  United  States.  It  involves  such  services  as  the  operation  of  a 
railroad  sjrstem,  the  carrying  on  of  industrial  raooopohes,  e.  g.,  the  man- 
ufacture of  matches  and  tobacco  products,  and  the  ownership  of  landp 
buUdiogB  and  other  property.  The  state  in  these  activities  is  considered 
IS  A  private  person,  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  and  generally  to  the 
principles  of  law  as  are  applied  to  the  individual.    In  Germany,  the 

te  viewed  from  this  proprietary  aspect  is  called  the  Jiskus;  in  France 
activities  are  known  as  udes  de  gestion.  In  the  United  States  and 
Britain  the  admission  of  contractual  liabiUty  is  a  manifestation  of 
the  distinction.  While  the  federal  government  and  the  conmion wealths 
of  the  United  States  have  in  no  other  way  given  expression  to  the 
distinction  of  governmental  and  private  or  corporate  activities  of  the 
Btate,  the  distinction  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  law  of  our  cities 
other  municipal  corporations. 
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§  49.  Judicial  Control  over  Acts  of  Admimstratioii. 

Systems  of  judicial  control  over  acts  of  the  administration  differ 
very  much  from  country  to  country.  LafeniSre  divides  the  impor- 
tant countries  into  three  separate  groups:  ^  First,  the  group  adopting 
the  French  system,  which  is  characterized  by  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers  with  separate  administrative  tribunals  having 
jurisdiction  of  litigation  between  the  administration  and  iQdi\iduals, 
and  a  tribunal  of  conflicts  to  determine  w^hat  are  acts  of  administra- 
tion. This  system  in  general  has  been  adopted  by  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  the  German  Empire  and  many  of  the  important  German  states, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  some  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  The 
second  group  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  administrative  tri- 
bunals^ the  administrative  function  nevertheless  remaining  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  judicial.  The  ordinary  judicial  tribunals  pass 
upon  all  claims  having  a  contentious  character,  but  they  cannot 
interfere  in  the  powers  of  the  administration  or  annul  its  acts.  The 
independence  of  the  administrative  function  from  the  courts  may  be 
asserted  by  raising  the  conflict,  jurisdiction  of  which  matter  resides 
in  one  of  the  higher  judicial  courts.  This  system  is  followed  by  Bel- 
gium, Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Greece,  the  majority  of  the  Swiss 
cantons  and  some  of  the  smaller  German  states.  With  various  modi- 
fications it  has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  states  of  Latin-America. 
The  third  group  includes  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Here 
the  judicial  tribunals  have  full  jurisdiction  between  the  administra- 
tion and  individuals,  and  by  means  of  the  extraordinary  legal  remedies, 
particularly  injunction,  mandamus  and  certiorari,  have  the  power  to 
delimit  the  sphere  of  administrative  competence  and  exercise  a  power- 
ful control  over  administrative  acts.  The  system  is  characterized  by 
a  decentralized  adrmnistration,  its  elective  nature,  and  the  absence 
of  an  administrative  hierarchy,  so  that  the  powers  exercised  in  a  large 
part  of  Europe  by  superior  administrative  authorities  are  in  the  Anglo- 
American  system  exercised  by  the  judicial  authorities.^    The  law  of 

'  Laferri^re,  E..  Traits  de  la  juridtction  administrative  et  des  recours  oonteatieux, 
2nd  ed.,  Parifl,  1895^  I,  p.  26  ef  seq.  C/.  Goodaow,  F.  J.,  GomparaUve  adminifitrative 
law,  New  York,  1893,  II,  144  et  seq.^  for  Graat  Britatu,  the  United  States,  France  and 
Germany. 

*  For  general  works  on  the  adminbtrative  systems  of  the  more  important  ooun* 
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Gennaay  and  of  other  countries  having  an  administrative 
iction    protects   the   administration   from   interference    by   the 
oourts  to  an  extent  unknown  to  the  Anglo-American  iaw.^ 

tries,  the  following  may  be  cofisulted.  Only  some  of  them  have  been  actually  used 
in  the  course  of  the  present  study: 

Francm:  Aucoc,  L.,  Conferences  sur  radminisfcration  et  le  droit  adininistratif,  3rd 
ed.,  Paris,  1885-^,  2  v.;  B^quet,  L^on,  R6pertoire  du  droit  administralif,  Paris, 
1882-1907,  24  vol.,  especially  v.  23,  title  ''ResponsabilitiS''  by  Teissier;  Berth^4ciny, 
J,  B.  H.,  Traits  ^Mmeotaire  de  droit  admin iatratif^  5*  6d.,  Paris,  19(XS;  Block,  Maurice, 
Dicttoonaire  de  radmiaiatration  fran^aiae,  ...  5.  ^d.,  Paris,  1905;  2  voL  Same^ 
Suppl^meot,  Paris,  1907;  Boeiif,  Henri,  R^um6  de  droit  administratif,  20.  6d., 
Paris,  1907;  Brdmond,  Jules,  Traits  th<5orique  et  pratique  de  la  comp^'tence  atiininis- 
traitve,  Paris,  1894;  Dareste  de  La  Chavanne,  Rodtilphe,  La  juaticc  adrainiatrative 
CD  Frmnoe,  .  .  ,  2.^.,  Paris,  1898;  Ducrocq,  Th.,  Courade  droit  administratif,  ,  .  . 
7.  M*,  Paris,  1897-1905,  7  vol.;  Hauriou,  Maurice,  Pr^cia  de  droit  adminiatratif  et 
de  droit  public,  8th  ^.,  Paris,  1914;  Jaequelin,  Ren^  L.  D.,  Lea  principcs  dominants 
du  contetitieux  administratif,  .  .  .  Paria,  1899;  J^ze,  Gaaton,  EMmenta  du  droit 
public  et  admimstxatif,  .  .  *  Paris,  1910;  Laferrii^re,  E.,  Traits  de  la  juridiction 
■dmintstrative  et  dea  recoura  contentieux,  .  .  .  2*  ^.,  Paris,  189<5,  2  vol.;  Mailhol, 
Dajrre  de,  Dictionnaire  encyclop^ique  d' ad  ministration  g<^n6rale,  Paris,  !  900-8, 
5  voL;  Marie,  Jean,  Elements  de  droit  administratif,  ,  ,  .  Paria,  1S90;  Mayer, 
'>tto,  Theorie  dee  franzc&Bischen  VerwaltuagBrechta,  Strassburg,  1886;  Moreau, 
F^Ujt  P.  L.,  Manuel  de  droit  administratif,  .  .  .  Paris,  1909. 

Gtrmany  and  Prusgia:  Altmanci,  Paul,  Die  Verfassung  und  Vcn^'altung  im  Deut- 
•chen  Reiche  und  Preuaaen,  .  .  .  Berlin,  1907-08,  2  vol;  Bomhak,  Konrad, 
Gfundrias  dee  Verwaltungjvechts  in  Preussen  und  dem  Deutsclicn  Heiche,  4tb 
ed.,  Leipiiff,  1912;  Fleiner,  F.,  laatitutionen  dee  deutschen  Verwaltungprechts, 
3rd  ed.,  Tubingen,  1913;  Gueist,  R.,  Der  Rechtsstaat  u  Verwaltungagerichte  in 
DeuiichLiDd,  2.  aufl,,  Berlin,  1879;  Jahrbuch  dea  Verwaltuagarechta,  Berlin,  1907- 
1914,  ToL  1-8  (1905-1914),  and  continuation;  Kunse,  Fritz,  Das  Verwaltungsstreit- 
Tcrfahren,  ,  ,  ,  Berlin,  1908;  Loening,  Edgar,  Lehrbuch  dm  deutschen  Verwal- 
UmgveohUt  Leipzig,  1884;  Mayer,  Otto,  Deutschea  Verwaltungarecht,  Leipzig, 
1895-6  (also  in  French,  Paris,  1903-06),  2  vol.,  2nd  ed.,  1914;  Meyer,  G(^rg,  Lehr- 
boefa  des  deutschen  Vcrwattungarechtes,  ...  3.  aufl.,  Leipzig,  1910;  Mohl,  Robert 
v..  Die  Polizei-wiasensehaft  naeh  den  Grundstttsen  des  Recbtsstaates,  ...  3.  aufl., 
Ttlbixk0e&^  1866,  3  vol.;  Sarwey,  O.,  Allgemoinea  Verwaltungarecht,  Freiburg,  1884; 
flitfwcjr,  O.,  Das  ^fiTentliche  Kecht  u.  die  Verwaltungsreclitapflege,  Tubingen,  1880; 
el,  Karl  M,  J.  L.,  I/ehrbuch  des  deutschen  Verwaltiingarechts.  Stuttgart, 
I;  Strngel,  Karl  M.  J.  L.,  W5rterbuch  des  deutschen  Verwalttirxgsrechts,  .  .  . 
SLsitfl.,  by  Fleiflchmann,  Tubingen,  1911-1014.  3  v.;  Tezaer,  Frit-dricli,  Die  deutschen 
Theorieo  der  Verwaltungarecbtspflege,  .  .  .  Berlin,  1901;  Zorn,  Philipp,  DaaStaat^ 
neht  dm  Deutschen  Eeiches,  2.  aofl.,  Berlin,  1895-97,  2  vols.  (Vol.  1:  Das  Verfa»- 
ffungsrecht;  Vol.  2:  Di4s  Verwaltungsrocht.  .  .  .) 

^  Cf,  article  by  Ernst  Freund,  Private  claims  against  the  state,  8  PoL  Sc,  Quar. 
).  625,  651. 
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§  50.  When  State  is  Responsible,  and  Incidence  of  Liability* 

It  is  now  recognized  in  all  civilized  countries  that  the  interference 
of  the  state  in  private  rights  for  public  purposes  requires  in  some 
measure  a  compensation  for  the  special   sacrifice  borne  by  the  in- 

Boriihak,  Konmd,  Geachichte  dns  prc^ussischen  Verwaltungsrechta,  Berlin, 
1884-86,  3  voL;  Handbuch  fUr  preussiache  Verwultungsbeamtp  .  *  .  begrUndet 
von  lUiriK  .  .  .  fartgnfUhrt  von  George  Kautz,  ,  >  .  10  aufl,,  Berlin,  1913,  3  vol 
and  ind*'x;  Handworii^rbuch  der  prensaiachen  Verwaltung,  Hrsj?.  w  Bitter,  2  aufl., 
Ij^'ipzijC,  1911,  2  vols.;  Preussen,  Obrrvenvultuiigsgericht,  Die  Rec-iitsgrundsJiUe 
dvH  KiiniKlich  PreusHischen  OberverwaUungsgerichts,  Begrlindet  von  K,  Parey, 
4  auM.,  HrHg*  von  Ft.  Kunze  .  ,  .  und  Dr  G.  Kautz,  .  .  .  Berlin,  J.  Guttentog, 
19<l*>^0ti,  3  V.  and  supplentent. 

AwUria-H ungary:  Excel,  Theodor,  Das  Verfahren  vor  dem  K.  K,  Verwaltungs- 
gerichtshofe  .  .  .  Wien,  188*5-02,  2  vols.;  GrUnwald^  Ludwig,  Der  beterreiehiwohe 
Verwaltungs-gericht^hof,  Mit  Vergleichung  des  bestehenden  Kechtea  m  England, 
Frankreichy  Italien,  Baden  und  PruesBen,  Wien,  1875;  Guinplowic2,  Ludwig,  Dm 
oesterreichiache  Staatfirt^cht  ( VcrfiissunKB-  und  Verwaltungsrecht)  ...  2  aufl., 
Wien,  1902;  Kissling,  Karl  von,  Beitrkge  zur  The*jrie  dea  Verw^aUungsreehtea. 
Wien,  1876;  Kissling,  Karl  von,  Reichagericht  und  VerwaltiingsgerifhUhof  .  .  . 
Wien,  1875;  Maj^rbofer,  Emst,  .  ,  «  Handbuch  fUr  den  politisclien  Vervs-altung^- 
dienst,,  .  ,  .  5.  auH.  Wien,  1895-1901,  7  vol.  Same,  Index,  Wien,  1903.  Sanie, 
Supp.,  1909- ;  Mischler,  Eni^t,  (kterreicbiaehefl  Staatsw5rterbu«h,  ,  .  *  2  aufl., 
Wien,  1905-9,  4  vols.;  Normalienaammlung  filr  den  polittachen  Verwaltungs- 
dienst  .  .  .  Wien,  1901-1997,  4  vol.  Same,  3  Supplements.  Wien,  1911-12;' 
Tezner,  Friedrich,  Hanclbuch  dea  osterreichiacherj  Administratiwerfahrena,  .  .  . 
Wien^  1896;  Ulbrich,  Joaef,  Handbuch  der  dsterreichiachen  politischcn  V'erwal- 
tung,  ,  .  .  Wien,  1&SS-90,  2  vol  ^Sam*-,  Supplement.  Wien,  1892;  Ulbrich,  Josef, 
Lehrbuch  de«  tJsterreichischcn  Verwaltungarechtca,  .  .  ,  Wien,  19<>1;  Zolger,  Ivan, 
OrHtc^rmchiscbes  Verorrlnungarecht,  vcrvs'altungBrechUieh  dargesU^Ht,  .  .  .  Inna- 
bruek,    1S98;    Markua,    Desider,    Ungarisches   Verw^altungarecht,   Tubingen,    1912. 

lUdy:  Boecardo,  Gerolamo,  Manmdc  di  diritto  anuiiiniatrativo,  ...  2.  ed.» 
Torino-Napoli,  1886;  Brtmialti,  A.,  11  diritto  animini^trativo  italiano  c  comparato 
n^la  seienza  e  nclla  istituzioni,  Torino,  1912^,  Vol.  1  and  c<intirtuation;  Brunialti, 
A,,  1  diritli  dei  eitladini  e  Li  giusttziaamniinistrativa  in  Italia,  Torino,  1902;  Enciclo- 
petiia  di  amministrazione,  industria  e  eomniercio  .  .  .  Opera  dirett-a  dal  Comm. 
Giuaeppe  Cerboni  .  ,  .  Milano,  F.  Vallardj,  1891-1904,  5  vols.;  Forti,  Ugo,  .  .  , 
8tudi  e  questioni  di  diritto  amministrativo,  .  .  .  Torino,  1906;  Orlando,  V.  E., 
Primo  trattato  completo  di  diritto  amininistrativo  italiano,  .  .  .  Milano,  1900-05, 
voL*.  1,  3,  4\  4^  9  fin  progresa);  Preautti,  Enrico,  .  .  .  Inatituzioni  di  diritto  am- 
miniatrativo  italiano,  .  .  .  Napoli,  1904-05,  2  vol;  Ranelctti,  Diritto  ammini»- 
trativo,  Naplfs,  1912-,  Vol.  1  and  cont.;  iSalandra^  A.,  Lezioni  di  dirittx)  ammini^tra- 
tivo  f>er  cura  di  C.  Manca,  Rome,  1912;  Vitta,  Cino,  .  .  .  Giuatizia  araminiatrativa, 
Principi  fondaenentali,  .  .  .  Milano,  1903. 

Spain:  Abella,  Fermfn,  Tratado  de  dcrecho  adminiatrativo  eapaftol,  .  .  .  Madrid, 
1886-88,  3  vol.;  Aleu  y  CarrtTa,  Manuel,  Diccionario  de  la  admmiatraci^n  tnunictpal 
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dividual  in  the  public  interest.  The  dividing  line  between  sacrifices 
for  which  the  individual  shall  be  compensated  and  those  which  he 
^inust  bear  alone,  the  extent  of  his  remedy  for  official  misfeasance  or 
feasance,   the  proper  partj^  defendant^  whether  state  or  officer, 

a,  ...  2.  od.,  Madrid,  1908-11,  8  vol;  Caballero  y  Montcs,  Jos^  Maria, 

'  coatencioBo-adinmLstrarivo,   .  ,   .  Zaragoza,  1902-^,  3  vol.;  Colmerio,  Manuel, 

ntoe  del  derecho  puUtieo  y  admiDistmtivo  dc  Eapafla,  ...  7.  cd.,  Madrid, 

Gonxillf^K,  Alfonso,  La  materia  conte!i€io80-adminiHtrativa»  comentario  4  la 

tr)ri!4l2kfi6n  vigente,  Madrid,  1903;  Martinez  Alcubilla,  Marcelo,  Diccionario  de  la 

adininistraci6ii    eepttftola,  ,  ,  .  5.    ed*,  *  ,  *  Madrid,      .  .   1892-95.    9    vols,    and 

Appendices;  Posada,  Adolf o,  Tratado  de  derecho  administrativo  segun  laa  teorlas, 

ik«;6fic4i8  y  U  Icgislaciftn  poaitiva,  ,  ,  .  Madrid,  1897-98,  2  vols.;  Royo  Villanova, 

LAiitoaio,  Elementos  de  derecho  administrativo,  .   .  .  Valladolid,  1907,  3  vol.  in  1; 

liantamAria  de  P&rodes,  Vie('ntt\  Curso  de  derecho  adtninistrativo^  ...  7.  ed*, 

[Madnd^  1911;  irbicrna  y  Eusa,  J.  A.,  Conflictoa  jurisdiccionalcs  entre  loa  poderes 

tj^-culivo  y  judicial,  Mfidrid,  191 L 

BeJffium:  BLidel,  Georges,  El^'^ments  de  droit  maritime  administratif  beige,  Brux- 
|illi««  1912;  Bourquin,  Mauriee,  La  i>rotection  dca  droits  individuek  eontre  Im  abus 
Idc  pcmvair  de  Tautorit-e  administrative  en  Belgique,  Bruxelh^,  1912;  Errera,  Paul, 
tnMt6  dc  droit  public  Vielgo,  Paris,  194)9;  Giron,  A.,  Dictiomiaire  de  droit  adiiiini!*- 
|tniLif  et  de  droit  public,  Bruxelk's,  1896-96,  3  vol.;  Giron,  A.,  Lc*  droit  adminiwtratif 
la  Belgique,  2.  M.,  ,  .  .  Bruxelles,  1885,  3  vol;  Maeson,  F.,  and  Wiiiquet,  C, 
pkianuel  de  droit  constitutionnel,  riotione  ^'l^mentaires  des  institutions  constitution- 
rile*  et  adnumjstrattve^  de  la  Belgique,  .  .  .  7.  M.,  Bruxelles,  1904;  Orban,  O., 
fUanuei  de  droit  administratif  beige,  .  ,  .  Li^ge,  Namur,  IS97. 

Ft*rtHQtd:  Motta,  Jayme  Arthur  da,  Codigo  administrativo  de  1896  annotado,  2, 
0)imbra,  1909;  Pedrosa,  Guimaraes,  Curso  de  ciencia  da  adminiatraglk)  e 
•  administrativD,  2.  edi^ao,  Coimbra,  Imp.  Univ,,  1909,  2  vol. 
rAmsH  Amkrica: 

ATgrntint:  Estrada,  Jos6  M.,  Curso  de  derecho  constitucional,  fetieral  y  admin- 
i^tivo,  Buenos  Aires,   1895;  L6pez,   Lucio  Vicente,   Derecho  administrativo  ar- 
Kcntino,  ,  .  .  Buenos  Aires,  1902. 
Bolivia:  Loaysa,  Hiram,  Juicios  de   hucienda  comprende  juicio  eoaetivo,  .  .  . 
Pai^  1906;  Moseoeo,  OctJivio,  Diccionario  jurfdico  y  administrativo  de  Boh  via, 
e,  1908,  2  vol.;  Santos  Quinteri>s,  Jos^%  Derecho  administrativo,  Sucre,  1893. 
Ell;  Viveiros  de  Castro,  AugiJHt  O.,  Tmtado  de  sciencia  da  administra^ao  e 
I  administrativo,  2,  ed.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1912. 
Ckile:  Amimategui  Rivera,  J.  D.,  Admin istracidn  pnlitiea  i  derecho  administrativo, 
(xiiano  de  Chile,  1907;  Amunatt^gui  Rivera,  Jos^?  Domingo,  Tmtado  general  de 
administrative  aplicado  4  la  legislaciftn  de  Chite,  Santiago,  1997;  Amuna- 
^lagui  Rivera,  J*  D.,  R^umen  de  derecho  administrativo  aplicado  a  la  legislaei^n  de 
Dttfey  Montevideo,  1900;  Larrain  Zanartu,  J.  J,,  El  ciudadanoy  el  gobierno,  Santiago, 
1886;  PenM  de  Arce,  Hcrmftjcnes.  Tratado  de  admiiiistraci6n  piibUca,  .  .  .  Santiago, 
1890. 
Colombia:  Olarte  Camacho,  Vicente,  Recopilacidn  de  leyefl  y  disposiciones  ad* 
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are  matters  which  differ  from  country  to  country  and  which  require 
detailed  examination. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  two  aspects  of  the  state  as  a 
property  owner  and  fiscal  entrepreneur  aod  as  a  public  power.  The 
difficulty  in  applying  the  rule  of  responsibility,  which  is  generally 
admitted  in  the  former  case  and  on  principle  denied  in  the  latter, 
consists  in  determining  when  the  state  does  act  as  a  subject  of  prop- 
erty rights  and  when  it  acts  in  its  sovereign  sphere  as  a  public  power. 
For  example,  one  transaction  may  involve  its  functions  in  both  ca- 
pacities; thus,  it  has  been  held  in  France  that  a  request  for  dip- 
lomatic interposition  made  upon  the  Foreign  Office,  with  papers  in 
support,  cannot  in  case  of  refusal  involve  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
state,  but  that  the  loss  of  the  papers  filed  does  warrant  an  actioo 
for  damages.  The  only  way  of  settling  the  difficulty  is  by  reference 
to  the  administrative  jurisprudence  of  the  various  countries,  from 
which  we  may  determine  the  particular  activities  of  the  state  which 
have  been  held  to  be  within  its  functions  as  a  fiskus,  or  to  constitute 
acts  of  gesHmiy  and  therefore  to  involve  the  liability  of  the  state. 

WTien  the  state  acts  in  its  capacity  as  a  public  power,  its  respon- 
sibility has  often  been  admitted  by  special  legislation.  For  example, 
all  states  recognize  the  necessity  of  compensating  the  owner  of  private 
property  taken  for  pubUc  use.    How  much  further  governments  go  in 


miniBtrativfla^  Bogota,  Colombia,  1901-2^  2  voL;  Gonsiilez,  Florentino,  Deretiho 

adininistnLiivo  (Bogota). 

Co^ta  Ricn:  Zambrana,  Antomo,  La  adminiatraciAn .    Un  estudio,  Saa  Joed,  1897, 
Cubit:  Mori  11a,  Jos^  Maria>  Breve  tratado  de  dereclio  admin istmtivo  eepagfkol 

geDeral  del  reino,  y  especiiil  de  la  isla  de  Cuba,  2.  ed.,  Habana,  181>G,  2  vol.  in  1. 
Guatemala:  Gonz&hz,  8aravia,  Antonio,  La  adminiBtraci6ii  publica  ( Guatemala) « 
HoUi:  Price^  HaTinibal,  L^slation  haitieime.    Cours  de  droit  admiiustratifi  ,  .  , 

2.  ed.,  Hawe,  1910. 

Paragimy:  I^y  de  organizaci6ii  adminiatrativa  (Aflunci6n),  1908, 

Peru:  Ri6e,  Ricardo  R.,  Legislacidn  adminiatrativa  y  manud  de  funcionarios 

p<iblico«,  Lima,  Moreno,  1907-,  Vol.  1  and  cont, 
Salvador:  Organizaci6n  politica  y  adiiiinistraci6n  de  el  Salvador.    Codificaci6n  de 

lafl  leyes  political  y  admiuistrativaa  vigentes  (El  Salvador). 

Uruguay:  Viirela,  Luis  Vicent*.  Cddigo  de  procedimientos  administrativoe  y  de 

lo6  oontendoso  administrativo,  Montevideo,  1908;  Varela,  Luis,  A  pun  tea  dedereeho 

administrativo,  .  ,  .  Montevideo,  1897,  2  voL;  Varela,  Luis  Vioente,  Eatudioede 

derecho  admimfltrativo,  ,  .  .  Montevideo,  1901-6,  3  vol. 
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compensating  individuals  for  losses  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the 
state's  public  or  police  power  differs  greatly  from  country  to  country. 
To  some  extent  the  question  will  be  discussed  below.  For  the  pres- 
ent it  may  merely  be  noted  that  the  more  important  countries  of 
Europe  are  greatly  widening  the  sphere  of  state  responsibility  for  the 
losses  imposed  upon  individuals  through  the  exercise  of  the  public 
power  and  especially  is  this  the  case  where,  in  countries  like  France, 
an  administrative  jurisdiction  controls  acts  of  administration.  Many 
publicists  therefore  profess  to  note  an  abandonment  of  the  time- 
honored  distinction  between  acts  of  gestian  and  acts  of  public  power  as 
a  criterion  of  state  responsibility,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
recent  decisions  have  greatly  weakened  the  force  of  the  distinction.^ 

Finally,  in  addition  to  the  differences  as  to  substantive  responsi- 
bility, there  is  to  be  noted  a  wide  variation  in  the  remedies  offered 
to  individuals  injured  through  official  action.  In  some  countries,  as 
in  France  and  Italy,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  administrative 
courts  by  way  of  annulment  for  acts  in  excess  of  jurisdiction  or  power, 
or  misuse  of  authority  by  officers.  This  remedy  does  not  lie  in  Bel- 
pum  and  some  other  states,  like  the  Scandinavian  countries,  where 
there  are  no  administrative  courts  and  where  judicial  control  is  ex- 
tremely limited.  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  judicial 
control  through  the  use  of  injunction  and  mandamus  effects  the  same 
purpose.*  In  some  countries  the  government  is  made  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  defective  operation  of  the  public  administration,  at 
least  for  acts  not  attributable  to  the  personal  malice  or  intentional 
wr(»ig-doing  of  the  officer.  This  is  the  S3rstem  in  force  with  various 
modifications  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  In  France,  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  is  exceedingly  wide,  in  Austria  very  narrow. 
In  Germany,  distinctions  are  made  between  the  lawful  and  unlawful 
exercise  of  the  public  power,  a  special  statute  being  a  necessary  con- 

*  Teiflsier,  G.,  La  reBponsibilit^  de  la  puissance  publique,  Paris,  1906;  Sourdois, 
Jean,  De  rdvolution,  du  fondement  et  de  T^tendue  de  la  responsabilit6  de  TEtat, 
Bordeaux,  1908,  ch.  V.  Tirard,  Paul,  De  la  responsabilit6  de  la  puissance  publique, 
Paris,  1906,  p.  171  et  9eq.,  gives  an  account  of  the  recent  decisions  of  the  French 
CoDseil  d'Etat  which  indicate  the  new  tendency  to  widen  the  sphere  of  state  respon- 
■bility.    See  also  Otto  Gierke  in  28  Deutscher  Juristentag,  I,  102  et  teq. 

'  Laferri&re,  op-  cU,,  l,26et9eq. 
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dition  for  responsibility  in  the  fonner  case.  Since  the  Prussian  Bci 
of  August  1,  1909j  and  the  imperial  act  of  May  22,  1910,  the  state 
by  law  has  assumed  responsibility  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  officers. 
Something  of  the  same  development  may  be  noted  in  recent  statutes 
of  Salvador  and  Venezuela.  In  Switzeriand  and  Hungary,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state  is  largely  subsidiary  to  that  of  the  offending 
officer.^  In  some  countries,  as  in  Austria,  Portugal,  Greece,  Servia, 
and  many  of  the  countries  of  Latin*America,  the  responsibility  of  the 
wrong-doing  officer  is  increased  in  direct  ratio  to  the  decrease  in  the 
responsibihty  of  the  state, ^    In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 

*  Ober  die  Entschttdigung  fUr  Einwirkungen  der  Uffentlichen  Gewalt  in  die  Privat- 
rechtiiphUre  by  Walthcr  Perkiiann  in  34  Ztschr.  f-  d,  privat*  u.  dfT.  Recbt,  57-122  and 
Studien  2ur  FrivRe  der  SchadenHhaftung  dps  *Staates  und  ihrer  Geltcndinachting,  by 
Pcrlmann  in  24  Archiv.  1  5flf.  Recht  (1909),  520-571;  Die  direkto  oder  aubsidiiire 
Haftung  des  Staates  und  der  Gemeindcn  f(ir  Veredien  u.  Vergehen  ihrer  Beam  ten 
und  AngeetellU*!!  by  E.  Ziegler  in  7  {n.  f.)  Ztsehr.  L  f^cliweij!;.  Recht  (1888),  481-562. 

'  La  reepMinsabilitd  dei  pubblici  funzionarii  by  G.  Quaranta,  16  11  Filangieri,  273- 
297. 

Portugal,  constitution  of  April  29,  1825,  art.  145,  |  27. 

Aufltria,  PerUuann,  op.  ciL,  p.  109,  See^  ho  weaver,  Ruiieka,  Ernst,  Die  EntachS- 
diguiigsktiige  wegcn  tibler  obligkeitlicher  Verwaltung^  Wien,  1013,  in  which  the 
author,  on  the  basb  of  the  decree  of  Feb.  13,  1789,  fintls  a  wide  range  of  state  respon- 
sibility to  individuals,  and  almost  no  liability  of  the  officer* 

Brazil,  Constitution  of  1889,  art.  &);  Mexico,  eonstitufcioii  of  18.57^  arte.  103,  104, 
In  other  countries  of  Latin-Araericaj  the  liability  of  officers  is  limited  to  certain 
circumBtances,  e.  g.,  injuries  inflictcfl  in  the  course  of  revolutions. 

Venezuela,  Constitution  of  April  27,  1904,  Title  IV,  art.  27;  Title  VIll,  art.  115 
(Rodriguei,  Amer.  Const.  I,  205^  229);  decree  of  Feb.  14,  1873,  art*  3.  By  decree 
of  Nov.  13,  1912,  the  state  reserves  a  right  of  subrogation  against  the  ofiiccf,  if  it 
tnuet  pay  a  diplomatic  claim. 

Sftlvador,  Legislative  decree  of  May  10,  1910,  grants  individuals  a  right  to  sue 
the  state.    See  Expo8iei6n  de  motivos,  by  Salvador  Rodrfgucjs.    Libro  rosado. 

Haiti.  Constitution  of  Oct.  9,  1S89,  art.  185  (Rodriguez,  11,  85). 

Ecuador,  Constitution,  art.  39  (Rodriguez,  11,  284);  Salvador,  Constitution, 
art,,  138  (Rodriguez,  I,  294);  Bolivia,  Constitution,  art.  Ill  (Rodriguez.  II,  441); 
see  also  Tchemoff,  Protection  dee  nationaux,  292;  Calvo,  op.  eit,,  §  1263, 

As  in  most  state  systems  founded  upon  Roman  law,  the  state  in  Latin-America 
generally  can  be  sued.  It  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  following  constitutions  and 
laws. : 

Argentine  constitution,  Art.  100,  Rodriguez,  Vol.  I,  pp.  127-8;  Brazil  eonstitution, 
Art.  60,  ibid.,  Vol  I,  p.  155;  Colombia  constitution,  Art.  161,  ibid..  Vol.  11,  p.  355; 
Costa  Rica  constitution,  Art.  4fi,  ibifi.j  Vol.  I,  p.  332;  Wnezuela  constitution,  Art,  14, 
ibid.,  Vol.  I,  p,  225;  Brazil,  law  of  November  20,  1894,  Collec^ao  das  Leis,  1894, 
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the  responsibility  of  the  state  outside  of  contractual  relations  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited.  By  statute  cerL*iin  invasions  of  property  rights 
in  the  public  interest  are  compensated — thus,  by  state  law,  the  duty 
to  make  compensation  is  at  times  imposed  upon  the  state  for  the 
destruction  of  diseased  animals;  or  of  houses,  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
a  conflagration;  for  the  injuries  to  individuals  arising  out  of  erroneous 
decisions  of  health  officers  in  imposing  restrictions  upon  persons  sua- 
pected  of  contagious  diseases,  etc-  On  the  other  hand,  the  responsi- 
bility of  officers  is,  in  theory  at  least,  exceedingly  broad.  We  shall 
examine  hereafter  the  many  limitations  on  this  supposedly  wide 
responsibility.  One  tendency  with  respect  to  official  responsibility 
is  manifest  on  all  sides — that  is,  in  the  interests  of  good  adminis- 
tration, t^  protect  the  officer  from  liability  for  his  acts  performed  in 
good  faith*  This  tendency  is  compensated  in  Europe  by  increasing 
the  responsibility  of  the  state;  in  Anglo- American  law,  however, 
such  a  compensatory  tendency  is,  as  yet,  hardly  evident. 

THE   STATE   AS   A   PUBLIC    POWER 

The  study  of  the  remedies  of  the  individual  and  the  respective 
responsibilities  of  state  and  officer  can  perhaps  be  made  most  clear 
by  examining  the  state  in  its  threefold  functions  as  a  public  power, 
namely,  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  executive  or  adminis- 
trative— the  last,  for  our  purposes,  the  most  important  of  alL 

§  51*  Acts  of  Legislation — ^No  Responsibility  the  Rule* 

It  is  manifest  that  acts  of  legislation  may  seriously  interfere  with 
private  interests  and  in  some  cases  even  private  rights.  An  act  of 
the  legislature  is  almost  always  general  and  impersonal  in  its  nature 
and  can  only  in  exceptional  circumstances  involve  the  state  in  pecun- 

Vol  I,  p.  16  et  seq.:  Colombia,  law  of  August  31,  1886,  Arte,  1,2,  77  State  Papers, 
p,  807;  Venezuela,  law  of  April  16,  ISKKJ,  Art.  16,  m  State  Papers,  p.  647  et  ^t^/.; 
Decree  of  Nov.  13,  1912,  9  Bt.  t  vergl.  Rechtsw.  (1913),  Col  71-74;  Guatemala, 
law  of  February  21,  1894,  Art.  81,  86  State  Papers,  p.  12%  ei  seq.;  Salvador, 
Decree  of  May  10,  1910,  Libro  rosado.  The  state  m  practically  always  suable  for 
its  acts  as  a  fiflkus. 

The  supreme  caurt  is  usually  given  iuriadiction  of  euits  Ja  which  the  gpyerament 
is  a  party* 
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iary  liability.  For  example^  the  establishment  of  a  state  industrial 
monopoly,  as  in  the  cas<3  of  the  recent  Italian  law  of  April  4,  1912  and 
the  Uruguayan  law  of  1912,  establishing  a  state  insurance  monopoly, 
seriously  interferes  with  private  interests.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  legislative  provision  granting  an  indemnity  to  private  interests 
thus  prejudiced^  there  is  no  municipal  hability  of  the  state.*  France 
in  1835  established  a  tobacco  monopoly  and  on  other  occamons  by 
an  act  of  legislation  interfered  similarly  with  the  enjoyment  of  private 
rights  without  pa>'ing  compensation.^  On  the  other  hand,  in  1872, 
when  France  by  legislation  established  a  match  monopoly,  and  when 
on  March  29,  1903,  Italy  undertook  the  municipal  ownership  of  cer- 
tain public  services  a  statutory  indemnity  was  pro\ided  for  the  cor- 
porations and  individuals  thereby  injured.^    In  France,  in  which  coun- 

^  Gaston,  J^2e,  De  k  reflponBabilit6  p^cuniaire  de  TEtat  italien  envere  lee  nation- 
BMX  et  les  4tranger8»  k  raiflon  de  r^tabliasemcnt  d'un  monopole  public  des  asaurancea 
BUT  la  vie,  29  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1912),  43^-452.  See  also  on  the  Uruguayan  statute, 
article  by  same  author,  30  Rev.  Dr.  Pub,  (1913),  58  et  seg.  On  the  Italian  law  see  the 
exhaustive  opinion  (Consultation)  by  E.  Clunet,  with  opinions  of  many  prominent 
juriata,  rendertni  in  biihalf  of  the  ineurance  companies,  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1912  (51  pJ 
to  the  effect  that  such  a  law  was  a  violation  of  the  property  rights  of  foreigners,  and 
the  state  incurred  an  international  responsibility  for  such  injury ,  on  the  theory  of 
ecpropriation.  To  the  effect  that  it  is  not  in  violation  of  international  law,  but  that 
on  equitable  groujada  Italy  should  grant  compensation  to  foreigners,  see  Wehberg,  H, 
Das  Vttlkerrecht  u.  das  italiemsche  Staatsversicherungsmonopol,  Wien,  1912,  2o  p. 

Clunet  states  (p.  15)  that  Uruguay,  on  the  protests  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
receded  from  its  position  in  establishing  a  monopoly,  and  limited  itself  to  operating 
an  insurance  fund  in  competition  with  private  companies.  Foreign  protests  against 
the  Italian  law  have  had  no  such  effect.  Duguit  beheves  that  an  action  for  indem- 
nity should  lie,  even  in  the  absence  of  legielative  provision,  whenever  the  state  es- 
tablishes a  monopoly.  De  b  reBponBabilit6  i>ouvaiit  nAitre  a  Toce^iflion  de  la  loi, 
27  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1910),  637-666.  Ibid.  George  Scelle  on  the  Uruguayan  law  in  30 
Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1913),  637,  653  ei  seq.  On  the  Italian  kw  see  also  C,  Audinet  in 
20  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1913),  5  ci  seq.,  and  Lordi,  L.,  Re8ponsabilit<5  int.  de  TEtat  italien 
i  raison  de  I'^tablissement  du  monopole,  etc.,  Rome,  1913.  See,  however,  J.  Bar^ 
thdlemy  in  24  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1907),  92-101.  Other  illustrations  of  successful  diplo- 
matic protests  against  acts  of  legislation  impairing  the  rights  of  foreigners,  and  the 
award  of  indemnities,  are  cited  infra,  i  75. 

*  TeisstCT,  op.  cii,,  lf>.  A  noteworthy  case  ia  that  of  the  law  of  Sept.  18,  1870  open- 
ing to  the  general  pubHc  the  profession  of  printer  and  bookseller,  which  theretofore 
had  been  hmited  to  a  few  licensed  persons,  whose  rights  were  very  valuable.  No 
indemnity  was  granted.    (Decision  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  April  4,  1879.) 

*  Other  states  have  made  similar  provision  for  individtials  iniured  by  &d  act  of 
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tiy  this  question  has  been  more  exhaustively  studied  than  elsewhere, 
it  was  formerly  the  case  that  executive  regulations  carrying  out  a 
statute  were  assimilated  to  acts  of  the  legislature  in  the  matter  of 
immunity  from  responsibility,  provided  they  were,  like  legislation, 
gieneral  and  impersonal.  This  is  still  the  general  rule,  though  the 
€uie  riglemerUaire  has  in  numerous  cases  within  recent  years  been 
r^arded  as  an  act  of  administration  simply,  and  subject  to  its  criteria 
in  the  matter  of  state  responsibility.^  The  acts  of  subordinate  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature  or  of  bodies  to  whom  the  legislature  has 
delegated  a  portion  of  its  sovereign  powers  Ukewise  are  withdrawn 
from  the  revisionary  powers  of  the  highest  administrative  court  (the 
Conseil  d'Etat),  and  from  the  possibiUty  of  state  responsibility.* 

An  important  Umitation  upon  the  immunity  of  the  state  from  pe- 
cuniary responsibiUty  for  acts  of  legislation  is  contained  in  the  law 
of  France  and  probably  of  other  continental  countries.  French  courts 
have  frequently  held  the  state  Uable  in  damages  to  a  concessionary 
with  whom  it  has  contracted,  for  the  injuries  caused  him  by  the  enact- 
ment of  new  legislation  which  increases  the  burdens  of  his  concession- 
contract.  There  is  thus  a  contractual  Umitation  upon  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  state  for  legislative  acts.  The  payment  of  indemnity 
for  increase  of  the  contractor's  burdens  by  legislation  is  expressly 
provided  for  in  numerous  concession-contracts.     When  not  so  pro- 

legifllation;  e.  g.,  Switzerland  indemnified  the  owners  of  existing  distilleries  when 
the  Confederation  undertook  the  manufacture  and  importation  of  spirits  (art.  18 
of  the  federal  law  of  Dec.  23, 1886).  Switzerland  even  indemnified  persons  financially 
interested  in  the  culture  of  absinthe,  after  having  prohibited  trade  in  the  liquor 
drawn  from  that  plant  (art.  4  of  the  federal  law  of  June  24,  1910),  20  R.  G.  D.  I.  P. 
(1913),  21.  Opinion  of  Ernest  Roguin  in  Clunet's  Consultation,  supra,  49.  A  bill 
DOW  pending  in  France  (Feb.,  1915),  prohibiting  the  sale  of  absinthe,  provides  for 
indemnities  to  manufacturers. 

*  25  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  38  et  seq.  Despax,  De  la  responsabilit^  de  TEtat  en  matidre 
d'actes  legislatifs  et  r^^lementaires,  Paris,  1909;  Le  Roux,  Pierre,  Essai  sur  la  notion 
de  la  responsabiUt^  de  TEtat,  Paris,  1909,  p.  67;  Tirard,  op.  cU.f  150;  Sourdois,  op.  cit., 
127.  The  close  relation  between  a  police  ordinance  (which  ordinarily  involves  no 
pecuniary  liability  of  the  state)  and  an  act  of  legislation  is  apparent.  Again,  the 
FVench  courts  have  occasionally  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  whether  an  execu- 
tive regulation  is  an  acie  r^lemenlaire,  an  act  of  legislation,  or  an  administrative  act. 

*  Teissier,  G.,  V^  Responsabilit^,  in  Bequet's  Repertoire  de  droit  administratif, 
f  27  and  cases  there  cited. 
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vided  for,  the  legisktion  must  seriously  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
contractor,  and  the  damage  must  be  direct,  special,  and  material, 
before  an  action  will  lie.  Thus  a  decrease  in  the  territoriaJ  hmits  of  a 
district  in  which  a  notary  was  authorized  to  exercise  his  functions, 
thereby  diminishing  his  field  of  income  did  notj  in  France,  reader  the 
state  liable,*  Where  the  action  lies,  the  statute  or  decree  is  not 
declared  void;  the  state  is  merely  held  liable  for  the  special  injury. 
It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  nature  of  the  legislative  act  or  contract 
or  the  extent  or  directness  of  the  prejudice  which  would  involve  the 
rcspoiKsibility  of  the  state.  The  decided  cases  are  the  only  reliable 
criterion.^ 

The  limitation  upon  legislative  irresponsibility  by  contract  pre- 
viously concluded  between  the  state  and  a  private  person  is  of  ex- 
ceedingly limited  application  in  the  United  States*  It  has  been  de- 
cided by  the  Court  of  Claims  that  the  Government,  as  a  contractor. 
cannot  be  held  liable  for  its  public  acts  as  a  sovereign.  For  example, 
a  new  tariff  act  increasing  the  cost  of  goods  to  be  furnished  under  a 
prior  contract,  constitutes  no  breach  of  the  contract  by  the  United 
States,^  Nor  does  a  change  of  policy  on  the  party  of  the  government 
involve  any  pecuniary  liability.*  The  constitutional  guarantee  against 
the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contract  by  legislation,  would 
seem  to  apply  to  contracts  concluded  between  a  state  of  the  United 
States  and  a  private  citizen.  The  citizen,  however,  cannot  T?^ithout 
its  consent  sue  the  state  for  damages  in  its  own  or  in  the  federal 
courts.  His  rights  are  protected  as  far  as  possible  by  holding  the 
legislation  unconstitutional  either  under  the  ** obligation  of  contract" 
or  "due  process*'  clause,  which  latter  would  apply  also  to  federal 
legislation  \iolating  contracts  concluded  by  the  United  States.     In  a 

>  Aff.  Payerne,  Ccitis.  d'Etat,  Jan,  la,  1865,  l^b,  65,  p.  52. 

•  Tirard.  op,  cii,,  238-241  and  cases  cited;  Teissier,  op.  cU.,  §5  25,  26,  162;  Ripcrt, 
H.,  Des  rapports  entre  lea  pouvoirs  dc  police  et  les  pouvoirs  de  geetion  daos  Ics  situa- 
tions oontmctudlee,  22  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1905),  1-39;  J^e  in  24  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1907), 
440  and  452;  25  i&uf.  (1^)8),  6L 

•  Deming  ».  U.  S.,  1  Ct.  CL  190;  Jonea  and  Brown  i?.  U.  S.,  1  Ct.  CI.  383;  Wlson  i?. 
U.  8.,  11  Ct.  CI.  513.  But  the  highest  executive  officers  appear  to  have  authority 
to  relieve  contractors  from  inequitable  burtlens  thrown  upon  them  by  such  legislation, 
28  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  121  (Wickerehara,  Atty.  Gi-n.,  Dec.  22,  1009). 

« Keodjill  P.  U.  S..  1  Ct.  CL  261;  7  Wall.  113. 
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few  countries  besides  the  United  States,  courts  have  the  power  to 
declare  legislation  unconstitutional/  although  there  is  no  pecuniary 
liability  of  the  state  on  account  of  the  private  damage  resulting  from 
the  unconstitutional  statute. 

Le^lativc  officers  are  miiversally  immune  from  civil  liability  for 
their  official  acts.  Their  responsibility  is  usually  political  and  for 
penal  offenses  they  are  amenable  to  the  criminal  courts. 

It  will  be  observed  later  that  in  the  case  of  international  claims  for 
injuries  to  aliens  arising  out  of  acts  of  legislation,  a  government  can- 
not always  protect  itself  from  liability  by  alleging  that  a  certain  stat- 
ute or  decree  violating  private  rights  was  an  act  of  legislation  and  of 
public  power,  which  in  municipal  law  rendered  the  state  immune 
from  responsibility. 

§  62.  Judicial  Acts. 

The  judicial  functions  of  the  state  being  in  the  highest  sense  of  a 
sovereign  character  relieve  the  state  on  principle  from  all  ci\il  lia- 
bility, regardless  of  the  injury  sustained  by  individuals  from  malad- 
ministration of  justice.  The  rehabilitation  of  wTongly  convicted 
persons  is,  however,  provided  for  in  most  civilized  states.  Within 
recent  years,  in  addition,  practically  all  the  more  important  countries 
of  continental  Europe  (Germany,  France,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Austria-Hungary,  Spain,  Portugal,  several  cantons  of  Switzerland),  and 
Mexico  as  well,  have  enacted  statutes  granting  an  action  for  indemnity 
against  the  state,  under  certain  circumstances,  for  errors  of  criminal 
justice,  i\  €„  for  the  erroneous  detention,  conviction  and  imprison- 
ment of  an  individual.^    A  bill  to  this  effect  has  recently  been  in- 


^  Pull  judicial  control  over  legislation  appcara  to  exist  in  Argentine,  Greece,  Norway 
and  Roumania.  In  Australia,  Canada  and  the  South  African  Union  it  is  more  limited. 
In  varioua  countrtes,  e.  g,,  Portugal,  Nieuragua,  Honduras,  Panama,  Cuba,  Haiti, 
Venezuela,  Coeta  Rica,  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  the  conetitutiou  expressly  providea 
iliat  the  courts  shall  disregard  unconstitutional  kws,  but  m  some  of  these  countries, 
«.  ff.,  Haiti^  the  power  is  never  exercised,  and  in  others,  e.  g.^  Bolivia  and  Costa  Rica^ 
the  legislature  has  power  to  constme  the  constitution. 

•  The  system  differs  somewhat  from  country  tt)  country*  The  detailB  are  worked 
wit  comparatively  in  Senate  Doc.  974,  62nd  Cong,,  3rd  seas.,  '* State  indemnity  for 
OTQfB  of  criminal  justice/'  by  Edwin  M.  Borchard. 
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troduced  in  Congress  and  in  several  states  of  the  Umt-ed  States. 
In  Wisconsin  and  California  it  has  already  become  a  law.* 

The  liability  of  judicial  officers  varies  considerably  in  Anglo-Ameri- 
can and  in  continental  law.  The  overwhelming  weight  of  authority 
in  Anglo-American  law  is  to  the  effect  that  the  judge  having  juris- 
diction of  subject-matter  and  of  parties,  whether  his  jurisdiction  be 
general  or  Uniit^d,  is  not  civilly  liable  where  he  acts  erroneously, 
illegally,  or  irregularly,  nor  is  he  liable  even  for  a  failure  to  exercise 
due  and  ordinary  care,  nor  where  he  acts  from  malicious  or  corrupt 
motives.  Excess  of  jurisdiction  must,  however,  be  distinguished  from 
absence  of  jurisdiction,  WTiere  the  judge  knowingly  acts  without 
jurisdiction,  he  forfeits  his  judicial  immunity.'  The  tendency  is  to 
assimilate  judges  of  limit-ed  jurisdiction  to  those  of  higher  courts 
in  their  immunity  from  civil  suit,  the  only  distinction  being  that  in 
the  case  of  superior  judges  their  competence  is  presumed,  whereas  in 
the  case  of  judges  of  limited  jurisdiction,  they  must  prove  it,^  Quasi* 
judicial  officers  or  officers  exercising  discretionary  power,  are  in  gen- 
eral held  immune  from  liability  when  they  have  acted  within  their 
jurisdiction  honestly  and  without  malice.'* 

In  countries  of  the  civil  law  the  liability  of  judges  is  much  greater. 
On  principle  the  continental  judge  is  hable  for  his  tortious  acts  in 
excess  or  abuse  of  his  power,  and  in  Austria-Hungary'  the  state  is 
subsidiarily  liable/^ 

'  Wisconsinj  Chapter  189  of  the  lawB  of  1913^  creating  §  3203a  of  the  Statutes; 
California,  Act  of  May  12,  1913,  Chap.  lf>5  of  the  laws  of  1913. 

*  Mechero,  F.  R.,  Public  offices  and  officers,  Chicago,  1890,  H  628,  &29;  Bradley  v. 
Fiahcr,  13  Wall  335,  351;  Grove  v.  Van  Duyn,  44  N.  J.  L.  G54;  Hughes  ».  McCoy, 
11  Colo.  591;  Throop,  Public  officers,  New  York,  1892,  §  713;  2,3  Cyc.  568-569  and 
authorities  there  cited.  By  statute,  it  iB  in  aome  states  provided  that  a  judge  is  liable 
in  damages  for  the  arbitran'  refusal  of  a  writ  of  habeojt  cm-pus.  This  exception  to 
the  general  rule  is  rorfly  invoked. 

'  Mechem,  op.  cii.^  §  630. 

*  Ibid.,  SS  636^-643. 

*  See,  for  example,  Austria,  art.  9  of  the  organic  law  of  Dec,  21,  1867,  and  the  law 
of  Jiily  12,  1872,  on  the  judicial  ptjwer  and  the  right  of  action  for  torta  by  judirid 
officers  in  the  exercise  of  their  functiona.  Also,  Spain,  Ley  de  Enjuiciamiento  Civil 
1881,  art.  »03  tt  stq,;  Civil  Code,  $|  203,  2:^2;  pi>aal  code,  }§  346-353-  Section  505 
of  the  French  code  of  civil  procr*dure  provides  that  judges  are  liable  to  civil  suit  io 
the  following  cases:  First,  if  there  has  bt^en  willful  wrongdoing  (dol),  fraud  ijraude)^ 
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EXECUnVB  AND    ADMINISTBATIVll   ACTS 

§  53.  Judicial  Control. 

The  executive  power  has  two  functions:  first,  to  govern;  second, 
to  administer  the  law.  In  the  sphere  of  government  falls  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  powers  according  to  the  constitution,  especially 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  As  an  adi]iijiistrat<>r^  the  state 
super\ises  the  daily  application  of  the  laws  in  the  relations  between 
citizens  and  the  administration  and  between  the  various  organs  of 
administration.  For  the  first  class,  acts  of  government  executed  usually 
by  the  highest  organs  of  the  state,  the  legislature  or  the  judiciary,  it 
has  been  seen  that  the  state  is  not  responsible,  except  politically,  but 
that  in  certain  case^  the  legislature  may  decree  compensation  for  special 
sacrifices  imposed  on  individuals  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  This 
has  been  done  on  numerous  occasions  in  France  by  indemnifjing  the 
victims  of  war  damages  from  the  state  treasm'y.  In  the  case  of  ad- 
ministrative acts,  a  remedy  for  their  illegal  exercise  by  administra- 
tive oflScers  is  provided  either  by  recourse  to  the  courts  or  superior 

or  extortion  committed  either  in  the  proceedings  or  in  the  judgment;  ,  .  .  Fourthly, 
for  a  denial  of  justice.  On  the  French  lav\%  see  Biderman,  J.,  La  responsabilit^  des 
magjstrats  envera  les  particuliers,  Besangon,  1912.  The  German  civil  code,  8  839, 
par.  I,  provides:  '*If  an  officer  willfully  or  neghgently  commits  a  breach  of  official 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  as  towanl  a  third  party,  he  shall  compensate  the  third 
party  for  any  damage  arising  therefrom,"  Paragraijli  2  provider  that  *Vif  an  olficer 
GQoimits  a  breach  of  hia  official  duty  in  giving  judgment  in  an  action,  he  is  not  re- 
a|>onfiible  for  any  damage  arising  therefrom,  unless  the  breach  of  duty  is  punished 
with  a  public  penalty  to  be  enforced  by  criminal  proceedings."  This  last  clause 
fippliee  to  cases  of  willful  perversion  of  justice  undcT  §  336  of  the  penal  code  and 
includes  malicious  or  corrupt  cjcercise  of  the  judicial  power.  The  commentaries  of 
Planck  and  Staudinger  explain  the  narrow  limitations  of  par»  2  just  quoted.  It 
ftpplies  first  to  a  final  judgment  only  and  does  not  excuse  gross  negligence,  malice,  or 
oorruption.  For  all  intennediat^  and  interlocutory  orders  and  decrees — as  in  neg- 
figently  ordering  an  arrest  or  attachment^  declining  to  receive  evidence^  failure  to 
call  a  witness  demanded  by  a  defendant,  a  disregard  of  undisputed  testimony— the 
jtidge  ifl  civilly  liable  and  is  not  protected  by  the  immunity  granted  in  par.  2  of  §  839. 
See  Ndldeke,  Die  civilrechtliche  Flaftung  des  Richters  nach  dem  B.  G.  B.  in  42 
Gnichot's  Beiti^e  zur  Erlautcrung  des  deutschen  Rechts  (1S98),  795,  at  pp.  808, 
821-822;  Delias,  Haftpflicht  der  Beamten,  Berhn,  Guttentag,  1899,  pp,  2m>  ei  seq. 
A  brie/  comparative  statement  of  French  and  Enghah  law  as  to  civil  liabihty  of 
jtidfee  will  be  found  in  27th  Report,  International  Law  Asm).  (Paris  seasion,  1912) 
069-600. 
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administrative  body  for  their  annulment  as  in  excess  of  power  or 
idtra  vires  or  for  their  amendment  on  account  of  illegality,  irregularity 
or  misapplication,  as  in  France,  or  by  the  use  of  the  extraordinary 
legal  remedies  (or  appeal  in  the  federal  courts)  if  in  violation  of  law 
or  of  private  rights,  as  in  the  United  States. 

The  criteria  between  acts  of  government  and  acts  of  administration 
have  varied  from  time  to  time  and  only  the  decisions  of  the  admin- 
istrative courts  have  furnished  a  safe  basis  for  determination.  The 
criterion  of  an  act  of  government,  in  France  for  example,  has  varied 
from  the  political  nature  of  the  act  to  its  extrinsic  form  or  purpose, 
and  finally  to  its  intrinsic  naturej  which  last  seems  to  have  become 
the  prevailing  doctrine.*  By  decisions  of  the  French  CouncU  of 
State  it  has  in  a  general  way  been  determined  that  the  following 
broad  divisions  of  state  activity  embrace  acts  of  government,  for 
which  there  is  no  state  responsibility:  the  relations  of  the  head  of 
the  state  with  the  legislaturci  international  relations,  acts  of  war  and 
diplomatic  relations,  \ntal  measures  concerning  the  intc^rnal  and 
external  safety  of  the  state,  such  as  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  or 
a  state  of  siege,  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power,  etc.  These 
governmental  acts,  when  constitutionally  exercised,  escape  judicial 
control  in  all  countries,* 

When  we  come  to  the  injuries  caused  by  the  executive  power  in  the 
exercise  of  its  administrative  function,  we  enter  a  more  difficult  field. 
The  state  necessarily  fulfills  its  various  duties  of  administration 
through  officers  and  inferior  administrative  bodies.  What  shall  be 
the  system  of  distribution  of  the  losses  entailed  by  a  faulty  or  de- 
fective operation  or  exercise  of  the  administrative  function?  In  other 
words,   to  what  extent  does  the  individual  injured,   the  offending 

»  Teissier,  op.  al.,  129.  Des  actes  de  gouvemeanent  by  Brtoond^  6  Rev,  Dr. 
Pub,  (18943),  23-75,  at  p.  29. 

*  The  tendency  is  to  narrow  the  sphere  of  tbeee  highly  privileged  acta,  and  to 
enlarge  the  category  of  atlministrative  acta,  whicb  are  subject  to  judicial  review, 
Fabr*',  J.,  Dee  aclea  de  gouvernement,  Montpdlier,  1898;  Micboud,  L.,  Dcs  actes 
de  gouvememeut  in  1  Annales  de  renBeignement  superieur  de  Grenoble  (1889), 
No.  2,  p.  57;  Le  Courtoie,  M.,  Des  actes  de  gouvemement,  Paris,  1899*  Duguit  in 
his  article  '*The  Frc-ncb  adniiiiistralive  courta,"  29  Pol  Sc.  Quar.  (1914),  3S5,  402 
minimizes  the  importance  of  the  distinction  between  acU^  de  gouvemement  and  adu 
de  ff€9iion. 
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officer,  and  the  state  bear  the  loss  of  such  defective  operation  of  the 
public  service?  ^ 

^  The  theory  of  state  reeponsibility,  and  its  foundation  in  private  or  public  law  have 
iCngaged  the  attention  of  many  of  the  moat  promineat  jurii*ta^  who  in  turn  have  greatly 
'Influenced  the  decisions  of  continental  courts.     In  contractual  relations,  thore  has 
been  no  dispute — the  principles  of  the  civil  bw  apply  to  individual  and  to  state  alike. 
But  is  the  st^tc  responsible  for  tortious  actjs  of  officers?    If  s<j,  why  and  according 
to  what  principles?    These  are  more  difficult  questions.    Modem  codes  and  courts 
have  decided  the  first  question  affirmati'vely — a  juristic  person  may  be  liable  for 
tort.    But  as  the  relation  between  state  and  officer  is  not  one  of  agency  or  of  private 
_law,  the  state  in  Fmnce  is  not  liable  according  to  private  but  according  to  public 
iw  principles.     In  Germany  private  law  is  more  geocraDy  applied  to  the  state. 
The  application  of  private  law  to  wrongful  acts  of  officers  and  defective  acts  of  ad- 
mi  nif*trati  on  was  supported  by  Gierke,  Meucci,  Laurent,  Aubry  and  Rau  and  Demo- 
Dinbe,  and  with  distinctions  between  acta  of  public  power,  to  which  it  would  not  be 
rmppUcablCp  and  acts  of  gestion,  to  which  it  would  be,  it  was  upheld  by  Zacbariae^ 
Primker,  Loening  and  Piloty,  by  Ziegler^  by  Bonasi  and  Gtorgi,  by  Giron^  and  by 
I  LflLTombi^re  aod  Michoud,    See  exact  citations  to  the  works  of  these  jurists  in  article 
Maurice  Hauriou,  Lcs  actions  en  indemnite  contre  I'Etat  pour  prejudices  caua^ 
i  radministration  publique,  6  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1896),  51-6o. 
The  most  widely  accepted  theories  of  public  law  responstlrtlity  have  been:  (a)  The 
aed  guarantee  by  the  state  of  the  lawfulness  of  its  ofTicial's  acts  and  the  com- 
Don  upon  the  indi\idual  to  obey  the  officer.    This  theory  was  originate*!  in  Ger- 
ny  by  PfeifTer  and  Zachariae  and  has  the  support  of  Michoud  and  other  French 
Bts.     Raftung  des  Staatc^  aus  rcehtswidrigen  Handlungcn  seiner  Bc^mten  by 
H,  A.  Zachariae.  Ztschr.  f.  d.  ges,  Staatswissenscliaft,  1863,  582-652,    Loening,  E., 
Ke  Haftung  dea  Staates  aus  rechtswidrigen   Handlungen   seiner   Beam  ten   nach 
deuischem  Privat-  u,  Staatsrecht.  Frankfurt,  1879,    Die  Haftung  des  Sta,ates  ftir 
^rechtBwidrige  Handlungen  und  Unterlassungen  dcr  Bearnt«n»  by  R.  Piloty,  Birth's 
des  deutschen  Hcichs,  1888,  245-271,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  theories, 
J  does  Michoud  in  his  noteworthy  article  De  la  responsabilit^  de  TEtat  k  raison  des 
Utetfi  de  ses  agents,  3  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1895),  401-429;  and  4  ibid  1-31;  251-285, 
See  alfio  Marcq,  Rei*^,  I^  resixjnsabilitc  de  la  puissance  publique,  Paris^  1911,  p,  316 
€i  uq,;  and  Sourdois,  op,  cit,    (b)  The  theory  of  professional  risk  or  social  insurance, 
ac<xirding  to  which  the  sacrifices  and  losses  entailed  by  injurious  acts  of  admiiiis- 
tration  should  be  distribut-ed  among  the  community  at  large.    This  was  until  lately 
the  theory  of  Hauriou,  a  leading  French  authority^  and  of  Otto  Mayer,    The  <iues- 
^liou  of  fault  of  the  officer  is  immaterial  in  the  apphcation  of  this  theory,  Hauriou, 
tide  cited,  and  also  in  the  3rd  ed,  of  his  Precis,  op,  ciL,  174  d  seq.    In  the  4th  and 
Ifollowing  editions,  the  theory  is  abandoned  for  the  '*  fault '^  theor>'  in  acts  of  gestion^ 
j public  and  private  {infrat  p,  135);  Mayer,  Otto,  op.  cit.t  and  article  Die  Entschli^ 
p  digungspflicht  dea  Staates  nach  BiUigkeitarecht,  Vortrag  in  Gehe-  Stiftung,  Dresden, 
1904,    (c)  General  equity,  the  theory  of  Bremond  and  Teissier  (Br^mond,  op.  cit.t 
MJ«i  Teissier,  op.  cit.)  which  is  gaining  support  in  the  recent  de^cisions  of  the  French 
wui  German  administrative  courts.     Each  invasion  of  private  rights  and  interests 
by  the  arl ministration  is  judged  upon  its  own  merits  in  justice. 
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THE   FRENCH   SYSTEM 

In  order  to  adjust  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  State  to  a  satis- 
factory classification  and  theory  of  responsibility,  the  French  jurists, 
who  have  devoted  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  those  of  any 
other  country,  have  been  impelled  to  draw  fine  distioctions  among 
the  various  acts  of  administration.  These  distinctions  of  the  French 
law  have  greatly  influenced  the  Latin  countries  of  Europe  and  of 
America*  Besides^  in  France,  the  individual  enjo^'s  a  higher  degree 
of  protection  against  illegal,  improper,  imprudent  or  merely  injurious 
acts  of  the  administration  than  in  any  other  country.  For  these 
reasons  the  French  system  merits  special  attention  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed first. 

§  64>  Different  Classes  of  Administrattve  Acts*   Recourse  of  Individual 
and  State  Responsihiiily. 

One  large  class  of  administrative  acts  that  may  violate  private 
rights  are  acts  of  pohce,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  acts  of 
authority,  or  the  exercise  of  the  pohce  power  in  the  general  interest 
by  ordinance  or  administrative  decree.  The  distinction  between 
acts  of  government  and  acts  of  police  is  often  vague;  the  former, 
it  can  only  be  said,  are  usually  political  in  character,  whereas  the 
latter  are  not.  These  acts  in  exercise  of  the  police  power  if  illegal 
or  in  excess  of  jurisdiction  give  rise  to  an  action  for  annulment  as  in 
excess  of  powers  or  uUra  vires  before  the  Council  of  State,  but  in 
theory  at  least  the  state  cannot  be  held  liable  in  damages.  In  recent 
years,  the  theory  has  in  several  cases  been  abandoned,  the  state  having 
been  held  pecuniarily  liable  to  individuals  for  the  defective  operation, 
even  without  fault,  of  its  police  service.  The  Council  of  State  has 
decided  that  there  is  an  excess  of  power  in  case  of  (1)  incompetence, 
when  the  administrative  authority  encroaches  upon  the  competence 
of  some  other  authority;  (2)  defect  of  form,  when  the  formalities  re- 
quired by  law  are  not  followed  by  the  administrative  authority; 
(3)  violation  of  substantive  law;  and  (4)  misuse  or  detournenieni  of 
power,  when  an  administrative  authority  even  though  acting  within 
its  competence  and  following  the  necessary  formalities,  uses  its  dis- 
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cretionary  power  for  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  the  power 
was  granted,* 

Where  acts  of  police  violate  previously  concluded  contracts  between 
the  state  and  an  individual,  e,  g,,  a  permit  for  a  bridge  near  to  another, 
to  the  builder  of  which  a  monopoly  had  been  granted,  or  increase 
materially  the  burdens  of  the  contractor,  an  action  for  annulment 
or  for  damages  has  on  several  occasions  been  held  to  lie.^    Moreover, 

here  acts  of  police  are  merely  disguised  acts  of  gestion^  e.  g,,  where 
add  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  state,  an  action  Ues  against 
die  state;  as  it  does  where  by  statute  a  right  of  action  is  granted. 

The  other  large  class  of  administrative  acts  are  acts  in  administra- 
tion of  the  public  serv'ice  and  are  called  by  certain  authors  "acts  of 
public  gesiioUf'*  as  contrasted  with  and  yet  as  related  to  **aets  of  pri- 
vate gesHon^*  or  the  administration  or  management  of  the  private 
domain  and  property  of  the  state.^    For  unlawful  acts  of  gestion^  the 

te  may  be  held  responsible  in  damages  by  means  of  the  adminis- 

live  litigation  (conienlieux  administratif)  before  the  Council  of 
Stmtey  if  an  act  of  public  geUion^  or  before  the  ordinary  courts,  if  of 
private  geBiion,^    The  distinction  between  acts  of  authority  and  acts 

*  Gcxxlnow,  op.  cii.  II,  230  citing  Aueoc^  Conf^ncea  sur  I'admini^trtttioa,  I,  467. 
See  *liO  Wodtke,  Frits,  Dea  reeoura  pour  exc^  de  pouvoir,  Tubingen,  1912;  Dareste, 
P^  Lee  voies  de  recoura  centre  lea  actea  de  la  puissance  publique^  Paris,  1914.  We  can- 
nol  enter  into  a  detailed  study  of  the  four  kinda  of  recourse  against  adminiatrative 
ictd:  ( I)  ftdl  iurisdiction,  which  has  the  force  of  a  judgmeBt  and  may  re/orm  or  amend 
tbe  mcli  (2)  annulment,  which  can  only  cancel  it;  (3)  interpretation;  (4J  repression, 
«ydl  is  equivalent  to  an  injunctioti  or  prohibition.  See  Alcindor,  L.,  Des  differ- 
cutCB  apices  de  nuUit^des  actes  administratifs,  Paria,  1912.  See  alao  H.  Bertheiemy, 
Ok  ressfcise  de  la  souvcrainet^  par  Fautorit^  adminiatrative,  21  Rev.  Dr.  Pub. 
(WW),  ai»-227;  L,  Duguit  in  29  Pol.  Sc.  Quar.  (1914),  385,  393  ei  scq. 

'  RtperiV  article  supra.  See  also  section  SilucUions  conlractudie^  in  works  cited 
m  RMpoDttibilit^^  de  FEtat. 

*  HAUriou,  Precis,  6th  ed.  410;  Bigot  d'Engente,  A.,  De  la  responsabilit^  p^cuniaire 
*if  fBtat  en  matidre  d'actes  de  puissance  publique,  Paria,  1907,  p.  4. 

*  I^Cfridre,  op.  dt.,  II,  187,  191.  The  matter  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  ia  among 
tb»  nost  important  questions  in  French  adminiatrative  law.  The  administrative 
CQVHl  l»Te  an  enumerated,  but  exceedingly  extensive  jurisdiction.  Laferri^re,  I, 
674  tt  §tq.;  Brdmond,  J.,  Traits  de  la  cximp^tence  administrative,  Paria,  1894;  De  la 
«aiiipHeocc  d&ns  les  actiona  en  respoosabilit^  eontre  TEtat  by  J.  Perrinjaquetp 
R^.  Gen.  du  Dr,,  1909,  112-126;  218-231.  See  also  Goodnow,  op.  cil.,  II,  226  H  ^,, 
lad  L,  Du^t  in  29  Pol  Sc.  Quar.  (1914),  385,  401  showing  the  tendency  to  give  ^6 
adminktimtive  oourta  juriadiclion  of  all  aiiits  against  the  atate. 
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of  gesHon  is  vague  and  uncertain,  and  has  been  worked  out  induce 
lively  from  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  State  holding  the  state 
immune  from  or  subject  to  responsibility  for  particular  administrative 
acts.* 

Among  acts  of  private  gestion  are  included  the  exercise  of  the  state's 
functions  as  a  property  owner,  as  the  entrepreneur  of  an  industiy, 
such  as  the  tobacco  and  match  industry  in  France  and  Italy  and  the 
porcelain  industry  in  Prussia,  or  in  the  o|>eration  of  certain  public 
utilities,  such  as  state-owned  railroads  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  In  these  matters,  either  by  legislation  or  judicial  decision, 
the  state  m  France  as  elsewhere  is  subject  to  the  principles  of  pri- 
vate law. 

The  liability  for  acts  of  public  gestion  or  operation  of  public  works 
is  determined  according  to  principles  other  than  those  governing  pri- 
vate legal  relations.  In  the  celebrated  Blanco  decision  which  deter- 
mined the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  Council  of  State  in  suits  against 
the  state  arising  out  of  the  administration  of  the  public  service,  it 
was  held  that  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  injuries  caused  to 
individuals  by  acts  of  persons  whom  it  employs  in  the  public  service 
cannot  be  governed  by  the  principles  established  by  the  civil  code 
for  the  relations  of  individual  to  individual;  that  this  responsibility 
is  neither  absolute  nor  general;  and  that  it  has  special  rules  which 
var>'  according  to  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  necessity  of  recon- 
ciling the  rights  of  the  state  with  private  rights,'^  From  this  deci^on 
the  equitable  nature  of  the  decisions  of  the  Council  of  State  wiU  be- 
come apparent,  each  defective  act  of  administration  being  judged 
on  its  merits. 

Some  of  the  services  in  which  the  stjite  has  been  held  responsible 
on  the  theory  that  there  has  been  a  defective  operation  of  an  act  of 
pobiic  gestion  or  service  have  been  torts  of  treasury  officers  on  the  verifi- 


'  Grivelld,  De  k  di^tinctioa  des  actea  d'autorit^  et  des  actes  de  gcstioa,  Paris,  1901; 
Hauriou,  La  gcstioD  administrative,  Parts*  lS9d;  Le  Houx,  op,  cU.f  102.  Dugult  in  29 
Pol.  Sc.  Quar.»  402-403  minimiiea  the  distinction. 

•Tribunal  of  Conflicts,  8  Feb.  1873»  Dallos,  73,  3.  20;  Sirey,  73.  2.  153.  The 
Council  of  State  may  pass  likewise  ypoQ  the  liability  to  individuals  of  depurtmeiitB, 
oommunea^  etc.,  aooofditig  to  the  Feutry  decision  in  1908.  Duguit  in  29  Piol,  Sc 
Quar.,  401. 
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cation  of  bonds,  injuries  caused  to  a  private  display  at  a  state  exposition, 
damages  caused  by  soldiers  or  by  army  horses  in  actual  commanded  serv- 
ices, i.  e.y  under  orders  of  an  officer,  accidents  caused  to  workmen  in  gov- 
ernment arsenals,  injaries  to  private  property  in  target  practice,  loss  of 
documents  confided  to  public  authorities,  damages  by  collision  be- 
tween public  and  private  vessels,  damages  caused  to  vessels  by  negli- 
gent act^  of  port  officers,  and  other  eases. ^  By  statute,  damages  are 
granted  to  individuals  prejudiced  by  the  defective  operation  or  in- 
jurious results  of  various  public  ser\ices.  So,  for  example,  a  limited 
compensation  is  granted  for  losses  in  the  postal  service  j  for  erroneous 
tax  and  customs  collections;  for  temporary  occupation  of  property 
in  canying  on  public  works  or  in  erecting  public  buildings;  for  military 
requisitions;  for  property  taken  for  defense  in  war  times  prior  to  actual 
belligerent  engagements;  and  in  many  similar  cases  which  may  be 
assimilated  to  quasi-expropriation.^ 

In  Germany,  the  activity  of  the  fiskus,  for  which  liabifity  is  admitted 
in  principle,  includes  what  the  French  designate  as  acts  of  gestioUf 
both  public  and  private.  The  German  state  is  liable  iis  a  fiskus  in 
its  character  as  the  owner  of  real  property,  of  public  works,  domains, 
forests,  roads,  and  provision  magazines;  when  it  emits  loans  or  de- 
rive money  from  various  sources  of  revenue  notably  commerce  in 
tobacco  or  salt,  or  establishes  a  lotterj',  operates  a  railroad  or  a  tele- 
graph service  (though  here  the  officer  rather  than  the  state  is  made 
liable),  or  when  through  its  officers  it  enters  into  contracts  or  other 
acts  necessary  to  the  administration  or  development  of  these  various 
undertakings.  In  Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland  the  private 
law  of  obligations,  including  contractual  and  non-contractual  liability, 

*  Teiaaier,  op,  cU.^  153  H  Btq.;  Michoud  in  4  Eev;  Dr.  Pub,  (1895),  6;  Le  Roux,  op. 
cU,,  102;  Sourdat,  A.,  Traits  g^n^ral  de  la  responsibility,  6th  ed.,  Paris,  1011,  p.  393 
el  9eq.;  Roger,  L.,  De  la  responsabilit^  civile  de  I'Etat,  Paris,  19(K},  p.  48;  Duguit, 
L6on,  De  la  situatioQ  dee  particultere  k  I'^^rd  dea  services  publics,  24  Rev.  Dr. 
Pub,  (1907),  411-439. 

'  The  Act  af  May  3,  1841  governing  expropriation  for  public  use  (art,  48)  hsus  been 
aoteDded  by  art,  2  of  the  law  of  April  21,  1914,  confiaing  the  compensaiion  to  the 
actual  and  certain  damages  caujied  by  the  eviction.  A  discuission  of  tbt*  liability 
d  France  for  injuries  inflicted  in  war  operations  is  contained  in  Vauk,  H,  de,  La 
r»poii8al)ilit6  de  I'^tat  fraagaiB  k  raiaon  dea  dommagea  cauB^  par  lea  faita  de  guerre, 
V«rdun,  11)13. 
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is  applied  to  the  state  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  France,  although, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  French  administrative  court^s  firmly 
deny  the  applicability  of  the  principles  of  the  civil  code,  the  doctrines 
of  liability  of  private  law  are  nevertheless  generally  applied. 


§  65.  Respective  Liabili^  of  State  and  Officer. 

One  of  the  most  important  consequences  in  France  of  the  division 
between  acts  of  privates  and  pubUe  geslion  concerns  the  respective 
liability  of  the  state  and  the  officer.  In  the  former  case,  private  gestion, 
the  state  is  responsible  for  all  the  faults  of  its  employees  within  the 
scope  of  their  authority  according  to  section  1384  of  the  civil  code. 
In  the  latter  casCi  gestion  of  the  public  service,  on  the  contrary,  the 
state  is  only  liable  for  such  defects  in  the  service  as  are  not  due  to  the 
grave  fault  or  personal  malice  of  the  administrative  officer  In  other 
words,  the  courts  distinguish  between  a  fault  of  the  service  and  a  per- 
sonal fault*  The  first  may  be  the  result  of  an  administrative  act  badly 
or  imprudently  executed,  or  of  an  order  carelessly  given  or  understood; 
the  second  consists  of  gross  faults,  torts  or  malfeasance  in  which  the 
personal  passions  of  the  officer  predominate  over  the  defect  in  the 
service.  For  these  personal  acts,  the  officer  alone  is  liable  before  the 
judicial  tribunals,  without  any  liability  of  the  state;  but  the  admini^ 
trative  courts,  in  order  to  prevent  an  individual  recourse  against  an 
officer  from  bringiiig  into  question  an  act  of  administration,  thereby 
infringing  the  time-honored  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  adminis- 
tration from  interference  by  the  courts,  have  reserved  the  right  to 
determine  by  preliminary  inquiry  whether  the  wrongful  act  in  question 
was  an  official  administrative  or  a  personal  fault  J     In  Ekigland  and 

^  Further  details  must  be  omitted.  As  to  the  French  administrative  jurifldiction 
Bee  Goodnow,  op.  cit.,  II,  217  d  *eg,,  and  as  to  the  Tribunal  of  Conflicts,  Goodnow,  II, 
257.  Sec  also  Dicey,  A.  V.,  Law  of  the  constitution,  7th  ed,,  London,  1908,  cli*  XII, 
particularly  p.  395.  Some  of  the  misconceptions  of  Dicey*s  view  of  the  French  sye- 
tem  are  pointed  out  in  Edmund  M.  Parker's  criticism  of  the  6th  ed.  in  bis  article 
State  and  official  liability,  19  Harv.  L.  R,  (1905),  335-^349  and  of  the  7tb  ed.  in  3 
Amer;  Pol  Sc.  Rev.  ( 1909),  362-370.  See  abo  Laf erriSre,  op,  cU.,  11,  189.  It  ia  often 
exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  the  ejcoess  of  power  (for  which  an  appeal  for  annul- 
ment will  lie)  from  the  defect  of  service  (for  which  an  action  lies  against  the  state) 
and  from  the  personal  fault  (for  which  an  action  ties  against  the  officer).  It  seemi 
that  the  action  for  annulment  and  against  the  officer  for  damages  may  be  brought  for 
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the  United  States,  personal  liability  of  officers  is  much  greater,  for  not 
merely  the  malicious  exercise  or  abuse  of  power,  but  all  excess  of  au- 
thority, use  of  excessive  force,  invasion  of  private  right  by  mistake  of 
his  authority  or  of  the  law  or  in  the  existence  of  certain  facts  upon 
which  his  action  depends,  or  even,  in  this  country,  an  act  under  ap- 
parently lawful  authority  but  resting  upon  an  unconstitutional  statute — 
all  these  are  considered  personal  acts  of  the  officer  which  render  him 
liable.' 

A  principle  which  long  prevailed  in  French  law,  and  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  law  of  most  of  the  continental  countries,  provided  that  the 
officer  cannot  be  sued  without  the  preliminary  consent  or  authorization 
of  the  higher  administrative  courts.  This  was  an  inheritance  from  the 
R<Hnan  law,  and  was  intended  not  merely  to  prevent  invasions  of  the 
administrative  competence  by  the  judicial  tribunals,  but  also  to 
protect  the  officer  from  unjust  suits.  This  preliminary  administrative 
decision  was  provided  for  by  art.  75  of  the  Constitution  of  the  year  VIII, 
but  it  has  been  repealed  in  France  by  the  decree  of  Sept.  19,  1870, 
which  instead  penalizes  the  institution  of  any  vexatious  or  unjustified 
suit  against  an  officer.^ 

§  66.  Limitations  on  State  Liability  for  Administrative  Acts. 

The  distinction  between  acts  of  police  and  acts  of  gestion  of  the 
public  service  has,  by  recent  decisions  of  the  German  and  French 
administrative  courts,  become  vague,  partly  because  cities  have  been 
held  to  a  considerable  responsibility  for  the  maladministration  of 
pdice  functions  and  partly  because  certain  acts  of  police  formerly 
involving  an  immunity  from  responsibility  have  lately  been  held  to 
give  rise  to  a  right  of  action.^ 

tbe  aame  act.  See  Laferridre,  I,  646.  See  an  interestiDg  thesis  by  Jean  Depaule, 
Etode  historique  sur  la  responsabilit^  des  fontionnaires  publics,  Carcassonne,  1902, 
eqiedalbr  pp.  107,  189. 

>  Ernst  Freund  in  article  Private  claims  against  the  state,  8  Pol.  Sc.  Quar.  (1893), 
646.  The  tendency  now  is  to  relieve  the  officer  from  pecuniary  liability  for  acting 
under  a  statute  later  held  unconstitutional.  As  to  the  distinction,  in  English  law, 
between  misfeasance  and  non-feasance  in  the  liability  of  public  authorities,  see  W. 
Harrison  Moore  in  30  Uw  Quar.  Rev.  (1914),  276-291;  415-432. 
'  Goodnow,  op.  cit.^  II,  171  et  9eq,;  Laferri^re,  op.  cU.,  I,  ch.  VII,  637  el  aeq, 
*  The  dedsioDS  of  the  Ck)uncil  of  State  since  1903,  which  indicate  the  new  trend 
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There  is  no  longer  any  safe  criterion  for  establishing  the  non- 
lesponsibility  arising  out  of  acts  of  police.  While  practically  cvety 
administrative  act  may  give  rise  to  the  responsibility  of  the  state, 
there  are  nevertheless  numerous  limitations  on  any  potential  liability. 
First,  acts  which  arc  non-contractnal  and  regular  in  form  can  give 
rise  neither  to  an  action  for  annulment  nor  indemnity,  in  the  absence 
of  statute.  Similarly,  those  which  may  be  judicially  corrected  by 
annulment  for  excess  or  wrongful  use  of  power  or  illegality  or  irregu- 
larity give  rise  merely  to  administrative  appeal.  General  administra- 
tive acts  give  rise  to  an  action  for  indemnity  only  when  they  are  di- 
rected against  particular  individuals  and  then  only  when  the  illegal- 
ity cannot  be  cui-ed  by  an  action  for  annulment  and  when  the  illegal 
execution  of  the  act  has  violated  the  legal  right  of  the  individuaL^ 
Again,  the  fault  which  would  render  the  st.ate  liable  must  be  strictly 
a  defect  in  the  service  and  not  be  due  to  a  personal  fault  of  the  officer. 
Similarly,  the  state  is  reheved  from  habihty  by  force  majeure^  or  where 
the  injur}^  is  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  victim,  or  by  a  third  per- 
son, or  where  the  state,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  exonerates  itself  by 
express  legislative  provision,  e.  g.j  for  the  destruction  of  infected  animals, 
for  quarantine,  etc.^  In  general,  the  lawful  operation  of  a  public  serv- 
ice, even  though  it  causes  injurj^,  renders  the  state  inmiune  from  re- 
sponsibiUty  except  where  especially  undertaken  by  statute.  More- 
over, the  damage  must  be  direct  and  not  remote;  it  must  be  material; 
it  must  be  certain  and  not  merely  probable;  and  it  must  be  preseat 
and  actual  and  not  merely  future.^ 


§  57*  Liability  of  Municipalitias, 

The  theory  of  responsibility  in  the  continental  countries  is  practi* 
cally  the  same  in  the  case  of  all  governmental  bodies,  the  stat^,  city, 
commune  or  district.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  of  the  juristic  person. 
In  France,  some  slight  differences  are  to  be  noted  in  the  responsibility 

of  the  liiw  are  prcflenied  chronologically  by  Sourdoig,  op.cU.,  50  et  seq.    Teissipr,  aa 
one  of  the  judg^^^  of  the  Coancil  of  State^  hiia  bad  an  important  influence  in  ehuping 
the  Inw.    See  also  Duguit  in  29  Pol.  Sc.  Quar.,  402-403. 
^  Teissier,  op.  cU.,  ch.  Ill,  $2. 

»/^R,  ch.  in,  S3. 

»/M.,ch.  IV. 
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rf  the  state  and  of  the  commune.  While  admitting  the  distinction 
between  acts  of  police  and  acts  of  gestion,  the  commune  is  in  far  greater 
degree  subject  to  private  law  than  the  state.  For  example,  acts  of 
public  gestion  are,  like  those  of  private  gestian,  subject  to  private  law 
rules.  Again,  the  commune  is  not,  like  the  state,  relieved  from  liability 
because  of  the  personal  fault  of  an  officer,  but  incurs  a  subsidiary 
liability.^  In  Anglo-American  law,  the  municipality  is  subject  to  rules 
quite  different  from  those  governing  the  state  and  other  governmental 
bodies,  inasmuch  as  it  is  liable  for  corporate  acts,  but  not  for  govern- 
mental acts  (in  close  analogy  to  the  European  system),  whereas  the 
state  on  principle  escapes  responsibility  for  all  acts  and  has  admitted 
liability  for  little  more  than  contractual  obligations.  The  decentralized 
system  of  administration  in  Anglo-American  law,  by  which  local  bodies 
may  be  freely  sued,  combined  with  a  theoretical  plenitude  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  officers  may  in  some  degree  explain  the  non-liability 
of  the  state,  whereas  the  centralized  system  of  European  adminis- 
tration demands  a  greater  centralized  liability.  Communes  in  France, 
are,  like  the  state,  liable  for  all  direct  and  personal  damages  occurring 
in  the  execution  of  public  works,  whether  due  to  fault  or  not,  a  rule 
differing  widely  from  the  Anglo-American  practice. 

The  provision  of  the  French  law  of  10  Vendemiaire  an  IV,  incor- 
porated with  modifications  in  articles  106  to  109  of  the  law  of  April  5, 
1884,  according  to  which  communes  are  responsible  for  injuries  to 
the  person  or  property  of  private  individuals  due  to  mob  violence, 
has  been  adopted  in  the  law  of  many  of  the  civilized  countries.  It 
prevails  in  many  of  the  states  of  Germany,  in  Austria,  in  Belgium  and 
in  several  states  of  the  United  States.  In  France,  the  commune  is 
relieved  from  liability  if  it  can  prove  that  all  possible  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  the  mob  and  to  make  its  author 
known,  or  when  the  municipality  had  no  local  police  or  armed  force.  ^ 

*  Peeters,  Traits  g^n^ral  de  la  responsabilit^  des  communes,  Paris,  1888;  Sourdat, 
op,  cil.f  6th  ed.  II,  440-452;  Michoud,  L.,  De  la  responsabilit^  des  communes  k  raison 
dm  fautes  de  leurs  agents,  7  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1897),  41-84;  Valerius,  A.,  Organisation, 
ittribution  et  responsabilit^  des  communes,  Paris,  1912,  v.  3. 

*  Sourdat,  op.  cil.,  II,  453-479;  Degroote,  Henri,  De  la  responsabilit^  de  TEtat  et 
des  communes  k  raison  des  dommages  occasionn^  par  les  emeutes,  Paris,  1906; 
PoiflBonier,  Paul,  De  la  responsabilit^  le  TEtat  et  des  communes  k  raison  des  dom- 
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A  recent  law  of  April  16,  1914  amends  articles  106-109  of  the  law  of 
1884  by  making  the  state  share  responsibility  with  the  commune, 
the  proportion  depending  upon  the  degree  of  fault  of  the  o65cers  of 
the  state.  The  theorj'  of  fault  is  superiraposfed  on  the  theory  of  risk 
in  the  incidence  of  liability.  The  law  of  1884,  however,  is  still  applica- 
ble to  the  city  of  Paris,  ^ 

§  68«  Resume. 

To  sammarize  the  French  system:  Administrative  acts  are  divided 
into  acts  of  police  and  acts  of  gestion.  Acts  of  police  if  illegal  or  in 
excess  of  jurisdiction  may  be  annulled  for  excess  of  powers,  but  in 
theorj%  at  least,  no  action  lies  against  the  state  for  daraagea.  But  if 
in  violation  of  contract,  the  state  is  liable.  Acts  of  geaiion  are  either 
private  or  public.  The  former  involve  the  liabihty  of  the  state  as 
a  private  person.  The  latter,  public  gesiion,  embrace  acts  in  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  service.  The  state  is  usually  held  responsible 
for  defective  and  injurious  acts  of  this  kind,  unless  the  fault  of  the 
administrative  officer  is  so  purely  personal  to  himself  and  not  incidental 
to  the  public  service  that  the  state  is  relieved  from  and  the  officer 
alone  charged  with  hability.  Principles  of  public  rather  than  private 
law  are  applied  to  determine  state  liability.  The  recent  tendency  is 
to  narrow  the  sphere  of  acts  of  police  by  widening  the  scope  of  acta 
ei  public  gestiofit  and  consequently  to  enlarge  the  responsibility  c^ 
the  state. 

THE  GERMAN  8YSTEM 

§  69*  Judicial  Control  over  Acts  of  Administrationi 

The  German  administrative  system  in  the  matter  of  judicial  control 
over  the  acts  of  the  administration  in  protection  of  private  rights  is 
very  sitmlar  to  the  French.  The  administration  acting  as  a  public 
power  is  practically  free  from  judicial  control  except  in  so  far  as  liabil- 
ity of  the  state  for  wrongful  acts  of  its  officers  has  been  assumed  by 
the  imperial  act  of  1910  and  certain  statutes  in  the  states  of  the  Em- 
fire,    In  addition,  in  a  few  cases  the  law  has  given  the  ordinary  courts 

mtf^  oeeafiion€s  par  lee  emeutes,  Pkria,  1912;  Beiiudouin,  M.,  De  la  re^>oDsabiIit6 
dm  oonuDuncs  et  de  TEtat  en  cas  de  (Jtmblee  ou  d'emeutes^  Pahs,  19I2» 
»31  Rev,  Dr,  Pub.  (1914),  445-448. 
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a  limited  control  over  certain  acts  of  the  administration — a  right  of 
appeal  from  decisions  of  inferior  boards,  such  as  those  of  the  police 
authorities  in  certain  cases,  allegations  of  unjust  arrest,  disputed 
amounts  of  indemnity  in  cases  of  eminent  domain,  disputed  assess- 
ments of  taxes  and  protests  against  unlawful  acts  of  police  authorities. 
While  the  control  of  the  ordinary  courts  is  somewhat  larger  than  in 
France,  still  by  far  the  greater  share  of  judicial  control  over  acts  of 
the  administration  is  given  in  the  larger  states  to  the  administrative 
courts.  Decisions  of  the  ministers,  however,  e.  gr.,  in  Prussia,  are  not 
generally  subjected  to  any  administrative  jurisdiction.  The  appeal 
for  excess  of  power  or  uUra  vires  is  unknown  to  the  Prussian  system. 
There  is  no  administrative  appeal  against  general  acts  of  administra- 
tion or  ordinances.  Only  a  special  administrative  act  is  subject  to 
such  appeal,  although,  as  in  Belgium,  Denmark  and  other  countries, 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  may  be  considered  col- 
laterally and  the  enforcement  of  rights  under  it  refused.  Only  such 
qKcial  acts  as  tend  to  violate  private  rights  may  be  appealed  from, 
provided  a  statute  grants  the  right  of  appeal.  The  necessity  for  stat- 
utoiy  provision  is,  however,  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  acts  in  ex- 
erdae  of  the  police  power.  This  appeal  has  a  suspensive  effect  on  the 
administrative  act,  similar  to  the  American  remedy  of  injunction.^ 

§  80.  Pecuniary  Liability  of  the  State. 

In  the  matter  of  pecuniary  liability  for  wrongful  acts  of  officers, 
Germany  adopts  the  well-known  distinction  between  the  activity 
of  the  state  as  a  fiskus,  the  broad  application  of  which  has  already 
been  noted,  and  its  activity  as  a  public  power.  In  the  former  case 
the  liability  of  the  state  is  one  of  private  law  by  the  application  of 
articles  31  and  89  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  relate  to  the  liability  of 
juristic  persons.    Section  31  reads: 

>  Goodnow,  op.  cit.^  II,  243  et  seq.;  Perlmann  in  34  Zeschr.  f .  d.  privat  u.  Off.  Recht. 
96;  Sarwey,  O.  von,  Das  Offentliche  Recht  u.  die  Verwaltungsrechtspflege,  Tubingen, 
1S80,  92,  401;  Der  Begriff  des  Rechtechutzes  im  Offentlichen  Rechte  by  Karl  F.  v. 
Lemayer,  29  Ztachr.  f.  d.  privat  u.  Off.  Recht  (1902),  1-228  particularly  80  et  aeq, 
IVof.  Amdt  in  an  article  Haftiing  fUr  poliseiliche  Eingriffe,  40  Jur.  Wochenschrift 
(Sow.  15,  1911),  921  critidseB  the  distinction  between  non-liability  for  police  inter- 
feraoioe  throuc^  a  general  ordinance,  and  liability  for  interference  by  special  order. 
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"The  association  is  responsible  for  any  damage  which  ...  a  duly 
appointed  agent  may  cause  to  a  third  person  by  an  act  giving  rise  to  a 
claim  for  t'ompensation,  provided  that  such  act  was  done  in  the  exe- 
cution of  its  or  his  ofBcial  duties." 

and  section  89  provides  that : 

'*The  provisions  of  section  31  apply  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  fiskus 
as  well  as  to  corporations,  foundations  and  institutions  under  public 
law/' 

This  responsibility  of  the  fiskus  as  a  subject  of  property  and  fiscal 
rights,  involving  the  relation  of  agency  between  the  state  and  the 
employee^  must  be  founded  on  an  act  which  would  involve  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  agent  himself  and  which  is  committed  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  and  not  merely  on  the  occasion  of  their  exercise.  Before 
the  Civil  Code  came  into  force  in  1900,  if  the  officer  exceedetl  his  powers 
or  jurisdiction  or  omitted  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  he  was  per- 
sonally liable  aeeording  to  article  13  of  the  act  of  March  31,  1873^ 
following  in  this  respect  the  Prussian  law  of  February  13,  1854.  The 
officer's  liability  for  wilful  and  negligent  acts  is  now  governed  by  sec- 
tion 839  of  the  Civil  Code  which  provides: 

"If  an  official  wilfully  or  negligently  conunits  a  breach  of  official 
duty  incumbent  upon  him  as  tow^ard  a  third  party,  he  shall  compensate 
the  third  party  for  any  damage  arising  therefrom.  If  only  negligence 
is  imputable  to  the  official,  he  may  be  held  liable  only  if  the  injur^ 
party  is  unable  to  obtain  compensation  elsewhere,** 

The  liability  of  the  state  for  administrative  acts  as  a  public  power 
was  left  to  the  states  of  the  Empire  by  article  77  of  the  introductory 
act  of  the  CivU  Code,  which  pro\ides: 

**The  pro\isions  of  State  laws  remain  unaffected  which  relate  to  the 
liability  of  the  State,  or  of  the  communes  and  other  cooimunal  unions 
(pro\incial,  circuit,  and  district  unions),  for  any  damage  caused  by  their 
officials  in  the  exercise  of  the  public  authority  entrusted  to  them ;  simi- 
larly the  provisions  of  the  State  laws  remain  unaffected  which  exclude 
the  right  of  an  injured  party  to  require  compensation  from  the  officer 
for  such  an  injury ^  in  so  far  as  the  State  or  the  communal  union  is  liable." 


In  ele\*en  German  states  the  liability  of  the  state  for  tht  aela  of  its 
offioani  is  under  this  section  admitted  by  le^^siaAioQ.  In  sbc  states, 
Ba\*aria.   Wurttemberg,   Baden.    Coburg-Gotha,   Reu^    (j,   L.)    and 
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noe  August  1,  1909,  in  Prussia,  the  state's  liability  is  primary  and 
Kclusive,  and  in  five  others,  Hesse,  Wciraar,  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
liauaeOf  Reuss  (a,  L,),  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  liability  of  the  state 
is  subsidiary.  In  Saxony,  by  customary  law,  the  liability  of  the  state 
IS  recognized.  Mecklenburg  and  Anhalt  with  a  few  ininoi;  exceptions 
have  denied  all  liability.  In  the  other  states  the  la%v  varies  greatly^ 
bul  the  principle  of  liability  is  denied.^  Except  as  admitted  by  special 
Statute,  there  is  no  liability  for  lawful  exercise  of  the  public  power.^ 

On  May  22,  1910,  an  imperial  statute,  very  similar  to  the  Prussian 
act  of  1909,  on  the  liability  of  the  state  for  the  acts  of  its  officers,  was 
enacted.  It  relates  to  the  liability  of  the  Empire  for  the  acts  of  im- 
perial officers.'  Under  the  Prussian  and  imperial  statutes,  if  the  officer 
ID  the  exercise  of  the  pubUc  power  intentionally  or  negligently  vio- 
late his  official  duties  toward  a  third  person,  the  responsibility  of 
the  officer  provided  for  in  section  839  quoted  above  is  cast  upon  the 

lie,*    In  other  words,  the  state  has  substituted  its  own  liabihty  for 

*  Haltungdes  Staates  u.  der  Gemcindeu  fUr  ihre  Beamt'Cti,  by  Otto  Gierke,  Deutsche 
Juristen^Ztg.  1909,  18-28;  Die  Haftung  des  Striates  aus  recht^widrigea  Handluogen 

pt#Bitier  Beaznten,  by  A.  Dock,  16  Archiv  f .  ttff.  Reeht,  244-279;  particularly  2J57  et  ^seq.; 
Haftung  des  Staats  fltr  den  durch  seine  Organe  u.  Beam  ten  dritten  zugefUgtea 
SdadeD,  by  Karl  v.  Stengel,  Hirth's  Aanalen  des  deut.  Reichs,  1901,  481-508, 
561-593;  Klingelmtiller,  Die  Haftuiig  flir  die  Vitrei liorgane  nach  §  31  B.  G.  B.,  Bres- 
Ian,  1900  ( H^t  3  of  Leonhard's  8tudien) ;  Hatschek,  J,,  Die  rechtliche  Stellung  des 
Fiakua  im  B.  G.  B.,  Berlin^  18i>9;  Extract  from  7  Verwaltungsarchiv,  424-480,  par- 
ticularly 436  el  Meq,;  also  V^  Fiskus  in  Stengel's  und  Fteischmann's  Handwc>rterbuch^ 
Tod  ed.;  Otto  Mayer,  Deutaches  Vef^'altungsre^ht^  l&t  ed.,  I,  47  el  seq.^  II,  65  el  9eq.; 
BoDiiard,  Hoger,  De  la  refponaabilit^  civile  des  personneB  publiquee  ei  de  leura 

hta  en  Anjj^eterre^  aux  Etats-Unis  et  en  AUeinagne^  Paris,  1914,  209-229. 
i^  E,  g.^  in  caae  of  expropriation  the  liability  is  admitted,  Anachlltz,  G-,  Der  Ereatz- 
uch    aus    Verm5genBbe8cb)ldig:ungen    durch   rechtmEaBige    Handhabting    der 
ftt^icewalt,  Berlin,  1897.    Extract  from  Verwaltungsarchiv. 

*  Die  Hnitung  des  Staates  fUr  Amtadelikte  bei  Aiislibung  der  iiffentlichen  Gewalt 
preuasiscbem  Rechte,  by  Robert  Coester,  5  Jahrbuch  d.  5R".  Rechts  (1911), 
l\ ;  Gutachten  of  Gierke  in  28  Deutecher  Juristentag,  I,  102,  of  Herraritt,  ibid. 

,3^  and  of  Wildhagen,  ibid.  Ill,  133;  Salman,  R.,  Haftung  ftlr  Beamte  in  Preuasen 
0,  &m  Retch,  Berlin,  1911;  also  in  Jur.  Woebenschrift,  1911,  78-80;  Delins,  Hans, 
tlaftpiflicbt  der  Beamten,  Berlin,  190t);  Koerner,  W,,  Die  Beamten-Haftpflicht  im 
Radie  tu  in  den  Bundesstaaten,  Berlin,  191 1 ;  Bonnard,  R.,  op.  cit.^  209  ft  mq. 

*  The  laws  of  the  German  states  modify  8  839  by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  §§  77, 
78,  a&d  218  of  the  Introductory  Act  to  the  B.  G,  B.    Up  to  the  act  of  1»10,  the  duty 

the  aiate  to  make  compensation  for  unlawful  acts  of  imperial  officers  (in  the 
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that  of  the  officer  in  favor  of  an  injured  individuaL  The  Uability 
of  the  state  is  primary  and  excludes  that  of  the  officer,  the  state  merely 
reserving  a  subrogated  right  of  recourse  against  the  offending  officer. 
Soldiers  are  included  among  the  officers  covered  by  the  statute,  but 
the  responsibility  of  the  state  is  excluded  in  case  of  officers  who  are 
remitted  only  to  the  collection  of  fees  from  private  persons. 

The  civil  courts  have  jurisdiction,  with  the  pro^aso  that  the  state 
may  raise  the  jurisdictional  conflict,  in  which  case,  in  Prussia,  the  high- 
est administrative  court,  the  Oberverwaltungsgerickt,  must  first  decide 
whether  there  has  been  an  excess  of  power  or  omission  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  officer.  In  this  respect  the  statute  is  similar  to  the  French 
system  of  judicial-administrative  control  over  administrative  acta.* 
The  statute  applies  to  the  minor  administrative  subdivisions  of  the 
state.  If  the  individual  is  injun^d,  however,  by  a  police  ordinance 
the  action  can  only  be  brought  where,  after  an  administrative  appeal, 
the  ordinance  has  been  declared  Ulegal  or  invalid.  The  acts  do  not 
repeal  other  statutes  limiting  state  liabihty,  e,  g,,  in  postal  and  tele- 
graph matters,  accident  insurance,  etc. 

A  provision  of  some  importance  for  present  purposes  is  that  foreigners 
may  claim  only  if  they  prove,  by  proclamation  published  in  the  Gesetz- 
blatt,  that  by  reciprocity,  in  treaty  or  legislation,  their  own  country 
grants  similar  rights  to  aUens.  According  to  the  statutes  of  Bavaria, 
Wurttemberg,  Baden,  the  Mecklenburgs,  both  Reusses,  Anhalt, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  Saxony,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  aUens  may 
be  denied  the  right  to  compensation  if  they  do  not  prove  that  their 
own  state  recognized  a  corresponding  liability  in  favor  of  Germans. 
In  Hesse  and  Saxe-Coburg  reciprocity  must  be  proved,  and  this  ap- 
plies to  non-nationals  of  the  state.    Moreover,  Baden,  Reuss  (j*  L.) 


exercise  of  the  public  power)  was  regulated  only  by  {  12  of  the  Land  Hegiatiy  Act, 
which  covered  the  acts  of  recording  officers,  and  by  the  laws  of  I89S  and  1904  cod- 
ceming  the  liability  of  the  state  for  errors  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law. 
See  Borchard,  State  inderonity  for  errore  of  criminal  justice,  Sen.  Doc.  974,  62iid 
Cong.,  3rd  seas, 

^  A  similar  preliminary  administrative  decision  is  required  in  Bavaria,  Bttd«ii, 
Heese  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  See  Gravenhorstf  C,  I>er  sogenannte  Konflikt  bd 
gerichtlicher  Verfolgung  von  Beamten  (Abh.  aus  dem  Staats-und  Verwaltungareciit^ 
15,  HeftO,  Brealau,  1908, 
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and  Saxony  require  a  primary  liability  from  the  foreign  state.  Bavaria 
and  Wurttemberg  are  satisfied  with  a  subsidiary  liability.^ 

In  accordance  with  section  839  of  the  Civil  Code  the  liability  of 
the  state  is  excluded  if  the  officer  is  only  guilty  of  negligence  and  if 
the  injured  person  may  be  compensated  in  other  ways.  The  state 
is  likewise  relieved  of  responsibility  if  the  injury  is  committed  by  a 
judge  without  a  criminal  penalty  attaching;  if  the  injured  person 
has  failed  intentionally  or  negligently  to  avoid  the  injury  by  legal 
means;  or  if  the  officer  under  section  839  was  not  himself  responsible 
for  the  act,  but  only  an  assistant. 

The  imperial  statute  contains  a  provision  analogous  to  the  peculiar 
Anglo-American  doctrine  of  "act  of  state"  {infra^  p.  174)  by  providing 
that  state  liability  is  excluded  for  acts  of  officers  in  the  foreign  service 
m  so  far  as  the  chancellor  declares  them  to  have  had  a  politicid  or 
international  importance. 

Both  in  France  and  in  Germany  communal  officers  are  not  always 
appointed  by  the  conmiune  or  local  administrative  body,  but  by  the 
state;  nevertheless,  the  state  is  not  responsible  for  officers  who  do  not 
act  directly  in  its  behalf.  If  the  officer  was  appointed  in  the  service 
of  the  conmiune,  the  latter  is  liable.  The  statute  does  not  relate  to 
minor  public  boards,  such  as  school  boards. 

BTSTEMB  OF  OTHER  EUBOPEAN  COUNTRIES 

§61.  Spain. 

The  Spanish  system  of  judicial  control  over  the  administration  re- 
sembles closely  that  of  France.  Since  1888  the  administrative  courts 
have  had  a  very  large  control  over  administrative  acts,  and  the  Consejo 
de  Estado  sitting  in  conmiittee  of  the  whole  acts  as  a  Tribunal  of  Con- 
flicts in  case  of  jurisdictional  doubts.  Officers  are  liable  for  personal 
faults,  as  in  France,  and  an  administrative  decision  may  be  invoked 
to  prevent  the  ordinary  courts  from  assuming  jurisdiction  over  an 
administrative  act.  The  state  is  liable  under  the  civil  code  for  official 
torts  and  breaches  of  contract  of  its  officers,  but  curiously  only  when 
the  state  acts  tortiously  through  the  agency  of  a  apecial  officer,  and 
not  when  the  act  is  conmiitted  by  a  regular  competent  official  of  the 
^  Dock  in  16  Archiv  f .  (iff.  Recht,  273. 
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stajte.  If  the  act,  however,  is  one  which  the  state  should  by  law  per- 
form or  perform  properly,  any  omission  or  negligent  execution  of  the 
ULct  will  involve  its  responsibility,  although  this  liability  is  avoided  by 
proof  that  it  has  taken  all  precautions  to  prevent  the  injurious  act. 
The  state  has  a  right  of  recourse  against  the  wrongdoing  officer.  This 
system,  both  in  requiring  the  agency  of  a  special  officer  to  render  the 
state  liable  and  the  limitations  upon  state  responsibility  incurred 
through  the  act  of  a  general  officer,  in  conjunction  with  the  necessity 
for  preliminar>"  administrative  consent  before  an  officer  may  be  sued, 
weakens  considerably  the  recourse  of  an  individual  against  an  injurious 
administrative  act.' 

The  Act  of  April  5,  1904,  on  the  civil  responsibility  of  public  officers, 
somewhat  increased  the  remedies  of  the  individual.  It  pro\ddes  that 
public  officers  who  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  by  act  or  omission, 
violate  any  precept  whose  observance  has  been  claimed  from  them 
in  writing,  shall  be  compelled  to  indemnify  the  person  injured  for  the 
damage  sustained.  The  superior  hierarchy  which  expressly  approves 
the  act  or  omission,  shall  assume  responsibility,  exonerating  the  in- 
ferior officers.  Even  a  minister  may  under  this  law  be  made  responsi- 
ble before  a  committee  of  the  Senat^s.^ 


§  62.  Italy. 

In  It^ily.  in  1865,  the  French  system  of  judicial  control  was  abolished 

and  one  similar  to  that  of  Belgium  instituted.     In  1889,  however, 

the  French  s>'stem  was  reestablished,  except  that  the  judicial  tribunals 

havie  a  much  greater  jurisdiction  than  they  have  in  either  France  or 

Spain.    Id  fact,  in  this  respect,  it  is  more  like  the  German  system. 

ladtvidiiab  in  Ila^  have  recourse  against  administrative  decrees  or 

for  exeeas  of  power  or  violation  of  law,  under  the  following 

(1)  the  recourse  for  excess  of  power  will  only  be  received 

hf  tbe  eomts  if  the  administrative  decree  or  me^nire  attacked  has  been 

to  higher  admioislntiYe  officiab  and  the  appeal 

(3)  wImb  the  admiiiiwIimtiTa  ael  oonoenis  mailers  of  recrmt- 

t  tif —fi.  ,<pL<iL,l,g-a6;F^«CMid,<|kc»L,  in  M  Rer.GaL.du  Dr.  (ISOa).  49^ 

Rer.  Dr.  P^.,  1906, 
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ing  or  customs,  recourse  is  open  only  for  incompetence  and  excess 
of  power,  and  not  for  violation  of  law;  and  (3)  no  recourse  is  admitted 
against  measures  of  the  government  acting  as  a  political  power.  The 
discussions  as  to  what  is  included  under  political  power  correspond 
largely  to  the  French  discussions  concerning  acts  of  government.^ 

The  Italian  law  as  to  responsibility  of  the  state  for  acts  of  officers 
follows  closely  the  classic  distinctions  between  acts  jure  imperii  and 
acts  jure  gestionis.  In  the  latter  case  alone  is  responsibility  admitted, 
and  then  according  to  the  rules  of  the  private  law,  being  in  this  respect 
more  nearly  analogous  to  the  German  than  to  the  French  system. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  the  judicial  tribunals  are  compe- 
tent in  actions  against  the  state,  although  the  administration  may 
raise  the  conflict  if  it  believes  the  act  in  question  was  done  jure  imperii. 

Officers  are  liable  for  gross  faults,  but  preliminary  consent  of  the 
Council  of  State  must  be  obtained  before  an  action  can  be  brought 
against  them  for  acts  relating  to  their  office.  The  ordinary  rules  of 
liability  for  fault  have  been  modified  by  the  courts  with  respect  to 
officers.  For  example,  they  are  not  responsible  for  simple  errors  of 
law  "unless  they  reveal  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  elementary  rules 
of  the  profession'';  nor  for  faults  conunitted  when  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  conform  to  the  law;  nor  for  acts  done  in  executing  orders 
fnxn  a  legitimate  authority  not  having  a  character  manifestly  wrongful 
and  ill^al;  nor,  finally,  for  acts  done  in  case  of  extreme  urgency  and 
for  the  public  interest.^ 

^  Lafenidre,  I,  73,  citing  Bertolini,  P.,  Delle  garanzie  della  legality  in  ordine  alia 
funxione  amministrativa,  Rome,  1890,  209. 

'  Laferridre,  I,  83-84,  citing  Bonasi,  Delia  responsabiliti  penale  e  civile  dei  min- 
istri  et  degli  uffidali  pubblici,  Bologna,  1874,  pp.  330,  346,  349  and  Giorgi,  Teoria 
della  obbUgazione,  Florence,  1882,  vol.  V,  284.  See  also  Pascaud,  op.  cit.,  24  Rev. 
Gen.  du  Dr.  (1900),  500;  Sarwey,  op.  cit.f  202.  Italy  has  an  extensive  literature  on 
this  epedsl  subject,  second  only  to  that  of  France.  Among  the  more  important 
oontributions  which  have  been  examined  are  the  following:  Giliberti-Messina,  A., 
Respoosabilit^  civile  dello  stato  e  delle  altre  persone  giuridiche  per  fatti  ingiusti 
dei  propri  agenti,  Palermo,  1909;  Giaquinto,  A.,  La  responsabiliUl  degli  enti  pubblici, 
T.  U,  teoria  speciale,  2nd  ed.,  S.  Maria,  1914;  La  responsabiliti  della  pubblica  am- 
Dustraaone  in  reladone  alle  guirisdizioni  anmiistratiye,  by  E.  PresutU,  41  La  Legge, 
13^144,  20^216,  354-360,  389-396  and  42  La  Legge,  6-7;  Della  responsabilit^ 
indiretta  delle  ammistrazlone  pubbliche,  by  L.  Meucci,  21  Archiv.  giur.  341-406; 
Alcune  osBenrasioni  sulla  responsabiliUk  dello  stato  per  i  danni  cagionati  dai  pubblici 
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§  62a*  Austiia-Hungajy. 

In  Austria,  up  to  1867,  there  was  no  admimstrative  court  having 
the  power  to  reform  or  annul  decisions  of  administrative  authorities 
within  their  jurisdiction,  but  in  violation  of  the  law  or  of  the  rights 
of  private  parties.  The  diets  and  their  committees  in  the  affairs  of 
the  province,  and  the  ministers  in  matters  of  the  state,  enjoyed  most 
extended  powers,  entirely  free  from  judicial  control  But  the  law  of 
December  20,  1867,  which  separated  justice  from  the  admimstration, 
provided  that  individuals  injured  by  administrative  decisions  or  meas- 
ures might  have  recourse  against  the  official  or  board  before  the  High 
Court,  of  Admimstrative  Justice,  which  was  brought  into  operation 
by  the  law  of  October  22,  1875.  For  a  violation  of  poUtical  rights,  the 
Supreme  Court  ia  competent.  Recourse  is  usually  had  for  annul* 
ment  of  the  protested  act,  reformation  being  rare.  The  individual 
also  must  have  exhausted  his  appeals  to  the  highest  administrative 
authorities.  The  Supreme  Court  acts  as  a  tribunal  of  conflicts  between 
the  judicial  and  administrative  competence.^ 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  in  Austria  which  renders  the  state  Uable 
for  the  acts  of  its  officers,  except  in  a  subsidiary  way  for  the  acta  of 
judges  (supra f  p.  130,  note  5}.  The  constitutional  law  of  December  21, 
1867  did  hold  employees  of  the  state  responsible  for  the  ol>servance 
of  the  laws  in  their  official  acts,  and  made  provision  for  a  subsequent 
law  defining  the  liability  of  the  stat«.  But  this  official  responsibility 
seems  to  be  limited  to  a  disciplinary  control^  for  inasmuch  as  no  law 
has  been  passed  carrying  the  constitutional  provision  into  effect,  the 
courts  have  been  loath  to  hold  the  state  responsible  in  damages  for 
acts  of  its  officers,  and  the  civil  liability  of  the  officer  is  exceedingly 
limited.     Numerous  statutes,  such  as  the  patent  act,  expropriation 

uffidali,  by  O.  Scalvanti,  2  Riv.  Dir.  Pub,  (1892).  H&-I73;  La  responsabilitH  dello 
stato  per  gli  atti  dei  buoi  funzionari,  by  A.  Bonaai,  1  Riv.  ItaL  p.  I.  sc^  giur»  ( 1886), 
1-33,  177-1^;  Delia  responBabititi  delio  stato  in  Gabba's  Questioni  tli  diritto  civile, 
Turin,  1885,  p.  109.  On  the  responsibility  of  officers  see  specially  Mcitkila,  Domen- 
ico,  Trattato  in  diritto  anuDistrativo  sulla  reaponsabUiti  degU  uffixiali  di  governo  e 
pubblici  funziotiarii,  Catanzaro,  1894;  La  responsabiliti  dei  pubblici  funzionarii, 
by.G.  Quaranta,  16  II  Filangicri,  273-297,  321-343,  418-443  (a  good  eomparalive 
study) ;  and  La  responsabiliti  dei  pubblici  uf&ciali,  by  S.  Soolari,  25  Nuova  Antologia, 
475-490. 

^  Sarwey,  op.  cU.,  203  el  wq,;  Laferri^e,  I,  60. 
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act,  customs  act,  etc.,  provide  for  the  liability  of  the  state,  usually 
in  cases  where  the  state  is  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  individual.^ 
Projects  for  a  law  to  render  the  state  liable  for  the  unlawful  acts  of 
its  officers  are  now  pending  in  the  Austrian  legislature. 

In  1896  (Law  XXVI)  Hungary  established  an  administrative  court 
with  jurisdiction  over  complaints  of  individuals  injured  through  the 
acts  or  decisions  of  the  administrative  authorities.  By  Law  XX  of 
1901  a  detailed  procedure  was  provided  for.  Unlawful  administrative 
measures  may  be  annulled  or  amended.  There  is  a  considerable  civil 
liability  for  unlawful  acts  both  on  the  part  of  the  officer  and  of  the 
political  subdivision  of  the  state  for  which  he  acts.  Law  VIII  of  1871 
with  respect  to  judges  and  district  attorneys,  Law  XXI  of  1886  with 
respect  to  municipal  officers,  and  Law  XXII  of  1886  with  respect  to 
communal  officers  all  provide  that  these  officials  are  civilly  responsible 
for  the  damages  which  they  cause  unlawfully  or  by  incompetence, 
intentionally  or  by  gross  negligence,  by  act  or  omission,  in  their  offi- 
cial functions,  to  the  state,  municipality,  conmiunity  or  to  individuals, 
provided  the  damage  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  an  established 
legal  method.  The  municipalities  and  the  conmiunes  are  subsidiarily 
liable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  injured  person  is  unable,  by  reason  of 
the  officer's  financial  incapacity,  to  obtain  damages.  The  ordinary 
courts  have  jurisdiction.  The  official  malfeasance  of  judges  renders 
the  state  liable.  The  civil  liability  of  royal  officers  is  not  precisely 
regulated  by  statute,  but  these  officers  are  liable  to  the  state,  which 
may  through  administrative  channels  collect  damages  from  the  officer. 
The  state  alone  is  liable  to  private  individuals,  but  it  can  be  sued  only 
m  the  special  cases  provided  by  statute,  either  before  the  administra- 
tive or  the  ordinary  courts.* 

>  Perlmaim  in  34  Ztschr.  f.  d.  priv.  u.  Off.  Recht,  109;  24  Arch.  f.  6ff.  Recht,  526; 
Pkscaud,  op,  cU,f  24  Rev.  Gen.  du  Dr.,  501;  Randa,  Die  Schadenersatzpflicht  nach 
fisterreichiachem  Recht,  3rd  ed.,  Wien,  1914;  Die  angebliche  Entschttdigungsklage, 
by  Dr.  Karl  v.  SchOnberger,  64  Allg.  Ost.  Gericht8-Ztg.  (1913),  185-188,  196-200. 
Der  RechtaschutE  der  Einielnen  gegentlber  den  6ffentlichen  Organen  in  Oesterreich, 
by  Cari  v.  Kiasling,  2  Ztschr.  f.  GeseUgebung  (1876),  225-237.  Law  of  July  12, 
1872  in  execution  of  art.  9  of  the  law  of  Dec.  21, 1867  on  the  judicial  power,  2  Ann.  de 
lAg.  Etr.  353-359. 

*  Fefdinandy,  Gejsa  v.,  Staats  u.  Verwaltungsrecht  des  KOnigreichs  Ungam  (trans, 
by  H.  Schiller),  Hannover,  1909,  pp.  186,  191,  194;  Markus,  Desider,  Ungarisches 
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§63.  Switzerland. 

Switzerland,  although  attributing  a  wide  jurisdiction  to  its  law  courts, 
nevertheless  provides  a  judicial  control  over  acts  of  the  administra- 
tion by  means  of  administrative  courts.  The  Federal  Assembly  decides 
jurisdictional  conflicts.  Within  the  administrative  jurisdiction  are 
included  the  following  matters:  the  ordinary  civil  rights;  liberty  of 
conscience  and  worship;  ci\il  status;  burial;  liberty  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry; coinage;  weights  and  measures;  patents;  primary  instruction; 
professional  licenses  and  other  matters.  The  Federal  Council  acts 
as  an  administrative  court,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  Federal  As- 
sembly, The  cantons  have  in  general  adopted  the  federal  adminis- 
trative system.^ 

The  Confederation  in  its  code  of  obligations  provides  for  contractual 
and  non-contractual  liability  for  acts  of  officers  representing  the  state 
as  a  fiskus.  Like  a  private  employer,  however,  the  state  is  relieved 
from  liability  for  wrongful  acts,  provided  it  shows  that  all  precautions 
were  taken  to  prevent  the  injurious  act.  For  acts  of  public  power, 
the  law  differs  in  the  Confederation  and  in  the  cantons,  the  liability 
of  the  state  lacing  frequently  subsidiar}"  to  that  of  the  officer,  and  en- 
forceable against  it  only  on  proof  of  an  unsatisfied  judgment  against 
him.  By  the  federal  law  of  Dec,  9,  1850,  officers  are  divided  into  classes. 
A  direct  liability  of  the  state  is  possible  only  for  acts  of  officers  elected 
by  the  Assembly,  and  not  of  other  officers  (arts.  42-43).  For  many 
other  officers,  all  responsibility,  direct  or  subsidiar}%  is  denied,  although 
some  cantons,  as  Solothurn,  assume  such  responsibility.  The  civil 
liability  of  officers  is  also  limited;  in  fact  the  Swiss  law  rests  largely 
on  the  basis  that  the  officer  is  responsible  only  to  a  superior  adminis^ 
trative  body.  Even  where  civil  liability  is  admitted,  this  body  must 
first  decide  that  there  has  been  a  sufficient  private  injur>'.^  A  proposed 
federal  law  amending  that  of  1850  is  now  being  discussed. 

The  systems  of  state  liability  prevailing  in  the  cantons  differ  widely. 

Verwaltungsre^hti  Tubingen,  1912.  Lafem^'a  account  (I,  64)  is  no  longer  ac- 
curate. 

'  LafeiriSrp,  I»  66. 

*  Die  Revision  dcs  Bundcsgrsetzea  liber  die  VerantwortHchkeit  der  eidgendssiBchen 
Beh5rden  u.  Bc^amten  von  9.  Dez.  1850,  by  U.  Kaufmano  and  Carl  Ott,  31  Ztflchr. 
f.  schw.  Recht  (1912),  601-784. 
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Some,  like  Berae,  admit  liability  for  fault,  suit  being  possible  against 
state  or  officer;  Solothum  admits  only  a  subsidiary  liability,  as  do  some 
other  cantons;  in  Fribourg,  Schalfausen  and  Thurgau,  the  state  may 
be  sued  if  the  superior  administrative  authority  refuses  to  declare  the 
officer  personally  responsible.  In  some  cantons,  as  io  Fribourg,  gross 
fault  is  necessary  before  the  state  can  be  declared  responsible,  in  exact 
contrast  to  the  French  system.  In  Vaud,  by  a  law  of  November  29, 
1904,  the  state  and  commuoes  assume  primary  liability  for  the  wrongful 
acts  of  officers,  reserving  a  right  of  recourse  against  the  offending 
officer.^ 


§  64.  Belgium  and  other  Coimtries. 

The  administrative  systems  prevailing  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands, 
Scandina\aa  and  Greece  constitute  a  different  group  from  those  just 
described.  The  Belgian  system  may  be  taken  as  the  type.  It  is  marked 
by  the  absence  of  administrative  tribunals,  the  judicial  courts  being 
competent  in  litigation  of  all  kinds.  The  separation  of  powers  between 
the  administration  and  the  courts  is  maintained  by  prohibiting  the 
courts  from  all  interference  with  the  administrative  power.  The  only 
recourse  of  the  individual  against  unlawful  administrative  acta  for 
their  annulment  is  before  the  active  administration  itself;  the  ordinary 
judicial  courts  are  incompetent  to  annul  an  illegal  act  of  police  or 
of  an  administrative  authority,  although  they  may  refuse  to  give  it 
efifect.  The  recourse  for  annulment  on  account  of  excess  of  power, 
so  important  a  remedy  in  France,  is  as  unknown  to  the  Belgian  law 
as  to  the  German,  The  legality  of  administrative  acts  thus  escapes 
judicial  control,  except  in  so  far  as  their  execution  or  application  is 
demanded.'     The  regular  courts  have  jurisdiction  of  all  actions  for 

»  Pascaud,  24  Rev.  Gen.  du  Dr.,  ^503-504;  Ziegler,  E.,  Die  direkte  oder  sub- 
si  (iiM.re  Uaftung  dos  8taatcs  und  der  Gemeiiiden  fUr  Versehen  and  Vergehcn  ihrer 
Beamtcn  und  AngpHtelltm  in  7  Ztschr.  f.  schw.  Rceht.  (lu  f.  IHSH),  4S 1-562;  Vaiid, 
Law  of  Nov.  29,  1904,  Aan.  dc  Ug,  Etr.,  19<M,  301 ;  Geneva,  Law  of  May  23.  ltWX>, 
Ann.  de  L6g.  Etr,  1900,  31)2,  The  liability  of  officers  and  state  in  Portugal  and  Rufisia 
is  briefly  outlined  in  Paacaud's  article,  pp,  408  and  50L 

*  Laferridre,  I,  03.  A  rt't^ent  work  on  the  rcaiKinaibility  of  the  state  in  Egj^pt  dia- 
eusses  in  some  detail  the  Belgian,  Italian,  and  other  sj'stcjms.  Aba  EkSalani  Zohny, 
La  r€0ponsabilit<5  de  TEtat  ^gypiien  i  raison  de  Texercicc  de  la  puissance  publique, 
Paris,  1914,  2  v. 
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dtimages  against  the  state  acting  as  a  fiskus,  whether  contractual  or 
non-contmctual.  It  is  otherwise  with  acts  of  public  power.  If  legal, 
or  if  affected  only  with  defect  in  form  or  administrative  irregularity, 
no  action  lies.  But  if  its  illegality  results  from  the  violation  of  indj\id- 
ual  rights,  the  state  may  be  sued.  The  Belgian  courts  and  authors 
seem  to  agree  that  for  faults  or  personal  negligence  of  its  oflScers  in 
the  exercise  of  the  pubhc  power  the  state  is  not  responsible.  Thus 
the  courts  have  held  that  the  state,  province  or  commune  is  not  civilly 
liable  for  the  illegal  acts  of  customs  agents,  for  depredations  committed 
by  troops,  or  for  accidents  to  vessels  in  ports  or  on  canals  as  the  result 
of  bad  service  by  state  officers*^  Communes  are  Uable  for  damages 
done  by  mob  violence. 

Administrative  officers  are  not  hable  to  any  greater  extent  than 
judicial  officers,  t.  e.,  only  for  willfully  wrongful  intent  (doO>  fraud,  or 
gross  negligence.  Honest  mistake  reheves  the  officer  of  liability.  No 
preliminarj'  authorization  is  required  in  order  to  sue  officers,  as  it  is 
in  France  and  most  of  the  countries  which  have  adopted  the  French 
system  of  administration*^ 

§  66.  Roumama. 

Roumania,  in  1866,  abolished  its  Council  of  State  and,  as  in  Belgium, 
the  courts  were  given  an  administrative  jurisdiction — not,  however, 
to  annul  adniinistrative  acts,  for  which  the  active  administration  was 
alone  competent,  but  merely  to  refuse  to  give  them  effect  if  judged 
illegal.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  in  which  Roumania  has  drawn 
upon  the  Belgian  system  for  its  institutions  of  public  law.     By  the 

*  Laferri&re,  I,  95.  The  hiat  decision  is  contrary  to  the  French  law  and  it  secme 
even  to  the  Dutch  law.    14  Clunet,  245;  16  t6w/.  742. 

'  Laferri6rc^  I,  96;  Paacaud,  24  Rev.  Gen.  du  Dr.,  504-505.  By  way  of  exception, 
the  Norwegian  courts  can  pass  on  the  tegallly  of  an  adminifltrativc  act.  Bellom  in 
35  Rev.  Pol.  et  Pari.  (1903),  148  citing  Ussing,  1.,  Le  contentieux  administratif  et  la 
juridiction  administrative  (trans,  by  Dareste),  Copenhagen,  1902,  p.  310,  Further, 
on  the  Belgian  L-iw,  see  Bourquin^  Maurice,  I^a  protection  dea  droits  individudi 
oontre  les  abus  de  poiivoir  dc  Fautorit^  administrative  en  Belgique,  Brujtellea,  1912, 
p.  92«lseg.;  Marcq,  Ren^,  La  responsabiht^  de  la  puissance  pubhque,  Paris,  1911,  pt. 
Ij  ch.  IV;  Etudes  aur  la  responsabiht^  des  administrations  publiques,  by  C.  Beckej^B, 
26  Rev.  de  I'Administration  (1879),  137-168;  37  ibid.  (1890),  92-123;  De  la  respon- 
sabilit^  de  T^tat  et  des  communes,  by  Edouard  Remy,  La  Belgiqae  jud.,  1895,  1410- 
1459. 
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law  of  July  1,  1905,  Roumania  reestablished  an  admiaistrative  court, 
by  creating  a  oew  section  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  which  was  given 
power  to  pass  upon  acts  of  authority,  to  annul  them,  and  in  certain 
cases  even,  to  compel  the  administration  to  reform  them,* 


§  66.  Comparison  of  Continental  Systems. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  the  Anglo-American  system  of  state 
responsibility  for  administrative  acts  resulting  in  private  damage^ 
we  may  briefly  summarize  the  saUent  features  of  the  continental  sys- 
tems of  state  and  official  liabihty.  By  practically  universal  rule  the 
state  in  its  character  as  a  fiskus  or  contractor  or  in  the  exercise  of  acta 
of  gestion  is  liable  in  contract  and  in  tort  for  the  acts  of  its  officers. 
In  some  countries,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  state  is  reUeved  by  proof  of 
all  necessary  precautions  to  avoid  the  injurious  act.  When  the  state 
acts  as  a  public  power  the  measure  of  liability  varies  greatly  from  state 
to  state.  For  acts  of  police,  only  a  limited  hability  is  incurred  at  best — 
in  France  they  may  be  annulled  for  excess  of  power  or  jurisdiction, 
but  pecuniary  damages  are  rarely  awarded;  all  possibility  of  damages 
was  until  recent  years  even  denied.  In  Germany,  the  police  ordinance 
must  be  special  and  must  be  judicially  declared  illegal  before  an  action 
lies*  In  Belgium  if  judged  illegal  the  courts  may  decline  to  give  it 
effect. 

For  private  injuries  resulting  from  acts  of  administration  of  the 
public  service  the  rules  of  liability  differ  from  country  to  country. 
If  the  administrative  act  is  lawful,  compensation  for  injuries  requires 
a  special  statutory  enactment*  France  and  Italy  have  been  held  to 
a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  illegal  or  defective  operation  of 
the  public  service,  this  being  limited  only  by  the  gross  personal  fault 
of  the  officer,  in  which  event  hability  is  charged  to  the  officer  alone. 
In  Germany,  liability  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  officers  has  been  assumed 
by  the  Empire  and  several  of  the  more  important  states.  The  habihty 
is  denied  if  only  negligence  is  chai^eable  to  the  officer,  and  the  injured 
person  might  have  found  relief  in  other  ways  than  by  suit  for  damages. 
The  state  has  a  right  of  recourse  against  the  officer.    In  Spain,  only 

» Le  oontentieiix  des  actea  administratifa  en  Roumame,  by  Paul  Negulesoo,  27 
Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1910),  667-681. 
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acts  of  special  officers  involve  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  but  where 
the  law  imposes  a  definite  duty  upon  the  state  it  may  be  liable  for  its 
officer's  misfeasance  or  non-feasance.  The  officer  is  liable  for  the 
omission  of  acts,  performance  of  which  is  demanded  of  him  in  writing. 
In  Austria  Uability  is  assumed  by  the  central  government  only  for 
wrongful  acts  of  judicial  officers,  a  constitutional  provision  for  general 
liability  for  acts  of  administrative  officers  never  ha\ing  been  carried 
into  effect-  In  Hungary,  as  well  m  in  Argentine/  local  subdivisions 
of  the  government  have  assumed  a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  wrongful  acts  of  administrative  officers,  although^  as  in  some 
of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  liability  is  subsidiary  to  that  of  the 
officer  and  depends  upon  the  production  of  an  unsatisfied  judgment 
against  him.  The  central  government,  as  in  Austria,  is  liable  for  judi- 
cial misfeasance,  and  for  acts  of  administrative  officers,  where  provided 
for  by  statute.  In  Belgium,  the  freedom  of  the  administration  from 
judicial  control,  has  also  limited  the  liability  of  the  state,  except  where 
admitted  by  special  statute,  to  acts  of  private  geMion.  Officers,  how- 
ever, are  liable  for  gross  faults.  Finally,  the  principles  of  liability 
on  the  continent  extend  with  slight  modifications  to  all  political  sub- 
divisions of  the  state — communes,  districts,  departments,  etc.,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Anglo-American  principle  which  subjects  municipal 
corporations  to  rules  quite  different  from  those  governing  the  central 
govcrmnent,  state  or  federal 


ANGLO-AMERICAN   SYSTEM 

§  67.  Judicial  Control  over  Acts  of  Administration. 

In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  the  judicial  control  over 
administrative  acts  is  exceedingly  great,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  rule 
prevailing  in  F>ance  and  in  the  other  countries  ha\dng  a  similar  adminis- 
trative system*  This  control  is  exercised  in  various  ways:  first,  acts 
of  officers  done  under  color  of  office  but  not  in  accordance  with  law 
are  justiciable  in  the  ordinarj^  courts.  The  officer  either  abusing  his 
powers  or  acting  without  jurisdiction,  may  incur  a  civil  or  criminal 
liability,  under  limitations  to  be  discussed  hereafter.  Again,  the  orders 
of  administrative  authorities,  if  contrary  to  law,  may  be  enjoined,  or 
^  Lopez,  L.,  Dcrecho  adm.  fygentiito,  Buenoe  Aires,  1902,  pp.  215  e/  aeg. 
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if  the  authorities  fail  to  cany  out  a  duty  to  individuals  which  the  law 
imposes,  mandamus  will  issue.  The  violation  of  an  administrative 
order,  again,  may  involve  a  penalty.  In  the  enforcement  of  the  penalty 
before  the  courts,  the  latter  will  pass  upon  the  legality  of  the  adminis- 
trative order.*  The  courts  will  not  interfere  with  the  use  of  discre- 
tionary powers  invested  in  administrative  authorities  by  the  law,  but 
only  with  their  abuse,  e.  g.,  failure  to  grant  a  hearing  or  notice,  and  sim- 
ilar violations  of  private  right.  The  remedy  before  the  harmful  act 
has  been  committed  is  generally  against  the  threatened  act  by  petition 
for  injunction,  or  if  unfair  or  illegal,  by  request  that  it  be  reviewed  and 
annulled  or  amended.  After  commission  of  the  act,  the  remedy  is  an 
action  for  damages  against  the  officer,  within  limitations  to  be  noticed, 
or  against  the  state  or  public  corporation,  in  so  far  as  suit  is  permitted. 

§68.  Suit  for  Pecuniary  Damages — Liability  of  Municipal  Corpora- 
tions. 

On    principle,    suits   against   the    central   government   cannot   be 
brought  in  England  or  the  United  States,  without  the  consent  of  the 
government.    This  permission  is  in  general  limited  to  suits  on  con- 
tract, and  excludes  liability  for  the  tortious  acts  of  officers.     One 
reason  for  this  immunity  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  decentralized 
system  of  administration  throws  a  large  share  of  the  exercise  of  public 
powers  upon  political  subdivisions  of  the  state  and  local  bodies  and 
corporations,  which  are  held  to  a  considerable  measure  of  liability, 
analogous  in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  state  in  continental  Europe. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  municipal  corporations 
that  the  distinction  of  governmental  and  private  or  corporate  functions, 
as  a  criterion  of  liability,  has  been  adopted.    So,  for  example,  American 
cities  engaged  in  canying  on  gas  works,  water  works,  the  ownership 
and  management  of  wharves  and  the  towing  of  vessels  for  profit, 
have  been  held  to  respond  in  damages  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  their 
officers,  agents,  or  servants,  provided  these  wrongdoers  acted  within 

*  Goodnow,  op.  cit.,  11,  144,  190  et  9eq,  The  federal  courts  in  the  United  States 
have  a  very  limited  administrative  jmisdiction,  the  remedy  being  practically  limited 
to  appeal  Goodnow,  II,  210.  See  also  T.  R.  Powell,  Administrative  exercise  of  the 
police  power,  24  Harvard  L.  R.  (1911),  26S-289,  333-346, 441-459,  particularly  338, 
441d«e9. 
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the  scope  of  their  apparent  authority,  or  their  misconduct  was  ratified 
by  the  municipality.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  a  municipal  corporation  has  been  held  not 
liable  for  the  torts  of  it-s  fire  or  police  departments,  nor  for  those  of 
its  board  of  health  (except  in  special  cases,  by  statute)  or  of  education, 
nor  for  those  of  any  other  officers  or  agents  in  the  discharge  of  func- 
tions which  are  primarily  governmental  and  incumbent  upon  the 
state,  but  the  performance  of  wliich  it  has  delegated  to  the  munici- 
pality. Neglect  of  ofiicers  in  guarding  prisoners,  or  in  caring  for 
jurymen,  or  in  keeping  jails  or  other  pubfic  buildings  or  highways 
in  repair  will  not  subject  the  corporation  to  legal  liability.^  Injuries 
to  private  property  under  the  vahd  exercise  of  the  police  power  give 
the  individual  owner  no  redress  against  city,  state  or  officer.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  line  of  distinction  between  governmental  and  cor- 
porate functions  is  often  exceedingly  vague*  Tests  which  have  been 
applied  to  determine  the  governmental  character  of  the  act  of  ad- 
ministration are:  that  the  duty  is  enjoined  upon  the  city  by  law; 
that  the  service  is  performed  for  the  general  public;  and  that  the 
city,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  receives  no  special  benefit  from  the 
act.* 

Municipal  corporations  are  now  by  state  statute  compelled  to  as- 
sume Uability  for  numerous  acts  inflicting  damage  upon  private  in- 
dividuals  which  by  common  law  involve  no  responsibility.  Thus, 
damage  to  private  property  in  the  construction  of  public  works, 
damage  by  the  action  of  health  officers,  the  destruction  of  property 
by  mobs,  among  other  matters,  is  compensated  for  by  numerous 
municipal  corporations.* 

A  distinction  is  made  in  the  United  States  between  municipal  cor- 

*  Burdick,  F.  M.,  The  law  of  tort®,  2iid  ed.,  Albany,  1908,  p.  108;  Goodnow,  R  J,, 
Muracipal  home  rule,  New  York,  1906,  ch.  VII,  VIII;  DiDon,  J,  F.,  Comjneiitartes 
OQ  the  law  of  mumcipal  ootporatioiiSf  BoetOD,  1911,  vol.  IV^  ch.  32,  {  I6I0  ei  aeq.^ 
Bonnard,  op.  cit.,  136  d  Bcq, 

*  Burdiek,  op.  eit,,42,  110;  Powell,  24  Harvard  L.  R.  441.  See  the  leading  case  of 
Hill  V,  Boeton,  122  Mass.  344. 

'  See  the  well-retusoned  opinion  in  Evans  v.  City  of  Sheboygan  (Wisconsin^  1913), 
141  N.  W.  Rep.  266, 

*  Billon,  op,  cU.,  IV,  5S  1636-1637. 
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porations  and  what  are  known  as  quasi-corporations — townships, 
counties,  school  districts,  etc. — according  to  which  suits  in  tort, 
except  when  permitted  by  express  statute,  may  not  be  brought  against 
the  latter,  inasmuch  as  they  are  considered  agents  of  the  central 
government  for  greater  convenience  in  administration,  and  share 
the  immunity  from  liability  for  tort  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  state.* 

§  69.  Principle  of  State  Immunity  from  Pecuniary  Liability. 

It  has  been  observed  that  on  principle  the  central  government  in 
English  and  American  law  is  immune  from  liability,  except  in  the 
limited  measiu^  defined  by  statute.  This  principle  of  non-liability 
has  been  explained  on  various  grounds — based  on  history,  fiction, 
convenience,  and  expediency.  The  best-known  of  these  grounds  are 
that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  which  declaration  was  applied  to  the 
sovereign  and  state;  ^  that  the  King  cannot  issue  a  writ  to  himself; ' 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  the  idea  of  supreme  executive  power 
and  subjection  to  suit;  ^  that  a  state  or  nation  would  suffer  an  indig- 
nity in  being  compelled  to  submit  to  a  judgment  and  execution;  ^ 
that  it  would  embarrass  the  state  in  the  performance  of  its  duties, 
to  subject  it  to  suit  at  the  will  of  individuals,  and  to  submit  the 
control  of  its  instruments  and  means  of  carrying  on  the  government, 
and  its  money  and  other  property,  to  judicial  tribunals;  *  that  states 
should  not  be  coerced  to  pay  debts  which  for  various  reasons  they 
might  not  be  willing  or  conveniently  able  to  pay.^ 

In  view  of  this  limited  jurisdiction  of  courts  over  suits  against  the 
state,  and  the  wide  liability  of  oflScers  with  the  resulting  frequency 

>  Dillon,  op,  eU,t  IV,  i  1638  el  aeq.;  Buidick,  op.  cit,,  106;  Goodnow,  Comparative 
administrative  law,  II,  152. 

*  Goodnow,  op.  cit.,  II,  154;  Bonnard,  op.  cil.,  31,  75  et  seq. 

*  U.  S.  V.  Lee,  106  U.  S.  196,  206. 

*  Gray,  J.,  in  Briggs  t'.  light  Boats,  11  Allen,  157  quoted  in  U.  S.  v.  Lee,  106  U.  S. 
206. 

*  John  Marshall  in  the  Virginia  Convention,  3  Elliott's  Debates,  quoted  in  Hans  v. 
Louisiana,  134  U.  S.  1;  also  Matthews,  J.,  In  re  Ayers,  123  U.  S.  443. 

*  U.  S.  p.  Lee,  106  U.  S.  196,  206. 

'  Marshall,  C.  J.,  in  Cohens  v.  Virginia,  6  Wheat.  264,  406,  thus  suggests  the  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  the  eleventh  amendment.  See  W.  Trickett  in  41  Amer.  L.  Rev., 
364-365. 
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of  suit  against  officers  as  organs  of  state  activity,  it  becomes  important 
to  detenume  when  a  suit  against  an  officer  is  in  reality  a  suit  against 
the  state,  and  within  its  protective  immiinity.  In  Great  Britain 
those  who  actuallj^  are  agents  and  instruments  of  the  Crowu  in  its 
governmental  activities  are  shielded  by  the  Crown  from  liability. 
The  distribution  of  governmental  functions  in  England  among  in- 
corporated local  administrative  boards  and  government  departments, 
such  as  health  boards,  commissioners  of  works,  dock  and  bridge 
trustees,  etc.,  enables  an  injured  individual  to  have  recourse  against 
the  corporation  in  cases  where  he  would  have  no  action  against 
the  Crown,  A  distinction  seems,  nevertheless,  to  be  drawn  between 
these  incorporated  bodies  in  fulfilling  public  functions  as  a  substitute 
for  private  enterprise  and  as  a  branch  of  general  governmental 
administration.  For  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  employees  in  the  former 
capacity,  the  corporation  is  liable,  but  not  in  the  latter  case.* 

In  the  United  States  it  has  often  been  difficult  to  distinguish  a  suit 
against  an  officer  from  a  suit  against  the  state  in  the  name  of  an 
officer.  The  general  rule  now  is  that  where  the  adverse  interest  is  in 
the  state,  against  whom  alone  relief  is  asked  and  judgment  will  effect- 
ively operate,  the  action  is  against  the  state,  and,  under  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  eleventh  amendment,  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
federal  courts.^  The  narrow  view  expressed  in  Osbom  f.  The  Bank,^  that 
a  state  is  not  sued  unless  a  party  to  the  record  has  been  definitely 
rejected.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  fact  of  being  a  state 
officer  acting  to  benefit  the  state  should  not  be  enough  to  shield  all 

^  The  Eriglieh  ca»e8  and  priiiciplfe  of  law  are  disciiBsefl  hi  an  admirable  article  on 
••  Liability  for  aote  of  public  servants",  by  W.  Harrison  Moore  in  23  Law  Quar.  Rev. 
(1907),  12-27.  Heo  also  article  by  same  author^  Misfeasance  and  non-feasance  in  the 
liability  of  public  authorities,  30  Law  Quar.  Rev.  (1914),  276-291,  415-4:32;  Boonard, 
op.  cii.,  54  el  aeq.  8ee  particularly  the  following  cases:  Mersey  Docks  Tnjsteca  u. 
Gibbs,  L-  R.  1  H.  L.  93;  Gilb^-rt  v.  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  (lSS6),  17  Q.  B.  D. 
795;  Gibraltsir  Sanitary  Commissioners  v.  Orfila^  15  App*  Ca.  400;  Kinloch  tK  Sec'y 
of  iState  for  India  (1880),  15  CL  Div.  1;  Bainbridge  v.  Poatmaater-General  (190tj), 
1  K,  B.  178, 

'  In  re  Ayers  (1887),  123  U,  S.  443;  Fitta  v.  McGhee  (1899),  172  U.  S.  516;  Hoi> 
kins  I'.  Clemson  College  (1910),  221  U.  8,  636.  See  the  t4^ts  for  distinpiiahmg  a  suit 
against  an  officer  from  one  against  the  state  in  Poindexter  v.  Greeiihow  (1884),  114 
U.  8.  270. 

»  Osbom  p.  U.  S.  Bank  (1824),  9  WTieat,  738  per  Marshall,  C.  J. 
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illegal  acts  under  a  doctrme  of  imm unity  from  suit.  The  exact 
limits  of  the  doctrine  cannot  be  sta.ted  in  any  broad  principle,  but 
may  be  expressed  by  a  number  of  narrow  rules^  applicable  to  special 
elates  of  cases.  For  example,  an  action  against  a  state  officer,  whose 
object  is  to  compel  a  specific  performance  of  the  staters  contract, 
is  a  suit  against  the  state.  ^  In  pro|>erty  cases,  a  suit  against  an 
officer  to  obtain  possession  of  property  in  which  the  state  has  title 
and  possession,^  or  to  compel  him  to  pay  money  out  of  the  state 
treasury,*  or  to  prevent  the  state  frora  using  its  own  property  ^  ia  a 
suit  against  the  state.  In  general,  the  performance  of  ministerial 
duties  by  a  public  officer  may  be  enforced  by  mandamus,  and  this 
is  not  regarded  as  a  suit  against  the  state.  Officers  who  are  clothed 
with  some  duty  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  an  unconstitutional 
statute  may  be  enjoined,  and  the  suit  will  be  regarded  as  one  agaiiist 
the  state  only  where  the  officer  acts  as  a  representative  of  the  state 
without  any  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  statute.^ 

^Hagood  v.  Southern  (1886),  117  U,  S.  52;  North  Carolina  tp.  Temple  (1890),  134 
U.  8.  22;  Louimana  p,  Jymel  ( 1882),  107  U.  S.  711 ;  /n  rr  Ayers  (1887),  123  U.  S.  443. 

•Cimninghiiin  v.  Macon,  et<!.  (1883),  109  U.  8.  446;  Christian  ik  N.  C.  Railroad 
(1800),  133  U,  S.  233.  In  the  Cunningham  case,  Ju&Lice  Miller  classified  at  length 
\h/t  frtrw  in  which  a  suit  against  an  officer  was  held  to  he  a  suit  against  the  state. 

»L0UMiana  ».  Jumel  (1882),  107  U.  S.  711;  Smith  v.  Reeves  (1899),  178  U.  S. 
436. 

•  Belknap  v.  Schild  (1895),  161  U.  S,  10. 

•fo  parU  Young  (1907),  209  U.  S.  123,  154;  Smyth  w.  Ames  (1898),  109  U.  S.  466; 
Phnit ».  Starr  (1903),  188  U.  S.  537;  Gunter  v.  Suuthem,  200  U.  S.  543,  559;  Missis- 
nppi  p,  Winois,  203  U.  S.  335,  340;  cf.  Fitts  v.  McCJhoe,  172  U.  S.  516;  Reagan  v. 
Tnist  Co>,  154  U,  S,  362.  A  valuable  note  as  ta  when  pubhc  officers  are  suhject 
to  suit  ■! though  they  aasume  to  be  acting  for  a  state  or  the  United  States  is  appended 
lo  tJie  feport  of  the  case  of  Sanders  i?.  Saxton  (New  York,  Oct.  1905),  in  108  Amer. 
Stale  Rep.  828,  830-844. 

Valuable  fUdctiasiocifl,  more  or  less  exhaustive,  of  the  cases  and  the  distinctions 
betivT«9i  Buita  agaiD^t  states  and  officers  are  contained  in  a  book  by  Singewald,  Karl. 
Tbp  doctrine  of  non-suability  of  the  state  in  the  United  States,  Baltimore,  1910, 
lad  in  the  following  articles:  The  eleventh  amendment  and  the  non-suability  of  the 
lUU^,  by  A.  F.  Wintersteen,  30  Amer.  Jaiw  Eeg.  (1891),  1-15;  Suability  of  stat-cs  by 
individuab  In  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  by  Jacob  Trieber,  41  Anier.  Law  Rev. 
(1907),  84^8<i9i  Suita  against,  stat^ja  by  individuals  in  the  federal  courts,  by  Wilham 
Tn^gU^  41  Am€r,  Law  Rev.  (1907),  364-383;  The  eleventh  amendment,  by  Herbert 
S.  fiidkx,  W  Cent.  Law  Jour.  ( 1908),  71-76.    See  also  note  iu  7  Coluujbia  Law  liev. 
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§  70.  Limited  Right  of  Action  Granted  by  Statute. 

In  connection  with  the  pecuniary  liability  of  the  state^  we  have 
already  adverted  to  the  limitation  of  responsibility  in  Anglo-American 
law.  Beginning  with  the  maxim  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong, 
which  was  received  in  the  United  States  as  applying  to  the  state,  a 
limit-ed  right  of  action  has  been  gradually  extended  covering  specific 
cases.  The  mast  important  limitation  of  the  right  to  sue  the  Crown 
or  stat-e  is  the  principle  that  no  action  sounding  in  tort  may  he 
brought.  This  non-responsibility  for  tort  has  been  explained  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  acts  only  through  officers  and  that  the  tortious 
act  of  the  officer  is  not  the  act  of  the  government,  which  can  neither 
commit  nor  authorize  a  wrong.  This  antiquated  plea  of  ultra  vires 
and  other  reasons  for  an  immunity  of  the  state  from  liability  for 
tort  have  long  been  abandoned  by  the  legislation,  courts  and  Jurists 
of  Europe,  and  might  well,  with  consequent  enhancement  of  justice, 
be  abandoned  in  Anglo-American  law. 

In  England,  the  individual  addresses  himself  to  the  grace  of  the 
King  by  suing  out  a  Petition  of  Right  which,  when  granted,  opens 
the  right  to  suit  against  the  Crown  as  against  any  ordinary  defendant* 
By  statute,  however,  the  right  is  also  given  to  sue  various  Govern- 
ment Departments  directly.*  In  an  opinion  ver^^  similar  to  that  of 
the  French  Tribunal  of  Conflicts  in  the  Blanco  case  in  1873  it  was 
said  by  Lord  Cottenhara  in  Monckton  i;.  A-G.  (1830),  2  Mac,  &  G. 
402,  412:  *'The  proceeding  by  petition  of  right  exists  only  for  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  and  to  protect  the  latter  against  any  injury  arising  from  the 
acts  of  the  former/*  The  practice  of  suit  by  petition  of  right  extends 
back  to  Edward  III,  and  perhaps  to  Magna  Charta,  but  its  present 
use  is  regulated  by  the  Petitions  of  Right  Act  1860,  23  and  24  Vict., 
c«  34.^    Originally  confined  to  suits  for  the  recovery  of  specific  prop- 


^  Robertson,  Geo.  S.,  The  law  and  practice  of  civil  pmceedings  by  and  against  the 
Crown,  Ijondon,  1908,  Book  L 

*  For  the  history  of  the  Petition  of  Right  see  Anatey,  T.  Chisbohney  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  The  Lord  Cottenham  .  .  .  aa  to  the  law  and  practice  of  petition  of 
right,  London,  1845;  Clode,  Walter,  The  law  and  practice  of  petition  of  right,  Lon- 
don, 1887,  p,  6  et  »eq.  See  also  W.  Harrison  Moore,  The  Crown  aa  a  corporation, 
20  Law  Quar.  Rev.  (19(H),  351-362. 
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erty,  it  may  now  be  defined  as  the  process  by  which  recovery  is  made 
from  the  CrowTi  of  property  of  any  kind,  including  money,  to  which 
the  suppliant  is  legally  or  equitably  entitled,  except  in  cases  where 
this  process  is  ousted  by  some  statutory  mode  of  recovery,^  The 
petition  lies  where  land,  goods  or  money  have  found  their  way  into 
the  possession  of  the  Crown,  and  restitution  is  asked,  or,  in  lieu 
thereof,  compensation  in  money;  or  where  the  claim  arises  out  of 
contract  or  for  goods  supplied  to  a  branch  of  the  government.^  The 
petition  must  rest  on  a  recognized  basis  of  legal  or  equitable  relief, 
and  must  not  be  addressed  to  the  mercy  or  good  nature  of  the  Sover- 
eign. If  the  petition  is  granted,  by  the  endorsement  upon  it  of  the 
fiat:  **Soit  droit  fait  aux  parties,*^  the  action  proceeds  in  the  regular 
courts  having  jurisdiction  of  a  similar  action  between  subject  and 
subject/  The  petition  has  been  held  to  lie  for  the  recovery  of  lands, 
of  incorporeal  hereditaments,  e.  g.,  rent,  of  chattels  real,  of  specific 
chattels  or  their  value,  of  money  claims  in  general  not  founded  on 
tort,  of  liquidated  sums  due  under  contracts,  of  payment  for  services 
rendered,  of  unliquidated  damages  for  breach  of  contract,  of  duties 
overpaid,  of  compensation  under  special  statutes  and  other  cases* 
Where  the  petition  presents  a  case  of  mixed  contract  and  tort,  the 
fiat  is  usually  granted  to  secure  a  decision  whether  the  claim  is  really 
founded  in  contract  or  in  tort  or  is  severable.  The  petition  will  not  lie 
where  the  claim  is  not  founded  in  law  or  equity  (avS  this  term  is 
understood  in  its  technical  sense  in  English  law),  nor  where  the 
claim  sounds  in  tort^  nor  where  it  is  brought  for  infringement  of  a 
patent,^  for  pensions  to  military,  naval  or  civil  officers  of  the  Crow^i, 
nor  for  the  distribution  of  an  award  received  by  the  Crown  from  a 
foreign  government  for  the  benefit  of  its  subjects/     In  this  last  re- 

*  Roberteon,  op,  cU,,  331,  See  definition  of  *' relief"  under  }  16  of  the  Petition  of 
Eight  Act,  1860, 

» Feftther  u.  The  Queen  (1865),  6  B.  &  S.  257,  204. 

*  The  practice  is  fuOy  discuseed  in  the  works  of  RoboTtson  a.iid  Clode,  ituprn. 

*  Thia  has  been  altered  by  5  29  of  the  Patent  and  Designs  Act,  1907,  7  Ed.  VII,  29, 
by  which  the  Crown  is  made  liable  as  is  a  Bubject  for  patent  infringemcnt^g.  The 
development  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  same;  up  to  1910,  the  United  Statea 
wa«  not  suable  for  patent  infringement. 

*  The  cases  in  support  of  this  dassificatioa  are  noted  in  Eobcftson,  op.  cU.t  330 
et  uq.,  and  in  Clode,  op,  eii. 
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spect,  the  practice  of  France  and  the  United  States  is  in  harmony, 
and  throughout  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  in  accord  with  EngUsh 
practice  m  that  of  the  United  States,  The  various  British  colonies 
have  enacted  statutes  rendering  the  government,  under  definite  Umi- 
tations,  subject  to  suit— some  of  them,  like  Canada  (39  Vict.,  c.  27), 
adopting  a  rule  of  liability  very  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
others  granting  more  extended  rights  to  the  subject,  as,  e.  g,,  some  of 
the  provinces  of  Australia,  and  others  still,  restricting  the  right  to 
contract  claims  purely,  as,  e,  g.,  Newfoundland  (27  Vict.,  c.  8) J  There 
seems  now  to  be  little  doubt  that  aliens  can  sue  as  well  as  subjects.* 

In  the  United  Statues,  where  the  power  to  pay  debts  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been  held  to  reside  in  the  le^lature,  it  was  only  by  a 
gradual  process  that  a  limited  right  of  judicial  rehef  against  the  state 
has  been  granted  by  statute.  The  fact  that  such  permission  to  sue 
is  a  matter  of  grace  finds  expression  in  numerous  limitations  on  the 
right  of  the  clmmant,  and  in  various  pri\ileges  granted  to  the  govern- 
ment. For  example,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  estab- 
lished in  1855,  even  though  extended  by  several  acts,  particularly  the 
Tucker  Act  of  March  3,  1887  (24  Stat.  L.  505),  is  limited  to  a  few 
specific  cases,  and  practically  excludes  all  right  of  action  for  tort 
injuries.  The  government,  moreover,  always  has  the  right  of  appeal, 
the  individual  in  specified  cases  only.  Where  the  claimant  prac- 
tices fraud  in  the  statement,  proof,  establishment  or  allowance  of 
his  claim,  the  whole  claim  is  forfeit-ed.* 

Besides  the  legislative  relief  of  claimant-s  of  certain  kinds  through 
Congressional  standing  committees,  such  as  those  on  War  Ckims, 
Private  Land  Claims,  and  others,  numerous  classes  of  claims  have  by 
special  statute,  such  as  the  French  Spoliations  Act,  Indian  Depredations 
Act  and  others,  or  by  general  act,  such  as  the  Tucker  Act  of  1887, 
been  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims."*    Moreover,  under  the  Bowman 


'  The  colonial  ettttutefl  are  set  out  io  Appendix  B  of  Clodei  op.  cit. 

'  House  Rep.  134,  43rd  Cong.,  2nd  sess,,  p.  193  (Lawrence's  Report  on  Law  of 
ctaimg  against  governmental  1875);  Robertson,  op.  cU-^  364. 

»  R.  a,  f  1086. 

*  The  history  of  the  court  of  claims  and  its  jurisdiction  is  discussed  in  an  article  by 
Judge  Richardson  in  7  8cjuthom  Law  Rev.  (1SS2),  781-811^  al^j  priotvcd  in  vohmu*  17, 
Court  of  Claima  reportSj  and  reprint^  separately;  in  a  valuable  article  by  Ernst 
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of  March  3,  1883  (22  Stat.  L.  485),  Congress  or  the  head  of  an 
Executive  Department  may  refer  claims  to  the  Court  for  the  investi- 
gation and  determination  of  facts,  without  entering  final  judgment. 
Among  the  states,  many  have  established  tribunals  or  boards  to  hear 
claims  and  report  their  findings  to  the  legislature,  while  some  give 
entire  jurisdiction  over  claims  to  committees  of  the  legislature*  In 
only  a  few  states  is  there  a  constitutional  prohibition  den3mig  the 
suability  of  the  state.  The  measure  of  liability  assmned  by  the 
states  follows  somewhat  that  adopted  by  the  federal  government. 

Aliens  may  sue  in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  claims  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court,  provided  their  own  government  permits  itself 
aimilarly  to  be  sued  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
judicially  determined  that  this  right  is  accorded  to  citizens  of  Prussia, 
Hanover^  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Spain,  Belgium,  Italy,  Great 
Britain  and  a  few  other  countries.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  govern- 
toentB  permit  themselves  to  be  sued,  and  most  of  them  in  a  far  wider 
rmgie  of  cases  than  those  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Cfaums^  this  provision  for  reciprocity  hardly  acts  as  a  limitation  on 
the  right  to  sue.^ 

Under  the  Tucker  Act,  which  in  certain  cases  confers  concurrent 
jurisdiction  on  the  lower  federal  courts,  the  Court  of  Claims  received 
its  widest  range  of  general  jurisdiction.  That  act  grants  the  Court 
jurisdicUon  on  (1)  all  claims  founded  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  any  law  of  Congress,  except  for  pensions;  (2)  upon 
any  regulation  of  an  Executive  Department;  (3)  upon  any  contract, 
^jipfuaa  or  implied,  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  or 
(4)  upon  claims  for  damages,  fiquidated  or  unhquidated^  in  cases  not 


F^ieuiid,  Private  claims  against  the  state,  8  Pol.  Sc.  Quiir.,  625Hi52;  in  two  artinlpfl  by 
C.  C,  Binuey,  Origiii  and  development  o!  lej^al  recourse  against  the  IT,  S.^  57  Amer, 
Imm  Regsf  372-395  and  Element  of  tort  as  affecting  the  legal  liability  of  the  U.  S., 
20  Tale  Law  Joum.i  95^110;  in  an  article  by  Judge  Atkinson,  The  United  States 
Court  of  Claims,  46  Amer.  Law  Rev.,  227-240.  The  iurisdiction  of  the  Court  is 
eadiaoslively  reviewed  by  Jtifltice  Harlan  in  U.  8.  v.  New  York,  160  U*  S,  598.  The 
pRmaunifl  reUting  to  the  Court  are  now  found  in  the  Judicial  Code,  36  Stat.  L. 
1135  ei  mq. 

*  R.  S.,  j  1068.  Sec  the  numeroufl  cases  in  which  judicial  determinations  have 
beeo  made  of  the  right  of  citizens  of  certain  foreipi  countries  to  sue  in  2  Fed.  Stat. 
AaiL  66  aod  flchera  r.  U.  S.,  9  Ct.  CL  254;  see  also  Brown  v.  U*  S.,  6  Ct.  CL  171. 
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sounding  in  tort..  The  exception  of  tort  claims  acts  as  the  greateat 
sinj^lc  limitation  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  but  it  seems  now 
to  be  fairly  certain  that  it  does  not  affect  a  claim  under  subdivimons 
(1)  and  (2),  i,  <?,,  founded  on  the  Constitution,  a  law  of  Congress,  or 
Executive  regulation,  notwithstanding  its  tortious  origin,-  Coogreea 
may  under  the  Bowman  Act  and  by  special  statute  refer  tort  caaee 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  as  it  has,  for  example,  in  the  numerous  cases 
of  collision  between  private  vessels  and  government  vessels  which 
have  been  so  referred,^  or  may  itself  allow  tort  claims.  When  Congress 
waives  the  government's  immunity  from  suit,  the  waiver  is  strictly 
construed  and  will  in  the  absence  of  clear  evidence  of  a  contrary  in- 
tention be  held  to  waive  only  well-known  special  defenses,  e.  g,^  the 
statute  of  hmitations,  and  not  such  a  general  defense  as  the  tortious 
nature  of  the  claim  or  its  origin  in  an  unauthorized  wrong  of  an  offi- 
cer.^ Congress  alone,  and  not  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  can  waive 
the  privilege  of  the  government  not  to  be  sued.* 

On  principle,  the  United  States  government  is  not  liable  for  the 
negligence,  misfeasance  or  non-feasance  of  its  officers,^  even  though 

J  Dooley  v,  U.  S.,  182  U.  S.  222;  Basso  v.  U.  S.,  40  Ct.  CI.  202;  Chris tie-Strpet 
Commission  Co,  y.  U.  S.,  136  Fed,  336.  See  an  inatmcfcive  article  by  C.  C.  Binney, 
Element  of  tort  as  affecting  the  legal  liability  of  the  U,  S.,  20  Vale  Law  Joura.^  95-1 10. 

'  In  England,  in  such  cases,  the  government  undertakes  the  defense  of  the  naval 
officer  who  may  be  sued  for  this  tort^  and  pays  any  judgment  found  agaiast  him. 
On  the  C/ontinent,  regular  judicial  remedies  arc  providn*!  in  the  ordinary  oourts  or  in 
administnitive  oourta  for  casea  in  which  vessels  owned  by  individuals  have  suflFered 
damage  by  collision  with  public  vesseb,  A  federal  bill  to  permit  suit  agaiiwt  the 
U.  S*  governmc^nt  in  all  such  cases  hai*  not  yet  become  a  lawj  see  Argument  in  sup- 
port of  Bill  S.  7627  (lat^-r  H.  R.  64,  Sen.  16B2,  «3rd  Cong.»  Iflt  si^.)  ponujtting  suita 
against  the  U,  S.  for  damages  by  vessi^ls  owned  or  operated  by  the  U.  S.— Amend- 
mente  to  admiralty  law,  Senate  Hearings,  1910,  p.  11. 

A  gratuitous  aubsidiarj'  liability  is  recogniijed  for  cextiiin  claims,  as,  c.  ff.,  the  In- 
dian Depredation  Claims  according  to  the  Act  of  1891.  Leigh  ton  tK  V,  S,,  161  U.  8. 
291;  Wonlverton  ik  Ih  S.,  29  Ct.  CL  107;  Love  v.  U*  S.,  29  Ct.  CL  332;  Pino  i;.  U.  R. 
38  Ct.  CL  64;  Labadie  y.  U.  S.,  32  CL  CL  368. 

»  Dahlgren  v,  U.  8.,  10  Ct.  CL  3^;  U.  S.  i>,  Irwin,  127  U.  S.  125;  Haskell  p.  U.  8., 
9  Ct.  CL  410;  U,  B,  p.  Cumming,  130  U.  S.  452. 

*  Carrie  IL  S.,  98  U.  8.  433. 

»  German  Bank  ik  U.  8.,  148  U,  S.  573,  particularly  579;  Moflfat  i».  U.  S.,  112  U.  a 
24;  Whilcaide  f.  U.  S.,  93  U.  8.  247;  Hart  t^  U.  S.,  95  U.  8,  316;  Langford  v.  U.  S,, 
101  LL  8.  341  and  numerouB  other  cases.  See  also  Bark  Eliza  (opimoe  of  Cusbiii^ 
Atty.  Gen  J,  7  Op.  At.  Gen.  229,  237. 
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in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties.^  Nor  can  an  officer  by  unau- 
thorized acts  fix  any  liability  on  the  United  States,  although  it  may 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  government  or  done  in  its  interest.^  Where 
the  government  derives  a  financial  benefit,  at  the  expense  of  an  in- 
dividualy  from  the  unauthorized  act  of  an  officer,  it  usually  makes 
provision  for  the  payment  by  the  Treasury  of  any  judgment  against 
the  officer  *  or  permits  a  suit  on  implied  contract/  The  remedy  for 
injuries  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or  misfeasance  or  non-feasance 
of  officers  is  by  appeal  to  Congress/ 

While  the  phrase  "not  sounding  in  tort"  prevents  a  claimant  from 
waiving  a  tort  and  suing  ex  contractu,  even  in  a  case  where  he  could 
have  done  so  at  common  law,*  there  is  great  difficulty  in  drawing  a 
clear  line  between  claims  disallowed  on  the  ground  of  tort,  and  those 
allowed  on  implied  contract.  Some  of  the  cases  in  which  jurisdiction 
has  been  declined  on  the  ground  of  tort  are  the  following:  failure  to 
remove  the  wreck  of  a  government  vessel;^  faulty  construction  of 
a  dam;^  failure  to  put  proper  light  on  pier;^  wrongful  diversion  of 


>  Langfoid  v.  U.  S.,  101 U.  S.  341;  Belknap  v.  Schild,  161  U.  S.  10;  Morgan  t^.  U.  S., 
14  WalL  531;  Hill  v.  U.  S.,  149  U.  S.  593.    See  Story  on  Agency,  8th  ed.,  412. 

*  Fik>r  p.  U.  S.,  9  Wall.  45;  Gibbons  t^.  U.  S.,  8  Wall.  269.  In  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe,  as  we  have  seen,  the  government  is  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  officers 
in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and  the  government  is  nearly  always  liable 
iHiere  the  act  of  the  officer  has  benefited  it. 

*  The  government,  for  example,  by  statute  pays  judgments  against  customs  col- 
lectors for  excess  duties  unlawfully  levied.  See  also  Mechem,  Public  offices  and 
officers,  Chicago,  1890,  J  879. 

« State  Nat.  Bank  v.  U.  S.,  24  Ct.  CI.  488;  qf.  Knote  v.  U.  S.,  95  U.  S.  149;  U.  S.  t^. 
Great  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  112  U.  S.  645;  U.  S.  v.  Bank,  96  U.  S.  30. 

In  the  case  of  Knote  t^.  U.  S.  it  was  said:  "To  constitute  an  implied  contract  with 
the  U.  S.  there  must  have  been  some  consideration  moving  to  the  U.  S.;  or  they  must 
have  received  the  money,  charged  with  a  duty  to  pay  it  over;  or  the  claimant  must 
have  had  a  lawful  right  to  it  when  it  was  received,  as  in  the  case  of  money  paid  by 
mistake." 

« Gennan  Bank  v.  U.  S.,  148  U.  S.  573;  Dooley  v.  U.  S.,  182  U.  S.  222. 

*  McArthur  o.  U.  S.,  29  Ct.  CI.  194.  So  daim  for  property  unlawfully  taken  can- 
not be  converted  into  one  of  implied  contract  by  suing  for  the  use  of  the  property. 
Ribas  V,  U.  8.,  194  U.  S.  315. 

'  McArthur  v.  U.  S.,  29  Ct.  CI.  191. 

*  Haywaid  v.  U.  S.,  30  Ct.  CI.  219. 
•Walton  V.  V.  8.,  24  Ct.  CL  372. 
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watercourse;*  coUision  of  government  vessel  with  a  private  vessel;' 
wrongful  diversion  of  proceeds  of  lands  ;^  illegal  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment;* or  taking  of  property  from  an  arrested  person  by  the  arresting 
officer;  ^  an  injury  to  an  employee  of  the  government  in  official  work;^ 
seizure  of  private  vessel  by  military  forces  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war;  ^ 
or  compelling  a  master  to  proceed  to  sea  with  resulting  injury  to  his 
vessel^ 

Until  the  Act  of  June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.  851)  made  the  govern- 
ment liable  to  reasonable  compensation  for  the  unauthorized  use  of 
a  patent,  a  peculiar  Une  of  decisions  left  much  doubt  upon  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  government  for  such  use  *  Where  the  claim  was  brought 
for  infringement,  it  was  dismisseil  for  lack  of  jurisdiction  on  the  ground 
of  tort/"*  nor  could  the  officer  using  the  patent  be  used.^*  Where,  how* 
ever,  instead  of  denjing  the  private  right,  as  in  the  above  cases,  the 
government  recognized  the  patentee's  right,  expressly  or  by  impUcation, 
a  recovery  on  implied  contract  wa^  allowed**^  The  same  criterion  has 
been  apphed  generally  to  property  wrongfully  held  by  government 
officers.  If  the  government  alleges  title  in  itself,  it  is  a  tort  in  case 
title  proves  to  be  in  the  private  individual,  and  there  is  no  jurisdiction;  ** 
otherwise,  if  the  private  title  is  recognized. 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  as  to  what  is  a  *' taking**  of  property  for 
pubUc  use  within  the  principle  of  constitutional  liability  for  eminent 

'  Mills  V,  U.  S.,  46  Fed.  7^ 

*  Denma  p.  U.  S.,  2  Ct.  CL  210, 

»  Milwraukec  p.  U.  S.,  1  Ct.  CL  187. 
*Spiccri..  U.  S.,  lCt.CL3ie. 

*  Mann  i».  U.  S,,  32  Ct.  CI  580, 

*  Hayes'  caae,  46  Ct.  CI.  282. 

^  Herrera  Nephews'  Case,  43  Ct.  CI.  430;  Fknt  InTefltment  Cb»  Case,  45  Ct.  CL 
374. 

*  Morgan  p.  U.  S.,  14  WaU.  531. 

*  See  artide  by  C.  C.  Binney,  The  govefoment's  liability  for  the  use  of  patejited 
iDveDtioQS,  52  Amer,  Law  Reg.  (1904),  22-53.  The  Patent  Act  of  Austria,  France, 
and  Geimjuiy  provides  that  govemment  is  liable  for  use  of  private  patent. 

"SchiUinger  p.  U.S.  (1894),  155  U,  S.  163;  Russell  p.  U.  S.  (1901),  182  U.  8.  516; 
Sullivan  rl  at  v.  V.  S.,  23  Ct.  CL  477. 

"  Belknap  r.  Schild  (1895),  161  U.  S.  10. 

"  U.  S.  P.  Palmer  (1888),  128  U.  S.  262;  U.  S.  v,  Beitlan  Fireanns  Co.  (1894),  156 
D.  S.  552;  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  42  Ct.  CI.  365. 

»»  Langfoid  i^.  U.  S.,  101  U.  S.  341;  U,  S.  »,  Lynah,  188  U,  S.  445. 
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domain.  Thus,  the  overflow  of  private  land  reudermg  it  worthless,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  and  improve  the  navi- 
gability of  a  river,  done  mider  authority  of  Congress,  was  held  a  sufli- 
cient  taking  to  warrant  recovery;  *  whereas  the  injury  to  and  destruc- 
tion of  agricultural  lands  on  the  bank  in  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  river  ^  and  the  raising  of  the  river  level  in  improving 
navigation,  thereby  preventing  an  adjoining  owner  from  draining  his 
canals  into  the  river  ^  were  held  to  he  consequential  damages  and  not 
to  constitute  a  *' taking**  of  private  property.  Even  before  the  Tucker 
Act,  a  claim  for  the  taking  of  property  under  eminent  domain  was 
held  to  arise  ex  cmiimdu  and  not  ex  delicto  J  Negligence  of  officers 
doing  injury  to  property  in  carrying  out  authorized  govenmient  opera- 
tions v^nll  not|  in  the  absence  of  a  *Haking*'  of  such  property,  warrant 
a  recove^}^^ 

The  following  have  been  held  to  be  claims  on  implied  contract: 
impressment  of  wagon-train  or  other  private  property  by  mihtary 
officer  in  an  emergency;  ^  misappropriation  of  gold  certificates  pre- 
sented to  proper  officer  for  redemption,  but  applied  by  him  to  make 
up  Ills  o^Ti  indebtedness  to  the  government;'  unlawful  eviction  of 
a  tenant  under  lease;®  a  grant  by  Congress  of  moneys  as  a  gratuity.* 
But  there  is  no  implied  contract  to  pay  for  merely  voluntary  ser\dce 
to  the  government/^  although  there  is,  if  rendered  in  expectation  of 
compensation  and  Congress  refers  the  claim***    Nor  is  there  any  Uabil- 


»  U.  S,  V,  Lynah,  188  U.  S.  445;  PumpeUy  v.  Gre«n  Bay  Co.,  13  Wall.  166. 

"  Jackson  V.  U.  S.,  47  Ct.  CL  579,  230  U.S.  I  (June  16,  1913)  &nd  Hughes  v.  U.  S., 
230  U.  S.  24  (June  16, 1913);  cj.  Bedford  t^  U,  S,,  192  U.  S.  217, 225;  U.  S.  v.  Cbaudler^ 
Dunbar  Co.,  229  U.  S.  63  (May  16,  1913). 

»  Mills  tK  U,  S.,  46  Fed.  738. 

*  U,  S.  u.  Great  Falls  Mfg.  Co.,  112  U.  S.  645. 

*  12  Dec.  Comp.  of  the  Treasury,  680,  582.  Fa>T»ent  of  Malambo  fire  claimB  in 
Panama,  Sen.  Doc,  858,  61at  Cong.,  3rd  eess.,  pp.  2,  4. 

*  Mason  v.  U.  S.,  14  Ct.  CL  59;  U.  S.  v.  Rusael,  13  Wall.  623. 
'State  Nat.  Bank  p.  U.  S.,  24  Ct.  CI.  488. 

*  Dunbar  v,  U.  S.,  22  Ct.  CL  109, 
♦Miimford  v.  V,  S.,  31  Ct.  CI  210. 

'*  Boston  IK  District  of  Columbia,  19  Ct.  CL  31. 

i»  Roberts  i*.  U.  S,,  92  U.  S.  41.  lo  England  and  Canada,  there  seems  little  doubt 
thai  a  petitlao  of  right  lies  for  aervicee  rendered;  see  cases  cited  in  Eobertson,  op.cU.t 
338. 
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ity  on  implied  contract  for  moneys  illegally  received  by  consuls/  nor 
for  property  captured  from  a  public  enemy,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  a  loyal  private  citizen  and  been  unlawfully  confiscated;^ 
nor  h  there  any  implied  contract  to  make  good  the  losses  of  an  individ- 
ual from  the  wrongful  acts  of  officers,^  except  in  the  cases  of  authorized 
appropriation  of  property  above  mentioned. 

When  the  government  enters  into  a  contract  with  an  individual 
or  corporation  it  divests  itself  of  its  sovereign  character  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  particular  transaction  and  assumes  that  of  an  ordinary  citi- 
zen.* In  contractual  relations,  we  find  the  most  frequent  waivers 
of  the  state's  immunity  from  suit.  It  becomes  subject  to  the  rules 
of  private  law  in  the  interpretation  of  the  obligations  under  the  con- 
tract, with  the  exception  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  agency.  The  officer 
contracting  in  the  name  of  the  government  stands  in  a  somewhat 
different  legal  relation  to  it  than  the  ordinary  agent  to  his  principal. 
So,  for  example,  while  the  private  agent  binds  the  principal  to  the 
extent  of  his  apparent  and  ostensible  authority,  every  one  dealing  with 
government  officers  is  bound  by  their  actual  authority,  and  by  every 
requirement  of  form,  even  by  the  amount  of  appropriations,  which 
may  limit  the  power  to  incur  obligations.^  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
unauthorized  act  of  an  officer  does  not  bind  the  government  unless 
it  is  subsequently  ratified^^  although  his  authority  may  be  implied 


*  The  Bark  Serme,  6  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  617  (Gushing). 

*  Fflwcett  P.  U.  S.,  25  Gt.  CL  178. 
»  Langford  u.  U*  8.,  101  U.  8.  341. 

*  U.  S.  p.  N.  A.  C.  Co.,  74  Fed.  145.  151;  So.  Pac.  v.  U.  S,,  28  Ct,  a.  77;  Cook  p. 
U.  S.,  91  U.  S.  398;  Purcell  Envelope  Co.  w.  U.  S.,  47  Ct.  CL  1,  24.  See  the  following 
articles:  Government  contracfca,  4  Amer.  Law  Rev.j  1-17;  Government  contracUr 
by  C.  F*  Canisi,  43  Amer,  Law  Rev.  (1909),  1-28,  and  161-191;  cf,  Pemquet.  E., 
Contmta  dc  T^tat  et  travaux  publics,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1890;  Der  Staat  als  Kontrabent, 
by  G.  Gro8ch^  5  Jahrbych  des  tiff,  RecbtB  (1911),  267-284  (enapbafiiziug  treaty  re- 
latione), and  Navarra,  P.  G.,  Lo  stato  nei  contratti  con  perBOne  private,  Turin, 
1911. 

*  Pierce  u.  U.  S,,  1  Ct.  CL  270;  R.  S.,  i  3679;  Sbipman  p.  U.  8.,  18  Ct,  CI.  138; 
Dunwoody  v,  U.  S.,  143  U.  S.  578;  Hawkins  n.  U.  8.,  96  U.  8.  689;  Sprague  v.  U.  S„ 
37  Ct.  CL  447;  Hume  v,  U,  8.,  132  U.  S.  406;  Neibon  v,  Lagow.  12  Howard,  98. 

*  Whiteaide  t*.  U,  8.,  12  Ct.  CL  10,  93  U.  S.  247;  Reeeide  v.  U  S.,  2  Ct.  CL  1,  7  Ct 
CL  82;  Pierce  t».  U.  S.,  7  WalL  666;  Hooe  u.  U.  8.,  218  U.  S.  322,  336;  Filor  v,  U,  S^ 
9  Wall,  45;  U,  8.  v.  Speed,  8  WaU.  77. 
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from  the  language  of  the  statute  under  which  he  acts.^  His  authority 
most  be  proved,  where  the  allegations  of  the  petition  are  traversed,' 
although  a  contractor  may  assume  that  an  authorized  discretion  has 
been  properly  exercised.'  There  is  a  presumption  against  the  officer's 
incurring  any  personal  liability  on  account  of  a  public  contract  con- 
cluded by  him.^ 

The  obligations  of  contractors  have  occasionally  been  increased  or 

materially  altered  by  a  subsequent  general  statute.     This  has  been 

Aeld  by  the  Court  of  Claims  not  to  involve  any  liability  on  the  part 

of  the  government,  it  being  considered  that  the  United  States  when 

sued  as  a  business  fiskus  entering  into  contracts  cannot  be  made  liable 

for  acts  of  legislation,  enacted  in  its  character  as  a  sovereign: 

"Whatever  acts  the  government  may  do,  be  they  legislative  or  exec- 
utive, so  long  as  they  be  public  and  general,  can  not  be  deemed  to  alter, 
modify,  obstruct  or  violate  the  particular  contracts  into  which  it  enters 
^th  private  persons.'' » 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  rule  prevailing  in  France,  where 
liability  of  the  state  is  incurred  for  such  indirect  violation  of  the  terms 
of  government  contracts.* 

LIABILITY  OF  OFFICERS — COMPARATFVB  LAW 

§  71.  Ric^t  to  Sue  Officer.    The  Method  of  Protecting  Officer. 

We  have  adverted  at  various  places  to  the  responsibility  of  officers 
for  their  torts.  In  many  states,  as  has  been  observed,  the  officer  is 
held  personally  responsible  for  his  tort,  e.  g.,  in  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britaui,  in  Portugal,  in  Greece,  in  Zurich,  in  Brazil,  in  Argentine, 
and  in  other  countries,  the  state  itself  being  on  principle  immune  from 

>  Rivea  v.  U.  8.,  28  Ct.  a.  249. 
•CalkiDB  V.  U.  S.,  1  Ct.  Q.  382. 
» Thompson  v,  U.  8.,  9  Ct.  a.  187. 

*  Hodgson  V,  Dexter,  1  Cranch,  345;  Parks  v.  Roes,  11  Howard,  362. 

» Deming  v,  U.  8.,  1  Ct.  CI.  (1865),  190;  Jones  and  Brown  v.  U.  8.,  1  Ct.  a.  (1865), 
384;  Wilson  o.  U.  8.,  11  Ct.  CI.  (1875),  513.   8ee  also  supra,  p.  128,  note  3. 

*  The  injury  must,  however,  be  direct  and  material,  and  not  merely  consequential 
and  speculative.  8ee  article  Des  rapports  entre  les  pouvoirs  de  police  et  les  pouvoirs 
de  gestion  dans  les  situations  contractuelles  by  Henri  Ripert,  22  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1905), 
1 0t  9eq,,  abo  supra,  p.  127. 
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liability.  lo  these  states  no  admimstrative  consent  to  sue  the  oflScer 
is  necessary,  and  in  Belgium  and  Austria,  it  is  no  longer  required. 

In  Spain,  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  some  of  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, the  administrative  system  rests  on  the  principle  of  the  Roman 
law  that  the  officer  is  not  suable  at  the  will  of  every  person,  but  that 
he  is  responsible  to  the  superior  administrative  body  under  whose 
authority  he  acts.  These  states  have  practically  all  borrowed  the 
French  sj^tcm  under  article  75  of  the  constitution  of  the  ye^r  VIII, 
which  required  that  the  Council  of  State  give  its  consent  before  the 
officer  could  be  sued.  This  operates  not  only  as  a  protection  to  ad- 
ministrative officers  but  also  insures  the  independence  of  the  admin- 
istration. In  Germany,  howeveri  this  preliminary  question  is  decided 
by  a  body,  judicial  in  character  £ind  independent  of  the  administrar 
tion.  Where  the  officer  is  suable,  the  ordioar^^  judicial  courta  gen- 
erally have  jurisdiction.  Some  system  of  limitation  upon  the  right 
of  suit  still  exist^s  in  the  countries  above  mentioned.  In  France, 
instead  of  a  preliminary  administrative  consent  to  suit,  the  plaintiff 
who  brings  a  vexatious  action  against  an  officer  is  subject  to  penalty, 
which  acts  as  a  sufficient  restriction  upon  unwarrantable  actions.  The 
administration  in  countries  possessing  the  French  s>*stem  of  admiin»- 
tive  courts  may  still  raise  the  conflict  if  it  believes  that  an  act  of 
administration  will  be  called  into  question  before  the  ordinar>^  courts 
through  the  action  against  the  officer.^  In  various  countries  of  Latin- 
America  responsibility  is  often  thrown  upon  the  oflScer  in  order  to 
shield  the  state  from  liability.  The  frequent  insolvency  of  the  officer 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  ineffective  recourse  of  an  injured  individual 
against  an  administrative  act  in  those  countries. 

Up  to  1909  and  1910,  when  Prussia  and  the  Empire  assumed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  wrongful  acts  of  officers,  the  hability  of  the  officer 


*  De  la  reeponsabitit^  des  fonctionnaircs  publics,  by  Maurice  BeUoro,  Rev.  PoL  et 
Pari.,  1903,  103^  pp.  148-153;  De  la  oomp^tence  des  tribunaux  judiciaires  i  T^ard 
dcB  fcmctionnaires  dc>  Fordid  adniJiiistratif,  by  M.  Mas8oni<5,  26  Rev.  Gen.  du  Dr. 
(19Q2),  lS-36;  Bepaule,  J.,  op.  cU.,  49,  107,  143,  159;  Quaraota,  op.  di,,  in  le  D 
Fikngieri,  273  ci  $«q.:  Die  Verwaltungsgerichtabarkeit  iq  Frankreich  und  der  Cotueil 
d'Etat,  by  W.  Hagens,  17  Archiv  f,  5fT.  Recht  (1902),  373-412,  at  3S7;  Geser,  A., 
Zivilrechtlichc  Vcrantwortlichkoit  der  n<*aint4>ii,  Frriburg,  IS99;  Delius,  Haftpfiiclit 
der  Beamten,  Berlin,  1909;  Brand,  A.,  Uus  BeaiDtearechi  (in  Pmasia),  Berlin,  1914. 
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in  Grermany  was  perhaps  greater  than  in  other  countries.  In  France, 
the  liability  of  oflScers  before  the  courts  is  both  narrower  and  wider 
than  in  Anglo-American  law — narrower,  inasmuch  as  the  ordinary 
courts  are  not  allowed  to  decide  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  administration,  and  wider,  in  that  a  purely  personal  act  may 
render  him  liable  in  damages,  whether  done  in  the  performance  of  a 
ministerial  or  discretionary  duty.* 

In  Anglo-American  law,  while  in  theory  the  liability  of  the  officer 
is  substituted  for  that  of  the  state,  in  practice  the  officer  is  so  well 
protected  that  the  remedy  is  in  many  cases  illusory.  In  England,  a 
special  act  exists  to  protect  public  officers  from  suit,  in  addition  to  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  which  will  be  noticed  presently.  The 
Public  Authorities  Protection  Act  of  1893  (56  and  57  Vict.,  c.  61) 
protects  public  officers  against  claims  which  are  ill-founded  or  stale, 
by  providing  for  suit  within  six  months.  The  act  is  intended  to  avoid 
unnecessary  litigation.^ 

Among  the  most  important  limitations  of  Anglo-American  law  upon 
the  civil  liability  of  officers  to  individuals  injured  by  their  official 
acts,  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  judicial  officers  and  those 
exercising  judicial  authority  are  immune  from  suit  even  for  malice 
or  corruption;  the  higher  executive  officers  are  equally  immune  from 
civil  liability;  inferior  administrative  boards  or  officers  exercising  dis- 
cretionary authority  can  only  be  rendered  civilly  responsible  for  their 
acts  if  dishonesty  or  malice  against  the  injured  individual  is  proved. 
Again,  officers  owing  a  duty  to  the  public  at  large  and  not  to  an 
individual  in  particular  cannot  usually  be  rendered  civilly  respon- 
sible for  their  wrongful  acts  injuring  individuals,  their  responsibility 
being  criminal  or  political  only.  Finally,  ministerial  officers  acting 
under  warrants  from  courts  or — ^the  tendency  is — ^from  superior  ad- 
ministrative authorities  having  judicial  powers  are  protected  by 
warrants  fair  on  their  face  and  emanating  from  a  body  ostensibly 
having  jurisdiction.'    While  the  act  of  an  officer  acting  under  an  un- 

'  Goodnow,  op.  cil.  II,  175. 

'Chartres,  John,  The  Public  authorities  protection  act,  1893,  London,  1912;  12 
Encyclopedia  of  the  laws  of  England,  2nd  ed.,  81;  Bonnard,  op,  ct(.,  69. 

'Chaster,  A.  W.,  The  powers,  duties  and  liabilities  of  executive  officers,  5th  ed., 
London,  1899,  150  et  seq.;  Mechem,  op,  cU.,  §  656  ei  acq.;  T.  R.  Powell  in  24  Harvard 
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constitutional  statute  may  be  enjoined,  the  modem  tendency,  con- 
trary to  the  older  doctrine,  is  to  hold  that  such  statute  protects  the 
officer  against  an  action  for  damages.^  Public  officers  are  not  in 
general  civilly  liable  to  third  persons  for  the  acts  of  their  official 
subordinates.* 

A  pecuEar  doctrine  of  Anglo- American  law — the  "act  of  state" 
doctrine— to  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  given  definite 
sanction^  serves  to  relieve  officers  of  the  government,  under  certain 
circumstances,  from  liability  for  injuries  infficted  upon  aliens  in  the 
course  of  their  official  duty.    Burdick  states  the  principle  as  follows; 

"Wlien  an  act,  injurious  to  a  foreigner,  and  which  might  othen^nse 
afford  a  ground  of  action,  is  done  by  a  British  subject,  and  the  act  is 
adopted  by  the  British  government,  it  becomes  an  act  of  the  State,  and 
the  private  right  of  action  becomes  merged  in  the  international  question 
which  arises  between  the  British  government  and  that  of  the  foreigner,"  * 

These  injuries  are  usually  committed  upon  foreigners  by  naval  or 
military  officers,  or  by  representatives  of  the  government  abroad,  in 
dependencies  or  colonies.  When  the  act  has  been  adopted  by  the 
state  as  its  own  act,  it  covers  the  officer  with  the  shield  of  immunity 
possessed  by  the  state  itself.  The  court  has  jurisdiction  merely  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  **act  of  state,"  and  in  the  event  of  an  affijrmar 
tive  determination,  the  act  and  those  responsible  for  it  escape  the 
jurisdiction  of  municipal  courts.*    Where  the  victim  is  the  subject  of 

L.  R.  442.    Liability  for  acta  of  public  servants,  by  W.  Harrigon  Moore,  23  Law 

Quar.  Rev;  (1907),  12-27,  Liability  of  officers  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity  at  the 
common  law,  by  Arthur  Riddle,  15  Amer.  L.  Rev.  (1881),  427-4^8,  491-509;  Lia- 
bility of  public  officers  to  private  actiona  for  neglect  of  official  duty^  by  T.  M.  Cooley, 
3  Southern  L.  R.  (1877),  531-552;  Bonnard,  op,  cil.,  97  ci  veq,,  42  ei  aeq. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  state  as  well  as  the  local  corporation  may  and  frequently 
does  indemnify  its  officers  for  liability  which  they  may  incur  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.    Mechem,  op.  cil.,  $  879;  Goodnow,  op.  cit.j  l&}. 

^  Mechem,  op.  dl.,  §  662  and  casee  cited.  See  also  Hopkins  v.  Clemson  College, 
?2l  U,  S.  636,  M4;  Ex  parte  Young,  209  U.  S.  123. 

*  Mechem,  op.  cit.^  §  789  el  scq.  Exceptions  noted  in  S  790;  Salmond,  J.  W.,  The 
law  of  t^rts,  3rd  ed,,  London,  1912,  p.  65. 

*  Burdick,  op.  cit.^  37.  See  alscj  definition  of  James  Stephen  quoted  in  Moore,  W. 
^—  Harrison,  Act  of  state  in  English  law,  London,  1906,  p.  93;  Pollock,  F,,  The  law  of 
K  torts,  8th  ed.,  London.  1908,  p.  1 11 ;  1  Encyc.  of  the  laws  of  England,  2nd  ed,,  p.  142. 
^L                 *The  "Act  of  State'^  doctrine   by   H.  T.   liingsbury,   4  A.  J,  1.   L.  (1910), 

^ J 
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a  weak  state,  the  international  remedy,  which  remains  open,  is  quite 
ineffectual. 

The  highest  executive  officer  and  the  ministers  of  state  are  usually 
more  fully  protected  from  judicial  control  and  civil  liability  than 
other  officers.     Over  their  jurisdiction,  there  is  in  most  countries 
no  judicial  control,  and  over  their  personal  acts,  in  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  generally  and  in  Latin-America,  such  control  depends 
upon  the  preliminary  authorization  of  the  legislature.^     In  Anglo- 
American  law,  the  highest  executive  officers  are  practically  free  from 
judicial  control.    But  inasmuch  as  they  act  generally  through  sub- 
ordinates, who  are  responsible  for  their  actions  and  are  not  protected 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  acted  on  instructions  from  superiors,  this 
immunity  from  judicial  control  is  not  so  absolute  as  it  might  seem.' 
In  most  countries,  there  is  a  large  parliamentary  and  political  respon- 
sibility,  usually  fixed  in  the  Constitution,  and  a  certain   criminal 
responsibility. 

§  72.  Foreign  States  in  Mtmidpal  Courts. 

Having  discussed  at  some  length  the  liability  to  suit  of  the  state 
and  its  organs  and  instruments  of  administration  in  its  national  courts, 
we  may  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  question  of  the  suability  of  the 
state  before  foreign  courts.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  international  law 
that  courts  will  not  exercise  jurisdiction  over  foreign  states,  unless 
the  action  concerns  local  real  estate  or  unless  the  foreign  state  vol- 
untarily submits  to  the  jurisdiction.  The  phjrsical  presence  of  movable 
property  of  the  foreign  state  within  the  territory  does  not  confer 

359-372.  The  leading  cases  in  Great  Britain  have  been:  Buron  t^.  Denman  (1848), 
2  Ezch.  167;  Luby  v,  Wodehouse,  17  Irish  C.  L.  R.  618;  Tandy  v.  Westmoreland, 
27  State  Trials,  1246,  1264;  Poll  v.  Lord  Advocate  (1899),  1  Fraser,  823;  Musgrave  v. 
Chung  Teeong  Toy  (1891),  A.  C.  272;  in  the  United  States,  The  PaqueU  Habana, 
1S9  U.  8.  453,  465;  O'Reilly  de  Camara  v.  Brooke,  209  U.  S.  45,  52  (see  criticism  in 
Kingsbury's  article,  364  et  seq,);  Chuoco  Tiaco  v.  Forbes,  decided  May  5,  1913  (228 
U.  S.  549).  Justice  Holmes  decided  all  three  cases.  See  also  Wiggins  v,  U.  S.,  3  Ct. 
a  412. 

1  De  la  responsabilit^  civile  des  ministres,  by  A.  Vacherot,  13  Rev.  Pol.  et  Pari. 
38,  pp.  251-270;  De  la  responsabilit^  ptoiniaire  des  ministres,  by  Ch.  Roussel,  7  Rev. 
Dr.  Pub.  (1897),  385-416;  Petel,  A.,  De  la  responsabilit^  du  minist^  public,  Paris, 
1901. 

>Goodnow,  op.  cU.,  II,  164-166. 
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jurisdiction  ovor  the  foreign  state.  In  the  Hellfeld  case  in  Germany 
it  was  held  that  even  though  a  foreign  state  (Russia)  sues  an  in- 
dividual and  submita  to  a  counterclaim,  no  execution  can  issue  against 
the  foreign  state,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  possesses  property 
within  the  territory:  The  immunity  of  the  foreign  state  extends  to 
its  sovereign,  its  ambassadors,  and  its  public  property*  Attachment 
and  garnishment  proceedings  against  the  property  of  foreign  states 
or  sovereigns  are  almost  uniformly  dismissed.  Exceptions  to  these 
rules  have  been  made  in  some  cases  by  the  courts  of  Belgium  and 
Italy,  which  seem  to  have  adopted  the  distinction  of  administrative 
law  between  transactions  of  the  state  jure  imperii  and  jure  gestionis^ 
and  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  latter  case.^ 

^  These  questiona  are  discussed  at  some  length  id  the  chapter  oti  Cotitraettiid 
Claims,  infraj  |  118.  In  addition  to  the  literature  there  cited,  of  which  the  work 
by  Locning  and  the  iirticle  by  Droop  in  26  Gruehot*s  BeitragCp  289^316,  on  com- 
parative laWj  are  the  most  iOuminatinR,  see  De  Paepe^  Etude  but  la  competence  civile 
k  I'^ard  dea  Etats  strangers,  BruxeUes^  1894  and  F6raud-Giraud,  Etata  et  Bouver- 
ains,  personnel  diplomatique  et  perscjnncfl  civiles  devant  les  tribunaiix  dtrangeiii, 
Paris,  1895;  and  m^ieles  on  the  subject  by  A,  Hartmann  in  22  R.  D.  I.  (1890),  425- 
437;  by  C.  R  Gabba  in  15  Clunet  (1888),  180-19 1,  16  Clunet  (1889),  53S-554  and 
17  Clunet  (1890),  27^1,  and  in  51  Giurisprudcnza  itahaaa,  65-80;  by  Cuvelier  in 
20  R,  D.  1.  (1888),  109-131;  and  by  von  Bar  in  12  Clunet  (1885),  645-657.  On  the 
Hellfeld  case  (translattd  in  5  A.  J.  I.  L.,  1911,  490-519),  see  besides  the  work  by  Brie, 
Fischer  and  Fleischmann,  the  series  of  articles  by  Kohler,  Laband,  Meili  and  Seuffert 
ID  4  Ztschr.  f.  Vtilkerrecht,  309  et  seq.^  summarized  by  Juhus  Hirechfield  in  Joum. 
of  Com  p.  Leg.,  March,  1911,  300-303,  and  the  legal  opinion  of  Conrad  Bornhak 
in  the  case,  printed  in  6  Jahrbuch  d.  off.  Rechta  (191 1),  230-266.  A  severe  criticism 
of  th(*  exceptional  line  of  decisions  of  the  Italian  courts  on  this  question  is  contained 
in  two  articles  by  Dionisto  Anzilotti  in  5  Ztschr.  f.  int.  Priv.  u.  Btrafrecht  (1895), 
24-^7  and  138-147.  Clunet  makes  it  a  point  to  report  cases  involving  suitfi  against 
foroign  BtAtea  and  sovereigua  in  muniGipal  caurta* 


CHAPTER  IV 
INTERNATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE 

§  73.  General  Principles* 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  examined  the  rights  of  aliens  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  and  its  officers,  in  municipal  law,  for  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  the  alien.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine 
the  final  phase  of  the  obligation  of  the  state  toward  the  alien  and  its 
responsibility  for  an  infringement  of  his  rights.  This  phase  is  the 
international  liability  of  the  delinquent  state  toward  the  alien's  home 
state,  ^ 

In  the  absence  of  an  international  legislature  or  court  of  justice 
the  standard  of  duty  of  the  state  toward  aliens  and  its  international 

*  Fimck-Brentano  and  SDrel  (Precia  du  dr,  des  g^na,  1877,  p.  224),  state  that  it 
was  at  one  time  asBerted  by  a  certain  school  of  mtemaiioDal  law  that  reciprocal 
r^joneibility  of  states  waa  incompatible  with  full  BoveToignty,  and  that  the  atatc 
was  the  judge  of  its  own  reaponsibility.  With  the  growth  of  international  inter- 
oounie,  that  theory  has  long  been  abandoned. 

The  subject  of  state  responsibility  in  international  law  has  been  more  or  less  neg- 
lected by  writers,  notwithstandrng  its  great  importance.  The  best  works  on  the 
theory  of  the  subject  are;  Anzilotti,  D.,  Teoria  generale  della  responsabilit^  dello 
Stato  nel  diritto  internazionale,  Florence,  1902,  published  in  French,  considenibly 
paraphrased,  in  13  R,  G.  D.  I.  R  (190G),  ,5-29,  285-309,  and  Marinoni,  Mario,  La 
re^KmsftbilitJk  degU  stati  per  gli  atti  dei  loro  rappresentanti  secondi  il  diritto  inter- 
nasJonaJe^  Rome,  1914.  See  abo  Benjamin,  Fritz,  Haftung  des  Staats  aus  dem 
Verachulden  seiner  Organe  nach  Vtilkerrecht,  Breslau,  1909  (a  Heidelberg  disserta- 
tion). The  following  works  devote  some  space  to  the  subject:  Leval,  G.,  La  protec- 
tion diplomatique,  Bnixelles,  1907,  Fart  11,  p.  125  et  sfq.;  Tchemoff,  T.,  Protraction 
des  cmtionauXf  Paris,  1899,  p,  271  et  ^eq,;  Lisboa,  IT.,  Lm  r^clamatiomj  diplomat! quea, 
Santiago,  1908,  The  subject  is  treated  of  briefly  in  the  following  general  works: 
Oppenheim,  I,  ch.  III,  20G-225;  Hall,  214-220;  HaUeck,  1,  ch.  XIII;  Hershey, 
ch.  X;  Pradier-Fod^r^,  I,  $$  196-210;  Calvo,  §  1261  et  seq.;  Fiore,  §§  659-679;  Liszt, 
J  24;  Triepel,  350;  Gestoeo  y  Acosta,  I,  250-260;  Ohvart,  I,  451-462;  Seijas,  III, 
445-461  and  in  other  volumes;  FiMeli^vre,  I,  317-322;  Bonfila,  pt.  I,  ch.  V;  Bry, 
eh.  X  (1906  ed.).  454-461;  Funck-BrenUno  and  Sorel,  1877  ©d.,  ch.  XII.  224-230. 
Further  Uterature  will  be  cited  under  special  topics. 
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responsibility  for  violation  of  its  obligations  may  be  considered  the 
result  of  a  gradual  evolution  in  practice,  states  having  in  their  mutual 
intercourse  recognized  certain  duties  as  incumbent  upon  them.  In 
the  absence  of  a  central  authority  to  enforce  this  standard  of  duty 
upon  the  state  of  residence,  international  law  has  granted  the  home 
state  of  the  alien  who  has  suffered  by  a  delinquency  the  right  to  de- 
mand and  enforce  compensation  for  the  injuries  sustained.  The 
remedy  for  a  violation  of  international  duty  toward  aliens  lies  in  a 
resort  to  diplomatic  measures  for  the  pecuniary  reparation  of  the 
injurj';  and  these  measures  may  range  from  the  diplomatic  presen- 
tation of  a  pecuniary  claim  to  war*  Self-help,  tempered  by  the  peace- 
ful instrumentalities  of  modern  times,  such  as  arbitration,  is  the  ul- 
timate sanction  of  international  obligations.  In  this  very  fact  lies 
the  difficulty  of  the  present  subject,  for  powerful  states  have  at  times 
exacted  from  weak  states  a  greater  degree  of  responsibility  than  from 
states  of  their  own  strength.  Nevertheless,  fundamental  principles 
have  in  the  course  of  time,  through  a  constant  growth  in  the  number 
of  cases  of  protection  and  of  international  claims,  become  more  clearly 
defined,  so  that  a  closer  study  of  the  subject  may  be  fruitful  of  practical 
results* 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  international  law  imposes  upon 
states  the  duty  of  according  aliens  certain  rights  and  of  assuring  them 
of  certain  administrative  and  judicial  protection.  In  almost  every 
branch  of  international  law,  rules  are  found  which  limit  the  natural 
liberty  of  states  by  imposing  upon  them  duties  toward  aliens.  Any 
omission  in  these  duties  involves  the  responsibility  of  the  delinquent 
state  not  only  toward  the  individual  directly  (if  so  provided  by  muni- 
cipal law),  but  also  toward  his  home  state,  which  in  international 
theory  is  considered  as  injured  in  the  person  of  its  citizen.  A  state 
may  limit  its  municipal  responsibility  by  legislation,  but  not  its  in- 
ternational responsibility,  which  it  incurs,  under  international  law, 
to  the  national  government  of  the  alien.  The  national  state  enforces 
its  own  right,  therefore,  in  presenting  an  international  claim,  although 
the  pecuniary  benefits  of  an  inderanity  may  ultimately  be  awarded 
to  the  injured  individual  himself. 

In  considering  the  intematioaal  responsibility  of  the  state  for  de- 
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linquencies  toward  aliens,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  certain  funda- 
mental principles.^    An  alien  in  entering  a  country  submits  tacitly 
to  the  local  law,  according  to  the  rules  of  which  his  rights  and  duties 
are  measured.    If  the  local  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  law  are  applied 
to  him  without  discrimination  in  the  same  degree  as  to  nationals, 
^^  has  no  right  to  invoke  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  damage 
'^hich  he  may  sustain.^  However  unqualified  this  doctrine  may  be,  as  a 
'^^tter  of  principle,  the  practice  of  the  stronger  nations  in  their  relations 
'^th  the  eTcploited  countries  of  the  world  has  demonstrated  that  this 
^^om  is  conditioned  upon  the  premise  that  the  local  civil  and  criminal 
f^Xr  and  its  administration  do  not  fall  below  the  standard  of  civilized 
J^^^ce  established  by  international  law.    Assuming  that  the  intema- 
^i^^oal  standard  in  a  ^ven  case  has  not  been  trangressed  by  the  municipal 
*^w  of  the  state, — always  a  delicate  and  dangerous  allegation — the  duty 
^^^  the  alien's  home  state  is  confined  to  securing  for  him  the  benefit  of  the 
^^Dcal  law  or  indemnity  for  failure  to  extend  it  to  him.    In  first  instance 
^lie  alien's  right  is  measured  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  state  of 
^^^esidence. 

Nor  is  the  state  a  guarantor  of  the  safety  of  aliens.    It  is  simply 

^X)und  to  provide  administrative  and  judicial  machinery  which  would 

formally  protect  the  alien  in  his  rights.     Even  a  treaty  providing 

for  "special  protection"  has  been  held  not  to  be  an  insurance  against 

all  injury,  but  merely  places  aliens  on  an  equality  with  citizens  in 

this  respect.*    As  a  general  rule,  moreover,  the  responsibility  of  the 

state  for  a  failure  to  protect  an  alien  is  measured  by  its  actual  ability 

to  protect.^ 

Again,  before  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state  may  be 
invoked,  the  alien  must  under  normal  conditions  exhaust  his  local 

*  The  variatioiis  and  modalitieB  of  and  exceptions  to  these  principles  have  been 
dbcuased  tupra  under  Aliens  or  will  be  treated  under  the  special  topics  of  this  chapter. 

*  White  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  Peru,  July  1863,  award  April  13,  1864,  Moore's  Arb.  4967; 
La  Forte  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Brazil,  Jan.  5,  1863,  Moore's  Arb.  4925;  McDonald's  case 
(Gt  Bfit.)  V.  PruBsia,  Calvo,  III,  J  1279.  Gushing,  Atty.  Gen.  in  7  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
2»,234. 

*  WadswcMth,  U.  S.  conunissioner,  in  Prats  (Mex.)  o.  U.  S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's 
Arfo.  2889;  Baldwin  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  2859. 

*Mr.  Shennan,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dupuy  de  IXkne,  July  6,  1897,  For.  ReL, 
1897, 516.    But  see  Benjamin,  op.  eif.,  27. 
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remedies  and  establish  a  denial  or  undue  delay  of  justice,  which  in 
la«t  analysis  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  an  international  claim.* 

The  liability  of  a  state  must  be  predicated  on  the  violation  in  some 
respect  of  its  international  obligations.  For  present  purposes  our 
inquiry  is  confined  to  the  duties  of  the  state  toward  aliens.  Some  of 
the  topics  relating  to  this  subject,  such  as  admission,  exclusion  and 
expulsion,  extradition,  military  service,  civil  rights,  jurisdiction,  arrest 
and  imprisonment,  etc.,  have  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  Aliens. 
In  the  present  and  the  following  chapters  we  shaU  examine  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  state  for  injuries  sustained  by  aliens  during  mob  violence, 
civil  war,  international  war  and  under  other  circumstances, 

AUTHORITIES   OF  THE   STATE 

§  74.  Different  Classes  of  Authorities. 

Before  examining  these  questions,  however,  it  will  first  be  necessary 
to  determine  the  agencies,  instruments  or  persons  whose  acts  may 
render  the  state  responsible — ^in  other  words,  who  are  authorities  of 
the  state*  This  question  is  one  of  vital  importance,  as  is  apparent 
from  the  fact  that  general  claims  conventions  usually  provide  that  the 
state  shall  be  held  liable  only  for  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  persons  or 
property  of  foreigners  by  the  "authorities'^  of  the  state.  Our  first 
inquiry  therefore,  will  be  directed  toward  establishing  who  are  au- 
thorities or  organs  of  the  state,  for  whose  action  the  state  is  directly 
responsible,  and  in  the  second  place,  who  are  the  persons  for  whose  acts 
towards  aliens  the  state  is  held  to  indirect— or,  as  Oppenheim  puts  it, 
vicarioits — responsibihty,  this  indirect  responsibility  being  predicated 
upon  a  negligent  failure  to  prevent  or  punish  the  commission  of  the 
injurious  act  or  to  open  to  the  injured  alien  the  necessary  judicial 
recourse  against  the  individual  wrongdoers. 

Under  the  fi.rst  head,  we  shall  discuss  those  agencies  of  government 
whose  act8  may  be  said  to  represent  the  acta  of  the  state,  t.  e.,  the 
legislative,  executive  and  judicial  organs  of  the  state.  Here  also  will 
be  considered  the  extent  to  which  de  fado  governments,  constituent 
states  and  minor  political  subdivisions  of  the  st^te  may  be  regarded 
as  authorities.    Under  the  second  head,  we  shall  discuss  the  position 

*  Ifrfra,  I  m  d  «cg. 
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of  minor  officials,  soldiers  and  individuals,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  their  acts  may  render  the  state  internationally  liable.  The 
order  of  discussion  will  deviate  somewhat  from  the  above  classifica- 
tion. 

1.   LEGISLATIVB  AUTHORITIES 

§  75.  Acts  of  Legislation. 

The  legislature  is  an  organ  of  the  state  for  whose  acts  the  state 
is   directly   responsible.^     It  has  been  noted  that  in  municipal  law 
no  action  lies  against  the  government  for  acts  of  legislation  unless 
the  statute  itself  or  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state  so  prescribes. 
But  a  statute  is  no  defense  against  a  breach  of  international  obligations. 
When  acts  of  legislation, — among  which  may  be  included  administra- 
tive decrees  and  ordinances  having  the  force  of  law — have  been  deemed 
violative  of  the  rights  of  aliens  according  to  local  or  international 
law,  foreign  governments  have  not  acquiesced  m  the  theory  of  the 
non-liability  of  the  state  and  have  on  numerous  occasioiis  successfully 
enforced  claims  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  their  subjects.     Good 
offices   or  remonstrances  are  often  employed  to  prevent  legislation 
deemed  prejudicial  to  national  interests.     Where  such  an  act  is  in 
direct  violation  of  international  law,  responsibility  is  clear.     Thus, 
since  the  Paris  Declaration  of  1856  blockades  to  be  internationally 
recognized  as  binding  must  be  effective.    The  attempts  of  some  states, 
therefore,  by  legislative  act  or  decree  to  establish  a  paper  blockade 
of  ports  in  the  hands  of  insurgents  have  met  with  opposition  from 
the  home  governments  of  nationals  whose  rights  were  thus  prejudiced.^ 
The  mere  closure  of  a  port  within  its  control  or  a  decree  of  non- 
intercourse  is  ordinarily  within  the  police  power  of  the  state  and 
not  a  violation  of  international  law.' 

1  Bonfila-Fauchille,  6th  ed.,  §  325;  Chretien,  op.  cU.,  i  208;  Clunet,  Consultation, 
op.  eU,,  25;  Audinet  in  20  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  5,  22. 

*  De  Caro  (Italy)  o.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  817;  Martini  (Italy)  v, 
Venesuela,  ibid,  845;  Orinoco  Asphalt  Co.  (Germany)  v.  Venezuela,  ibid,  588;  Minister 
Fumifls  to  the  Haitian  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Nov.  28,  1908,  For.  Rel.  1908, 
442.  An  executive  decree  comes  within  the  same  principle.  French  Co.  v,  Peru, 
Tchemoff,  op,  cit.f  299  note.  Protest  of  U.  S.  against  Guatemalan  decree  of  1909, 
For.  Rel.  1909,  p.  344. 

'Award  of  President  <^  Chile  on  the  claims  of  British  subjects  against  Argentine 
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The  mstitution  of  a  goveminental  industrial  monopoly,  while  not 
involving  any  naunicipal  responsibility  of  the  state  unless  so  pre- 
scribed by  the  legislature,  has  on  several  occasions  afforded  ground 
for  an  international  claim  in  behalf  of  aliens  who  had  previously 
engaged  in  the  industry  now  monopolized  by  the  state.  So,  the  sulphur 
monopoly  of  Sicily  established  by  decree  of  July  9,  1838  was  held  on 
arbitration  to  be  an  interference  with  vested  rights  and  t^  involve 
the  international  responsibility  of  that  government.*  The  prot-ests 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  resulted  in  Uruguay's  receding  from  its 
position  in  establishing  a  state  monopoly  of  life  insurance  in  its  law 
of  1912.  Italy  in  a  similar  case  maintained  its  right  to  establish  such 
a  monopoly,^  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  many  jurists  that  by 
80  doing  it  incurred  international  responsibility. 

Every  state  has  the  right  to  impose  customs  duties,  which  may  be 
changed  at  the  discretion  of  the  government.  There  is  no  vested 
right  in  importers  under  the  customs  law  which  they  may  count 
upon,'  Nevertheless,  it  is  unusual  for  governments  to  make  sudden 
and  unexpected  changes  in  these  laws  or  to  apply  them  to  previous 
transactions.  Thus,  Secretary  of  State  Fish  protested  against  certain 
Spanish  customs  laws  in  Porto  Rico  which  imposed  a  heavy  export 
tax  on  sugar  and  molasses^  and  were  applied  to  preexisting  contracts 
of  American  citizens,  concluded  when  no  tax  was  in  force.*  In 
the  absence  of  treaty  stipulation,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  govern- 
ment from  legally  imposing  different  import  duties  in  one  section  of 

for  loeses  arising  out  of  a  decree  of  Feb.  14, 1845  prohibiting  veesela  from  Montevideo 
to  enter  Argentine  ports,  Moore's  Arb,  4916;  Foggioli  (Italy)  t».  Venezuela,  Feb.  13^ 
1903>  Ralston,  870.  The  case  is  different  where  the  state  is  estopped  by  contract 
from  closmg  a  port.  Martini  (Italy)  tK  Venezuela,  ibid.  819.  The  state  may  legally 
suspend  traffic  on  a  river  flowing  through  it.  Faber  (Germany)  u,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 
190:i,  Ralston,  626,  630. 

» 30  St.  Pap.  111-120;  La  Fontaine,  Paaicrisie,  97,  See  also  Savage  (U.  S,)  9. 
Salvador,  Moore's  Arb.  1855.  Such  right  may  be  considered  vested  by  treaty,  ood- 
tract,  legislative  act  or  even,  it  has  becB  contended,  by  custona. 

*  Supra,  p.  126. 

*  Beckrnan  (Germany)  v.  Venemela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Raletoe,  599. 

*  Mr.  Fish^  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts,  Spanbh  minister,  April  3,  1860, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI  ^  752.  The  U.S.  has  on  several  occasions  inetnicted  its  repreaeota- 
tivea  abroad  to  use  their  good  offices  to  prevent  proposed  increasea  of  tariff  dutitf 
deemed  prejudicial  to  American  interests. 
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its  territory  from  those  charged  in  another  section.^  The  debase- 
ment of  the  currency  by  legislative  decree,  impairing  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  met  with  the  earnest 
remonstrance  of  the  United  States.* 

2.    EXECUTIVE  AND   ADMINISTRATIVE   AUTHORITHIB 

§  76.  Limltatioiis  upon  their  Power.    Contractual  Relations* 

The  organs  of  the  state  in  its  executive  and  administrative  branch 
are  detennined  by  municipal  constitutional  law.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
acts  of  the  rulers  of  the  state  have  been  held  to  be  internationally 
binding  upon  the  state.^  But  as  a  general  rule,  the  power  of  the  head 
of  the  state  and  of  the  cabinet  ministers  and  higher  officials  to  in- 
volve the  state  in  responsibility  is  tested  in  first  instance  by  munic- 
ipal law.^  This  is  especially  so  in  the  matter  of  contractual  obli- 
gations. The  power  of  officers  of  the  govermnent,  superior  and  in- 
ferior, to  bind  the  government  is  limited  by  their  legal  authority 
to  enter  into  such  obligations.^    This  authority  is  generally  strictly 


»  Bronner  {U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2S71. 

•  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  753-754,  Venesudao  bond  cases,  Aspinwall  (U.  S.)  w.  Veae- 
luek,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3M1-42*  Claims  were  paid  by  Venezuela  for  the 
operation  of  the  **Btay  "  or  '*espera'^  law  of  1849,  which  improperly  provided  for  the 
extinction  or  suspension  of  debts  due  from  VeneaueLm  debtors  to  foreign  creditors. 
But  the  Act  of  Congreea  of  1862  making  paper  money  legal  tender  was  held  not  to 
involve  the  Government  in  liability,  although  it  unfavorably  affected  prt^^xisting  con- 
tracts.    Adams  (Gt,  Brit,)  y.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3006, 

■  Murat^s  orders  to  confiscate  American  veeaels  rendered  the  Government  of  the 
two  Sicilies  responsible.  The  Neapolitan  Indemnity,  Moore's  Arb.  4575 »  Pres, 
Zaklivar  by  his  own  contract  bound  Salvador  to  sell  t.he  Salvadorean  Government 
Printing  Office  to  an  Italian  subject.    For.  Rel.,  1888,  I,  77,  120, 

<HaIleck,  I,  ch.  XIII,  §§  S-4;  Oppenheim,  I,  2U;  Attorney-General  Ctiahing  in  7 
Op.  Atty.  Gen.  238.  Day  and  Garrison  (U.  S.)  v.  Vejiezucla,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore'e 
Arb,  3563.  De  facto  authorities,  however,  although  not  acting  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  Constitution,  may  by  their  acts  bind  the  nation,  Dreyfus  (France)  p, 
Chile,  July  23,  1892  (award,  July  5,  1901),  Deecamps  &  Renault,  Rec.  int.  des 
traits  du  xx®  sidcle,  1901,  pp.  39^398. 

•  See  *Mpra,  p.  170  (municipal  responsibility)  and  infra,  p.  ^209  {contract  claims) 
and  cases  of  Wallace,  Bealcs,  Zander,  and  Trumbull  (an  exceptional  case)  there 
dted.  See  also  Bcmadou  (U.  S.)  v,  Brazil,  Moore's  Arb.  4620;  Widman  (U.  S,)  v. 
Medoo,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3467;  Kearney  (U.  S.)  n.  Mexico,  ibid,  3468; 
Rowland  (U.  S.)  o.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  ibid.  3458;  Alvarez  (U.  3.)  o.  Mexico, 
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construed.  The  President  of  a  country  cannot  legally  grant  or  alter 
the  terms  of  concessions  to  foreigners,  if  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  country  requires  the  approval  of  Congress  for  such  acts.  Those 
dealing  with  agents  of  the  st^te  are  ordinarily  bound  by  their  actual 
authority,  and  not,  as  in  private  law,  by  their  ostensible  authority. 
But  in  the  Trumbull  case,*  the  apparent  authority  of  a  diplomatic 
officer  to  contract  was  held  sufficient  to  bind  his  government,  and 
in  the  Metzger  case,/'  Judge  Day  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  "limi- 
tations upon  official  authority,  undisclosed  at  the  time  to  the  other 
government,**  do  not  "prevent  the  enforcement  of  a  diplomatic 
agreement/* 

Again,  presumably  on  the  theory  of  quasi-contract  or  unjust  en- 
richment, the  state  is  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  officers  from 
which  it  derives  a  benefit.  Thus  the  taking  of  private  property  for 
the  public  use  or  benefit  has  always  been  an  accepted  ground  of  inter- 
national claim  for  compensation.^  Similarly,  for  wrongful  seizures 
and  for  excess  or  mijust  collections  of  customs  duties  or  taxes  by  reve- 
nue officers  the  government  is  responsible:* 

i 

April  11,  1839,  ibid,  3426;  Smith  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  md,  3456;  Stunn 
(U.  SO  p.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ihid,  2756.  This  question  was  argued  in  the  Hemming 
case  before  the  BritiBh-Amcrican  Claims  Commission,  Aug.  18,  1910»  Great  Britain 
contesting  the  general  rule.    No  award  haa  yet  been  made  (1914), 

'  On  equitable  oonaideratione,  in  Trumbull  (Chile)  ik  U.  S.,  Aug.  7,  1892,  an  award 
Vt'iiB  made  on  the  ground  that  claimant  in  Chile  had  a  right  to  aasume  that  the  U.  S. 
minister  in  engaging  hjH  legal  services  was  authorissed  so  to  do,  and  that  he  was  not 
bound  by  the  limitationa  of  II.  S.»  §  3732,  Neither  diplomatic  officers  nor  consuls,  in 
the  absence  of  specific  instructions,  have  authority  to  employ  counsel  in  extj^dition 
or  other  government  cases.    Cons.  Reg.,  §§  517,  530, 

'  Metzger  (U.  S.)  p.  Haiti,  Oct.  18,  1899,  For.  Rel.  262. 

■  Ashmore  (U.  S.)  v.  China,  18S4,  Moore's  Arb.  1857;  Baldwin  (U.  S,)  v.  Mexico, 
April  U,  1H:}9,  ibid.  3235;  Metager  (Germany)  t^.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Habton, 
578;  De  Garmendia  (U,  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  ibid.  10;  Put-egnat's  Heire 
(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1S68,  Moore'a  Arb.  3720.  See  also  infra,  p,  169,  Even 
where  the  original  taking  of  property  is  lawful,  its  unreasonable  detention  has  been 
held  to  warrant  an  award.  Baldwin,  suj/ra;  Sh^v/  (IT.  S.)  i;.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839, 
Moore's  Aih.  3265;  Bischoff  (Germany)  i-.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  RaLiton,  581. 

•  Monnot  (U.  S.)  p.  Venemiela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  171;  Smith  (U.  SJ  ik  Mexico^ 
April  11,  1839,  Moort»'s  Arb.  3374;  Lewis  fGt.  Brit)  v.  V.  S.,  May  8,  1871.  Moore'a 
Arb.  3019;  Ordy  Son  (U.  S.)  n.  Greiit  Britain,  Feb,  8,  1853,  ibid.  3404;  Mr.  Davis  to 
Mr.  Foster,  June  23,  1883,  Wliarton,  I,  158,  , 
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§  77.  Tortious  Acts. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  international 
of  the  state  for  the  torts  of  its  administrative  and  ex€ 
that  more  serious  difficulties  are  encountered.  Some  of  the  problems 
that  at  once  present  themselves  are  these:  Did  the  officer  act  as  an 
agent  of  the  state,  or  in  his  personal  capacity?  Is  the  state,  therefore, 
or  he  alone  liable?  Was  he  a  superior  officer  whose  acts  within  the 
scope  of  his  authority  directly  bind  the  state,  or  an  inferior  or  minor 
official  against  whom  judicial  remedies  must  be  pursued  and  for  those 
acts  the  state  is  not  liable  except  in  case  of  failure  to  afford  judicial 
recourse  to  the  person  injured,  or  itself  to  punish  the  delinquent 
official?  An  examination  of  the  cases  shows  the  subject  to  Ije  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  the  distinctions  just  mentioned  very  vaguely 
drawn.  Oppenlieira  and  Hall  remark  that  the  wrongful  acts  of  ad- 
ministrative officials  {these  officers  l>eing  under  the  disciplinary  con- 
trol of  the  executive)  are  presumably  acts  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
until  such  acts  are  disavowed,  the  authors  punished,  and  pecuniary 
reparation  made.^  Strictly  construed,  this  would  make  of  the  state 
practically  a  guarantor  of  the  efficiency  and  correct  operation  of  its 
administrative  agencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  state  is  not  respon- 
sible either  for  all  its  administrative  officers  or  for  all  their  acts.  It 
may  be  said,  first  of  all,  that  for  such  of  their  acts  as  are  personal 
and  outside  the  scope  of  their  functions,  they  alone  are  Uable  and  the 
duty  of  the  state  is  limited  to  affording  the  injured  person  judicial 
recourse  against  the  officer  according  to  local  law*  As  will  be  seen, 
this  rule  has  even  been  extended  to  the  official  acts  of  some  minor 
officials.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  local  law  of  most  countries  grants  a  private  right  of  action 
against  wrongdoing  rrunor  officials,  foreign  governments,  especially 
in  dealing  with  the  weaker  countries  of  Latin-America,  have  not  been 
willing  to  confine  their  injured  subjects  to  the  dubious  and  often  futile 
legal  remedy  against  the  officer,  but  have  had  recourse  to  diplomatic 

^Oppenheim,  I,  218;  Hall^  214.  Quoted  with  approval  id  McUger  (Germany)  w, 
Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  578,  and  GiiKe  CU,  S.)  u.  Veni^zuela  (by  Bain- 
bridge,  Amer.  conmilgsioncr)  ihtd,  165,  Maal  (Netherlands)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  28, 
1903,  Ralston,  914  (govc^nmient  habb,  ^'unle^  they  reprimand,  punish  or  dlschai^" 
the  officer). 
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tonstmed.  The  President  of  a  countTy  cannot  legally  grant  or  alter 
Ithe  terms  of  concessions  to  foreigners,  if  the  constitutional  law  of 
'the  country  requires  the  approval  of  Congress  for  such  acts.  Those 
dealing  with  agents  of  the  state  are  ordinarily  bound  by  their  actual 
authority,  and  not,  as  in  private  law,  by  their  ostensible  authority. 
But  in  the  Trumbull  case/  the  apparent  authority  of  a  diplomatic 
officer  to  contract  was  held  sufficient  to  bind  his  government,  and 
in  the  Metzger  case,^  Judge  Day  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  **  limi- 
tations upon  official  authority,  undisclosed  at  the  time  to  the  other 
government/'  do  not  **  prevent  the  enforcement  of  a  diplomatic 
agreement/* 

Again,  presumably  on  the  theory  of  quasi-contract  or  unjust  en- 
richment, the  state  is  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  its  officers  from 
which  it  derives  a  benefit.  Thus  the  taking  of  private  property  for 
the  public  use  or  benefit  has  always  been  an  accepted  ground  of  inter- 
national claim  for  compensation.^  Similarly,  for  wrongful  seizures 
and  for  excess  or  unjust  collections  of  customs  duties  or  taxes  by  reve- 
nue officers  the  government  is  responsible.* 

April  11,  1839,  tbid.  3426;  Smith  (U.  S.)  t«.  Mesdco.  March  3,  1849,  ibid.  3456;  Sturm 
(U.  S.)  («.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868»  ibid,  2756.  This  question  was  argued  in  the  Hemming 
case  before  the  Britbh-Amcrican  Claims  Commiasionr  Aug.  18,  1910,  Great  Britain 
oontesiing  the  general  rule.    No  awaixi  has  yet  heen  made  (1914). 

*  On  ecjuitable  considerations,  in  Trvinibull  (Chile)  t^  V.  S.,  Aug,  7,  1892,  an  award 
was  iiiade  on  the  ground  that  daimant  in  Chile  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  U.  S, 
minister  in  engaging  his  legal  Bervices  was  authorized  so  to  do,  and  that  he  was  not 
bound  by  the  limitations  of  R.  S.,  §  3732.  Neither  diplomatic  officers  nor  consulSi  in 
the  absence  of  specific  instructions,  have  authority  to  employ  counsel  in  extradition 
or  other  government  cases.    Cons.  Reg,,  H  517,  530. 

»  Metsger  (U.  S,)  v.  Haiti,  Oct.  18, 1899,  For.  Rel,  262. 

» AsbmoFe  (U.  S.)  v.  China,  1884,  Moore's  Arb.  1857;  Baldwin  (U.  S.)  v.  Mejdoo, 
April  U,  1839,  ibid,  3235;  Metzger  (Germany)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston, 
578;  De  Garmendia  (U,  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  ibid,  10;  Putegnat's  Hetr« 
(U.  8.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3720,  See  also  infra,  p.  160.  Even 
where  the  original  taking  of  property  is  lan'ful,  its  unreasonable  detention  has  been 
held  to  warrant  an  award.  Baldwin^  *wpra;Shaw  ^U.  8.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839, 
Moore's  Arb.  3265;  BischofT  (Germany)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  58L 

*  Monnot  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17, 1903,  Ralston,  171;  Smith  (U,  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
April  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  3374;  Lewis  (Gt,  Brit.)  v.  V,  S.,  May  8.  1871,  Moore*8 
Arb.  3019;  Otdy  Son  (U  S.)  t*.  Great  Britain,  Feb.  8,  1853,  ibid.  M04;  Mr.  Davis  to  j 
Mr.  Foster,  June  23,  1SS3,  Wharton,  I,  158. 
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TOBTIOUS  ACTS 

|tT,  Tortious  Acts. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  deal  with  the  internationar 
of  the  state  for  the  torts  of  its  administrative  and  exc 
that  more  serious  difficulties  are  encoantered.    Some  of  the  problems 
that  at  once  present  themselves  are  these:  Did  the  officer  act  us  an 

(s^nt  of  the  state,  or  in  his  personal  capacity?  Is  the  state,  therefore, 
or  he  alone  liable?  Was  he  a  superior  officer  whose  acts  within  the 
eoope  of  his  authority  directly  bind  the  state,  or  an  inferior  or  minor 

h€3fficial  against  whom  judicial  remedies  must  be  pursued  and  for  those 
acts  the  state  is  not  Uable  except  in  case  of  failure  to  afford  judicial 
recourse  to  the  person  injured,  or  itself  to  punish  the  delinquent 
official?  An  examination  of  the  cases  shows  the  subject  to  be  in 
the  utmost  confusion,  and  the  distinctions  just  mentioned  very  vaguely 
drawn.  Oppenheim  and  Hall  remark  that  the  wrongful  acts  of  ad- 
imnistrative  officials  (these  officers  teing  under  the  disciplinary  con- 
trol of  the  executive)  are  presumably  acts  sanctioned  by  the  state, 
until  such  acts  are  disavowed,  the  authors  punished,  and  pecuniary 
reparation  made  J  Strictly  construed,  this  would  make  of  the  state 
practically  a  guarantor  of  the  efficiency  and  correct  operation  of  its 
administrative  agencies.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  state  is  not  respon- 
sible either  for  all  its  administrative  officers  or  for  ail  their  acts.  It 
may  be  said,  first  of  all*  that  for  such  of  their  acts  as  are  jjersonal 
and  outside  the  scope  of  their  functions,  they  alone  are  liable  and  the 
duty  of  the  state  is  limited  to  affording  the  injured  person  judicial 
recourse  against  the  officer  according  to  local  law.  As  will  be  seen, 
this  rule  has  even  been  extended  to  the  official  acts  of  some  minor 
officials.  It  must  be  added,  however,  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  local  law  of  most  countries  grants  a  private  right  of  action 
against  wrongdoing  minor  officials,  foreign  governments,  especially 
in  dealing  with  the  weaker  countries  of  Latin-America^  have  not  been 
willing  to  confine  their  injured  subjects  to  the  dubious  and  often  futile 
legal  remedy  against  the  officer,  but  have  had  recourse  to  diplomatic 

^Oppenheim,  I,  218;  Hall,  214.  Quoted  with  approval  io  Metzger  (Germany)  f. 
VcMHttla,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  578,  and  Gage  (U.  S.)  v,  Venezuela  (by  Bain- 
bridgr,  Amer.  coramisBioner)  ibiH.  165.  Maal  (Netherkndis)  v.  YenezucM,  Feb.  28, 
W$f  RabtOQf  914  (govenmient  liabk|  ^'imlesci  they  reprimand,  punmb  or  discharge" 
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avows  the  act,  indemnities  have  been  awarded.  Thus,  in  1868  the 
cabinet  at  London  disapproved  the  conduct  of  a  captain  of  an  English 
ship  of  war  which  without  orders  bombarded  the  city  of  Cape  Haitien 
and  blockaded  the  port.  Great  Britain  indemnified  the  French  and 
German  merchants  w^hose  property  and  goods  w^ere  thereby  destroyed. 
Similarly,  a  violation  of  frontiers^  collision  of  a  private  vessel  with  a 
national  public  vessel  through  the  latter^s  fault,  or  the  illegal  capture  of 
^private  vessels  involves  the  responsibihty  of  the  state.*  Unlawful 
captures  by  privateers  involve  the  responsibility  of  the  state,*  hut 
not  the  acts  of  a  vessel  which  has  revolted  against  the  government,' 

By  article  3  of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  concerning  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  on  land,  the  state  is  made  liable  for  aU  acta  com- 
mitted by  persons  forming  part  of  its  armed  forces,^  In  the  case  of 
pillage  liy  uniformed  soldiers,  the  state  is  ordinarily  only  responsible 
if  they  are  under  the  command  of  officers.* 

Police  officials  are  not  usually  held  to  be  '^authorities*'  of  the  state. 
NevertheleBS  when  the  duty  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  prevent  a 
violation  of  law^,  and  they  forsake  their  preventive  function  and  actnally 

'  Br>%  5th  ed.  (1906),  p.  461;  Caso  of  the  ParUher,  Idm  (Brazil)  t^  Germany, 
Oppenheim,  219  (violation  of  Braailian  territory);  The  Schociner  Hrttry  (U.  S.) 
1^.  Wra^  March  17,  1841^  Moore's  Arb.  4t)01  (mjtufe  of  vessel);  Confidence  (Gt* 
Brit,)  iK  U.  S,,  Feb.  8,  1853,  Moore's  Arh,  3003  (eoUiaion);  Undi&Same  (Gt.  Brit.) 
I*.  U,  i^.,  Aug.  18,  1910,  7  A.  J.  L  L.  875.  See  abo  14  Cliinet  (1887),  598,  Bonfils, 
}  329,  Cttlvo,  §  1205,  and  Moore^s  Dig.  VI,  §  1008.  Congress  t)€caaionally  T^fers  to 
the  courts  the  complaints  of  aliens  arising  out  of  collisions  between  foreign  ships  and 
U.  S.  public  vessels.  S.  4273,  63rd  Cong.,  2nd  sesR.  See  also  23  Stat.  L.  496  aod 
supra^  p.  166, 

'  France  v.  New  Grenada,  Ecuador  and  Venezuela,  49  St.  Pap*  1301;  Gnmt  Britaiil 
V,  Buenos  Ayres,  Jtily  19,  1830,  18  St.  Pap,  685,  La  Fontaine^  92;  U.  8.  v,  Venezuela, 
May  1,  1852,  Malby,  Treatica,  1910,  II,  1842, 

*  Case  of  the  Peruvian  vessel  Huuscnr,  68  St.  Pap.  745.  A  decree  rejecting  re- 
sponsibility for  her  acts  had  been  issued  by  Peru,  May  8,  1877.  Even  in  the  afaoenoe 
of  a  decree,  her  responsibility  is  doubtful, 

*Oppenheim,  I,  218;  HalJ,  214;  Adams  (IL  S.)  i'.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore*fl 
Arb.  3005.  For  appropriations  of  private  property  and  unneceasarj^  devastation,  aee 
cases  in  Rakton's  lotemational  Arbitral  I^w,  1 605  et  seq.^  and  infra,  §{  80,  104. 
Baasch  and  Homer  (Netherlands)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  Ralston,  909.  Speyem 
(U.  S,)  ti.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb,  2868  (tarif!  promulgaUxl  by  oom* 
manding  general).  A  military  occupant  may  establish  a  nationally  valid  tariff. 
McCalinont  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  IL  S,,  Feb.  8,  1853,  Moore'a  Arb.  2866. 

•  Infra,  p.  193. 
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participate  in  such  violation,  their  action  seems  to  involve  a  direct 
re^)onsibility  of  the  state.  ^ 

§  79.  Ifinor  Officials. 

The  presumption  that  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state 
is  engaged  by  the  unlawful  acts  of  its  agents  does  not  as  a  general 
rule  extend  to  the  tortious  acts  of  minor  officials,  imless  the  government 
by  some  delinquent  action  of  its  own — either  failure  to  afford  redress 
in  its  courts  to  the  injured  individual  or  to  punish  the  guilty  officer — 
may  be  considered  as  having  adopted  or  sanctioned  the  wrongful  act. 
This  is  especially  true  of  such  personal  and  malicious  acts  as  are  out- 
ade  the  scope  of  the  officer's  real  or  apparent  authority.  It  has  al- 
ready been  noted  that  the  municipal  law  of  different  coimtries  varies 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  a  wrongful  act  of  an  officer,  some  states, 
such  as  the  United  States  and  various  countries  of  Latin-America 
denying  all  responsibility  for  torts  of  officers  and  remitting  the  in- 
jured individual  solely  to  his  action  against  the  officer,  and  other  states, 
such  as  France  and  Germany,  assuming  a  large  measure  of  responsi- 
bility for  its  officer's  official  acts  but  denying  liability  for  his  personal 
acts.*  That  the  rule  of  international  law  first  above  mentioned  has 
suffered  numerous  exceptions,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  note; 
yet  an  examination  of  a  great  many  cases  confirms  the  view  that  as 
a  general  principle  the  state  is  not  responsible  for  the  wanton  or  un- 
lawful acts  of  its  minor  officials,  unless  it  has  directly  authorized,  or 
after  notice,  failed  to  prevent,  the  act,  or  by  failure  to  arrest,  try  or 
punish  the  guilty  offender,  or  to  allow  free  access  to  its  courts  to  the 
injured  parties,  it  may  be  charged  with  actual  or  tacit  complicity  in 
the  injury.'  One  important  reason  for  this  rule  is  that  the  wrongful 
act  of  the  minor  official  is  not  presumed  to  be  the  act  of  the  state  until 

1  Panama  riot,  July  4,  1912;  A  riot  which  occurred  at  Panama  April  2,  1915,  in 
which  a  policeman  killed  a  U.  S.  soldier,  will  probably  render  the  Panaman  gov- 
ernment liable;  Claim  of  Shipley  in  Turkey,  For.  Rel.  190^  733;  Cesarino  (Italy)  v. 
Venexuda,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  770. 

*  Supra,  §§55,60. 

» Calvo,  §  1263  et  8eq,;  Bonfils,  §  330;  Fiore,  op.  cU.,  §  667;  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §§  999- 
1000;  AnxUctti,  in  13  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1906),  288-292.  The  Salvadorean  law  of 
May  10,  1910  oonoerning  claims  against  the  government  is  based  on  these  principles, 
M  eipouDded  by  Fiore. 
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some  state  organ,  either  a  higher  court  or  superior  administrative 
authority^  by  some  independent  action  or  onussion^  has  tacitly  ratified 
the  act. 

In  contractual  cases,  it  is  usually  a  necessary  condition  of  direct 
governmental  liability,  that  the  officer  be  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  be  not  merely  a  municipal  oflicer.  Nor  does  the  fact  that 
the  government  issues  licenses  to  particular  persona,  such  as  pilots, 
or  grants  certain  monopolies  of  pubhc  service  to  individuals  make 
the  licensee  or  monopoUst  an  agent  of  the  state  capable  of  engaging 
its  direct  responsibility.* 

It  seems  clear  that  for  personal  acts  of  local  or  minor  ofGcials  plainly 
outside  of  their  authority  and  not  incidental  to  their  functions,  the 
officer  alone  and  not  the  government  is  responsible.'  Difficulty  arises 
because  the  line  between  personal  and  official  acts  is  often  exceedingly 
vague.  Even  if  the  tort  of  the  officer  is  witlun  the  scope  of  his  func- 
tions, unless  the  government  actually  benefit  by  the  tort,  it  has  often 
been  held  that  the  only  remedy  is  against  the  officer  and  not  against 
the  government,^  although,  as  has  been  observed,  such  a  state  of  facts 
has  frequently  been  held  a  ground  of  state  liability,  especially  in  Latin- 
America. 


*  Homtia  (U.  8.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec,  5,  1885,  3023;  Gushing  in  7  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 

237  (Montano  caae);  Mark  Gray  (U.  S.)  t».  Venezuela,  Feb-  17,  1903,  Rabfcon,  33. 

*  See  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  West,  June  1,  1885,  For.  ReL  1885,  457  (wanton  killing 
of  an  arrested  person  by  a  sheriff  after  execution  of  the  writ,  due  to  personal  malice. 
This  ruling  has,  however,  been  called  in  question] ;  Bensley  (U.S.)  y.  Me3dco,  Marrh  3, 
1849,  Moore's  Arb.  3()18  (forcible  seizure  of  a  boy).  See  extracts  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
742-743.  Wilson  (U.  S,)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  3021  (cheat  prac- 
ticed by  a  municipal  guard);  CahiU  (U.  8.)  f,  Spain,  Feb.  11,  1871,  itnd,  3066  (ruin 
ol  business  by  alleged  machinations  of  minor  ofEcial^probably  dictum).  But  where 
an  assault  is  connected  with  an  officer's  official  duty,  the  government  has  been  held 
liable.  Metzger  (Germany)  t^  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  578  (incidental  to 
taking  property  for  public  use).  So  where  police  officers  commit  a  wanton  aasault, 
mprQf  note  1,  p.  189,  and  "La  Masica"  case  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  Honduras,  Memoria 
de  .  ♦  .  relacionea  exteriores,  1911-12. 

*  Atty.  Gen.  Grigga  in  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  64,  May  4,  1898  (illegal  seisuree  ol  tqs- 
sels);  Akerman,  Atty.  Gtm.,  in  13  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  563  (act  of  cnrruption  of  inferior 
judge  in  Brazil);  Cuahing  in  7  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  237;  Slocum  (U.  S.)  ik  Mexico, 
July  4,  1868,  Moore*B  Arb.  3140;  Forrest  (U.  S.)  t>.  Venezuela,  Dec.  6,  1885,  Moore's 
Arb.  2947;  Mr.  Tripp  to  Mr.  Mix,  Oct.  11,  1893  and  Mr.  Uhl  to  Mr,  Tripp,  Nov,  17, 
1893,  For,  Rd.,  1894,  23-20  (blunder  of  local  officeiB  in  Austaria). 
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International  commissions  have  repeatedly  held  that  in  order  to 
Lold  the  government  liable  for  the  acts  of  an  officer  the  claimant  must 
resort  to  the  courts  of  the  country  and  show  an  unsuccessful  appeal 
for  redress  against  the  officer.^ 

It  has  been  held  that  the  government  must  have  had  notice  or  been 
notified  of  the  injury  before  it  could  be  made  responsible.^ 

A  government  may  often  release  itself  from  liability  by  punish- 
ing the  officer,'  for  example,  by  fine,  reprimand  and  dismissal  from 
office/  although,  in  flagrant  cases,  indenmities  have  been  demanded 
and  paid.  The  Court  of  Claims  has  held  that  a  mere  disavowal  of 
the  act  is  not  sufficient  internationally  to  relieve  the  government 
bom  liability.^  In  dealings  with  countries  of  the  Far  Elast  and  with 
certain  countries  of  Latin-America  in  which  disorder  is  not  an  abnor- 
mal condition,  a  request  for  punishment  of  the  officer  is  often  combined 
with  a  demand  for  a  suitable  indenmity. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
for  the  acts  of  minor  officials  must  ordinarily  be  predicated  upon 
some  independent  delinquency  of  its  own.  Some  of  these  circimi- 
stances  upon  which  a  complicity  of  the  government  is  presumed  and 
a  resultant  liability  is  founded  are  the  following:  a  ratification  or  tacit  ^ 
adoption  of  the  wrongful  act;  *  a  negligent  failure  or  refusal  to  preven^ 

^  The  rule  applies  to  the  acts  of  inferior  judges  as  well  as  to  other  minor  officials. 
Blumhardt  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3146;  Wilkinson  (U.  S.)  v. 
Mexico,  ibid,  3145;  Smith  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  3146;  Bum  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
ibid.  3140;  Jennings  et  al,  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  ibid.  3135;  Leichardt  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
ibid.  3133;  Cramer  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  ibid.  3250;  Bensley  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  3, 
1849,  ibid.  3016;  Wilson  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  3021;  De  Zeo  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela, 
Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  693;  Croft  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Portugal,  Award  Feb.  7,  1856, 
Moore's  Arb.  4979. 

In  flagrant  cases,  however,  this  appeal  for  judicial  redress  has  not  been  required. 
Davy  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  410. 

*  Hofratio  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3024;  Isaiah  Stetson 
case  (U.  S.)  v.  Brazil,  For.  Rel.  1895, 1,  52-59  (two  soldiers  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  penitentiary  for  murder  of  U.  S.  citizens  in  street  brawl). 

<  Kdleit  (U.  S.)  v.  Siam  (award  Sept.  20,  1897),  Moore's  Arb.  1862. 

« Wright  Claim  v.  Guatemala,  1908,  For.  Rel.,  1909,  354^355;  Pierce  (U.  S.)  v. 
Mexico,  July  4, 1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3252;  Maal  (Netherlands)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  28, 
1903,  Ralston,  914;  Panama  police  assaults  of  July  4,  1912. 

•Stnughan  v.  U.  S.,  1  Ct.  CI.  324. 

*  Montano  (Peru)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  12, 1863,  Moore's  Arb.  1630  (approval  by  Sec'y  of 
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the  wrong,  there  being  opportunity  therefor;  ^  a  refusal  to  investigate 
an  assault  or  other  injurious  act,^  or  negligence  in  investigating  a 
case; '  a  failure  to  furnish  access  to  the  courts  to  the  injured  individ- 
ual *  or  by  a  pardon  depriving  an  uijured  party  of  all  redress  against 
the  guilty  offenders;  ^  or  a  failure  to  tiy  to  arrest  and  punish  the  of- 
fender® even  though  no  request  for  such  punishment  was  madeJ  As 
wi\l  be  seen  hereafter,  these  circumstances  have  also  served  to  fasten 
liability  on  the  state  where  the  injury  was  committed  by  an  individ- 
ual   (Infra,  §  87,) 

When  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  injured  abroad  by  a  minor 
official  of  a  foreign  government,  the  Department  of  State  usually 
calls  upon  the  foreign  government  to  manifest  its  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  its  officer,  by  reprimanding,  dismissing,  or  punishing  the 
guilty  official  and  in  addition  often  demands  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  offense,  and  in  flagrant  eases,  a 
pecuniary  indemnity.     When  the  guilty  officials  are  police  officers, 

Staie  Marcy  of  the  wrongful  act  of  u  marshal  in  negligently  failing  to  execute  a  pri* 
vale  judgment).  Braden  v.  U.  S.,  16  Ct.  CI.  389  (mtification  by  Congress  of  unau- 
thoriz(>d  act);  Miller  (U.  8.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb,  2974  (appointing 
the  wrongdoer  to  high  office  in  the  govemment^ — Dictum  by  Licber) ;  see  abo  Boval- 
lins  and  Hedlund  (Sweden  and  Norway)  u.  Venezuela,  March  10,  1903,  Ralston,  952, 

*  Jonan  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1858,  Moore's  Arb.  3251;  KcUett  (U.  S.)  v,  Siam, 
supra,  ibid.  1862,  La  Fontaine,  604;  Schoouer  Hope  (U.  S.)  v.  Drasil,  Jan.  24, 
1849,  Moore's  Arb.  4615;  Stubbfi  (U.  S.)  u.  Venezuela,  1903  (U,  S,  brief,  Morris' 
Report,  123);  Panama  police  aseaulta,  July  4,  1912,  M8.  Dept.  of  State;  Garrison 
(U,  S.)  tf,  Mexico,  July  4,  1808,  Moore's  Arb.  3129  (prevention  of  appeal  by  unlawfiil 
intriguee);  Arm^ie  claim  (France)  u,  Turkey,  1894,  2  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1895),  623. 

'  Bark  Jonea  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britain,  Feb.  8,  1853,  Moore'a  Arb,  3050.  See  also 
Rule  3  of  Nicaraguan  Mixed  Claims  Commiaaion,  191 L 

*  Panama  police  assaults,  July  4,  1912;  De  Brissot  ct  al.  (U.  S.)  v.  Vaiesuela, 
Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore'a  Arb.  2967  (laxaess  in  investigating) » 

*  Calvo,  S  1263.    This  is  of  course  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  luatiee, 
*CoteBWorth  and  PoweU  (Gt.  Brit.)  t^.  Colombia,  Dec.  14,  1872,  Moore's  Arb. 

2050,  2082,  and  case  of  Joy,  a  British  subject  in  Colombia,  decree  of  Dec.  7,  1868, 
dted  at  p.  20S5. 

*  Wilson  case  (U,  8.)  v,  Nicaragua,  1894,  For.  Rel.,  1894,  470  d  scg.;  Zambrano  case 
(Mexico)  P.  U,  S,,  For.  Rel.  1904,  473-482;  De  Brisaot  (U.  S.)  r^.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5, 
1885,  Moore's  Arb.  2967;  Maal  (Netherlands)  i^.  Veneauek,  Feb.  28,  liM>3,  Ralston, 
914;  Davy  (Gt.  Brit.)  f.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  19a3,  ibid.  410;  Dominicjue  (France)  i*. 
Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  Sen.  Doc.  533,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  18o,  207. 

'  Bovallina  (Sweden  and  Norway)  tn  Veneauela,  March  10,  1903,  Rakton,  952. 
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whose  special  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  person  and  property  of  individ- 
uals, a  flagrant  case  arises  which  calls  for  prompt  demands  for  redress 
and  indemnity*^ 

§  80.  Soldiers. 

Soldiers  are  an  integral  part  of  the  military  arm  of  the  government. 
Soldiers  may  be  considered  authorities  rendering  the  state  liable  for 
their  acts  when  they  are  under  the  command  of  officers  or  are  carry- 
ing out  public  duties  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  practice  has 
fsdrly  well  established  the  rule  that  the  state  is  not  responsible  for  the 
WTongful  acts  of  unofficered  soldiers,  whether  incident  to  a  belligerent 
operation  or  merely  wanton  and  unauthorized  acts  of  robbery  and 
pillage.^  The  claimant's  remedy  is  against  the  individual  wrong- 
doer.   To  render  the  govenmient  liable  for  the  unlawful  acts  of  its 


*  Assaults  by  police  in  Panama  upon  sailors  of  U.  S.  S.  Columbia,  1906,  and 
Buffalo,  1908,  For.  ReL  1909,  474,  4S5,  491;  also  aRsaiilts  of  July  4,  1912  and  April  2, 
1915.  Assault  on  H.  B,  Miller  of  U.  S.  S,  Tacoma  by  police  in  Santiago,  Cuba^ 
1909. 

*  Plundering  and  pillaging  incident  to  attack.  Vesseron  (U.  SO  v.  Mexico,  July  4, 
1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2975,  and  following  cases  before  same  coinniission;  Dresch,  ibid, 
3669;  Michel,  ^dd,  3670;  Weil,  ibifl.  3672;  Antrey,  ibid.  3672;  Denis,  ibid.  2997; 
Frier}%  ibid.  4036;  Cooper,  ibid.  4039;  Buentello,  ibid.  3670;  Scblinger,  ihid.  3671; 
Tripler,  ilml.  2997;  Rule  3  of  McnragTian  Mixed  Claims  Com.  1911  fall  cases  of 
marauding^  pillaging,  or  robber^'  incident  to  military  operations,  attacks  on  t-owna^ 
etc.),  Parker  (U.  iS.)  v.  Mexico,  Moore's  Arb.  2996;  Foster  (U.  8.)  i>.  8pain,  Feb.  12, 
1871,  ibid.  2998;  Vidal  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ihid.  21)99;  Caatelain  (France) 
p.  U,  S.,  ibid.  3000;  Hayes  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U,  8.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid.  3688;  Henriquez 
(Netherlands)  t^.  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  Ralston,  911;  8hrigley  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile, 
Aug,  7,  1892,  Moore's  Arb.  3712;  Bacigalupi  (U.  S.)  r..  Chile,  May  24,  1897  (extend- 
ing convention  of  Aug,  7,  1892),  No.  42,  Report  of  Commission,  1901;  Magoon's 
Rn>orts,  343;  Edgerton  (Gt,  Brit.)  ik  Cbile,  Reel,  prcfi.  al  Trib.  Anglo-Chileno,  1, 
126  (All  crises  of  wanton  and  miautljorizcd  acta  of  pillage  or  violence).  8ee  also 
CroBsman  (Gt.  Brit  J  i'.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  299.  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr. 
Byck,  Oct.  27,  1885,  For.  Rel.  1885,  625;  Magoon^s  Reports,  33.8,  342;  Claim  of 
Laurent  and  Lambert  t*.  U.  8.,  For.  Rel.  1907,  I,  392,  esfK'cially  Solicitor's  memo- 
randum. 396-398. 

But  flee  Eigendorff  (U.  8.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2975,  and  Pears' 
ca*e  (U.  S,)  V.  Honduras,  For.  Rel.  1900,  674-702  (negligently  shot  by  sentinel;  in- 
demnity of  $10,000  paid).  Young'a  case  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  Moore's  Dig.  VI.  758-759; 
Campbell's  case  (U,  S.)  v.  Haiti,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  764  (assault  by  soldiers;  $10,000 
ludenmity  paid).    See  also  assaults  by  police  officers,  note  preceding. 
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soldiera  the  claimant  must  prove  ^  that  they  were  under  the  command 

or  orders  or  control  or  in  the  presence  of  superior  officejis,^  or  that 
the  officers  negligently  failed  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to 
prevent  the  unlawful  acts  ^  or  to  punish  the  knox^Ti  offenders.*  In 
France  and  Germany,  it  will  be  recalled,  soldiers  under  command 
or  in  the  accomplishment  of  public  duties  are  held  to  be  author- 
ities of  the  state  for  whose  acts  the  government  is  municipally 
responsible.  When  the  injurious  act  may  be  construed  as  a  mili- 
tar>^  necessity  ^  or  as  war  damages  {infra^  §  98  d  seq.)  the  government 
is  relieved  from  liability.  However,  if  private  property  unlawfully 
taken  by  soldiera  without  authority  is  applicable  to  the  proper  use 
of  the  army  and  actually  appropriated  to  army  use,  the  government 
has  been  held  liable.®  Governments  have  occasionally  paid  damages 
for  pillaging  by  government  troops/  and  if  indemnities  are  awarded 

*  Weilj  sapra,  Moore's  Arb.  3671;  Vidal,  ibid.  2999,  Hay  den,  ibid.  2995;  Culb4?T8on, 
ibid.  2997  and  other  cases  cited  in  last  note. 

*  Wilkins  (U.  S.)  u.  Mexico,  Marrh  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2993;  Terry  and  Angus, 
ibid.  2995;  8tandi»h,  Parsons  and  Conrow  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore *s 
Arb.  3004;  Webeter,  ibiii.  3(X)4;  Dunbar  and  Bdknap,  ibid.  2998;  Newton  and  Lan- 
f  ran  CO,  ibiti.  2997;  Jeannaud  (France)  v.  U.  S,,  Jan,  15,  1S80,  ilwL  3000;  Roberta 
(U.  SJ  in  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  142;  Ruden  (U,  SJ  v.  Peru,  Jan.  12, 
1863,  Moore's  Arb.  1653;  Ddgado's  cjise  v.  Spain,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  761 ;  EtzcFs  case 
V.  China,  For.  Rf4„  liKM,  108^176,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  7^5. 

*  Jcannaud,  supra,  Moorc'S  Arb.  3000;  Latorre  (Gt.  Brit.)  tK  Chile,  1891,  RecJam, 
pres.  al  Trib.  Angk>Chileno,  11,  88;  De  la  Cru^  (Mexico)  ».  U.  S,,  July  4,  1868,  M8. 
Op.  II,  527  (not  in  Moore);  Kunhardt  (U.  S.)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston, 
53,  69;  Shrigley  (U.  SJ  i-.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892,  Moorc^s  Arb.  3712.  See  Wadaworth, 
American  commisaioner,  in  Moore's  Arb.  2437;  Anciara  (Mexico)  v,  U*  S.^  ibid,  3007 
(mustering  out  tl.  S.  soldiers  on  Mexican  territory  held  negligent). 

*  Watkina  and  Donnelly  (Gt.  Brit.)  i^.  U.  8,,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  45;  De  la 
Cruz  (Mexico)  t>.  U.  S.,  July  4,  18&S,  MS.  Op.  II,  527;  Eigendorff  (U.  S,)  n.  Mexico, 
Moore*8  Arb.  2975,  and  Wadsworth'a  dictum,  itnd.  3437;  Anciara  (Mexico)  t',  U.  S., 
Jidy  4,  1868,  ibid.  3007;  Maninot  (France)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1902,  Sen.  Doc.  533, 
mith  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  44,  70. 

*  Webster  (U.  S.)  e^.  Mexico,  Moore's  Arb.  3004;  Jeannaud  (France)  v.  U.  8., 
Jan.  15,  1880,  ibid,  3O0O. 

"  Lavell  and  other  cases  (Gi.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3688;  Vidal 
(France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ibid.  2999;  Rule  4  of  Nicaraguan  Mixed  Claims 
Com.  1911. 

^  E.  g.,  Chile  in  several  cases  before  Anglo-Chilean  tribunal  of  1891,  Stjobel's  re- 
p<irt,  item  V,  For.  Rcl,  1896,  35,  This  allowaace  was  probably  due  to  the  wording  of 
the  protocol. 
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to  other  foreigners,  the  United  States  would  probably  demand  equal 
treatment  for  its  citizens. 

Inasmuch  as  commanding  officers  are  to  a  certain  broad  extent 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  soldiers  under  their  conmiand,  it  may 
happen  that  in  certain  cases  of  proved  negligence  or  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  such  officers  in  failing  to  prevent  an  act  of  depredation 
by  troops,  the  government  may  be  charged  with  liability.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  must  understand  the  somewhat  ambiguous  instruc- 
tion  of  Secretary  Bayard  in  1885,  the  concluding  sentence  of  which 
reads:  "But  the  mere  fact  that  soldiers,  duly  enlisted  and  uniformed 
aa  such,  committed  acts  *  without  orders  from  their  superiors  in  com- 
mand* does  not  relieve  their  government  from  liability  for  such  acts,"  ^ 


3,    JUDICIAL    AUTHORITIES 

§  81.  Position  of  Courts  and  Judges. 

The  highest  courts  are  authorities  whose  wrongful  acts  involve 
the  state  in  liability.  In  well-regulated  states,  the  courts  are  more 
independent  of  executive  control  than  any  other  authorities,  not  ex- 
cepting the  legislature,^  Their  errors,  therefore,  in  all  systems  of 
civilized  justice  give  rise  merely  to  such  rights  of  appeal  as  are  pro- 
vided in  local  municipal  law,  but  do  not  give  rise,  in  civil  cases,  either 
to  an  action  against  the  judge  or  against  the  state.  It  has  been  ob- 
served ^  that  certain  foreign  countries  and  recently  two  states  in  this 
country  accord  a  right  to  claim  indemnity  from  the  stat^?  for  an  er- 
roneous conviction  in  criminal  cases.  For  flagrant  acts  of  corruption 
or  malfeasance  in  oflSce  a  personal  action  against  the  judge  is  some- 
times grant-ed,  although  on  principle  a  judge  is  responsible  for  oflScial 
wrongs  not  to  third  persons  but  to  the  state  alone.  He  may  be  mdict- 
able  for  malicious  usurpation  of  power,  but  the  state  is  not  Uable  for 
such  abuse  of  authority. 

»  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Buck,  Oct.  27,  1885,  For,  Rel.  1S85,  625*  See  also  Manuiot 
(France)  t»,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1^)2,  Sen.  Doe.  533,  59th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  44,  70. 

'  Hall,  215;  Oppenheim,  216;  Fabiam  (France)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  24,  1891,  Moore's 
Arh.  4878.  at  4906;  Croft  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Portugal,  award  of  Hamburg  Senate,  Feb.  7, 
1S56,  50  St.  Pap,  1288,  Moore's  Arb.  4979;  Tcheraoff,  op,  cU.,  268,  288. 

^  Supra,  p,  129, 
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These  principles  of  municipal  law  are  observed  in  the  intemationa] 
relations  of  states,  so  that  as  a  general  rule  the  state  is  not  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  judicial  authorities  unless  there  has  been  some  flagrant 
or  notorious  injustice  or  denial  of  justice  sanctioned  by  the  court  of  last 
resort,  *  In  a  subsequent  chapter  {infra,  §  127  d,  seq. )  the  whole  question 
of  denial  of  justice  will  be  examined  in  detalL  Our  present  inquiry 
will  be  confined  to  an  examination  of  the  esses  in  which  liability  has 
been  sought  to  be  fastened  upon  governments  for  the  acts  of  their 
judicial  authorities,  not  amounting  technically  to  a  denial  of  justice. 

The  Department  of  State  has  on  a  number  of  occasiond  expi^eased  its 

adherence  to  the  rule  that  a  goyeTnment  is  not  responsible  for  the 

mistakes  or  errors  of  its  courts.*     For  excess  of  jurisdiction  by  the 

*  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  for  unjuBt  judgments  have  at  timeB  Sfared  wb  a 
gxound  of  diplomatic  intefpositioti  even  where  there  waft  no  teehDical  denial  of  jim- 
tice.  Thifl  ijb  approved  by  Triepel  (p.  350,  note  3)  and  Wheaton  (Dana's  ed.,  §  391), 
but  is  opposed  by  PhiUimore^  11,  4;  Creasy,  337;  and  Liszt,  9th  ed.,  1S2,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  has  fulfilled  its  duty  by  refening  the  matter  to  independent  courts. 
Anjsikrtti  insists  strongly  on  the  distinction  between  unjust  judgments  readied  with- 
out Isolation  or  misapplication  of  municipal  or  international  Iaw,  and  violations  of 
law  amounting  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Only  in  the  second  case  does  he  find  any  in- 
ternational responsibility,  13  R-  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1906),  21-25,  296-298.  This  just 
theoretical  distinction  is  not  usually  observed  in  international  practice;  the  line  be- 
tween an  unjust  judgment  reached  by  proper  observance  of  the  forms  ol  justice  and 
a  denial  of  justice  is  exceedingly  vague,  for  responsibility  is  often  asMried  in  either 


» Mr.  Marcy,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Chevalier  Bertinatti,  Dec.  1, 185e,  Moore^s  Dig.  VI, 
748  (court  exceeding  jurisdiction),  Mr,  J.  C.  B>  Davis  to  Mr.  Chase,  Jan.  10,  1870, 
ibid.  750;  U.  S,  v.  Dunnington,  146  U.  S.  338,  351,  Nor  is  the  judge  pereonally  re- 
ipoiiBible  for  his  errors  to  third  parties.  Mr.  Davis  to  Mr.  Chase,  Jan.  10,  1S70, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  750;  Tchemoff,  288. 

'llie  nilc  has  been  supported  by  international  tribunals.  Barroni  Forbes  and  Co. 
(Gt.  Brit )  V,  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2525;  YuiUe,  Shortridge  &  Co.  (Gl 
Brit.)  v,  Portugal,  March  8,  1861,  La  Fontaine,  378;  .AJfaya  (U,  S.)  p.  Spain,  Feb.  12, 
1871,  not  in  Moore. 

By  way  of  exception,  Great  Britain  granted  to  an  .American  citizen  (lillywhite) 
contpensation  for  his  erroneous  conviction  and  imprisonment  in  New  Zealand,  to 
which  even  a  British  subject  would  not  have  been  entitled.  For.  Rel.  1901,  231-236. 
Similarly,  France  paid  a  heavy  indemnity  to  Great  Britain  for  the  erroneous  convio 
tion  and  detention  of  Mr.  8haw,  a  British  subjecti  in  Madagascaj-,  19  Hertslet's  Cotn. 
TYeftties,  201-203.  See  also  Bark  Jones  (U.  S.)  w.  Great  Britain,  Feb.  8,  1853, 
Moore*ft  Arb.  3*151,  where  an  erroneous  asseaament  of  costs  was  considered  a  ground 
of  government  liability.  In  addition,  the  government  declined  to  investigate,  on 
remonstrance. 
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C2>ourt8  Secretary  Marcy  denied  any  international  responsibility  of  the 

^rtate,  although  he  admitted  a  personal  responsibility  of  the  judges.^ 

^Nevertheless  Prof,  de  Martens  in  the  Costa  Rica  Packet  case,^  one  of 

'tiie  most  important  of  recent  arbitrations,  held  the  Dutch  Govem- 

Knent  liable  for  the  (as  he  found)  wrongful  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  a 

3)utch  court  over  a  British  captain  on  account  of  certain  alleged  offenses 

committed  beyond  the  three-mile  limit.     Notwithstanding  the  fact 

that  the  court  found  it  had  no  jurisdiction  and  acquitted  the  defendant, 

de  Martens  held  the  Netherlands  government  liable  for  having  ordered 

the  detention  and  for  certain  hardships  connected  therewith.     Few 

arbitral  awards  have  been  more  severely  criticized  than  the  decision 

in  the  Costa  Rica  Packet  case.^ 

While,  on  principle,  the  erroneous  or  merely  unjust  decision  of  a  comt 
involving  no  unlawfulness  or  irregularity  in  procedure  should  not  in- 
volve the  state  in  responsibility,^  the  failure  of  the  higher  courts  to  dis- 
i^iprove  violations  of  national  or  international  law  by  minor  officials 
or  other  authorities  fixes  an  international  responsibility  upon  the  state,  ^ 
and  a  flagrant  or  notorious  injustice  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  a 
denial  of  justice.  Similarly,  the  judgment  of  a  court  in  violation  of  a 
treaty  *  or  of  international  law  serves  to  render  the  state  responsible. 

»  Mr.  Marcy  to  Chevalier  Bertinatti,  Dec.  1,  1856,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  748.  Contra, 
Earl  GranviUe  to  Mr.  Morier,  Sept.  30,  1881,  74  St.  Pap.  1172. 

'Coito  Rica  Packet  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Netherlands,  May  16,  1895,  Moore's  Arb. 
4948-4954;  89  St.  Pap.  1181  et  seg,,  1284. 

*  Baty,  International  law,  197,  227-231.  See  also  the  following  articles  on  the 
Ctte:  A.  £.  Bite  in  28  R.  D.  I.  (1896),  452-468;  Jules  Valery  in  5  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1898), 
57-66;  Gustave  Regelsperger  in  4  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1897),  735-745;  Tchemoff,  op.  cU., 
290. 

*Tlie  earlier  writers  considered  an  unjust  judgment  a  ground  for  reprisals,  and 
equiTalent  to  a  denial  of  justice.  See  citations  from  Grotius,  Bynkershoek  and  Vattel 
referred  to  by  Wheaton,  Dana's  Wheaton,  §  391.  This  view  is  approved  by  Wheaton 
and  Triepd,  supra,  p.  350,  note  3. 

*E.  g.,  many  decisions  of  prize  courts  supporting  unlawful  captures.  Dana's 
Wheaton,  §§  392,  396.  See  Kane's  notes  on  Ck>nvention  with  France  of  July  4, 1831, 
p.  31  and  imlawful  exactions  of  duties  by  Denmark  at  Kiel,  confirmed  by  Danish 
eourts,  20  St.  Pap.  838,  and  Danish  indemnities  under  treaty  of  March  28,  1830, 
Dua's  Wheaton,  §  397. 

•Van  Bokkelen  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti,  May  24,  1888,  Moore's  Arb.  1807,  1822;  La  Fon- 
Uine,  307;  Yuille,  Shortridge  and  Ck>.  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Portugal,  March  8,  1861,  61  St. 
P^.  841;  La  Fontaine,  377-385. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  acts  of  infexior  judges  or  courta 
do  not  render  the  state  internationally  liable  when  the  claimant  has 

failed  to  exhaust  his  local  means  of  redress  by  judicial  appeal  or  other- 
wise/ for  only  the  highest  court  to  which  a  ease  is  appealable  may 
be  considered  an  authority  involving  the  responsibility  of  the  state.^ 

The  regularity  and  legality  of  a  court*s  practice  and  procedure  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  local  law,  wliich  need  not^  however,  manifest  the 
liberal  principles  of  Anglo-American  law.  For  example,  even  in  coun- 
tries in  which  the  inquisitorial  system  of  criminal  law  prevails,  a  fiur 
application  of  the  law  to  aliens  and  citizens  aUke  removes  all  ground 
of  complaint  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  even  of  those  adopting 
the  accusator>'  system.  Provided  the  system  of  taw  conforms  with 
a  reasonable  standard  of  civilized  justice  and  provided  that  it  is  fairly 
administered,  aliens  have  no  cause  for  complaint  in  the  absence  of  an 
actual  denial  of  justice.^ 

The  personal  acts  of  judges  either  in  their  private  capacity  or  so 
grossly  violative  of  their  judicial  functions  that  they  may  be  held 
personal  acts,  do  not  entail  any  liability  of  the  government.  For  their 
private  acts  they  are  Uable  as  other  individuals,*  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  distinguish  personal  acts  from  wrongful  official  acts.     The 

^  Supnif  p*  191,  note  1,  and  ca^eB  of  Blumhardtt  Buni,  Smith  a^id  Jeoning^,  there 
cited. 

"  French  indemnity  of  X831,  Moore's  Arb,  4472-73;  The  Van  Nees  Convention 
with  8patn,  Feb.  17,  1834,  ihid.  4544, 

*  E.  g.,  in  TnimbuU  (Chile)  v,  U.  S.,  Aug.  7,  1892.  Moore'a  Arb.  3255-^1,  where 
claimant  wiis  ultimitU?ly  acquitted  of  a  charge  of  violating  the  neutrality  laws,  it  was 
hekl  that  he  was  not  eiititled  to  an  indemnity,  for  he  had  been  "regularly  indicted, 
tried,  and  acquitted  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  courts  of  ju^tioe, 
and  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  no  improper  treatment/'  See  also  WTaite  (Gt. 
BritO  V.  Peru,  award  April  13.  1864,  Moore's  Arb.  4967,  at  4968;  iniman,  De  la 
reeponaabilit^  de  VEtat  en  mati^re  judiciaire,  Paris,  19U  (extract  from  Lapradelle'fl 
and  Politis^  Reeueil  des  arbitrages,  v.  11);  Forte  (Gt,  Brit.)  t;.  Brazil,  award 
June  18,  1863,  53  St.  Pap.  150,  Moore's  Arb.  4925;  Mr.  Webster,  Sec.  of  State,  to 
the  President  in  Thraaher'a  case,  2  Wiarton,  613,  and  other  extJacte  in  2  WhartoQ, 
§§  230  and  230a. 

*  Thus  the  fraud  and  corruption  of  a  mtmicipal  judge  were  held  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Akerman  in  the  Caroline  case  against  Brazil  not  to  involve  the  Uability  of 
Brazil  and  the  U.  S.  returned  a  portion  of  an  indemnity  already  paid  (IS  Stat.  L,  70); 
13  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  553.  See  also  Rdtecoa  (U.  8.)  ».  Mexioo,  March  3,  IS49» 
Moore's  Arb.  3008  (judge  fled  with  money  deposited  in  court). 
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latter  usually  involve  the  liability  of  the  state  if  they  are  not  remedied 
by  higher  courts  and  result  in  an  actual  injury  or  denial  of  juBtice  to 
aliens.* 

As  in  the  case  of  minor  officials  and  even  of  individuak,  the  govern- 
ment must  assume  liability  for  such  wrongful  acts  of  its  judges  or  courts 
as  it  negligently  fails  to  prevent  or  punish,  or  agamst  which  judicial 
recourse  is  closed  to  the  injured  individual^  The  failure  of  adminis- 
trative authorities  to  execute  a  judgmexit^  may  be  appropriately  con- 
sidered as  a  denial  of  justice. 

RESPONSIBTLITY  FOR  POLITICAL   SUBDIVISIONS   OF  THE   STATE 

§  82,  Responsibility  of  Central  Government  for  its  Constituent  Parts, 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  whether  the  central  government 
is  Uable  for  the  breach  of  a  contract  by  one  of  its  political  subdivisions 
or  for  a  tort  committed  by  an  officer  of  a  constituent  state  under  cir- 
cumstances rendering  that  state  responsible.  In  international  re- 
lations the  national  government  is  alone  responsible  for  the  proper 
safeguarding  of  the  rights  of  foreigners,  and  aliens  have  the  right  to 
look  to  the  central  government  in  the  case  of  violation  of  treaty  rights 
and  international  'obUgations  of  the  nation  by  its  constituent  parts.^ 


1  Cotesworth  and  Powell  (Gt.  Brit.)  t^  Colombia,  Dec,  14,  1872,  Moore's  Arb.  2050 
at  p.  2084,  parag.  9  (tiegligent  absence  of  judge  from  his  officiiU  post).  Mr.  Seward, 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Webb,  Dec.  7,  1867,  2  Wharton,  615  (fraudulent  decision). 
In  the  case  of  Meade  v,  Spain,  Spain  acknowledged  her  liability  for  the  palpable 
mieoonduet  of  her  judicial  tribunals,    Moore's  Arb.  3238. 

*  Jonan  (U.  vS.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore^s  Arb.  3251  (failure  of  Mexican  gov- 
emment  to  prevent  illegal  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  its  courts,  on  remonstrance. 
It  is  presumed  government  had  the  necessary  power)*  Cotesworth  and  Powell  (Gt. 
Brit.)  IK  Colombia,  Moore's  Arb.  2050,  2085  (condonation  of  illegal  act  of  judge  by 
an  amnciSty  or  pardon,  thereby  also  depriving  claimant  of  all  appelate  recourse  or 
redress);  Bark  Jon^s  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britain,  Feb,  8,  1853,  Moore^a  Arb,  3a51 
(refusal  to  investigate  an  unjuBt  judgment,  but  on  the  contrary  sustaining  it  after 
remonstrance);  HolUendorff,  Handbuch,  11,  74;  FJore,  Dr.  int.  codifife,  §5339,  340; 
Calvo,  I,  5  348;  Pradier-Fod6r6,  I,  §  403;  Bluntechli,  §  340. 

*  Montano  (Peru)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Moore's  Arb.  1630,  1634;  Fabiani 
(France)  tK  Venezuela.  Feb.  24,  1891,  ibid,  4878,  at  p.  4907;  Polak  ».  Egypt,  3  Clunet 
(1876),  499, 

*  Oppetiheim,  210;  Philiimore,  I,  194;  Triepd,  369  et  wg.;  Anailotti  in  IS  R.  G.  D. 
L  F.  (1Q06),  301  md  authorities  there  cited. 
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In  the  matter  of  contracts  entered  into  with  corporate  subdivisions 

of  a  general  government  a  dbtinction  is  recognized,  and  it  has  been 
held  that  in  the  absence  of  a  definite  benefit  to  the  central  govern- 
ment or  other  factor  indicating  national  liability  for  the  debt,  the  general 
government  is  not  liable  for  contractual  debts  due  from  or  by  its  cities, 
villages  or  their  inhabitants.^  Especially  is  this  true  where  the  debt 
is  contracted  by  the  municipality  or  commonwealth  ia  its  corporate  char- 
acter as  a  fiscus  for  distinctly  corporate  purijoses.'  Where,  however, 
there  has  been  some  benefit  to  the  general  government,  or  some  control 
over  or  interest  in  the  contract  by  the  general  government,  the  latter  has 
been  held  liable  for  breach  of  the  contract  by  a  constituent  state  or 
mmiicipality.^ 

*  Thompson  (U.  S.)  ik  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  34S4;  Nolan  (U,  S.)  v. 
Mexico,  ibirl.  34-S4;  La  Guiara  Light  and  Power  Co.  (II.  S.)  v.  Venezuek,  Feb.  17, 
1^3,  lialstoo,  181;  Thomaon- Houston  Co.  (U*  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  ibid.  169  {dictum). 
But  sec  contra  Bailistim  (France)  t'.  Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  ibid.  603,  506  (no  reason 
given  for  award). 

*  Thus,  the  United  States  has  been  held  not  responsible  for  the  repudiation  of  statiC 
bond.H  nor  a  guarantor  of  their  payment  (Schweitzer  !►.  U.  S.,  21  Ct.  CI.  3CKi),  nor  for 
the  bonds  of  a  territorj%  although  the  governor  was  appointed  by  the  President  and 
C3ongres8  failed  to  disapprove  the  issue  of  the  bondtj  or  their  repudiation.  Florida 
Bond  Cases,  Gt.  Brit.  u.  IL  S.,  Feb.  8,  1853,  Moore's  Arb.  3594^-8612.  Similarly,  the 
U.  S.  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  [or  torts)  of  officers  of  a  Territory  organijsed  under 
Congressional  legislation.  (Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  West,  June  1,  1885,  For.  RcL  1885, 
452.)  Mexico  was  held  not  liable  for  the  repudiation  by  Texas  of  a  eontract  (scrip) 
representing  land  in  Texas*  that  state  having  later  seceded  from  Mexico,  Union  Land 
Co.  r.  Mexiai,  March  3,  1849,  Moore*s  Arb.  3448,  3451. 

'  Participation  of  the  minister  of  public  works  in  a  contract  with  a  municipal 
council  and  an  exemption  from  the  payment  of  federal  customs  duties.  EudlofT 
CU,  S.)  V.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  182,  197.  See  also  Daniel  (France)  v. 
Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  ibid.  507,  609  and  Dominique  (France)  v.  VenezuelA, 
Feb.  19,  1902,  Sen.  Doc.  633,  59th  C-ong.,  lat  aess.,  207  (various  de(pt;e*?  of  national 
interest  in  the  contract).  Beckman  (Germany)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston, 
598,  599  (forced  loans — quasi-contract — exacted  by  a  constituent  state,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  used  for  the  defen.^  of  the  entire  nation).  %See  also  Baasch  and  Rdmer 
(Netherknds)  v.  Veneauela,  Feb.  2S,  1903,  Ralston,  906  and  Bolivar  Ry.  Co.  (Gt. 
Brit.)  I'.  VencEuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid.  391 ;  Ballistini  (France)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  19, 
1902»  Ralston^  503,  506  (supphes  fumisliDd  to  a  constituent  state — no  reason  given 
for  the  award);  Metzger  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti,  Oct,  18,  1899,  For.  Rel  1901,  271  (central 
government  had  assumed  diplomatic  negotiations  for  settlement  of  claim  against 
municipality;  held  an  agreement  binding  on  government).  See  also  extracts  quoted 
in  Ralston's  International  arbitral  law,  if  457-467. 
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The  international  responsibility  of  the  nation  or  central  govern- 
ment  for  the  acts  of  its  political  subdivisions  or  dependencies,  such 
as  suzerain  and  vassal  states,  protectorates,  constituent  states  under 
a  peal  ar  personal  union,  or  federation  or  confederation  of  states  ^  de- 
pends generally  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  pohtical  subdivision  or 
d^endency  has  constitutionally  been  deprived  of  independent  inter- 
tiatioiial  personality.     If  the  central  authority  undertakes  by  treaty 
Of  otherwise  to  represent  its  constituent  parts  in  international  affairs, 
it  must  discharge  the  resulting  obligations,  although  constitutionally 
the  fulfillment  of  many  of  these  duties  may  in  first  Instance  be  dele- 
gated to  the  political  subdivisions  of  the  nation.^     Constitutional  ar- 
gumeDts  do  not  avail  to  excuse  the  non-performance  of  international 
duties,*  although  the  constitutional  inability  of  the  United  States  to 
LCompel  the  states  to  satisfy  the  treaty  obligations  of  the  nation  has 
often  furnished  a  controversial  ground  for  contesting  its  legal  liability/ 
The  torts  conamitt>ed  against  aliens  by  officers  or  authorities  of  a 
political  subdivision  of  a  nation,   under   circumstances  which  would 
render  the   subdivision   responsible,  generally   bind  the  central  gov- 
lent  to  indemnify  the  injured  alien. '^    The  reason  for  this,  as  has 


*  Weetlake,  I,  ch.  II I ;  Tchernoff ,  188-193.  On  constituent  states  see  DoQot,  M . ,  De 
U  rcBpoiuabilit^  de  1  <^tat  federal  d,  ratson  dea  actes  des  6tSi\s  particuliers,  Paris,  1912, 
p,  100  <rf  $eq.  On  protectorates  see  Hatl^  ForeiRn  powers  and  jurisdiction,  §  96,  and 
JenktDA,  H.,  British  rule  and  juhadiclion,  etc.,  Oxford,  1902,  p.  175. 

*  In  a  dittum  by  Plumley,  Umpire,  in  Davy  (Gt.  Brit.)  t^  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903, 
lUlston,  411,  a  difference  was  deduced  from  the  constitutional  character  of  the  bond 
cxistiog  between  the  constituent  stat€  and  the  central  government,  in  the  fact  that 
in  the  case  of  some  countries,  e,  g.,  Venezuela,  where  the  statea  are  c^rv^cd  out  of  the 
fiational  domsun  and  formed  in  accordance  with  the  national  wishes,  the  federal 
iporemment  is  held  to  more  direct  responi<ibiUty  for  the  acts  of  it.H  constituent  nf^ites 
llyka  in  the  caae  of  a  country  like  the  United  States  where  the  federal  Kovernnxeat 
merely  has  delegated  powers,  sovereignty  being  reserved  in  the  st^parate  i^tatea. 

*  Lord  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Erakine,  April  21,  1870,  65  8t.  Pap.  669,  Baty.  152  (caae 
in  Greece);  Speech  of  Senator  Edmunds,  June  3,  188<i,  Cong.  Record  v.  17,  part  5, 
p.  5186;  Mr.  Fi«h.  SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  March  5,  1S75,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
816  (caae  in  BraxU);  De  Brissot  (U.  S.)  ik  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb, 
2M9-2967;  Trumbull  (Chile)  i',  U.  S.,  Aug.  7,  1892,  ibid.  3569.  See  article  by  Desjmg- 
net,  **Les  difficulty  venant  de  la  constitution  de  certains  pays,"  2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P. 
(1895),  IBl  eiMeq. 

* Geaerally  without  success.    See  infra,  |  9L 

^  little.  Commissioner  in  De  Bnssot  and  Rawdon  caae  (U.  3.)  v.  VeDezuelai  Dec.  5, 
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already  l>e€n  otjserved,  is  that  the  state  is  a  unit  in  its  international 
relations;  and  in  view  of  the  inability  of  a  constituent  political  sub- 
division of  the  state  to  commit  an  international  delinquency  on  its  own 
responsibility  alone,  the  parent  government  is  bound  to  answer  for  it.^ 


§  83,  Succession  of  States  and  Apportionment  of  Debts. 

The  matters  connected  with  the  distribution  of  pubiic  obligations  in 
the  case  of  the  division  of  a  atate  intc^  distinct  states,  or  the  cession  of  a 
portion  of  one  state  to  another  have  engaged  the  attention  of  nu- 
merous writers  without  having  led  to  any  definite  conclusion  except  that 
no  universal  rule  of  international  law  on  the  subject  can  be  said  to  exist. ^ 

1885,  Moore'B  Arb.  2949,  2967;  Davy  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Veoezuela,  Feb,  13,  1903,  Ralston, 
411;  Torreny  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ral^iton,  1§2  (local  police  oflScer); 
Jones  (U^S.)  ik  Mexico,  March  3,  lS49j  Moore's  Arb.  3019  (illegal  detention  of  vessel 
by  governor  of  a  state);  MorUijo  (U.  S.)  v.  Colombia,  Aug.  17,  1874,  Moore's  Arb. 
1421,  1443;  Dominique  (Fnince)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  Sen.  Doc.  533,  59th 
Cong,,  lat  8688.,  205  (tniiiiicipality).  See  abo  Knapp  and  Reynolds  claims,  Moore's 
Dig.  VI,  800  (coimivance  of  local  authorities  in  brigandage). 

*  It  b  on  this  theory  that  the  United  States  has  on  several  occasions  felt  itself 
constrained  to  award  indemnities  to  aliens  injured  under  circumstjinces  rendering  the 
states  responsible  for  the  i^liur5^  Foreign  governments  arc  not  compelled  to  look 
to  the  constituent  states  for  the  vindication  of  the  treaty  rights  of  their  nationals, 
and  the  inability  of  the  federal  government  to  compel  the  states  to  observe  these 
rights  or  make  reparation  for  their  violation  lays  the  foundation  for  the  Uability  of 
the  United  State«.  Preei dents  Harrison,  McKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft  and  the 
authors  of  numerous  bills  introduced  in  Congress  to  give  the  federal  courts  jurisdio 
tion  over  offense  against  aliens,  considered  the  police  and  judiciary  of  the  state  in 
such  cases  as  federal  agents.  iSeo  ir\frat  p.  226  (mob  violence)  and  footnote  1.  In 
this  respect,  the  constitutional  inability  operates  in  the  same  way  as  a  negligent  fail- 
ure to  bring  local  officers  to  justice.    De  Brissot  and  Davy  cases,  footnote  1,  mtpra. 

If  local  officers  depend  for  their  authority  on  the  central  government,  they  may  be 
considered  government  agents.  Baasch  and  Homer  (Netherlands)  v.  Venezuela, 
Feb.  28,  1903,  Ralston,  906. 

'  The  details  of  this  exceedingly  interesting  subject,  which  may  become  of  renewed 
importance  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  European  War,  can  hardly  be  discusaed 
here.  It  is  a  very  cooiplicated  subject,  and  precedents  depend  so  largely  upon  the 
special  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  caae,  that  conclusions  of  principle  are  not 
easily  deducible.  The  ablest  discussions  of  the  subject,  involving  the  transmission 
and  divisibility  of  obligations  arising  out  of  pubUc  debts,  general  and  local,  and  out 
of  contracts  and  concessions  will  be  found  in  Westlake,  I,  68  et  »eq.;  Keith,  Arthur  B. 
The  theory  of  state  succession,  London,  1907,  ch.  VIII;  Huber»  Max,  Die  Staaten- 
succession,  Leipzig,  1898,  §  125  el  seq,;  Schdnbom,  W,,  Staatensucoessionen^  in 
Handbuch  des  Volkerrechts,  II,  2,  Stuttgart,  1913,  pp.  55-60,  80-84,  96-109,  lia» 
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As  a  general  rule,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  state,  through  all 
changing  forms  of  government,^  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  its  titu- 
lar government  and  even  of  g^eral  de  facto  governments.  Public 
debts  are  not  extinguished  by  the  division  of  a  state  into  distinct  states, 
whether  by  war  or  by  mutual  consent.*  According  to  the  weight  of 
authority  among  international  law  writers,  however,  there  appears 
to  be  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  seceding  province  or  on  the  part 
of  a  countiy  taking  over  a  certain  portion  of  territory  from  another 
country  to  assume  some  share  of  the  national  debt  when  the  identity  of 
tte  parent  state  is  maintained,^  They  recognize,  however,  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  assume  a  proportionate  share  of  the  general  debt  of  the 
parent  government  which  has  been  incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
country.*  Many  of  the  continental  writers  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  treaties,  erect  the  moral  obligation  into  a  l^al  one,  whereas 
the  Anglo-American  publicists — ^possibly  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
their  countries  have  been  annexing  and  conquering  countries — and  in 
turn  supported  by  various  treaties,  such  as  the  treaties  following 
the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1871  and  the  Spanish-American  War 
of  1898,  and  the  treaties  of  cession  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  New  Mex- 
ico and  California,  assert  vigorously  the  merely  moral  character  of  the 
obligation.  Moreover,  no  uniform  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  the 
dd)t  has  ever  been  agreed  upon,*  a  further  evidence  of  the  non-legal 

117-118;  Appleton,  H.,  Des  effete  des  annexioDS  de  territoires  sur  les  dettes,  etc., 
^^  1884  (part  2  of  a  doctoral  dissertation);  and  Cavaglieri,  Arrigo,  La  dottrina 
<Ula  sacoeanone  de  stato  a  stato,  etc.,  Pisa,  1910,  ch.  II,  §  11,  p.  89  e£  seq,;  see  also 
Moore's  Dig.  I,  §  96  e<  seg. 

^Westlake,  I,  58;  Oppenheim,  I,  122;  Halleck,  I,  96.  See  also  Zouche,  Brierly's 
^'Ms-i  §  66,  in  which  Aristotle's  contrary  view  is  cited.  The  rule  of  the  text,  which 
'M  favored  by  Grotius,  II,  9,  J  3,  is  now  uniformly  adopted.  Moore's  Dig.  I,  249 
f^-;  BolivM  Ry.  Ck>.  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17, 1903,  Ralston,  394;  Neapol- 
itan Indemnity,  convention  of  October  14,  1832,  Moore's  Arb.  4579.  For  de  facto 
8°''8nunfint8  see  infra,  p. 

'Hie  U.  S.,  as  a  military  occupant,  however,  was  not  liable  for  the  debte  of  Cuba, 
^^nw,  Atty.  Gen.,  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  384. 

'Hall,  91,  92.  Case  of  the  ship  Targuin  (U.  S.)  v,  Brazilian  Indemnity,  Jan.  24, 
18«>,  Moore's  Arb.  4617. 

*HaIl,  92;  Oppenheim,  129,  and  authorities  cited;  Magoon's  Reporte,  189,  190. 

*Oppenheim,  130,  131;  Hall,  92;  Keith,  op.  cU.,  60  et  aeq.,  and  authorities  cited. 
See  different  principles  set  forth  by  Huber,  op,  cU.,  §  134. 
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character  of  the  obligatioo.  In  the  case  of  a  debt  raised  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  the  ceded  territorj'  or  charged  upon  its  local  revenues,  it  is  held 
by  the  majority  of  writers,  who  cite  numerous  treaties  in  support, 
that  the  obligation  passes  with  the  land  to  its  new  owners.^  WTiile 
reason  and  aothority  favor  this  rule,  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that 
the  annexing  state  contracts  a  legal  obligation  to  pay  the  debts  se- 
cured upon  local  revenues,  and  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  it  is  not  bound 
to  pay  war  debts  contracted  by  the  conquexed  state  or  province  for  the 
very  purpose  of  resisting  conquest  and  annexation.  Nor  is  a  new  in- 
dependent state  split  off  from  a  parent  state  legally  obliged  to  assume 
any  share  of  the  debts  of  the  parent  state,  although  some  of  them  may 
have  been  incurred  in  its  special  behalf.  Thus,  the  American  colonies 
in  1783  assumed  no  part  of  the  general  debt  of  Great  Briton;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Spanish-American  colonies  practically  all  midertook  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  debt  of  Spain.* 

According  to  strict  principles  of  international  law^  the  parent  state 
which  has  lost  a  province  by  conquest  or  cession,  remains  liable  for  all 
but  local  debts  of  the  transferred  province  contracted  for  local  puipoaes. 
On  equitable  grounds,  a  reduction  of  the  debt  has,  at  times^  been  allowed 
by  creditor  governments,  especially  when  the  debt  was  incurred  through 
the  separated  province.*  Where  the  identity  of  the  parent  state  is 
deslioyed.  the  conquering  or  annexing  power  or  the  new  state  becomes 


^  This  was  one  of  the  contentioos  in  the  Hod|cskin  aod  Landieau  daiins  r.  Chile 
both  diplomatically  and  before  the  arbitral  thbunal  under  eoaYmtkiii  of  Au^.  7» 
ISISl  Tile  right  of  daimants  to  certain  guano  depoBttt  in  Bern  was  in  question.  It 
mm  eontended  that  the  obli^tion  of  P»^  pasKd  to  Ch3e  on  the  oesakui  of  the  guano 
temtory.  The  Tribunal  (Goode,  IT.  S.  commisBioQer,  dissenting}  held  that  the  claim 
waa  penmial  only  against  Peru,  and  did  not  prnm  with  thte  land.  Mooi^'s  Arb.  3571- 
Mttk  In  the  diptomalic  correspondenee^  the  U.  S.  aeema  to  have  oontended  that 
tbe  Mtirfaction  of  the  PeniTian  obtipaiooBk  pledpsd  iqiaD  the  tfaaafeiTed  guano 
dqMBtB,  waa  a  oKifal  ohligatkin  of  Chile.  This  ia  the  betler  mw,  but  Weatlake  (l, 
63.  1st  ed.)  belierea  the  ohUgation  to  haw  been  legaL  Wertldba  heie  adopts  the 
Titm  of  the  eoptiiientni  writen.  See  Keith,  ap.  di.,  60»  63.  See  danni  of  Fnnoe  t. 
Clttle,  Mr  23,  1893  (Awmrd.  July  5,  1901),  Dwampa  k  Renault,  Rec.  int.  da 
tiMlieda  z^  aicfe^  1901.  p.  18S  ef  teq.  Insupport  of  the  text,  aee  abo  Hall,  92. 
AIn«oon'»  Reports,  178. 189.   See  exttacta  in  Moore's  Dig.  1, 339  d  Mf. 

>Mooc«*s  1%.  1. 30-343^ 

*  CSaim  of  CbileHi  &  S.  Lat^m4a  tw  Ooioinhia.  fedooed  by  a  third  after  aeoenion 
^  FknamaL,  whieli  had  bean  ■■niiwiilili  for  the  ocigiaal  wio^^    For.  ReL  1907, 1,  m. 
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heiF  to  the  debts  of  the  destroyed  coimtr>'*^  The  ceded  or  seceding 
territory,  however,  is  liable  for  local  debts,  ^  although,  as  observed,  there 
is  much  diiEeulty  in  establishing  what  is  a  local  debt.  It  has  been  noted 
that  a  general  debt,  even  when  made  a  lien  upon  local  revenues,  is 
not  a  local  debt  and  an  obligation  in  rem,  A  local  debt  is  one  incurred 
only  for  strictly  local  purposes,  and  is  the  only  one  which  carries  to  the 
annexing  state  or  new  state  created^  a  legal  obligation  to  pay.  It  is 
important  in  all  cases  to  establish  whether  the  debt  has  been  contracted 
for  local  or  for  national  purposes.^ 

It  is  stated  by  practically  all  the  authorities  that  the  annexing  state 
becomes  hable  for  all  the  concessions  and  contracts  of  the  annexed 
state.  For  this  view,  they  find  support  in  numerous  treaties  and  court 
decisions.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  bankrupt  states  could  thus 
impose  enormous  obligations  on  their  successors,  and  that  war  debts 
would  thus  legally  have  to  be  paid,  w^eakens  to  such  an  extent  the  force 
of  the  contention,  that  it  may  with  justice  be  said  that  the  successor 
is  bound  to  satisfy  only  such  contractual  and  other  obligations  of  the 
annexed  state  as  appeal  to  him  as  fair  and  reasonable,  equitable  con- 
siderations, however,  dictating  the  maintenance  of  all  obUgations  not 
founded  in  fraud  or  against  the  public  interest.* 

DE    FACTO    GOVERNMENTS 

§  84.  Bifiereot  Kinds.    Transmission  of  Obligations* 

The  internal  political  changes  which  a  state  may  undergo  do  not 
affect  its  mternational  personality.  In  the  rapid  change  of  govem- 
ment  to  which  some  states  have  been  subject^  certain  parties  have 
secured  control  and  exercised  the  powers  of  government,  without 
compliance  with  constitutional  or  strictly  regular  forms.  This  control 
may  extend  over  the  entire  nation  or  over  certain  parts  only.  It  be- 
comes important  then  to  determine  when  such  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  said  to  have  become  a  de  facto  government,  and  to 


*  OppenheiiQ,  129;  Hall,  99;  Haileck,  98]  Dana's  Wheaton,  note  18. 
•Oppenhelm,  131;  Hall,  02;  23  Op.  Atty.  Gaa.  187. 

*  Magoon'8  Rep,  190;  '23  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  187,    The  autJiorities  are  unsatisfactory 
OD  many  of  the  points  here  discusaed.    See  footnote  in  Hall,  9;i-94, 

*  The  ablest  discussion  of  this  nmtter  has  been  found  in  Keith,  op.  cit.f  66-72. 
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what  extent  the  acts  of  such  a  provisional  goveniment  are  binding 
upon  the  nation.^ 

It  is  neeessarj^  first  to  distinguish  between  the  powers  of  a  cfe  fado 
government  which  has  displaced  the  de  jure  government  within  the 
whole  or  practically  the  whole  nation,  as^  e.  g.^  the  government  of 
Cromwell,  of  Napoleon  I,  and  of  the  Republic  of  1848  in  France,  and 
a  de  fado  government  which  controls  only  a  hmited  portion  of  the 
national  territor>%  as  the  Confederate  government  did  in  the  United 
States,  The  former  may  be  called  a  "general"  d^  fado  government, 
which  resembles  closely  a  lawful  government,  and  the  latter,  a  *iocal'' 
de  fado  government  or  government  of  paramount  force.  The  legal  con- 
sequences of  this  distmction  are  important,^ 

A  general  government  de  faeio,  having  completely  taken  the  place 
of  the  regularly  constituted  authorities  in  the  state,  binds  the  nation. 
So  far  as  its  international  obligations  are  concerned,  it  represents  the 
state.  It  succeeds  to  the  debts  of  the  regular  government  it  has  dis- 
placed, and  transmits  its  own  obligations  to  succeetling  titular  govern- 
ments.^ Its  loans  and  contracts  bind  the  state,  and  the  state  is  resp>on- 
sible  for  the  governmental  acts  of  the  de  fado  authorities.  In  general, 
its  treaties  are  valid  obligations  of  the  state.  It  may  alienate  the 
national  territory,  and  the  judgments  of  its  courts  are  admitted  to  be 
effective  after  its  authority  has  ceased.  An  exception  to  these  rules 
has  occasionally  been  noted  in  the  practice  of  some  of  the  states  of 
Latin-America,  which  declare  null  and  void  the  acts  of  a  usurping 

*  Eougier,  A.,  Lea  pierrea  civiies et  le  droit  des  gens,  Paris,  1903,  481  ei  9eq,;  Wiesw, 
C,  Le  droit  international  appliqii6  aux  guerres  civil es,  Lausanne,  1898,  235  d  9eq. 
If  the  de  jure  successor  of  such  a  de  faciv  gpvertiinent  is  the  government  the  latter 
has  it^self  displaced,  it  ia  then  known  as  the  ** intermediary"  governioent.  See  alao 
Moore's  Dig.  I,  41  ei  seq,;  EalBton,  International  arbitral  law,  §S  430,  44S-456;  and 
Oaudu,  Raymond,  Essai  sur  la  legitimit^  des  gouverncmenta  duns  aes  rapports  avec 
les  gouvernements  de  fait,  Paris,  1914. 

» WiUiams  P.  Bruffy,  96  U.  S.  176,  186;  Thorxngton  v.  Smith,  8  Wall.  1,  8-10. 

•The  Neapohtan  Indemnity  Oct.  14,  1832,  Moore's  Arb.  4575-4589.  (Two 
Sicilies  admitted  liabiUty  for  acts  of  Murat's  government  J  Treaty  of  July  4,  1831 
between  U>  S.  and  France  admitted  liability  of  France  for  acts  committed  during  the 
Empire.  See  Wiesse,  op.  cU.,  246;  Miller  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's 
Arb.  2974;  Republic  of  Peru  v.  Dr^yim,  L>  R.  38  Chancery  Div.  348,  and  particularly 
decision  of  Franco-Chilean  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  in  Lausanne,  1901,  in  claim  of 
Dreyfus  Bros,  De»camps  and  Renault,  Eec  int.,  etc.,  1901,  396-398. 
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(fe  fado  intermediary  government  when  the  regular  government  it 
has  displaced  succeeds  in  restoring  its  control.^  Nevertheless,  acts 
validly  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  state  and  having  an  international 
character  cannot  Ughtly  be  repudiated,  and  foreign  governments 
generally  insist  on  their  binding  force.^  The  legality  or  constitutional 
legitimacy  of  a  cfe  fado  government  is  without  importance  intemation- 
aUy  so  far  as  the  matter  of  representing  the  state  is  concerned.^ 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  acts  of  a  local  de  fado  govern- 
ment involves  moire  delicate  questions.    Such  a  local  government  de 
fado  may  be  maintained  by  military  force  within  a  portion  of  a  larger 
territory,  either  as  an  enemy  making  war  against  the  invaded  nation — 
a  military   occupant — or   as   a   revolutionary   organization   resisting 
the  authority  of  the  legitimate  government  or  of  other  factions  con- 
tending for  national  control.    The  power  of  such  a  de  fado  government 
to  involve  the  responsibility  of  the  state  depends  largely  upon  its 
ultimate  success,  so  that  most  of  its  international  acts,  6.  g.,  treaties, 
etc.,  are  aflfected  with  a  suspensive  condition.    Nevertheless,  even  if 
it  fails,  definite  executed  results  follow  from  its  merely  temporary 
poeseasion  of  administrative  control  within  a  defined  area.     These 
may  be  considered  briefly. 

A  temporary  occupant  or  local  de  fado  government  carries  on  the 
functions  of  government,  supported  usually  directly  or  indirectly  by 
military  force.  ^  It  may  appoint  all  necessary  officers  and  designate 
their  powers,  may  prescribe  the  revenues  to  be  paid  and  collect  them, 

^  Wiease,  op,  cU.,  244  et  aeq.  We  cannot  enter  into  any  detailed  discussion  of  the 
various  kinds  of  governmental  acts  which  survive  the  downfall  of  a  usurping  defado 
government.  This  is  largely  a  question  of  constitutional  law.  Pradier-Fod^rS,  I, 
1134. 

*  Thus  Peru,  notwithstanding  art.  10  of  its  Ck>nstitution  and  its  law  of  1886,  declar- 
ing void  the  acts  of  the  usurper  Pierola,  was  held  liable  on  contracts  which  he  had 
made.  Dreyfus  (France)  v.  Chile,  July  23,  1892  (award  July  5,  1901),  Descamps 
lod  Renault,  Rec.  int.,  etc.  1901,  396-398. 

<BIuntachli,  §{44,  45,  120;  Holtzendorff,  II,  $21;  Pradier-Fod^r^,  JJ  134,  149; 
Rivier,  II,  131, 440;  Rougier,  481;  Dreyfus  (France)  v.  Chile,  Franco-Chilean  Arbitra- 
tion, Lausanne,  p.  290,  and  authorities  there  cited,  and  Gaudu,  op.  cit. 

« Moore's  D^.  l,4&et  seq.;  VII,  257  et  seq.;  2  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  321;  9  ibid.  140; 
Magoon's  Reports,  11  et  seq.;  Hall,  part  3,  chap.  IV;  Oppenheim,  204  et  seq.;  Bordwell, 
P.,  Law  of  war,  Chicago,  1908,  ch.  VUI  and  IX;  Spaight,  J.  M.,  War  ri^ts  on  land, 
London,  1911,  ch.  XI  and  XII. 
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and  may  administer  justice.^  Foreigners  must  perforce  submit  to 
the  power  which  thus  exercises  jurisdiction ^  and  a  subsequent  de  jure 
government  cannot  expose  them  to  penalties  for  acts  which  were 
lawful  and  enforced  by  the  de  facto  government  when  done.  The 
temporary  de  facto  government  may  legislate  on  all  matters  of  local 
concern,  and  in  so  far  as  such  legislation  is  not  hostile  to  the  subsequent 
de  jure  government  which  displaces  it,  its  laws  will  be  upheld.*  A 
military  occupant  as  a  general  rule  is  forbidden  to  var>''  or  suspend 
laws  affecting  property  and  private  personal  relations  or  which  regulate 
the  moral  order  of  the  community.  If  he  does,  his  acts  in  so  doing 
cease  to  have  legal  effect  when  the  occupation  ceases.  Political  and 
administrative  laws  are  subject  to  suspension  or  modification  in  case 
of  necessity.'^ 

The  collection  of  taxes  and  customs  duties  within  the  territory  and 
during  the  period  of  occupancy  or  of  the  local  de  facto  government 
relieves  merchants  and  taxpayers  from  the  obhgation  of  a  subsequent 
second  payment,  upon  the  same  goods,  to  the  succeeding  de  jure  govern- 
ment.* Such  a  temporary  government  may  levy  contributions  on 
the  inhabitants  for  the  purposes  of  earr>dng  on  the  war,  but  they  must 
not  savor  of  confiscation.  It  may  seize  property  belonging  to  the  state 
and  may  use  it.  It  may  receive  money  due  the  state  and  give  receipts 
in  the  name  of  the  state.^  This  applies  only  to  debts  payable  within 
the  territoiy  and  period  of  occupancy. 

Debts  due  by  the  state  cannot  be  confiscated  or  the  interest  seques- 
trated by  a  temporary  occupant,*  and  private  property  must  be  re- 
spected.   The  occupant  or  local  de  facto  government  cannot  alienate 

^  Tlie  Germaa  legislatiaa  for  the  occupied  territories  of  Belgium  has  been  collected 
and  edited  by  C>  IL  Huberich  and  A,  Nicol-Speyer.  The  Hague,  Nyhoff,  1915. 
108  p. 

'  Bruffy  V.  Williams,  96  V.  S.  176,  185;  U.  S.  i?.  Home  Ins.  Co.,  22  Wall  m;  Sprott 
p.  U.  S.,  20  Wall.  459,  464,  But  the  de  jure  government  which  ousts  a  usmping  de 
facto  government  {e.g,,  the  Confederates)  may  disregard  ail  its  acts  which  contributed 
to  its  support,  except  that  it  cannot  collect  taxes  aod  duties  a  second  time. 

•  Hall,  475^76. 

*  U.  S.  V.  Rice,  4  Wheaton,  246;  Masatlan  and  Bluefields  eases,  Moore's  Dig.  I, 
49  d  wq.;  Cases  in  U.  S.  Civil  War  and  in  Colombia,  ibid.  VI,  995-996,  Message  of 
the  President,  For    ReL  1900,  xxiv;  MacLeod  v.  U.  8.  (1913),  229  U.  S.  41d,  429. 

*  Mftgoon*s  Reports,  261,  citing  PhiJiimore  and  Halleck. 

•  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  30fi  and  authorities  cited  in  oote,  p.  308* 
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any  portion  of  the  public  domain  J    The  fruits  thereof  may  be  sold, 

but  only  that  part  accruing  during  the  period  of  occupancy.^    A  local 

de  Jado  government  may  become  the  owner  of  movables,  which  it 

^nay  sell  and   hypothecate.     A  succeeding  government  takes  such 

Mortgaged  property  as  rightful  owner,  subject  to  the  liens  thus  created 

^  good  faith.'    As  a  general  rule,  however,  a  succeeding  de  jure  govem- 

'^^iit  is  not  liable  for  debts  contracted  by  a  displaced  local  de  facto 

^o^enunent.^ 

-A  person  dealing  with  a  local  de  facto  government  assumes  the  risk 

^^    his  enterprise.    The  de  facto  government  may  issue  paper  money, 

•^•^d  private  contracts  stipulating  for  payment  in  such  money  will 

^^  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  succeeding  de  jure  government.*    Under 

^^"^^mpulsion,  a  government  has  at  times  admitted  liability  for  the 

^^>t)ngf ul  acts  of  previous  local  de  facto  governments.* 

Having  in  a  general  way  described  the  differences  between  a  general 
^^^^d  a  local  de  facto  government  and  their  power  to  transmit  responsi- 
*^ility,  it  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  criteria  of  a  cfe  facto  govem- 
^^ent,  and  the  I^al  results  of  one  of  them  in  particular,  namely,  recog- 
nition by  the  claimant's  own  government. 

^Coffee  V,  Groover,  123  U.  S.  1;  Georgiana  and  Lizzie  Thompson  (U.  S.)  v. 
^»feru,  Moore's  Arb.  1506,  4785;  Munford  v,  Wardwell,  6  Wall.  423,  425. 

^GeoTffiana  and  lAzgie  Thompson  claim  (U.  S.)  v,  Peru,  supra.  Art.  55  of  the 
Hague  Regulations  provides  that  a  n:iilitary  occupant  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
administrator  and  usufructuary  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  state.  See  Maccas, 
&lonique  occup^e  et  administr^  par  les  Grecs,  20  D.  I.  R.  G.  P.  (1913),  207-242. 

*  U.  S.  V.  Prioleau  (1805),  35  Law  Jour.  Chancery  Rep.  N.  S.,  7;  U.  S.  v.  McRae 
(1809),  L.  R.  8  Equity,  69;  Hallett  v.  The  King  of  Spain,  1  Dow  and  CI.  169;  The 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  t;.  Wilcox,  1  Sim  N.  S.  332.  But  see  Barrett  (Gt.  Brit.)  v. 
U.  S.,  May  8, 1871,  Hale's  Rep.  153,  Moore's  Arb.  2900,  where  it  was  held  that  Con- 
federate  cotton,  seized  by  the  U.  S.,  was  not  subject  to  a  lien  created  by  contract  be- 
tween claimant  and  the  Confederate  states. 

*  Don  Miguel  loan  of  1832  was  not  binding  on  Portugal.    Rougier,  523. 

*  Thorington  v.  Smith  (1868),  8  Wall.  1,  9  (contract  made  on  a  sale  of  property,  and 
not  in  aid  of  the  rebellion);  Hanauer  v.  Woodruff,  15  Wall.  439,  448.  As  to  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  acts  of  the  Confederate  government,  see  Baldy  v.  Hunter,  171  U.  S. 
388,  400. 

*  E.  g.f  Lord  J.  Russell  made  his  recognition  of  the  Juarez  government  in  Mexico 
omditional  upon  the  admission  of  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  the  Miramon  and 
Zuloaga  governments.  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  C.  Wyke,  March  30,  1861,  52  St.  Pap. 
237,  Moore's  Arb.  2906. 
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§  85.  Criteria  of  De  Facto  Government.    Effect  of  Recopiitiont 

The  existence  of  a  de  facto  government  is  a  question  of  fact.  Tests 
in  establishment  of  this  fact  are  the  possession  of  supreme  power  in 
the  district  or  countrj^  over  which  its  jurisdiction  extends,^  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  its  authority  by  the  people  or  the  bulk  of  them  by  their 
rendering  it  habitual  obedience  ''from  fear  or  favor/'  ^  and  finally 
the  recognition  of  the  government  as  de  facto  by  foreign  governments.^ 
While  each  of  these  tests  is  persuasive,  none  of  them  alone  is  conclu- 
mve,  except  as  recognition  or  failure  to  recognize  by  the  claimant's 
own  state  may  operate  as  an  estoppel 

In  municipal  courts,  recognition  in  fact  by  the  political  department 
of  the  government  is  essential  to  judicial  notice  of  the  de  facto  character 
of  a  foreign  provisional  government/  In  one  case  at  least,  it  has  been 
held  that  such  act  or  failure  to  act  by  the  government  was  not  binding 
on  an  international  tribunal.^  The  burden  of  proving  that  a  particular 
government  is  a  government  de  facto  rendering  the  nation  responsible 
falls  upon  the  claimant*^  It  has  been  held  in  several  cases  that  recogni- 
tion^ while  important  as  evidence,  does  not  create  a  de  facto  govern- 
ment/ nor  is  such  recognition  conclusive  of  its  existence  in  fact.  The 
failure  of  the  United  States,  however,  to  recognize  certain  foreign 

I  Mauran  r.  Insurance  Co.,  6  Wall.  1;  Neabitt  if.  Luahington,  4  Term,  763. 

*  Opiaion  of  Wadaworth,  Commiaaioner  in  McKenny  (U.  S.)  r.  Mexico,  July  4, 
1868 J  Moore^s  Arb.  2882.  Bwt  a  local  de  facte  government  generally  controls  by 
force  and  not  favor.  See  alm>  U.  S.  v.  Price,  4  Wheat,  253,  and  citations  from  Austin 
and  HftUeck  in  the  case  of  Day  and  Garrison  (U.  S.)  t".  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885, 
Moore's  Arb.  3663-54  and  Heariquez  (Netherlands)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903, 
HaktoDp  899.  See  aJjio  Janson  {sic  in  original)  ij.  Mexico,  July  4,  1S68,  Moore'a 
Arb.  2902,  2930  and  dkium  by  Wadaworth  in  Cuculiu  (U,  S.)  w.  Mexico,  Md,  2877. 

»ThorinKton  v.  Smith,  8  Wall.  1,  9. 

*City  of  Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,  9  Vesey,  347;  The  Manilla,  1  Edw.  Adm.  1; 
Rose  IK  Himely,  4  Cranch,  241;  Gelston  v.  Hoyt,  3  Ti\Tieat.  246,  324;  U.  S,  i?.  Palmer, 
3  WTxeat.  644. 

*  Jarvifl  (U.  SO  ik  VeneEuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Rakton,  150.  See  also  Day  and  Gar- 
riaon  (U.  8.)  p.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb,  3560  (although  it  waa  consid- 
ered an  important  element  in  arriving  at  the  faet). 

*  Day  and  Garrison  (U.  S.)  y.  Venezuela,  supra. 

^CucuUd  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2873.  2877;  McKenny 
(U,  S.)  r.  Mexico,  ibid.  2883  (recognition  of  Zuloaga  government  in  Mexieo  by  U,  S. 
Minister  and  other  foreign  ministera  held  not  to  eatablieh  its  de  Jacio  character  as  a 
fact);  Jarvis  (U.  S.)  f.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralaton,  150. 
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governments  as  de  /ado,  has  been  held  binding  upon  its  own  citizens 
and  to  estop  them  from  asserting  rights  based  upon  the  defado  charac- 
ter of  the  government  in  question.  ^  It  will  be  noticed  hereafter  {infra, 
p.  235)  that  the  recognition  of  the  belligerent  character  of  a  revolu- 
tionary movement  releases  the  legitimate  government  from  liability 
to  the  subjects  of  the  recognizing  power  for  the  acts  of  the  revolution- 
ists. 

While  international  commissions  have  held  almost  uniformly  that 
only  a  general  de  fado  government  can  iDVolve  the  responsibility  of 
the  state,^  it  was  held  in  one  caae,^  which  haa  been' sharply  criticized  * 

*  Jarvis  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb,  17,  1903,  Ralston,  150  (the  PoeK  Government  in 
Venezuela);  Janson  (U.  S.)  i'.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2f)02  (the  Maxi- 
mili&ii  government  in  Mexico);  Schultz  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexitx),  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  2973 
(re<x>Knition  of  Juarez  government  by  U,  S.  estopped  clakntmt  from  asserting  Mira* 
XDon  government  as  the  de  facto  govemment  of  Mexico^ 

A  question  has  been  raimHl  whether  the  acts  of  the  Huerta  government  in  Mexico 
are  biniling  on  Mexieo,  and  hence  upon  the  Cammza  or  other  government  which 
may  ultimately  be  established.  Huerta's  government  having  been  at  least  a  general 
tit  facto  government— ^it  was  indeed  recognised  as  the  dejurv  government  by  various 
European  powers — its  acts  normally  bind  the  nation.  But  the  further  question  arises 
whether  a  declaration  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  *'he 
will  not  recognize  as  legal  or  binding  anything  done  by  Huerta  since  he  became  Dic- 
tator/' t.  c,  subsequent  to  Huerta's  diasolution  of  the  Mexican  Congress  and  the 
arrest  of  certain  deputies,  October  10,  19 13^  has  any  effect  upon  the  international 
obligations  of  Mexico,  or  oiwrates  as  an  estoppel  upon  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  to  whom 
Huerta^s  government  incurred  obUgationa  eubiiequent  to  October  10,  1913.  As 
against  foreign  governments,  it  would  aeem  that  the  allege* j  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  alter  the  obligations  of  the  Mexican  nation  under  general  principles  of 
intemational  law.  As  regarrls  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Mexico 
can  avail  itself  of  any  such  declaration  to  ^cape  obUgations  properly  incurred  and 
due  by  the  nation  or  its  authorities  under  recognized  principles.  On  Mexican  loan 9 ^ 
me  note  by  Thomas  Baty  in  39  Law  Mag.  &  Rev.  (1914),  470. 

•Day  and  Garrison  (U.  S.)  i'.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb*  3548,  3553 
idicium);  Henriquez  (Netherlands)  v.  VeneKuela,  Feb,  28,  1903,  Ralston,  889, 

The  acts  of  loi^l  de  facto  government  were  held  not  to  bind  the  state  in  Gtorgiana 
ftnd  Idxiie  Thompmn  (U,  SJ  v.  Peru  {supra) ^  and  in  the  Don  Miguel  loan. 

Again,  e.  £?.,  Mexico  was  held  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  Maxunilian  govern- 
ment: Janson  (U,  S.)  i>,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore'a  Arb,  2902;  StUckle,  ibid, 
2935;  Baxter,  Und,  2934,  Nor  for  those  of  the  Zuloaga  and  Miramon  governments: 
Cucullu,  ibid.  2873;  McKenny,  ibid.  2881  and  cbsgb  cited  p.  2885,  Nor  U.  S.  for 
acts  of  the  Confederate  states,  Prats  (Mexico)  ik  U.  S.,  ibid.  2886, 

•Baldwin  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb,  285§-2866,  where  the 

*  LipradeUe  and  PoUtis^  Recueil  des  arbitrages^  I^  466-467, 
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that  the  state  was  responsible  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  a  local  de  fcuio 
government. 

wrongful  acts  of  a  "junta''  established  for  six  months  in  a  state  of  Mexico  were  held 
to  render  Mexico  responsible. 

See  also  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892, 
Moore's  Arb.  2938,  2942  (where  a  local  de  facto  government  was  held  entitled  to  take 
advantage  of  a  concession  permitting  the  "government"  to  suspend  a  cable  service). 


CHAPTER  V 


5RNATI0NAL   RESPONSIBILITY   OF  THE  STATE— Con- 
tinued.   ACTS  OF   INDIVIDUALS 

§  86.  Obligations  of  the  Government, 

Private  individuals  are  in  no  sense  authorities  of  the  state.  For 
this  reason,  their  acts  do  not  involve  the  international  responsibility 
of  the  state  unless  the  latter  by  some  independent  delinquency  of  ita 
own  may  be  charged  with  a  violation  of  its  international  obligations. 
The  first  of  these  obligations  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  present  subject 
18  to  furnish  legislative,  administrative  and  judicial  machinery  which 
normally  would  protect  the  alien  against  injuries  to  his  person  or  prop- 
erty Ijy  private  individuals.^  This  does  not  me^n  that  the  governmental 
macldnery  of  the  state  must  be  so  efficient  as  to  prevent  all  injury  to 
aliens— for  this  would  make  of  the  state  a  guarantor  of  the  security 
of  aliens — but  simply  that  its  legislation,  its  police,  and  its  courts, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  must  he  so  organized  that  a  violent 
act  by  one  private  individual  upon  another  is  only  a  fortuitous  event 
and  that  the  judicial  channels  for  legal  recourse  against  the  wrong- 
doer are  freely  open,  A  second  and  subsidiary  duty,  a  default  in  w4iich 
has  often  ser\^ed  to  fasten  responsibility  upon  the  state,  is  the  use  of 
due  diligence  to  prevent  the  injur>%  and  in  a  criminal  case  the  exer- 
tion of  all  reasonable  efforts  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.* 

•  Crotius,  II,  cb.  21,  |  2;  Valt*?l,  liv.  II,  di.  VI,  §§  71-73;  Hall,  2LS-218;  Oppon- 
heim,  I,  221;  Pbillimore,  I,  218;  Halleck,  ch.  XIII,  §  6;  Moore^a  Dij?.  VI,  {$  1019- 
1021;  Calvo,  j  1271;  Pratlier-Ft>d<5r6,  S  202;  Fiore,  §§  669-673;  Anztlotii  in  13  R.  G. 
D.  L  P,  (1906),  14,  298;  27  Liiw  Mag.  and  Rev.  (1901),  337;  Pradier^Foddr^'e  8t4ite- 
ment  (I,  336)  that  the  state  ie  respoosible  **if  it  r€'fy8*?e  to  repair  the  damage  caused 
by  one  of  its  aubjecta"  ia  inaccurate.  A  useful  contribution  to  the  fiubject  is  made 
by  Georg  Muszack,  Ueber  die  Haftung  einer  Regierung  fUr  Schiiden,  welche  Aus- 
liUider  ,  ,  .  gelitten  haben,  Strassburg,  1905,  p.  37  et  seq^  and  by  R,  E.  Curtis,  The 
law  of  hostile  military  exjieditiom,  reprinted  from  8  A.  J.  L  L.  (1914),  1-37,  224^255. 

'  The  apprehension  and  punii^hmetil  of  the  offender  has  been  held  lo  release  the 
government  from  liability  on  several  occasions:  Duvall  claim  t^,  Mesdco^  Mr.  Greehami 
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It  is  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  legislation  of  a  state  must  be 
such  as  to  enable  it  to  fulfill  its  international  duties.  Its  law  must 
impose  penalties  upon  the  violation  by  individuals— natives,  red- 
dents  or  aliens — of  the  international  obligations  of  the  state.  Thus 
Great  Britain  in  the  **  Alabama"  case  could  not  plead  the  insufficiency 
of  its  legislation  on  neutrality  to  escape  liability  to  the  United  States 
for  the  violation  by  private  uidividuals  of  British  neutrality.^ 

More  uncertain  questions  are  the  measure  of  local  protec^tion  which 
must  be  afforded  and  the  tests  of  state  negligence  in  preventing  a 
private  injury.     In  normally  well-ordered  states  government  liability 
is  measured  by  the  ability  to  protect  the  injured  person  in  a  given     j 
case.^    The  nature  of  the  ease  is  all  important.    Thus,  if  the  moving     1 
cause  of  the  injury  is  notorious,  e,  gf*,  bandits  in  a  certain  locality,*     I 
a  greater  degree  of  protection  is  incumbent  upon  the  government  than 
in  cases  of  sudden  violence  which  the  best  organized  government  could 
not  foresee.     Commissioner  Wadsworth  in  the  Mills  case  before  the 
United  States-Mexican  commission  of  1868  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  test  of  a  nation's  responsibiUty  for  injuries  committed  upon  aliens 
in  its  territory  by  private  persons  is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  **with 
reasonable  vigor  and  promptness  to  prevent  violence  when  practicable, 
or  failing  in  that  to  punish  the  offenders  criminally,  and  to  indeomify 

Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mra,  Robinson,  Sept.  20,  1894,  Moore's  Dig.  Vl|  806;  H&rwood 
claim  (Gt.  Brit.)  *;.  Austria,  1852,  44  St.  Pap.  236;  Assassioation  of  Servian  Vic»- 
Consul  at  Priatina,  Turkey,  1890,  Baty,  224. 

A  notice  to  aliens  of  special  circumstances  rendering  it  dangerous  to  visit  cert-ain 
portions  of  its  territory,  would  seem  to  release  the  state  from  iiability  for  the  hap- 
pening of  the  events  agaimst  which  they  were  wame<i-  Comments  on  Miss  Stone's 
capture  by  brigands  in  Turkey,  1901;  27  Law  Mag.  and  Rev.  (1901),  337. 

*  Nor  c^juld  the  Unit^  States  in  the  New  Orleans  riot  case  of  1S91  ese^ipe  liability 
because  the  Constitution  gave  the  federal  government  no  means  to  compel  states  U> 
prosecute  offenders  against  aliens.  See  also  Baldwin  (U.  S*)  v.  Mexieo,  April  11, 
1839,  Moore's  Arb.  2863,  and  infra,  p.  226. 

*  Bowley  (U.  S.)  v.  Costa  Rica,  July  2,  1860,  Moore's  Arb,  3032;  Calvo,  {  1274, 
makes  the  ** facilities  at  hand"  the  test  of  responaibihty.  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State, 
t-o  Mr.  Dudley,  min.  to  Peru,  Sept.  5,  18Q9,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  806.  But  the  appre- 
hension and  punishment  of  the  guilty  will  be  demanded. 

In  weaker  states  like  China  and  Morocco,  the  rule  of  ability  to  protect  as  a  teat  oC 
liability  has  often  been  held,  by  strong  claimant  governments,  not  to  prevail. 
»  Baldwin  claim  n.  Mexico,  1887»  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  802* 
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the  injured  party  by  [its]  remedial  civil  justice."  ^  A  preliminary  de- 
mand for  adequate  police  protection,  therefore,  is  considered  as  lay- 
ing the  foundation  for  a  claim  for  redress  of  injuries  in  case  it  is  not 
afforded.' 

The  general  rule  that  in  the  absence  of  governmental  complicity 
(the  particular  manifestations  of  which  will  be  examined  presently), 
"the  government  is  not  responsible  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  private  in- 
dividuals which  it  could  not  prevent,  has  been  reiterated  on  numerous 
occasions  by  international  tribunals  and  by  the  Department  of  State.' 

In  a  number  of  cases  occurring  in  the  more  poorly  organized  countries 
like  China,  Turkey,  Morocco  and  formerly  Greece  and  a  few  other  states, 
tJie  government  has  been  held  hable  for  the  acts  of  private  persons 
«ven  in  the  absence  of  governmental  complicity,  apparently  regard- 
leas  of  principle,  but  presumably  on  the  ground  that  an  indi£ferent 
police  protection  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  invited  disorder  and 
eonstituted  in  itself  an  international  delinquency.     In  other  words, 
liability  is  predicated  on  the  failure  to  prevent  the  injury,  regardless 
of  ability  to  prevent  it.    This  practice  overlooks  the  principle  that  an 
alien  visiting  unstable  countries  assmnes  a  certain  measure  of  risk, 
and  compels  the  weaker  nations,  like  China  and  Morocco,  to  assume  a 
certain  degree  of  guaranty  for  the  safety  of  aliens.^   By  treaty,  some  of 

'  Millfl  (U.  S.)  9.  Mexioo,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3034.    See  also  Fiore,  §  670. 

*  Mr.  Baoon,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Leishman,  July  2,  1907,  For.  Rel.,  1907, 
n,  1072-1073. 

'  Thus  the  government  has  been  held  not  liable  for  acts  of  private  persons  in  the 
following  cases:  Wipperman  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3041 
(pillage  by  savages);  Dickens  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3037  and  Garza, 
ibid,  3038  (raiding  bands);  Mills  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  3034  (private  assault); 
Poston,  ibid.  2998  and  Sagardia  claim,  Magoon's  Reports,  471  (thieves);  Lovett 
(U.  S.)  V.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892,  Moore's  Arb.  2990  (revolted  convicts);  Moliftre  (U.  S.) 
r.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid.  3252  (private  quarrel);  Sumpter  (U.  S.)  t^.  Mexico, 
July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3038  (marauding  Indians);  Dorris  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  3003 
(private  scuffle  between  enraged  soldiers);  Johnson  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849, 
ibid.  3031  and  Duvall  claim  v.  Mexico,  Mr.  Gresham  to  Mrs.  Robinson,  Sept.  20, 
1894  (robbery  by  hic^waymen) ;  1  Op.  Atty.  Gen.,  March  11, 1802  (unlawful  captures 
by  individuals).  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fowler,  April  15, 1899,  Moore's  Dig. 
VI,  792  (piratical  acts  of  Haitian  citizens). 

*  NumerouB  cases  of  private  murder  of  aliens  in  (}hina,  reported  in  For.  Rel.  1880 
d  teq.    Japanese  aubjeots  murdered  in  China,  1874,  Moore's  Arb.  4857;  Dreyfus, 
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the  weaker  states  have  occasionally  undertaken — or  been  compelled  to 
undertake — the  ** special  protection"  of  nationals  of  certain  countries, 
which  lias  been  construed  as  analogous  to  a  quasi-guaranty  of  the 
security  of  aliens.' 

Where  the  offense  is  committed  against  the  representative  of  a  foreign 
state,  either  the  head  of  the  state,  a  public  minister,  or  even  a  consul, 
all  of  whom  enjoy  a  certain  special  protection,  the  government  lias  on 
occasion  been  held  immediately  hable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  private 
persona. - 

It  may  be  said  that  governments  occasionally  as  a  matter  of  policy 
and  equity  cause  reparation  to  be  made  for  the  injuries  committed 
by  their  subjects  upon  aliens^^  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of 
riots  directed  against  particular  classes  of  aliens,  for  which  acts  of 
violence  the  United  States  has  on  numerous  occasions  granted  indem- 
nities as  a  matter  of  grace,  while  denying  legal  liability. 

Arbitrage  international,  176,  177;  Lieut.  CoojMjr  claim  (Gt.  Brit.)  (-.  Turkey,  1888| 
81  8t.  Pap.  178;  Caldcra  (U.  S.)  in  China,  Nov-  8,  1858,  Moore^s  Arb.  -Umi;  Hub- 
bell  t*.  U.  S.f  15  Ct.  CL  54*)  (ba«et!  principally  on  treaty  obligation);  Russia  v,  Turkey, 
1820  (Turkey  helil  liable  for  depredationa  of  Mooriah  pirates),  13  8t.  Pap.  899.  le 
St,  Pap.  t>47,  657.  Five  cases  of  British  subjects  injured  in  Greece,,  about  1850,  by 
acts  of  individuals,  Baty,  116-118;  Marcos  v.  Morocco,  1900,  28  Clunet  (1901).  205. 
Murder  of  Italian  soldier  in  Crete,  1906,  1  A.  J.  L  L.  (1907).  158;  13  R.  G.  D.  L  R 
(1906),  223;  MoiUija  (U.  8 J  v.  Colombia,  Aug.  17,  1874,  Moore's  krh.  1421  d  iw^. 
(absence  of  power  considerefl  equivalent  to  omission  to  use  it).  Turkey  and  Morocco 
held  respom^ible  for  acts  of  pirates  from  their  shores  on  three  occasions,  12  R.  G.  D, 
1.  P.  (1905),  5t>3-5t^5.  "  InKuthciency  of  the  protective  measures  afforded,"  an  alleged 
jajounil  of  liability  in  certain  cases  in  Turkey,  For.  Rcl.,  1897,  p,  592. 

*  Panama  riot  claims,  treaty  of  1846  with  New  GranafJa,  Moore*a  Arb.  1361. 
Treaty  of  1831  with  Mexico,  Baldwin  (U.  8.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  ibid.  2859, 
2m:^{ Motdijo  (U.  S.)  V.  Colombia,  Aug,  17,  1874,  ibid.  1421,  1444;  Lawrence's 
Wlieaton,  note  59. 

« Attacks  on  German  consulate  in  Havre,  1888,  in  Messina,  1888  and  in  Warsaw, 
1901,  Ifi  Clunet  (1889),  250.  French  and  German  consuls  murdercni  in  Salonicai 
1876.  67  St.  Pap.  917;  Mfx>re's  Dig.  V,  §704,  discusses  eases  in  VenesKuela,  Peru, 
Nicjiragua,  Santo  Etemingo  and  U.  8.  8ee  the  following  aytlioritiea:  Vattel,  Chitty's 
ed.,  Bk.  IV,  ch,  \1,  §  75,  p.  460;  PhiUimore,  II,  §246,  p.  263;  Pradiei^Fod^rtS,  IV, 
§  2108.    For.  Rel.,  1901,  534.    See  also  infra,  p.  223. 

But  see  case  of  Servian  Vice-con.sul  assassinated  in  Turkey,  1890,  Baty,  224  and 
Wipperman  (U.  8.)  c,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885»  Moore's  Arb.  3041,  which  wen?  not 
taken  f>ut  of  the  general  rule  of  non-liability. 

*  1  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  106,  March  11,  1802. 
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§   87.  Factors  Imposing  Liability  upon  the  Government. 

A  long  line  of  cases  has  established  certain  qualifications  upon  the 

c^on-liability  of  the  government  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  private  in- 

ividuals.     These  consist  in  certain  manifestations  of  the  actual  or 

aplied  complicity  of  the  government  in  the  act,  before  or  after  it, 

^i^ither  by  directly  ratifying  or  approving  it,  or  by  an  implied,  tacit  or 

^i^^nstnictive  approval  in  the  negligent  failure  to  prevent  the  injury, 

•^iiZBr  to  investigate  the  case,  or  to  punish  the  guilty  individual,  or  to  enable 

"%Lhe  victim  to  pursue  his  civil  remedies  against  the  offender.^     The 

claimant  ordinarily  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  negligence  of  the 

^government.' 

The  direct  ratification  or  authorization  of  a  private  wrongful  act  is 
mn  infrequent  occurrence,  yet  several  awards  have  been  made  on  this 
ground.' 

The  failure  of  a  government  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  a  private 
injury  is  a  well-recognized  ground  of  international  responsibiUty.^  The 
state  is  thus  responsible  for  every  injury  which  by  the  exercise  of  reason- 
able care  it  could  have  averted.    What  is  "due  diligence"  in  a  given 

^  See  particularly  the  cases  of  Mills,  Dickens  and  Wipperman  cited  in  footnote  3, 
pa«e215. 
'  Mills  and  Dickens  cases,  cited  supra. 

*  Wrongful  seizures  sanctioned  by  French  civil,  military  or  judicial  authorities, 
Kane's  notes  on  questions  .  .  .  under  convention  with  France,  July  4,  1831,  Phila., 
1836,  p.  31.  Authorization  or  ratification,  of  private  acts  generally  has  a  political 
reason,  but  while  it  usually  releases  the  individual  from  liability,  it  imposes  liability 
on  the  stote.  McCord  v.  Peru,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  989.  See  McLeod's  case,  Hall,  306; 
Moore's  Dig.  II,  24,  409;  VI,  261.  Piedras  Negras  claims  (Mexico)  v.  U.  S.,  July  4, 
1868,  Moore's  Arfo.  3035  (U.  S.  protected  certain  raiders  into  Mexico  by  its  regular 
anny). 

*  Grotius,  liv.  II,  ch.  17;  Hubbell  et  al.  v.  U.  S.,  15  Ct.  CI.  546  (Chinese  Indemnity) ; 
The  case  of  the  Alabama,  in  which  Great  Britain  was  held  liable  for  failing  to  pre- 
vent individuals  from  violating  British  neutrality,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  999;  Evertsz 
(Xetherlands)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  Ralston,  904  (government  negligently 
left  military  prisoners  without  means  of  sustenance,  and  was  therefore  held  liable  for 
cattle  they  appropriated).  49  Law  Times,  84.  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  May  19, 
1885,  For.  Rcl.  1885,  212;  Baldwin  case  in  Mexico,  1887  (murder  by  well-known  out- 
laws); Caccavelli  claim  (France)  v.  Dominican  Rep.,  For.  Rel.  1895, 1,  398,  400.  Mr. 
Prclinghuysen,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Matthews,  Jan.  16, 1883,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  792; 
Calvo,  §  1274. 

By  reason  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  state  is  in  equal  measure  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  resident  aliens  as  of  its  nationals.    2  Wharton,  §  205. 
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case  is  often  difficult  to  determine.  Hall  protests  vigorously  against  the 
doctrine  advanced  by  the  United  States  and  supported  apparently  by 
the  tribunal  of  arbitration  in  the  Alabama  case,  that  the  ** diligence" 
required  must  be  **  coimnensurate  with  the  emergency  or  ^ith  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  results  of  negligence/'  ^ 

A  more  frequent  basis  of  govenimental  liability  is  the  failure,  after 
reasonable  opportunity,  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.^  Incidental 
to  this  ground  of  liability  is  the  inadequate  punishment  of  guilty  in- 
dividuals,^ negligently  permitting  them  to  escape,*  or  an  inexcusable 
delay  in  investigating  the  facta.^  Closely  related  to  these  reasons  for 
responsibility  is  a  pardon  or  amnesty  to  offenders,  by  which  the  plain- 
tifif  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  try  the  question  of  habihty,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty  is  avoided.* 

We  have  already  adverteti  to  the  fact  that  on  several  occasions,  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  weaker  countries,  the  *Mue  diligence" 
rule  has  been  disregarded,  governmental  liability  being  predicated  on 
the  mere  inability  to  prevent  the  act  or  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.^ 

» Hall,  217. 

»  De  Drissot  (U.  S,)  v,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore^s  Arb.  2868  (opinion  of  Mr. 
Little);  ibid,  2969  (opmion  of  Mr.  Findlay) — offender  permitted  to  ^o  at  large.  Pog- 
Kioli  (Italy)  r.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  861>;  Ren Urn  t:laim  v,  Hondunuiy 
For.  RcL  1904,  363  (reftjiwil  to  diligently  prosecute  and  punish);  Piedraa  U^gns 
Claims  (Mexico)  v,  U,  S.,  July  4,  1S68,  Moore's  Arb.  3035  (failyrc  to  punish);  Same 
in  Ruden  (U.  S-)  i>.  Peru,  Dec,  4,  1868,  ibid..  1653,  1655;  Labaree  claim  v.  Persia,  For. 
Rel.  1904,  657  ef  seq.;  Maninot  (France)  v,  Ve&e2ueU,  Feb.  19,  1902,  Sen,  Doc.  533, 
59th  Cong.,  1st  sess,,  44,  70. 

Willful  neglect  to  punish  may  be  considered  an  implied  sanction.  E.  W.  Hyffcut  in 
2  Annals,  Amer.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Science  (1891),  69;  Fiore,  H  669-670. 

Sec'y  Fish  in  1875  held  that  there  was  no  duty  to  punish  in  the  absence  of  infonna* 
lion  as  to  the  oflfendera  (murderers) ;  Moore  s  Dig.  VI,  789. 

*  Lens  claim  v.  Turkey,  Mr.  Hay  to  Mr.  Straus,  March  25,  1899,  For.  Rel,  1899, 
706,  and  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  792-794;  Renton  claim  v.  Honduras,  For.  Rel.  1895,  11, 
890,  934;  1897,  347;  1904,  363,  and  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  794-799  (condenumtion  for 
minor  offenisefl  of  persons  guilty  of  murder). 

*  Ijena  case  and  Renton  case  (For.  ReL,  1904,  pp.  352,  362)  cited  in  footnote^  stipra. 

*  Ruden  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1663,  1665;  PHnce  of  Walts 
claim  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  Brazil,  1862,  54  St.  Pap.  614  ei  seq. 

*Monlijo  (U.S.)  t'.  Ckjiombia,  Aug.  17,  1874,  Moore's  Arb.  1421,  1444;  Cotw- 
worth  and  Powell  (Gt.  Brit.)  i\  Colombia,  Dec.  14,  1872,  ibid.  2050,  2085. 
As  to  the  effect  of  amnesty  on  liability  for  the  acta  of  rebels,  see  i>^/ra,  p.  238» 
*5upra,  p.  215. 
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In  several  caaes  it  has  been  hold  that  before  the  government  can  be 
rendered  liable  the  individual  most  have  given  notice  in  time  oppor- 
tune to  have  prevented  the  injury/  or  have  made  a  demand  for  punish- 
ment of  the  ofifenders,^  and  prove  a  lack  of  reasonable  diligence  in  pre- 
venting the  injurious  act  or  a  refusal  to  bring  the  offenders  to  Justice.* 
These  cases  need  not,  however,  be  considered  authoritative,  inasmuch 
as»  in  practice,  the  government  has  often  been  held  to  show;  particularly 
in  cases  of  brigandage  and  acts  of  groups  of  individoals,  that  it  has 
used  due  diligence  to  prevent  the  act  or  to  punish  the  offenders,  notice 
on  the  part  of  the  victim  serving  simply  to  lay  a  stronger  foundation 
for  governmental  liability. 

The  denial  to  the  party  aggrieved  of  a  right  of  action  against  the 
offender  or  a  denial  of  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  claimant's  rights  may 
be  construed  as  an  adoption  of  the  act  by  the  government,  entailing  the 
responsibiUty  of  the  state.  It  is  in  effect  a  denial  of  justice.*  A  pardon 
or  amnesty  to  offenders  depriving  claimants  of  the  right  to  try  the  ques- 
tion of  UabiUty  or  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  has  a  similar 
effect.^ 


§  88.  Brigandage. 

The  liability  of  the  state  for  acts  of  brigandage  brings  np  practically 
the  same  questions  as  those  which  have  just  been  discussed*  In  the 
absence  of  proof  that  the  government  has  neglected  to  take  proper  steps 
to  suppress  brigandage  or  punish  the  guilty,  the  state  is  not  Uable.^ 

»  Poet  (U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2998  j  Garza  {U.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
ifewi.  3038. 

« Dlckeofi  (U,  B.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3037;  Poggioli  (Italy)  r. 
Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1003,  Ralston,  869, 

*  Wippennan  (U,  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec.  6,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3039,  3041;  Dickens 
CU.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibuL  3037. 

*  Kane's  notjcs  on  the  treaty  with  France  of  July  4, 1831,  pp.  31, 32;  Poggioli  (Italy) 
V,  Venezuela,  Fob.  13,  1W3,  Ralston,  847,  869;  Johnson  (U.  S,)  v,  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868, 
Moore's  Arb.  1^56-1657. 

*  Supra,  p.  218,  note  6. 

*  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  800-809;  Case  of  Miaa  Ellen  Stone  in  Turkey,  For.  Eel,  1902, 
997-1023;  27  Law  Mag.  and  Rev.  (1901),  337;  Richter's  case  in  Turkey,  39  Clunet 
(1912),  998;  Dambitsch  in  Deutsche  Juristen-Zeitung,  1911,  col  1208-1210;  Capture 
and  murder  of  British  sul>ject8  in  Greece,  65  St.  Pap,  G67-'723;  Synge  and  Suter  cases 
in  Turkey,  1881»  72  St.  Pap.  1167. 
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Question  has  often  arisen  as  to  the  Uability  of  the  defendant  states  for 
ransoms  demanded  by  and  paid  to  brigands  by  elaimants  or  their  gov- 
ernments. The  claimant  stat-e  (i.  e.,  the  national  state  of  the  victim) 
has  only  in  rare  cases,  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  a<lvanced  the  price  of  a 
ransom  for  pa>Tnent  to  brigands.^  Reimbursement  has  on  several 
occasions  been  demanded  of  the  defendant  state  or  else  that  stat^  has  I 
been  asked  to  make  a  direct  payment  to  the  brigands,^  Only  in  rare 
mstances  have  such  demands  been  successful,  and  then  only  because 
actual  or  implied  complicity  or  negligence  of  the  state  was  asserted  or 
admitted  »^ 

MOB   VIOLENCE 

§  89.  Obligations  of  the  Government. 

The  principles  governing  the  responsibihty  of  the  state  for  injuries 
sustained  by  aliens  as  a  resoh  of  mob  violence  or  riot  are  closely  re- 
lated to  those  governing  its  resi>onsibility  for  injuries  committed  by 
individuals.  In  idl  parts  of  the  world  it  occasionally  happens  that 
mobs  in  sudden  outbreaks  of  passion  sweep  away  all  restraint  and  vent 
their  fury  upon  aliens.  These  contingencies  arise  in  wellH)rdered  as 
well  as  in  unstable  governments,  and  the  ordinarv^  precautions  against 
tlisorder  often  prove  insufficient  to  avoid  them.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
autlioritics  have  used  due  diligence  to  prevent  or  repress  the  riot  and 
punish  those  who  may  l>e  concerned  in  it»  the  goveniment  is  relieved 
from  legal  liability,  unless  it  is  under  special  obligations  to  render  pro- 

*  In  1881,  after  the  Synge  and  8uter  vmses,  when  ransoms  wctq  piiid  by  Great  Britam 
for  the  release  of  these  subjectfi  by  brigancis^  that  government  decided  not  to  advance 
money  in  future  for  such  purposes.  72  St.  Pap.  1167  el  seq.  In  1907,  however,  the 
British  government  demanded  a  large  sum  from  Turkey  on  account  of  the  ransom 
paid  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Roliert  Abbott.  The  fact  that  he  was  kidnapped  fn>Da 
his  hoiDse  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city,  puts  this  case  on  different  grounds  than  the 
usual  case  of  briganciage.  Several  bills  liave  hi^m  introduced  in  Congress  to  reim- 
burse thoee  persons  who  subscribed  to  the  ransom  which  secured  the  release  of  Miss 
Ellen  Stone.    See  infra^  p.  413. 

'  Great  Britain  p.  Turkey,  1881,  72  St.  Pap.  1107;  Great  Briton  v.  Greece,  65  SU 
Pap.  667-723. 

*  Turkey  and  Greece  in  cases  cited  in  note  2,  supra.  On  principle,  the  defend&nt 
government  is  not  liable  for  ransoms  paid  to  criminals  on  behalf  of  victims  of  tbeir 
acts.  See  c-ases  cited  in  27  Law  Mag,  and  Rev.  (1901),  337. 
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ction,  either  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  or  of  the  official  character  of  the 
person  assailed.^  By  the  fact  that  weak  governments  like  China, 
Morocco  and  others  in  the  Far  and  Near  East  are  held  to  a  high  degree 
of  responsibility  for  injuries  due  to  mob  violence,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  a  fundamental  condition  of  non-liability  of  the  govermnent  is  a 
stable  political  organization  normally  adequate  to  prevent  such  out- 
breaks. 

The  difficulty  in  determining  governmental  liability  lies  in  estab- 
Hshing  what  is  **due  diligence"  in  a  given  case.  The  question  of  burden 
of  proof  is  of  minor  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  happening  of  the 
event  usually  throws  upon  the  defendant  govenument  the  duty  to 
show  that  it  has  used  its  best  efforts  to  preveot  the  disaster  and  punish 
the  guilty*  In  well-ordered  states  evidence  of  due  diligence  will  be 
more  readily  received  as  a  bar  to  a  claim  for  indemnity  than  in  normally 
disturbed  states  like  China  and  other  countries  in  the  Near  and  Far 
East.  Nevertheless,  aside  from  any  question  of  delinquency  upon 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  it  may  be  said  that  in  most  cases  of  injuries 
inflicted  upon  aliens  during  riots,  indemnities  have  been  paid  as  a  mat- 
ter of  equity,  either  because  of  the  fact  that  the  fury  of  the  mob  was 
directed  against  aliens  a«i  such,  or  against  the  subjects  of  a  certain 
foreign  power,  i\s  in  the  Aigues-Mortes  riots  in  1893,  or  because  such 
outbreaks  having  occurred  on  several  occasions  within  the  same  state, 
a  moral  obligation  to  make  amends  is  assumed  by  the  state,  either  for 
its  inability  to  prevent  such  disorders  or  for  the  madequacy  of  redress 


*  The  responsibiliiy  of  governments  for  mob  \^olence,  by  J.  B.  Moore,  Columbia 
Law  Times,  May,  1892,  211-215,  See  also  articles  by  James  Bryce,  Legal  and  con- 
sfilutional  aapect^  of  the  lynching  at  New  Orlejina,  4  New  Re\new,  May,  1891,  385* 
307;  by  E,  W,  HulTcut,  International  liability  for  mob  injuries,  2  Annals  of  the  Amer. 
Acad,  of  Pol  &  Soc.  Science  (1891),  69^84;  by  H*  Arias,  The  non-liability  of  states 
for  damages  suffered  by  foreigners  in  the  oourae  of  a  riot,  an  inBurrection  or  civil  war, 
7A,J,  LL.  (1913),  724-760;  and  see  also  a  good  article  on  the  same  general  subject  by 
Julius  Goebel,  Jr.,  in  8  A.  J.  L  L,  (1914),  802-852  and  a  doct^jral  dissertation  by  Georg 
Muszack,  Ueber  die  Haftung  einer  Regtenmg  flir  Schiiden  welche  Ausllindor  gele- 
geotlich  inneren  Unnihen  in  ihren  Landen  erlitten  haben,  Strassburg,  1905,  in  both 
c(  which  there  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  theory.  See  also  Moore's  Dig.  VL  809- 
883,  And  the  general  works  of  Calvo,  III,  J  1280  d  seq.;  Bluntachli,  §  380  bis;  Hall,  6th 
€d,.  215,  219;  Wr^tlake,  2Dd  ed.,  I,  329;  Oppenheim,  2nd  ed,,  I,  222;  G,  dc  Leval, 
Protection  diplomatique  des  nationaux,  173. 
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through  judicial  channels^.     The  legal  aspects  of  state  responsibility 
in  these  cases  will  be  considered  presently. 

§  90.  Special  Protection  Due  in  Certain  Cases. 

The  obligation  to  indemnify  arising  out  of  a  treaty  guaranty  of 
sp{*cial  protection,  regardless  of  any  delinquency  of  the  authorities, 
is  illustratetl  in  the  case  of  the  Panama  riot  claims  of  1856  against 
New  Granada,  which  the  latter  countrj"  satisfied  on  account  of  having 
undertaken,  by  article  35  of  the  Treaty  of  1846  with  the  United  States, 
**to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  along  the  transit  route."  ^  Where- 
ever  a  government  obligates  itsc^lf  to  preserve  order,  as  weak  countries 
frequently  do,  claims  for  injuries  arising  out  of  mob  violence  are  usually 
rigorously  prosecuted.  China,  indeed,  regardless  of  treaties,  has  in 
innumerable  cases  been  held  to  a  degree  of  responsibility  amounting 
actually  to  a  guaranty  of  the  security  of  persons  and  property  of  aliens."- 
Turkey,  Morocco  and  other  countries  where  governmental  control  is 
weak  and  civil  disorders  are  not  an  abnormal  condition  are  held  only 
to  a  slightly  narrower  degree  of  responsibility. 

The  United  States  has  on  several  occasions  resisted  the  attempts 
of  foreign  governments  to  fix  liability  on  the  federal  government  be- 

»  Aigueft-Mortes  riot«,  1  R.  G.  D.  L  R  (1894),  171  et  »eq.;  Calvo,  VI,  §  256;  Said* 
case  in  1881,  1  R.  G.  D.  I,  R  (1894),  171,  175.  SackinR  of  mission  houBea  at  Nictheroy, 
near  Rio  Janeiro,  For.  Rel.,  190l»  28-30;  Fortune  Bay  case,  1878,  fishermaii  driven 
out  in  violation  of  treaty,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  819;  72  SL  Pap.  1265.  Killing  of  Chineee 
at  Torreon^  Mexieo,  1910,  for  whicli  Mexico  paid  a  large  indemBit-y,  Convention  of 
Dec.  16,  1911,  8  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1914),  SuppL  147.  See  Goebel  in  8  A.  J,  1.  L.  813,  819- 
831,  who  finds,  in  cases  of  violence  against  certain  nation^ties,  a  legal  liability,  re- 
f^ardleas  of  fault  by  the  state.  The  payments  made  in  numerous  cases^  and  various 
statutes  imposing  a  liability  upon  municipalities,  regardJess  of  fault,  lend  support  to 
this  view. 

•Moore's  Arb.  1361-1396,  at  p.  1379.  New  Grenada  assumed  liability  in  the 
convention  of  Sept.  10,  1857,  art.  L    See  also,  as  to  British  claims,  65  St.  Pap.  1219. 

*  In  fact,  so  frequent  have  been  the  cases  of  murder  of  missionaries  by  rioter«  in 
China  that  a  practice  of  the  U.  S.  has  grown  up  fixing  the  sum  of  $5,000  aa  indemnity 
for  a  human  life.  The  British  and  French  governments  ejiact  as  heavy  indemnities 
as  posmble,  and  exemplary  damages  as  well,  in  fl^^rant  cases.  These  cases  in  China 
are  illustiated  by  the  following  incidents:  the  Boxer  movement,  Moare^s  Dig.  V, 
476-533;  the  Lienchou  indemnity,  For.  ReL,  1906,  308^341;  1907,  pt.  I,  211-218;  the 
Shanghai  riots.  For.  Rel.,  1908,  146;  other  cases  in  For.  Rel.  See  also  35  Clunet 
(1908),  646;  Bonfils,  i  440;  French  claims,  51  St,  Pap.  661,  668. 
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cause  their  subjects  were  by  treaty  promised  "protection,"  on  the 
ground  that  aliens  were  given  the  same  protection  and  means  of  judi- 
cial redress  as  nationals. 

The  special  protection  due  to  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers 
explains  the  prompt  paj^nents  of  indemnities  for  attacks  by  mobs 
on  foreign  consuls  or  consular  agents.  The  consul  is  considered  as 
injured  not  alone  as  an  individual  but  in  his  character  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  government.^ 

§  91.  Factors  Imposing  Liability  upon  the  Government. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  on  principle  the  government  is 
not  liable  for  the  unlai^iul  act^  of  a  mob  which  by  due  diligence  it  was 
unable  to  quell  or  whose  acts  it  was  unable  to  prevent.  On  this  ground 
the  United  States  has^  on  occasion,  declined  to  press  claims  against 
foreign  governments  and  has  successfully  resisted  the  attempts  of 
foreign  governments  to  render  the  United  States  liable,^  It  is  a  neces- 
sar>'  condition,  however,  that  judicial  recourse  be  open  to  the  victuns 
of  the  mob.  In  such  cases,  the  foreign  government  can  on  principle 
demand  no  greater  reparation  than  the  municipal  law  provides  for 
nationals;^ 


1  Rev,  St&t.^  §  4062  gives  special  prntectioa  to  the  diplomatic  repreaentativee  of 
foreign  govommentjs.  See  also  U.  S.  Consuiar  Regulations,  {  72.  The  foUowiDg 
cases  of  attacks  upon  fomg;n  ministers,  consuls  or  c!onaular  agenU  by  moba  were 
met  by  prompt  indemnitiea:  Spanish  consul  in  New  Orleana,  Aug.  21,  1S51,  Moore^s 
Dig.  VI,  811,  813;  U.  S.  consular  agent  in  MoUendo,  Peru,  For.  Rel,  1893,  509-524; 
French  consulate  in  Naples,  1893,  Calvo,  I,  §  256 j  German  legation  in  Madrid,  1885, 
Calvo,  §  1272;  Spanish  minister  m  Santiago,  Chile,  1864,  Wiesae,  C,  Le  droit  int. 
appliqu^  aux  gueires  civiles,  Lausanne,  1898,  p.  47.  See  also  cases  cited  in  Moore's 
Dig.  V,  §  704. 

^  Attacks  on  Chinese  in  Denver,  1880,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  820;  Attacks  on  British 
subjects  in  Texas,  1880,  and  on  Japanese  subjects  in  Utah,  1884,  Moore's  Dig,  Vl» 
819;  Attack  on  Protestant  church  at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  1875,  Moore's  Dig.  VT^ 
815;  Shann's  caae  v.  Spain  (attack  in  Cuba,  1834),  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  259;  Derbec 
(France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb.  3029;  Laguerene  (U.  S.)  p.  Mexico, 
March  3,  1S49.  ihui.  3027  {dictum);  Underhill  (U.  S.)  t>.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903, 
Ralston,  I,  45,  50;  Serra  (It^ly)  v.  Peru,  Nov.  25,  1899,  Descamps  and  Renault.  Rec. 
des  traits,  etc.,  1901,  p.  720;  Bluntschli,  §  380  bia. 

*  See  speech  of  M.  Pichon,  French  minister  of  foreign  affaire,  in  connection  with  the 
Barcelona  riots  of  1909,  37  Clunct  (1910),  1140.  See  also  Russian  defense  against 
6wiaB  claimB,  1905,  Rapport  du  Conseil  Federal  (Switzerland),  1905,  p.  300. 
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The  government  \e  liable,  however,  where  it  fails  to  show  due  dili- 
gence in  preventing  or  suppressing  the  riot,  or  where  the  circumstances 

indicate  an  insufficiency  of  protective  measures  or  a  complicity  of 
government  officers  or  agents  in  the  disorder.  The  negligent  failure 
to  prevent  the  riot  has  on  several  occasions  been  made  the  principal 
ground  of  government  liability/  and  in  a  few  cases  liability  has  been 
predicated  upon  insufficiency  of  police  protection,- 

Liability  is  still  more  definitely  fastened  upon  the  government  where 
persons  in  its  employ  connive  at  or  show  indifference  to  the  riot  and 
the  resultbg  damage  or  injuries.' 

1  New  Orleans  attack  upon  Italians  in  1891,  Moore  VI,  837  d  seq.;  Weatlake.  I.  329; 
James  Bryce  in  4  New  Review,  May  1891,  385;  18  Clunet  (1891),  U47-116I;  Colo- 
rado  riot  against  Italians  in  1895  (authorities  made  no  resistance) ^  For.  Rel.,  1896, 
11,  938  ct  seq.;  Rock  Springs  riot  against  Chinese,  1885,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  822  el  seq. 
{local  authorities  stood  by  with  evidence  of  actual  approval);  Casablanca  riots  di- 
rected against  foreign  workmen,  1907,  For.  Re!,,  1907,  11,  889-899  (some  cfmflicting 
evidence  as  to  whethtT  failure  to  pre? vent  riot  was  due  to  negligence  or  not);  Dupleix 
affair  of  France  t^  Japan,  massacres  in  1868;  Radcliffe  claim  (Gt.  Brit.)  t',  V.  S.  for 
destruction  of  claimanl's  fish  hatchery  in  Colorado,  1901,  where  state  failed  to  afford 
protection,  noti*'ithiJtandiiig  request  therefor.  34  Stat.  L.  1400;  Sen.  Doc.  271,  58th 
Cong.,  2nd  seas.i  H.  Doc.  441,  59th  Cong.,  1st  wjsa.;  Riots  against  Greeks  in  South 
Omaha,  1909v  where  pohee,  ^^ith  notice  of  hostility  against  the  Greeks,  permitted 
circulation  of  petition  calling  mass  meeting  to  devise  measures  to  "effectively  rid" 
the  city  of  the  Greeks,  and  permitted  the  maias  meeting  and  the  inflammatory 
speeches  there  utterwl.  and  chief  of  police  allowed  half  his  force  to  remain  off  duty. 
The  Department  of  Slute  would  be  justified  in  considering  these  facts  as  amount iog 
to  police  negligence, 

>Caaea  in  Marsovan  aiid  elsewhere  in  Turkey,  Moore's  Dig.  VI^  865;  For.  Rel, 
1897,  588-92;  Bain  case  (Gi .  Brit,),  v.  U.  S.,  1895  (^hot  tmintentionally  by  riotera; 
police  hid  for  safety  behind  cotton  bales),  For.  ReL,  1895,  I,  686-696,  298-301, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  849;  Wexel  and  De  Greas  (U.  S,)  v,  Peru,  1876,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
817;  Don  Pacifico  (Gt.  Brit.)  tK  Greece,  1847,  Moore'a  Dig.  VI.  852,  Several  cases  in 
which  the  victims  were  taken  from  jail  by  a  mob  (New  Orleans  case  in  1891,  supra; 
UahnviWe,  La,  For.  Rel,  1806,  3*MW20;  1897, 353-364; Tallulah,  La,  For  Rel.,  1899, 
440-464j;  ibid.  1900,  715-731  and  President's  messages,  1899  and  1900;  M^ireno  case 
in  California,  1895,  Moore's  Dig,  VI,  851;  .^Ibano  case  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  1910,  H.  Doc- 
105,  63rd  Cking,,  Ist  scss.,  are  prima  faci^  chargeable  to  insufficiency  of  police  pro- 
tection, although  the  U.  S.  denied  government  liability  and  paid  Indemnities  out 
of  humane  considerations  or  as  an  act  of  grace. 

»  Mr.  Fish.  S(K!'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  March  5.  1875  (a  case  in  Brazil),  2 
\^Tiarton,  602;  Buildings  burned  in  Marsovan,  Harpoot  and  Mamsh  in  presence  of 
Turkish  soldieiy,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  865  citing  For.  ReL  1893  and  1895,  and  Pre®- 
dent's  mesuage^  1896;  Chinese  riots  in  1856,  where  American  citizens  were  compellod 
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The  liability  of  the  government  is  even  les^  doubtful  where  the 
police  or  other  officials  are  implicated  in  the  violence.  So  where  the 
mob  was  aided  by  soldiers  or  gendarmes/  or  where  the  poUce  took 
part  in  the  assaultj^  governmental  liability  was  asserted  and  pressed 
to  a  successful  issue. 

The  failure  to  punish  the  guilty  individuals  furnishes  a  ground  of 
liability.  The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of  the  guilty  in- 
dividuals and  of  securing  their, indictment  and  punishment  is,  owing 
to  the  circumstances  of  such  mob  disorders,  easily  apparent.  The 
identity  of  individuals  is  usually  lost  in  the  mob  and  public  sj^mpathy 
with  rioters  usually  frustrates  every  attempt  to  indict,  try,  and  punish. 
The  United  States,  notwithstanding  denial  of  legal  liability,  has  in  a 
number  of  cases  paid  mdenanitie^  to  foreign  governments  where  there 
was  a  failure  to  punish  any  guilty  intlividuals.^ 

The  peculiar  constitutional  position  of  the  United  States  by  which 
the  rights  of  aliens  are  assured  by  the  federal  government  under  treaty 
and  yet  the  punishment  of  offenses  against  these  rights  is  within  the 
control  of  the  states,  has  caused  many  protracted  arguments  in  mob 
violence  ease^.  Omng  to  local  feehng,  it  is  generally  impossible  Uy 
secure  the  indictment  and  punishment  of  rioters,  and  state  officials 
do  not  always  use  their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  their  prosecution. 

to  fl(Hi  from  th(*  (xiry  of  tho  mob,  Riippc:>rlwl  by  the  authoritiea,  Moore's  Arb,  4627; 
Wright  oliiim  against  Guatemala,  For.  Rtl.,  1909,  354-355. 

^  Don  Pacifico  case  (Great  Britain)  ik  Greece,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  852,  citing  39  Br. 
and  For.  St.  Pap» 

>U.  S.  S.  BaUimmt  i\  Chile,  1890,  Moore*8  Dig,  VI,  854-8IH;  Riots  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  FIttiti,  1885|  McH>re'a  Arb.  1859;  Riots  in  Panama  against  officers  of 
U.  S.  S.  Columbia,  1906,  and  against  sailors  of  U.  8.  8  Buffalo,  1908,  For.  Rel., 
1909,  474,  491;  Panama  Riot  claims,  Moore's  Arb.  1361  ei  acq,;  Donoughho  (U.  S.) 
IF.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3014;  JeanBOtat  (U.  S.)  v.  IMoxico,  ihid.  3674. 

'  While  the  victimn  have  generally  been  referriKl  to  their  judicial  remedies  and  a 
denial  of  government  liability  was  predicated  largely  ujjon  their  failure  to  sue  rivilly, 
the  futility  of  a  resort  to  the  civil  courts  is  as  a  rule  even  greater  than  the  attempt  to 
proeecute  criminally.  The  cases  indicate  that  the  argument  hiis  not  been  seriously 
pursued  in  bar  of  the  claimant's  title  to  relief. 

In  the  Erwin  case  in  Muisissippi  (1901),  the  identity  of  the  guilty  persons  was  not 
fwcertained,  For.  Rel.,  1901,  283  ci  ^eq.  In  the  New  Orleiins  (1891 ),  Tallulah,  Moreno 
and  tSuaste  caaes  no  indictments  were  found.  In  the  South  Omaha  (HIOJ))  case,  no 
one  waa  bmughi  to  trial,  although  a  few  were  infliete<L  In  the  Don  Pacifico  case 
there  waa  a  failure  to  pursue  judicial  inquiries  or  institute  prosecution. 
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The  federal  goverament  must  content  itaelf  with  a  courteous  request 

upon  the  governor  of  the  state  to  secure  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
or  to  make  appropriate  amends.  The  offense  being  considered  as  one 
against  state  law,  there  is  no  legal  power  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice 
in  the  fedeml  courts.  The  United  States,  on  its  own  part,  can  show  a 
consistent  effort  to  bring  about  punishment,  and  on  this  ground  has 
sometimes  denied  its  liability  for  the  injuries*  Indemnities  have  been 
paid  in  such  cases  without  the  admission  of  legal  liability*  The  ina- 
bility through  constitutional  defects  to  enforce  treaty  rights  of  aliens 
is  not,  however,  a  sufficient  answer  to  an  assertion  of  international 
liabihty  for  violation  of  aliens'  treaty  rights,  and  where  state  officials 
are  delmquent,  either  in  preventing  the  riot  or  punishing  the  riot^js, 
and  decline  to  pay  indemnities  to  the  victims,  the  federal  government 
must,  by  reason  of  the  ver>"  defeetiveness  of  its  internal  machinen', 
undertake  this  international  liability.  The  recommendations  of  Presi- 
dents Harrison,  McKrnley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft  to  bring  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  offenses  against  the  treaty  rights  of 
aliens,  have  not  resulted  in  remedial  legislation^  The  United  States, 
moreover,  has  resisted  the  attempts  of  foreign  governments  to  plead 
constitutional  defenses  as  a  bar  to  international  obligations.' 

§  92.  Statutory  Compensation  by  Municipalities, 

By  the  municipal  law  of  some  jurisdictions,  cities  and  counties  are 


1  Senate  Hep.  392,  54th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  to  aooompany  S.  IS80.  Several  bills  have 
bc*en  Introduced  to  bring  about  this  result.  For  President  HafTi90D*8  recommeiid^ 
ticin  sec  mesBage  of  ISOl^  For.  ReL,  1891,  vl;  for  President  McKinley's  n^coii)- 
mendations,  see  mfissages  of  1899  and  1900,  For.  Rel.,  1S99,  xxiii.  1900,  xxii;  for 
President  Rooeeirelt's,  see  For.  ReL,  1906.  xliii.  See  abo  3  Op.  Atty.  Gen,  253,  The 
federal  government,  as  is  the  case  in  Switzerland  ^Constitulioni  art.  82,  112,  113), 
should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  legislate  concerning  aliens^  jusi  as  it  has  the  power 
lo  conclude  treaties.  It  should  at  least  have  the  power  to  prevent  stales  from  dis- 
criminating between  aliens  of  different  nationalities.  Burr,  Treaty-making  power, 
1912,  p.  377  et  seq.  This  constitutional  conflict  in  the  United  Slates  has  on  several 
oocadons  led  to  diplomatic  difliculiies  with  foreign  governments.  See  Hesolutiuns 
of  the  Institute  of  Int,  Law,  Sept,  10,  1900,  Punigraph  4;  18  Annuaire,  255;  Speech  of 
bSenator  Edmunds,  June  3,  1886,  Cong.  Record,  v.  17,  part  5,  p.  5186;  and  a  good 
'  diseuasion  by  Robert  Lansing  in  1908  l^rococdin^  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  of  lot.  Law, 
V.  2,  pp.  44-60.    See  also  supra,  p.  202,  note  L 

» Sm>^  case  in  Brazil,  1875,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  815. 
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compelled  to  indemnify  the  victims  of  mob  violence.    A  law  of  1795 

to  this  effect  in  France,  and  another  in  Belgium,  is  still  in  force  and  has 

been  invoked  on  many  occasions.^    A  similar  system  prevails  in  some 

of  ttke  states  of  Germany  and  in  Austria.    Several  states  of  this  country 

haAre  enacted  statutes  making  cities  and  counties  liable  for  injuries 

uiflicted  upon  private  property  and  individuals  by  mobs.^    The  theory 

^^licicrlying  these  statutes  is  that  in  a  well-ordered  community  the 

^iti^ens  should  prevent  such  injuries,  and  that  the  innocent  victims 

^f    such  a  disaster  should  not  alone  bear  a  loss,  which  should  be  dis- 

5'^t>\ited  among  the  members  of  the  community  at  large.'    The  theory 

^  ^^loeely  related  to  that  justifying  workmen's  compensation,  indemnity 

^^^  errors  of  criminal  justice,  and  social  insurance  generally. 

tie  Institute  of  International  Law  considered  that  independently 
^5  ^6  rigl^^  <>f  aliens  to  indemnity  hy  municipal  law,  they  have  the 
'^^kt  to  compensation  when  injured  in  person  or  property  during  mob 

*  The  French  decree  of  1795  (10  vend^miaire  an  IV),  which  also  applied  to  Belgium, 

*^^«  been  somewhat  amended  by  the  law  of  April  5,  18S4,  arts.  106-109  and  by  the 

*^^cent  amending  law  of  April  16,  1914  which  governs  the  distribution  of  liability  be- 

^^€en  state  and  commune.    See  31  Rev.  du.  Dr.  Pub.  (1914),  445-448.    The  original 

^Vench  Uw  is  set  out  briefly  in  Calvo,  III,  §  1291.    The  law  of  1884  imputes  liability 

^o  the  commune  whether  citizens  or  aliens  caused  the  damage,  whereas  the  law  of 

1795  excluded  liability  if  caused  by  aUens.    By  both  laws  (§  108  of  the  law  of  1884) 

the  commune  is  released  from  liability  if  it  can  prove  that  all  measures  within  its 

power  were  taken  to  prevent  the  riot.    The  statute  applies  alike  to  aliens  and  to  na- 

tbnals,  24  Clunet  (1897),  786.   See  De  Groote,  H.,  De  la  responsabilit^  des  communes 

en  cas  d'dmeute  et  de  gr^ve,  Paris,  1906;  Duvivier,  Paul,  Etude  sur  le  d6cret  du 

10.  vend^miaire  an  IV,  Bruxelles,  1904.    See  also  supra,  p.  141  and  works  by  Pois- 

aomo*  and  Beaudouin,  cited  in  note  2;  G.  de  Leval  in  24th  Rep.  of  the  Int.  Law 

AsBO.  (1907),  207.    See  also  23  Journal  du  Dr.  Administratif  (1875),  526. 

Statutes  making  communities  liable  for  depredations  committed  by  lawless  persons 
have  long  esdsted  in  England.  Ratcliffe  v.  Eden,  2  Cowp.  485;  see  also  4  Law  Mag. 
and  Rev.  (1875),  552-562. 

*  Statutes  to  this  effect,  var3ring  in  detail,  have  been  enacted  in  the  following  states: 
California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
DiDon,  Municipal  corporations,  5th  ed.,  IV,  §§  1637-1638. 

The  constitutionality  of  these  statutes  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Louisiana  r.  New  Orleans,  109  U.  S.  285;  see  also  Pennsylvania  Co.  v.  Chicago,  81 
Fed.  317,  and  the  extensive  note  in  6  Amer.  &  Eng.  Ann.  Cases,  268.  It  Lb,  under 
most  of  the  statutes,  immaterial  whether  defendant  could  or  ought  to  have  prevented 
the  destruction  of  plaintiff's  property. 

>See  Darlington  v.  New  York,  31  N.  Y.  164. 
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violence  where  the  iujy  of  the  mob  is  directed  against  aliens  as  such 
or  as  subjects  of  a  certain  state.  ^  This  was  considered  by  Prof,  von 
Bar  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  that  the  state  does  not 
guarantee  aliens  any  greater  security  than  nationals.^  When  the  in- 
jured  person  has  provoked  the  violence  against  himself,  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  ceases/ 

The  fact  that  indemnities  are  so  frequently  paid  m  mob  \ioIenc6 
cases  has  led  some  writers  to  conclude  that  the  distinction  between 
equitable  compensation  and  indemnity  for  legal  fault  is  specious  only, 
and  that  the  mere  happening  of  the  event  entails  liability.  It  is  not 
advisable,  however,  to  eradicate  the  distinction  or  to  impose  upon 
the  government  a  presumption  of  absolute  guaranty  for  the  security 
of  aliens,  not^^ithstanding  the  fact  that  in  most  of  the  cases,  equitable 
considerations,  if  not  law,  dictate  the  justice  of  indemnity. 
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§  93.  General  IMnciples  and  Theory. 

The  principles  governing  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  inj 
sustained  by  aliens  during  civil  war  bear  close  relation  to  those  govern- 
ing its  responsibility  in  the  case  of  mob  violence,  but  embrace  so  many 
distinctively  characteristic  features  that  the  subject  warrants  separate 
treatment.  It  is  not  without  many  difficulties.  These  arise  princi- 
pally from  the  fact  that  the  practice  of  states  has  varied  greatly  in 
the  application  of  such  rules  as  may  be  considered  to  govern  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  question  of  terminolog>'  need  not  detain  us  long.  Publicists  have 
distinguished  between  sedition,  insurrection  and  civil  war;  but  for 
present  purposes  these  may  be  regarded  as  different  degrees  of  a  po- 
litical uprising  of  part  of  a  civilized  society  against  the  lawfully  con- 
stituted authorities,^ 

'  18  Annum  re,  254-256,    This  excludes  the  theory  of  fault  of  the  government,  and 
there  U  much  to  be  said  in  its  support.    Goebel  in  8  A.  J.  I,  L,  (1914),  812; 
»  18  .\nniiaire»  237. 

*  18  Annuaire,  255^  paragraph  3.  The  complete  resolutions  of  the  loatitute  of 
Sept.  10,  1900  on  this  subject  are  reprinted  in  Oppenheim,  1,  224-225, 

•  The  distinctions  are  dlscuflsed  in  some  detail  in  Lawrence's  WheiLtoiii  pp*  S22-S23, 
note  171 
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Different  theories  have  prevailed  as  to  the  liability  of  the  state  for 
injuries  sustained  by  aliens  in  civil  war;  One  doctrine,  supported 
by  Brusa,  Bar  and  other  distinguished  publicists,  holds  that  the  state 
is  responsible  on  principle  for  all  such  damage  sustained  by  aliens  J 
This  doctrine  of  responsibility,  briefly,  is  based  on  one  of  several  theories: 
(1)  the  fault  of  the  state  in  permitting  a  revolution  to  arise;  ^  (2)  the 
theorj'  of  expropriation,^  according  to  which  the  state  at  the  sacrifice 
of  mdi-vidual  property  derives  a  public  benefit  from  the  suppression 
of  a  revolution;  (3)  the  theory  of  risk/  according  to  which  the  state 
assumes  the  risk  of  maintaining  order,  or,  in  other  words,  the  state  be- 
comes a  guarantor  of  safety;  or  (4)  the  theory  of  social  insurance,^ 
by  which  the  state  fulfills  its  highest  mission  in  preserving  its  integrity 
and  should  compensate  those  individuals  who  suffer  accidental  sacri- 
fices in  the  attainment  of  this  end.® 

These  theories,  however  interesting,  have  all  been  abandoned  and 
the  doctrine  which  has  now  received  general  support  is  that  on  prin- 
ciple the  state  is  not  responsible  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  aliens 
at  the  hands  of  insurgents  m  civil  war  unless  there  is  proven  fault  or 
a  want  of  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  preventing 
the  injury  or  in  suppressing  the  revolution^ 

1  Bnjsa  in  17  Annuaire.  132;  Von  Bar  in  31  R.  D.  I.  (1899),  464-48L  The  various 
theories  were  fully  discussed  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  17  Annusdre^ 
96-137,  IS  Annuaire,  47--*9,  233-256,  20  Annuairc,  312-319.  See  also  Danie!  An- 
tokoletz  in  28  Rev.  de  Deroeho  Hist,  y  Let.  (1907),  307-332;  and  liougier,  A.,  Lea 
guerres  civiley  et  le  droit  des  gens,  Paris,  1903,  466  el  seq. 

*  Wiessej  Le  droit  international  apptiqu^  aux  guerres  civilea,  Lausanne,  1898,  52, 

*  Bnma,  in  17  Annnaire,  135. 

*  Fauchille,  18  Ann  n aire,  233  et  seq. 

*  17  Aonuaire,  9ti.  This  theory,  although  criticized  by  Bruaa,  bears  an  intimate 
relation  to  his  own  theon,-^  of  expropriation. 

*  BruBa  also  criticizes  the  lioctrine  of  non-liability  based  on  the  theor>'  of  force 
majeure  on  the  grtmnd  that  the  element  of  will  enters  into  civil  war.  He  also  crit- 
icises the  theory  of  fault,  which  he  conaidera  too  difficult  to  prove  in  the  case  of  the 
state. 

'This  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  ovenvhelminK  weight  of  authority^  on  the 
part  of  writers^  of  arbitral  commissions,  and  of  foreign  offices.  Sec  Hall,  219;  Oppen- 
heim,  223;  Bonfils,  6th  ed.,  195;  Fiore*  Nouveau  dr.  int.,  4  675;  Pradier-FoddrS, 
§J2(H,  205,  1224;  Despa^et,  4th  ed.,  §333.  p.  471;  Bluntschli,  §380  U^:  Calvo, 
{{  1280  et  ifeq.  Calvo's  frequently  quoted  illustration  of  the  British  demands  for 
injuriea  suatoiued  in  the  disturbances  at  Tuscany  and  Naples,  in  1849,  is  baaed  on  & 
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This  doctrine  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  government 
is  reasonably  well  ordered,^  and  that  revolution  and  disorder  are  ab- 
normal conditions,     **  Where  a  state  has  fallen  into  anEtrehy,  or  the 

mboonceptioQ  of  the  facts.  See  Moore's  Dig.  VI ^  978.  S<»e  also  Calvo  in  1  R-  D.  1, 
(1869),  417:  Aiuiilotti  in  13  R.  G.  D,  L  P.  (1906),  30,5,  and  the  following  special  works: 
WiesBe,  ap.  cit.^  42  d  aeq.;  Roupi%  op,  cii.,  448  d  seq.:  Sadoul,  Paul,  De  la  guerre  civile 
en  droit  des  gens,  Nancy,  1905, 177  ef  seq.;  Breton,  Responsabilit^S  des  dtat3  en  matij^re 
de  guerre  civile  touchant  les  dommages  caus^  4  des  reasortissants  Strangers,  Nancyp 
1906.  El  extranjcra  en  la  guemi  civil,  by  Luis  A.  Podesta  Costa,  42  Rev.  de  der«cho 
hist,  y  let.  (1912),  356-387,  500-524;  43"  Und.  238^242,  published  also  in  book  form, 
Buenos  Aires,  1913;  Non-liability  of  states  for  damages  suffered  by  foreigners  in  the 
course  of  a  riot,  an  insurrection,  or  a  civil  war  by  H.  Arias  in  7  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1913), 
724-766,  and  an  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Julius  Goebel,  Jr.,  in  8  A.  J.  I,  L. 
(1914),  802,  813-852;  Pennetti,  V.,  ResponsabililA  intemaJEionale  in  caso  di  revolte 
o  di  guerre  civile,  Napwli,  1899,  24  p. 

The  ver>'  few  writers  who  support  the  contrary  doctrine  of  sUte  responsibility 
qualify  their  rule  considerably.  Bar,  in  31  R.  D.  L  (1899),  464;  Brusa  in  17  Annuair^ 
96;  Hivier,  II,  43. 

The  general  rule  has  been  almost  uniformly  appEed  by  mtemational  c»mniiaBkiQS, 
unless  by  the  protocol  their  jurii*diction  was  specially  limited.  See  the  following 
decisions  in  support  of  the  general  rule;  Prats  (Mejt.)  t\  \J.  S-,  July  4,  1868,  Moore*s 
AH:k  2886-2900  (an  exhaustive  discussion  of  principles),  and  other  cases  cited  oo 
page  2900;  Pope  {V.  S.)  v.  Mcxioo,  Mar.  3. 1849,  ibid.  2972;Schultz  (U.  S.)  p.  Mexico, 
July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2973;  Cummings  (ibid.  2977,  opinion  by  Thomloo; 
Wadsworth,  American  commissioner,  considered  Mexico  liable  for  the  failure  to  use 
reasonable  efforts  to  suppress  the  disorders) ;  Wyman  {ibid.  2978);  Silva  (ibid.  2979); 
Divine  (ibid.  2980);  McGrady  (U.  S.)  f.  Spain,  F^.  12,  1871,  ibid,  2981;  Zaldivar 
(ibid,  2982);  Hanna  (Gt.  Brit.)  f^.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  29^-2987; 
Laurie  (ibid,  2987);  Stewart  (ibid,  2989);  Puerto  Cabello  Railway  (Gt.  Brit,)  ♦. 
Vene«ueU.  Feb.  13.  1903,  Ralston,  458;  Aroa  Mines  (Gt,  Brit.)  r.  VenetueLi^  i&uf. 
381-2;  Croaam^  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  Venexuda,  ibid.  298;  Bolivar  Ry.  (Gt.  Brit.)  i*.  Veo- 
eiueU,  ibid.  388;  Cobham  (Gt.  Brit.)  i*.  Venezuela,  ibid.  409;  Van  EKssel  (C 
r.  Veckecuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Und.  565;  8«mbiaggio  (Italy)  9.  Vcfieiuek,  ibid. 
Guastini  (Italy)  l^  Venetuela,  ibid.  730;  Revesno  et  al.  (Italy)  r.  Veaesuela,  ibid, ' 
Guerrieri  (Italy)  v.  Veneiueia,  ibid,  753;  De  Caro  (Italy)  r.  Vencsueb^  Md.  BIO; 
Henrique!  (Netherlands)  r.  Veneiuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  ibid.  899;  Salafi  (Netherlands) 
p.  VeDesuela,  ibid.  903.  See  cases  collected  in  Ralston^s  International  arbitral  law, 
|i.  233  H  mq.  Ralston,  umpire  in  the  Sambiagi^  eas^  and  Plumley,  umpire  in  the 
Araa  Mines  and  Henriquejc  cases,  gupra^  entcfed  into  exteosve  and  illuminating  dia- 
euBBons  cf  the  subject.  See  also  Strong,  arbitrator  in  Gdbtnink  (U.  8.)  r.  Salvador, 
For.  Eel  1902,  876.  The  prindple  was  upheld  by  the  Anglo^Chilean  Tribunal  of 
1894  (For.  ReL  1896,  35),  and  by  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  ConuniaBOiv  Fiml 
Report,  Sen.  Doc^  550, 6Ist  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  pp.  4,  7.  This  last  oomnuasaon  <>y««i»*w>ij 
tike  question  exhaustively,  and  many  learned  briefs  were  submitted.    See  particuUriy, 

« Hall  p.  219. 
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p  M^dministration  of  law  has  been  nerveless  or  inefficientj  or  the  govern- 
it  has  failed  to  grant  to  a  foreigner  the  i>rotection  afiforded  citizens, 
^^r  measures  within  the  power  of  the  government  have  not  been  taken 

'^ok.  2  and  3  of  the  collected  hriefs.    In  a  few  cases  awards  were  made  for  injuries 

m^aflictcd  by  ineurgents,  based  upon  tho  refusal  of  the  Spanish  officials  to  allow  the 

^Dwners  to  remove  their  personal  propw^rty  to  a  plact!  of  safety  (see  also  Rule  li  of 

xhe  Nicaraj^an  Mixed  CL  Com.  of  1911)  or  upon  wroni^ful  interference  by  thoBe 

^jfficials  during  the  process  of  such  removal.    Final  Report,  8.     Bee  also  the  '*mob- 

Sixadoe*'  awards  (p.  9)  and  the  Tuinucu  award  (No.  240)  attributed  to  negligence  of 

Spam  in  failing  (not  through  inability)  to  afford  protection  (p,  8),    As  a  rule,  th*^  gen- 

mwl  powerleasElQSs  of  Spain  to  protect  Cuban  plantations,  relieved  her  of  liability  for 

tiyiirieB  committed  by  the  insurgents. 

ExoeptioDS  to  the  general  principle  were  made  in  the  Veneiuelan  Steam  Trans* 
porUtioa  Company  caso  (U.  S.)  tK  Venezuela,  Jan.  19,  1S92,  Moore's  Arb.  1693, 
1T23,  although  the  exception  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  abaencc  of  grounds  for  the 
ileciBion>  (Andnyie  wrote  an  excellent  dissenting  opinion  supporting  the  general  rule 
of  DOo4iahiIity,  pp.  1724-1732.)  Sw  criticisms  of  the  decision  by  Ralston  and  Plum- 
Icy  ocprened  in  the  Sambia®rio  and  Aroa  Mines  cases  (mipra)  and  printecl  in  Ral- 
bUiq's  Intemational  arbitral  law  and  proeedme,  Boston,  1910,  p.  237.  Tht*  Mon- 
tyb  award  (U.  S.)  v.  Colombia,  August  17,  1874,  Moore's  Arb,  1421,  1426,  another 
exeeptkm  to  the  rule,  was  based  on  the  U.  S.-New  Grenada  special  treaty  of  guaranty 
of  pR»leetion  and  on  the  fact  that  an  amnesty  had  been  given  tx>  the  rebels.  It  was 
not  deidded  on  principle.  In  the  ease  of  Eastx^n  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Moore's 
Alb.  1629,  another  exception  to  the  rule,  the  Peruvian  council  of  ministers  had  ad- 
mitted liability.  The  question  of  Peru's  liability  for  the  acta  of  revolutionists  »eetns 
not  to  have  been  discussed. 

Tlie  reaKm  that  umpire  Duffield  in  the  German -Venezuelan  commission  of  1903 
(case  of  Mohle,  Ralston,  574;  Fulda,  ibid.  561;  Kummerow,  ihid.  559;  Redler,  ibid. 
560  (dictum);  Great  Venezuelan  Railroad,  ibid,  639;  Valeutiner,  ibid.  565)  held  Ven* 
«siiela  liable  was  based  on  what  he  construed  to  be  an  admission  of  liability  in  the 
pnyUxx^l  of  arbitration.  Throughout  the  decisions  he  expressed  the  view  that  it  was 
«(miraiy  to  principle,  and  he  confined  it  strictly  to  the  specific  insurrection  covered 
by  the  admiadon,  and  not  tx>  any  other  (Van  Dissel,  Ralston,  I,  565,  573),  nor  to  the 
Ada  oi  goerillas  (Great  Venezuelan  Railroad,  ibid.  639).  The  umpire  of  the  Spaniah- 
y«iemelan  oommission,  Gutierrez-Otero  (Mena^  Spain  v.  Venezuela,  April  2,  1903, 
Ealrtoa,  931;  Padron,  ibid,  923,  926)  held  that  under  that  protx>col  the  interjMJsition 
at  the  general  rule  by  Venezuela  as  a  defense  to  the  claim  was  a  '*  technical  objection** 
within  the  inhibition  of  the  protoeol.  See  Ralston's  criticism  of  this  view  in  Guastini, 
ihid.  748.  FiltK,  umpire  of  the  French-Venezuelan  commission,  gave  no  reasons  for 
Idi  dedaions,  although  presumably  he  always  considereitj  that  there  was  an  admission 
o(  liability  m  the  protoeol. 

Hie  State  Dept.  and  the  British  Foreign  Office  have  almost  uniformly  maintained 
the  principle  that  a  government  is  not  ordinarily  hable  for  the  acts  of  insurgents  be- 
ycmd  ita  control,  if  by  due  diligence  the  government  could  not  have  prevented  the 
acta  complained  of.    Mr.  Ubl,  Acting  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Springer,  July  1,  IS96, 
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to  protect  those  under  its  jurisdiction  from  the  acts  of  revolutionists/'  ^ 

the  general  rule  is  suspended  and  foreign  states  may  not  only  inter- 
vene by  force  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects,  but  may  demand 
indemnities,  whether  the  injuries  were  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the 
government  forces  or  the  insurgents,*  The  mere  fact  that  the  st^te 
is  subject  to  frequent  revolution  does  not,  however,  affect  the  general 
rule  of  non-liability,^  The  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  after 
hearing  lengthy  arguments,  adopted  the  following  rules: 

"In  order  to  recover  for  damages  done  by  insurgents*'  claimants 
must  "allege  and  prove  that  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  the 
injury  was  done  the  [government]  authorities  could,  by  due  diligence, 
and  should  have  prevented  such  injury;" 

'*In  order  to  reco%^er  for  damages  done  by  the  tgovemment]  forces" 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  "that  the  acts  done  which  resulted  in  the  injury 
were  done  wantonly  and  unnecessarily;"  * 

For,  R^l  1895,  1210;  Mr.  Hay  to  Mr;  Dudley.  Dec.  7,  1899,  Sen,  Doc.  419,  Seth 
Cong,,  1st  seas.  (Gottfritxl  clium  ik  Peru),  lOS.  8ee  also  e-Xiracbs  in  Afoore*8  Dig.  VI, 
954-970  and  Wharton,  II,  §§  223-226.  Instructions  of  British  Fordgn  Office  la  Min- 
ister in  Colon,  quoted  in  Moore's  Arb.  1728,  Sen.  Doc.  254,  57th  Cong.,  1st  seas.  See 
Peruvian  S.  H.  Hmismr  case,  1877,  tiS  8t.  Pap.  745. 

A  few  exceptiotis  to  the  general  rule  are  contained  m  extracts  printed  in  Mo*ir<3*s 
Dig.  \'l,  972  €i  aeq.  They  are  based  either  on  si^ecial  circunmtances  or  on  the  theory 
(see  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Foster,  Aug,  15,  1873.  Moore,  VI,  974  imd  July  15,  1875,  Moure. 
Vli  9S0)  that  imrecognized  insurgents  (before  a  etate  of  belligerency  exists)  are  sub- 
ject to  tiie  penal  law,  and  that  the  failure  to  protect  aliens  against  them  or  to  punish 
them  imjKiscs  liabihty  on  the  coutstituted  government. 

The  general  rule  is  confirmed  in  numerous  treaties  between  the  states  of  Europe 
and  the  Latin-American  repuhlicij  {uifni). 

^  Dicttiffi  by  Ralston,  Umpire,  in  Sambiaggio  (Italy)  v.  Veneiuela,  Feb,  13,  1903, 
Ralston.  679. 

*  Their  ver>^  weakni^s  in  maintaining  a  stable  govemment,  bad,  in  fact,  often 
been  the  actual  if  not  the  ostensible  reajson  fof  imposing  liability  on  some  of  the  Latin- 
Anicjiean  states  for  injuries  suatained  by  aliens  In  civil  war.  See  Pradier-Fod6r6, 
S  205,  on  the  right  of  intervention. 

•Sambiaggio  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13.  1903,  Ralston,  691. 

*  Special  report  of  W.  E.  Fuller,  Spanish  Treaty  Claima  Commission »  G.  P.  0. 
1907,  p,  25.  Rule  4  of  the  Principles  of  allowance,  Final  RepKirt  of  the  Commission, 
1910,  p.  6.  The  Commission  made  awartls  in  4 wo  exceptional  cases  of  the  burning 
of  claim  an  t*a  piviperty  by  insurgents  after  the  Spanish  offieials  had  unjuslifiably  re- 
fused to  aOow  the  owners  to  remove  it  to  a  place  of  safety  or  hat!  wmngfuUy  pre- 
vented its  removiU.  Ro<lriguez  (No.  479)  and  Thome  (No.  24S),  Final  Report, 
p.  12-  Government  negligence  was  proved  in  Tuinuca  (No.  240).  ibuL  IL  Samuel 
B.  Crandall  in  4  A.  J.  L  L.  (1910),  818.    Mr.  Uhi  to  Mr.  Springer,  July  1,  1S95,  For. 
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'The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant.^  International  commissions 
liave  enforced  this  rule,  notwithstanding  the  diifficulty  of  proving 
^ovenmiental  negligence.  In  mob  violence  cases,  on  the  other  hand, 
:iiotwithstanding  the  general  rule  of  evidence,  the  government  has 
generally  been  held  to  prove  due  diligence. 

The  rule  of  non-liability  for  injuries  sustained  in  civil  war  extends  to 
those  inflicted  during  actual  hostilities  or  by  the  agents  or  authorities 
of  the  government  in  the  actual  suppression  of  the  revolution  and  ad- 
mittedly necessary  to  that  end,  but  is  confined  strictly  to  injuries  in- 
flicted in  belligerent  action  against  the  insurgents.  The  titular  govern- 
ment is  accorded  the  free  exercise  of  war  rights.  Thus  it  may,  without 
incurring  liability,  prevent  communication  with  the  revolutionists,^ 
provided  the  measure  does  not  violate  the  rules  of  war. 

The  government  is  liable  for  violations  of  the  rules  of  war  and  par- 
ticularly for  wanton  acts  of  pillage  and  incidental  occupation  of  neutral 
property  by  government  soldiers.'    The  legitimate  government  is  not 

Rd.,  1895,  p.  1216.  See  also  Rule  8  of  the  Nicaraguan  Mixed  Claims  Commission 
1911. 

1  Revesno  et  al.  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  753;  Mr.  Bayard, 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sutphen,  Jan.  6,  1866,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  964. 

*Ca8e  of  brig  Toucan.  Brazilian  indemnity,  Jan.  24,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  4615. 
A  paper  blockade,  however,  will  not  be  recognized.    Infra,  note  6,  page  234. 

*See  principles  5  and  11  of  the  "Principles  of  Allowance''  of  the  Spanish  Treaty 
Claims  Commission,  Final  Report,  4,  5,  and  awards,  p.  10.  See  Rule  44  of  Lieber's 
Rules,  Halleck,  II,  59.  See  also  Cobham  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  May  7, 
1903,  Ralston,  409;  Upton  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  173;  Deebs 
daim  r.  Colombia,  For.  Rel.,  1907, 1, 287;  Anglo-Chilean  Tribunal  decisions.  For.  Rel., 
1896,  35.  Liability  for  acts  of  government  forces  is  sometimes  admitted  by  treaty 
(Treaty  between  Spain  and  Venezuela,  Aug.  12,  1861,  53  St.  Pap.  1051),  and  im- 
plied where  the  government  is  relieved  by  treaty  from  liabihty  for  acts  of  insurgents. 
AdmiBsion  of  Canalejas  in  reference  to  claims  of  the  Powers  v.  Spain,  account  of  in- 
surrection in  Cuba,  39  Clunet  (1912),  675.  See  also  American  Electric  and  Mfg. 
Co.  (U.  S.)  V.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  35.  (Destruction  by  revolutionists 
of  neutral  property  occupied  by  government  troops).  See  also  Putegnat's  heirs  (U.  S.) 
tf.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3720.  Mr.  Sherman,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Dupuy  de  Ldme,  August  11,  1897,  For.  Rel.  1897,  520.  After  the  revolution  of  1911, 
China  was  held  liable  practically  as  a  guarantor  for  all  wanton  destruction  by  either 
side,  and  even  for  destruction  of  property  in  the  course  of  belligerent  operations. 
Numerous  awards  were  made  by  the  Arbitrator  of  the  Italian-Peruvian  Commission 
under  protocol  of  November  25,  1899,  arising  out  of  injuries  inflicted  by  government 
tnops,  which  he  attributed  to  negligent  failure  to  protect  the  property  of  neutrals. 
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in  general  liable  to  the  neutral  owners  of  property  destroyed  by  the 
govermnent  troops  while  in  the  hands  of  rebels,  for  it  has  then  become 
enemj''  property  subject  to  destruction.*  Where  the  government,  how- 
ever, receives  a  benefit  from  neutral  property  taken  from  the  reljels, 
originally  seized  by  the  latter,  equity  requires,  it  has  been  held,  that 
it  should  pay  for  the  property^  and  for  injuries  sustained  by  the  prop- 
erty througti  the  unusual  use  to  w4iich  it  lias  been  subjected  while  in 
government  honds,^  The  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Conmiission  made 
awards  for  the  seizure  and  use  by  Spanish  forces  of  private  property  in 
Cuba,  regardless  of  the  purpose  of  the  appropriation,  whether  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  army  or  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,*  The  government  is  bound  to  make  compensation  for  the  use 
of  neutral  vessels  in  its  ports,  and  for  their  detention  for  purposes  of 
the  war.  This  exercise  of  the  right  of  angar>^  and  embargo  is  often 
regulated  by  treaty «^  A  state  is  also  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by 
aliens  in  closing^  by  proclamation,  a  port  in  the  control  of  the  insurgent^,* 
a  violation  indeed  of  the  laws  of  blockade.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
not^d  that  the  distinction  between  a  state  of  war  and  a  state  of  insur- 
rection has  important  consequences  with  respect  to  foreign  countries,^ 
but  in  the  matter  of  closing  ports  in  the  hands  of  insurgents,  only  an 

Descampe  &  Renault,  Rec.  inl,  des  trmt^s  du  xx'  sifecle,  1901,  Chieflsa,  p.  707;  Saa- 
Harego,  708;  SaiiKuinetti,  713;  Verceili,  717j  Quierolo,  718;  Valie,  721;  and  others. 

'  Barrett  (Gt,  Brit.)  ik  U,  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2900.  See  also  case  of 
Walker,  ibid.  290 L 

'  Mazzei  (Italy)  i?.  Veneisuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  693. 

*  Bonti  (U,  S.)  t',  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Opiniona,  718  (not  in  Moore).  AgnoO, 
lialiaii  oommissioner  in  the  Cuaetim  case,  »upra  (Ralston,  737)  contended  for  tlie 
conBtruction  that  encli  property  was  not  enemy  property^  relieving  government  from 
liability  for  its  return. 

*The  general  rule  relieves  the  government  of  liability  for  neutral  property  de- 
stroyed to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Notwithstanding  that  this 
was  the  purpose,  the  Commission  made  awards  if  the  property  was  used  (Final  Re- 
port, 12,  13),    See  also  Rule  4  of  Nicaraguan  Mixed  Claim  Com.,  1911. 

» Boafils,  S  328;  Chepka  (Gt.  Brit.)  t^  Chile,  For.  ReL,  1896.  38. 

•Rule  lb  of  the  Institute.  18  Annuaire,  254,  Wharton,  III,  §361,  Moore's  Dig. 
VII,  §1  1270'1271 ;  De  Caro  (Italy)  f.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  810;  Comp. 
Gen.  des  AsphaJtes  (Gt,  Brit.)  c.  Vene-zuela,  Ralston,  337,  and  authorities  there  cited* 
As  to  illegal  warning  off  from  ports  in  hands  of  insurgents,  see  Boyrie  and  Mon- 
mmih  (Gt.  Brit,)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3923. 

*  Moore's  Dig.  I.  166,  167, 
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effectively  egtablished  blockade  need  be  recognized  by  foreign  powers. 
This  does  not  affect  the  right  of  states,  in  time  of  peace,  and  under 
appropriate  circumstances,  to  designate  the  ports  within  their  control 
which  shall  be  open  or  closed  to  commerce. 


§  94,  Limitations  on  General  Rules.    Effect  of  Recognition,  Continued 
Residence,  Participation  and  Amnesty* 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  examine  certain  limitationB  on  the  general 
rules  governing  state  responsibility  for  injuries  occurring  in  civil  war. 
These  arise  out  of  { 1)  the  recognition  of  the  belligerency  of  the  insurgents 
by  the  parent  state  or  by  foreign  governments,  or  the  existence  of  actual 
betUgerency ;  (2)  the  continuation  of  domicil  by  a  foreigner  in  the  terri- 
tory in  insurrection;  (3)  participation  in  the  rebellion  on  the  part  of  a 
foreigner;  and  (4)  the  effect  of  amnesty. 

Recognition^  by  the  parent  govenmient,  of  the  beUigerency  of  in- 
surgents against  it  or  the  existence  in  fact  of  a  state  of  war  releases 
the  state  from  responsibility  for  all  acts  of  the  insurgents  subsequent 
to  the  recognition.  Recognition  by  some  foreign  governments  only, 
operates  as  a  release  as  against  their  subjects,  and  other  non-recognizing 
powers  are  not  necessarily  bound.  Recognition  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment is  usually  tacit  and  indirect  only.  The  rule  that  the  government 
is  responsible  for  such  acts  of  insurgents  as  were  perpetrated  through 
its  own  negligence  is,  therefore,  suspended  by  the  act  of  recognition. 
Formal  recognition  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  raise  insurgency 
to  the  plane  of  belligerency.  Belligerent  rights  may  be  acknowledged 
without  recognition  and  this  is  usually  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
government,^  In  the  Civil  War,  for  example,  the  non-responsibility 
of  the  United  States  resulted  not  from  the  recognition  of  the  bellig- 
erency»  but  from  the  fact  of  belligerency  itself,  whether  recognized 
or  not  by  other  governments.-  The  importance  of  establishing  the 
fact  of  or  a  recognition  of  belligerency  is  therefore  great.  Up  to  that 
point  the  government  may  treat  the  rebels  as  traitors  and  criminals 

'  Mr.  Fish,  iSecretary  of  Stat-e,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Minister  to  Mexico,  Dec*  16,  1873, 
Moore's  Dig,  VI»  976,  The  Spanish  Treaty  Clajma  Commission  t(M>k  judicial  notice  of 
the  fact  that  the  inaurrectian  in  Cuba  passed  from  the  fijst  beyond  the  control  of 
Spain,  nod  that  war  in  a  material  sense  existed. 

*  Prats  (Mexico)  v.  U.  B,,  July  4,  1368,  Moore's  Arb.  28m. 
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and  apply  to  them  its  penal  law/  and  is  subject  to  such  responsibility 
as  arises  out  of  a  proven  want  of  diligence  to  prevent  their  acts,  and 
in  some  eases,  it  has  been  held,  out  of  the  faikire  to  punish  the  guilty 
offenders.*  There  is  some  support  for  the  doctrine  which  has  been 
advanced  that  a  goveniment  can  avoid  responsibility  for  the  acts  of 
insurgents  by  extending  recognition  or  treating  them  in  fact  as  a  bel- 
ligerent party.^  After  recognition  of  belligerency  begins,  the  parent 
government  is  no  longer  hable,  under  any  circumstances,  for  any  of 
the  acts  of  unsuccessful  insurgents/  nor  for  its  own  failure  to  act  where- 
ever  the  insurgent  power  extends.  If  the  revolutionists  are  success- 
ful, as  will  be  seen,  the  government  created  through  their  efforts  must 
assume  responsibility  for  their  acts.  Recognition  does  not  affect  the 
liability  of  the  parent  government  for  the  acts  of  its  own  agents  and 
authorities.  The  seizure  of  neutral  property  by  regular  government 
forces  or  depredations  by  oflScered  soldiers  of  the  government  impose 
liability  upon  the  state  at  all  times. 

The  effect  of  a  continuous  residence  by  aliens  in  the  territory  rent 
by  civil  war  is  to  place  them  for  practically  all  purposes  in  the  same  legal 
position  as  nationals.  By  remaining,  they  assume  the  risk  of  injury, 
within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  war.     No  doctrine 


*  Although  the  government  qq  principle  may  treat  rebels  as  it  sees  fit,  the  United 
States  intervened  in  Nicaragua  in  behalf  of  Cannon  and  Oroee  (two  AmeTican 
adventurers  fighting  with  the  rebda),  demanding  indemnities  for  their  summary 
execution  by  the  parent  government,  on  the  ground  that  the  laws  of  war  haci  iK-an 
violated  in  their  execution  Tvithout  trial— and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  rebels  were  not  recognized  by  anyone  as  belEgerents.  4  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1910),  674 j 
35  Law.  Mag.  &  Rev.  (1910),  2oi 

'  De  Brissot  (U»  8.)  u.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Opinions  of  Coromiflalon,  481^82, 
Moore'a  Arb.  2949,  2968;  Venezuela  Steam  Transportation  Company  (U,  8.)  v. 
Venezuela,  Moore's  Arb.  1C93  (acts  dye  to  government  negUgence  and  impliedly 
nttifiecj)*  MoTiHjo  (U.  S.)  v,  Colombia,  Moore's  Arb.  1421  (piratical  acts  of  insurgents 
not  punished).  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  July  15,  1875,  M^xire's  Dig. 
VI,  980*  Cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  uprising  waa  for  political  ends,  must  be  cson- 
sidened  as  exceptional. 

*  Rougier,  op,  ail.,  478. 

*  Mr.  Adams,  Minister  to  England,  to  Mr  Seward,  Sec*y  of  State,  Jixne  14.  1861, 
Moore's  Dig,  VI,  956;  18  Annuaire,  255;  Westlake,  I,  50-57;  Dana's  Wheaton,  note 
15;  Phillimore,  II,  eh.  IV,  p.  20;  G.  G.  Wilson,  Inaurgencj^  and  intemalionai  maritime 
law,  1  A.  J,  I.  L.  (1907),  46-60;  WTiarton,  I,  §69;  Moore^a  Dig.  1,  164  ei  seq,;  The 
ThTte  Friends,  166  U.  S,  1,  63. 
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18  more  strongly  emphasized  by  Latin-American  publicists  than  the 
general  principle  that  aliens  coming  to  and  settling  in  a  country  must 
normally  share  its  fortunes,  and  have  no  claim  to  better  treatment 
than  nationals.  In  the  case  of  injuries  occurring  during  civil  war, 
without  fault  *  of  the  authorities,  the  United  States  has  been  more 
observant  of  this  principle  than  the  countries  of  Europe.^  In  1888, 
Mr.  Bayard  said: 

**  It  is  the  duty  of  foreigners  to  withdraw  from  such  risks  and  if  they 
do  not,  or  if  they  voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  such  risks,  they  must 
take  the  consequences/'  * 

Such  was  the  position  assumed  by  the  United  States  in  the  Civil  War. 
It  has  been  upheld  by  international  commissions  *  and  would  under 
ordinary  circumstances  probably  represent  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  To  visit  a  locality  in  a  state  of  insurrection  is  an  assumption 
of  and  voluntary'  exposure  to  the  risks  involved.^ 

Aliens  who  participate  in  an  insurrection  should  and  do  generally 
forfeit  the  protection  of  their  own  government.  Aliens  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Confederates  were  excluded  from  the  right  to  compensa- 
tion before  the  domestic  and  international  conamissions  sitting  after 
the  Civil  War.  A  similar  nile  was  applied  in  Colombia  and  other 
Latin-American  repubhcs  in  their  domestic  commLssions  and  by  the 
Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission.^    Such  participation  is  a  palpable 

*  E,  g.^  Seijas,  IV,  &-17;  507  et  $eq.,  with  citation  of  numerous  authorities  in  stipport. 
'Scijas,  111,311. 

»  Mr.  Bayt\nl,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sutpben,  Jan.  6,  1S88,  Moon?*9  Dig.  VI,  963. 

•Strong,  Arbitrator  in  Gelbtnink  (IL  S.)  v.  Salvmlor,  For.  Rei.,  1902,  873,  878; 
Upton  (U,  S.)  r'.  Veneiiuelilp  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralaton,  172,  dictum  by  Bainbridge,  Com- 
miBBioner;  Morris's  Report,  389. 

*  Negrete's  claim  r.  Spain,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr  Sutphen,  Jan.  0, 
1888,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  9tU;  Pal rerson  (U.  S,)  v,  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1S49,  Moore's  Arb. 
1779;  Decision  of  the  Brilish-IIaitian  coramiasion  of  1872,  Baty^  16L  See  Lord 
GroDville's  reply  to  British  subjects  resident  in  France  who  protested  against  rwjuisi- 
tioQS  during  the  Franco- Prussian  War.  Atlay*a  Y^Tieaton,  §  161,  J;  PhiUimore,  II,  6; 
Leva],  Protection  diplomat  iqiie^  |S  105,  106, 

*  Caldwell  (No.  2S3)  and  Jova  (No.  122),  wherct  claimants  admitted  voluntary  en- 
lisimexit  in  the  Cuban  ford's.  But  payments  to  insurgents  for  permission  fo  remove 
daimaDt^B  cattle  (Iznaga,  No,  111)  or  lumber  (Bauriedel,  No.  239),  being  considered 
necessary,  did  not  affect  claimant's  standing.  S.  B.  Crandall  in  4  A,  J,  L  L*  (1910), 
822.  The  United  States  interposed  in  the  Cannon  and  Groce  affair  in  Nicaragua, 
supra,  on  the  ground  that  its  citiisene  were  denied  the  rights  of  civilised  warfare. 
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forfeiture  of  neutrality*  Several  treaties  between  European  and  Latin- 
American  countries  provide  expressly  that  aliens  taking  part  in  civil 
wars  or  insurrections  or  undertaking  political  office  forfeit  their  ex- 
emptions and  privileges  as  foreigners  and  are  to  be  treated  as  natives.^ 

The  effect  upon  the  liability  of  the  government  of  an  amnesty  to 
the  rebels  is  somewhat  uncertain.  When  the  government  has  treated 
the  rebels  as  criminal  offenders,  and  they  did  not  attain  the  status 
of  revolutionists,  an  amnesty  operates  as  a  pardon  and  constitutes  a 
failure  to  punish  criminals,  a  recognized  ground  of  state  responsibility. 
So  in  the  Montijo  case,  the  umpire,  Bunch,  held  the  government 
liable,  particularly  because  the  grant  of  the  amnesty  deprived  the 
claimant  of  the  powex  of  trj-ing  the  responsible  rebels  for  the  injuries 
inflicted.^  Secretary  Fish  applied  the  same  rule  to  Mexico,  there 
having  been  no  recognition  of  belligerency,^  and,  as  has  already  been 
observed,  the  failure  to  punish  was  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of 
liability  in  the  de  Brissot  and  Venezuelan  Steam  Tran^ortation  Com- 
pany cases  {stipra,  p.  218).  The  failure  to  prosecute  the  rebels,  but 
on  the  contrary  their  appointment  to  office  under  the  government, 
was  considered  as  a  tacit  approval  of  their  acts  and  an  assumption  of 
Hability  on  the  part  of  the  government/  In  the  Wenzel  case  before 
the  German- Venezuelan  Arbitration  of  1903,  an  amnesty  unconstitu- 
tionally granted  was  held  without  effect.^ 

*  See,  for  example,  treaty  betweeD  Spain  and  Peni,  July  16,  1897,  Article  5»  89  St. 
Pap.  698.  Thia  rule  has  been  adopted  in  the  consiitntious  and  municipal  law  of  moat 
of  the  statcfl  of  Latin- America,    /fi/ra,  §  391. 

'  Although  the  umpire  stated  that  there  was  a  ''stronger  reason"  for  holding  Co- 
lombia hable,  (U,  S,  t'.  Colombia^  Moore 'a  Dig,  VI,  974.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
offenders  rose  to  the  dignity  of  insurgents,  in  tiie  de  Brissot  case,  Little  drew  a  dia- 
tinctioD  between  acta  of  war  and  lawless  aeta  of  armed  bands,  even  acting  with  a 
political  object.  The  failure  to  punish  in  the  latter  case  imposed  liability  on  the  gov- 
ernment,   (de  Brissot,  Moore^a  Arb*  2967). 

>  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  974. 

*BovalIins  v.  Hodlund  (Sweden)  v.  Venessuela,  March  10,  1903,  Ralston,  952, 
Aguoli,  the  Italian  commissioner  in  Guaatini  (Itjily),  t>^  Venezuela,  Halstoo,  730»  737» 
trietl  to  show  that  the  extending  of  a  pardon  to  the  Hernandez  revolutionists  and 
giving  them  ofBce  threw  on  the  government  the  responsibility  for  their  acta.  Umpire 
Ralston,  however^  held  Venezuela  not  liable. 

*  Wenzel  (Germany)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1913,  Ralston,  590.  The  inference  ia 
that  if  oonstitutionally  granted  it  would  have  made  the  government  liable. 
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In  several  important  cases,  however,  the  granting  of  an  amnesty  to 
rebels  has  been  held  not  to  constitute  an  assumption  of  liability  for  their 
acts.  This  has  been  the  case  in  the  United  States  for  the  acts  of  the 
Confederates,  and  in  Mexico/  and  on  principle,  appears  to  be  the  better 
rule.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between 
a  movement  on  such  a  small  scale  as  to  amount  to  a  conspiracy  or  plot 
against  the  estabhsheil  government,  punishable  by  municipal  law,  and  a 
general  movement  assuming  the  proportions  of  an  armed  contest  against 
the  government,  of  which  international  law  takes  notice  by  recognizing 
a  status  of  insurgency,  manifested  in  various  ways,  e*  g,,  a  warning  by 
foreign  governments  to  their  subjects  to  abstain  from  participation. 
While  as  a  matter  of  strict  right  the  government  may  treat  the  insur- 
gents as  criminals,  modern  practice  tends  to  regard  them  as  belligerents, 
with  lights  as  such,  provided  they  observe  the  niles  of  legitimate  war- 
fare. 

§  95.  Insurgents  in  Temporary  Control  of  Limited  Areas. 

Much  difficulty  is  created  by  the  case  of  insurgents  controlling  a 
part  of  a  territorj^  in  insurrection  and  exercising  authority  over  the 
area  they  control.  The  question  has  arisen  in  connection  with  forced 
loans  and  the  collection  of  customs  dues  by  such  temporary  authorities. 
Whether  the  geneml  government  is  bound  by  their  acts  depends  upon 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  become  d^  fado  authorities.^  The  gen- 
eral tests  of  a  de  fado  government  have  already  been  considered  {mpra, 
p.  210). 

Secretary  Fish,  in  1873,  asserted  the  liability  of  Mexico  for  forced 
loans  levied  by  insurgents,  basing  the  contention  on  the  stipulation 
of  the  treaty  of  1831  with  Mexico.^  Treaties  of  the  United  States 
with  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin-America  exempt  American  citizens 


'  Britisb-U.  8.  commiasion  of  1871 ;  French-U.  S.  commission  of  1880;  Devine  (U.  S,) 
r,  Mexioo,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb»  2980,  Opinion  by  Thornton,  umpire. 

»  Wharton,  11,  577,  §  223. 

'  Mr  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Aug.  15,  1873,  Moore's  EHg.  VI,  916;  see 
also  Mr.  CadwaJadcr  to  Mr.  Foster,  Sept.  22,  1874,  who  did  not  even  baae  the  oon- 
Unibo  upon  a  treaty*  Ibid.  917.  Secretary  Evarts  tlid  not  construe  the  treaty  to 
fcxrind  fofoed  loans.  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Scott,  April  17, 1877,  Moore*8 
Dig.  VI,  917, 
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from  forced  loans,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  general  government  will 
be  held  liable  for  the  exaction  of  such  a  loan  by  de  facto  authorities 
exercising  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  area,  whether  an  insurgent  fac- 
tion or  not.^ 

The  legitimacy  of  the  collection  of  customs  dues  and  other  taxes 
by  insurgents  in  control  of  a  certain  area  depends,  similarly,  upon  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  temporarily  de  fado  authorities.  If  they  are 
in  exclusive  control  the  legitimate  government  has  no  right  to  demand 
second  payment  of  taxes.  *' Money  paid  to  the  de  fado  authorities" — 
it  was  said  in  the  case  of  Guastini — ^'*in  the  shape  of  public  dues,  must 
be  considered  as  la^^ully  paid,  and  receipts  given  by  them  regarded 
as  sufficient  to  discbarge  the  obligations  to  which  they  relate.  Any 
other  view  would  compel  the  taxpayer  to  determine  at  his  own  peril 
the  validity  of  the  acts  of  those  executing  public  functions  in  a  regular 
manner/'  ^  The  United  States  has  always  insisted  that  a  pa>Tnent 
to  de  fado  authorities  releases  the  taxpayer  from  a  second  payment, 
especially  where  made  under  protest.'  Where  the  so-called  insurgents 
have  not  become  actual  de  fado  authorities,  but  have,  nevertheless, 
in  the  character  of  organized  marauders  rather  than  political  factions, 
collected  dues,  the  rule  as  to  second  collections  has  not  been  uniform. 
To  abstain  from  demanding  a  subsequent  payment  to  constituted 
authorities  becomes  rather  a  matter  of  gracious  remission  of  duties 
to  which  the  titular  government  has  a  right.*    All  the  circumstances 

^  See  case  of  Fowka  v.  Pern,  For,  Hel,  1901,  43CM34  (although  the  revolutionialfl 
in  this  case  eventually  became  succesBful). 

KJuafltini  (It^ly)  ik  Venezuela,  Ralston,  750;  Santa  Clara  Eatates  (Gt.  Brit.)  i'. 
Venezyela»  ibid,  397;  De  Caro  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  ibid,  819.  See  the  famoua  case  of 
U.  8.  V.  Rice  (the  Castine  collections),  4  WTxeaton,  246,  Opinion  by  Story;  MacLeod 
V.  U.  S.  (1913),  22ft  U,  S-  416,  429.    Supra,  p.  208. 

'  The  compulaion  to  pay  hecame  important  in  a  case  in  Colombia  where  the  gov- 
eminent  by  decree  sought  to  compel  merchants  to  refuac  to  pay  rebels  and,  if  they 
did^  to  pay  the  government  again.  (Mtx>r€'8  Dig-  VI^  995.)  The  United  Sttite* 
remonetrated  against  the  decree.  The  decree  was  then  limited  to  those  who  had 
voluntarily  paid  the  infiurgenta.  The  United  States  oon tended  that  this  w  mqjor 
or  ooDipulsion  was  to  be  presumed  unless  the  contrary  was  shown.  See  also  Sucbet 
(France)  v.  Vcneiuela,  9  R.  G.  D.  h  R  (1902),  628;  S  ibid.  67. 

*  Mr.  Adee  to  Mr.  Clancy,  Mar.  6,  1899  (the  Bluefields  insurgents),  For.  Rel,  1899, 
548|  5^,  In  France  it  waa  held  that  payments  to  agents  of  an  insturection  do  not 
bind  the  Ic^timaie  government  except  bo  far  as  it  admits  this,  and  that  it  alone  was 
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particularly  the  de  facto  character  of  the  authorities  collecting  the  duties, 
muBt  be  considered. 

[f  ^6,  Successful  Revolutioii, 

A.  successful  revolution  stands  on  an  entirely  difiFerent  basis.    The 

go^v^niment  created  through  its  efforts  is  Hable  for  the  acts  of  the 

'^^'"^lutionists  as  well  as  for  those  of  the  titular  government  it  has 

'^l>laced*^     Its  acts  are  considered  as  at  least  those  of  a  general  de 

yo<3Co  government,^  for  which  the  state  is  liable  from  the  beginning  of 

*«^  revolution,  on  the  theory  that  the  revolution  represented  ab  inilio 

^     c^hanging  national  will,  er>^stall!zing  in  the  final  successful  result.* 

*^liU8  the  government  created  through  a  successful  revolution  becomes 

*^^lle  for  all  serv^ices  rendered  to  the  revolutionists.'*    The  unlawful 

^c^tfl  of  successful  revolutionists  render  the  government  equally  Uable.^ 

^iTfSled  with  the  rtghi  to  recognise  or  atmul  the  acts  of  the  insurgenta.    25  Joutq.  du 
l>,  Adm.  (1877).  233. 

» Bolivar  Railway  Co.  (Gt.  Brit.)  p,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  394. 

■  Pa  (tr.  S.)  V.  VeaczueJa,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Rakton,  7;  Henry  (U.  S.)  p,  Venemela, 
Und.  14,  22. 

«  Bolivar  Railway  Co.  mpra;  Williams  u.  Bruflfy,  96  U.  S,  176.  The  award  of  the 
irbitnil  tribunal  (Goode,  U.  S.  comniisBioner,  dissenting)  in  Didier  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile, 
Aa^  7,  1892,  Shield's  Rep*,  Washington^  1894,  pp.  41,  45,  seems  altogethej-  erroneoua. 
Tbe  claim  was  based  on  a  contract  for  supplies  furnished  in  1816  to  the  succcaaful 
evolutionary  party  of  Gen.  Carrcra.  Because  the  protocol  was  concluded  between 
llie  Republic  of  Chile  and  the  U.  S.,  the  Commission,  on  demurrer  to  the  jurisdiction, 
dismlaed  the  claim  on  the  ground  that  until  1822,  when  Chile  was  finit  recognized 
by  the  U.  8.,  "Chile  waa  de  jure  under  Spanish  domination  so  far  as  concerned  the 
U«  8/'  Sec  also  Com miesi oner  Goode's  dissenting  opinion,  ibid.  46^51.  See  the 
awards  of  the  U.  8. -Mexican  commission  of  1868  under  identic^  cu'cumstancea, 
Moore^e  Arb.  1243;  Tchcmoff  (op.  cit.^  337)  supports  the  Didier  award. 

^Oteri  claim  t?.  Honduras,  For.  Rel.,  189^,  352  (uae  of  a  steamer);  Kummerow 
(Gomftny)  i^.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 1903,  Ralston,  561;  Redler  (Germany)  t^  Venezuela, 
ibid.  560;  Baasch  and  Romer  (Netherlands)  p.  VenoaueJa,  Feb.  28,  1903,  iidd.  907. 
Bui  it  b  not  liable  for  military  sendees  rendered  to  the  legitimate  government  in  sup- 
prenion  of  the  very  revolution  which  ultimately  became  successful.  Mr.  Blaine, 
S«?V  of  State,  to  Mr.  Patterson,  April  7,  1890,  Moore*a  Dig.  VI,  624,  It  would  seem 
tZiat  tbe  Cuban  government  m  liable  for  the  acts  of  ita  revolutionary  forces  which 
Oitahfiibed  the  government.  China  admitted  its  liability  for  the  acta  of  the  revolu- 
I  w^bich  established  the  Republic. 
•Hin  (U.  S.)  V,  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1655;  Hughes  (U.  S.)  i>.  Mexico, 
1 3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2972;  Hayball  y.  Pern,  For.  Rel.,  1901,  427-^30;  Fowka 
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The  successful  revolutionists  appear  to  be  bound  from  the  b^;miimg 
of  the  revolution  by  the  stipulations  of  national  treaties,  for  the  viola- 
tion of  which  they  will  be  held  hable  as  successors  to  the  titular  govern- 
ment,* 

Governments  have  on  numerous  occasions  voluntarily  made  com- 
pensation, as  a  matter  of  policy  rather  than  as  a  matter  of  law,  for  the 
injuries  sustained  by  natives  and  foreigners  during  civil  war,  limited 
generally  to  the  injuries  inflicted  by  government  forces,*  but  some- 
times extended  to  include  the  acts  of  both  parties.^  If  the  nationals 
of  any  other  foreign  country  were  indemnified  ^  the  United  States  would 
probably  insist  upon  equal  treatment  for  American  citizens/ 

§  97.  Ejcpeiience  of  Latm-Amenca. 

Various  states  of  Latin-America,  exposed  as  they  have  been  to  con- 

V,  Peru,  For.  ReL,  1901,  430-434;  MacCord  y.  Peru,  May  17,  1898>  Moore*8  Dig.  VI, 
985-990.    (These  were  cases  of  pereooal  injury  and  unlawf yl  imprifionment.) 

*  Fowka  cbdm  r'.  Peru,  mipra, 

'Southern  Claims  Commission;  British-American  CommiHsion  of  May  8,  1871; 
French- American  Commieaion  of  Jan.  15,  1880.  Indemnities  were  paid  to  loyal 
citizens  and  to  foreigners  who  had  not  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Confederates* 
Haiti  in  1902  paid  ckdms  resulting  from  the  burning  and  piiage  of  Petit  Goave,  in 
1902,  by  government  forces.    This  has  been  Haiti's  generaJ  practice. 

'  France  made  payments  for  injuries  during  ci%nl  commotions  in  1830,  1834,  1851, 
1871  (Commune),  1882  (Saida),  and  1893  (Aigues-Mortes).  (Calvo,  III,  {{  1291* 
1293.)  Belgium  made  similiu-  paj^ments  m  1831,  1836,  and  in  1842,  dimng  which 
only  the  "needy  ones"  were  provided  for  (Calvo,  §  1294)»  Spain  voluntarily  paid 
French  citij&ene  at  the  end  of  the  Carlist  war  in  1876.  [Despagnet,  4th  ed.  470;  15 
Clunet  (1888),  293.)  The  Khedive  of  Egypt  compensated  those  sustaining  injiiriefl 
during  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  in  1882,  (Mwre's  Dig.  VI,  984;  71  Si»  Pap. 
556;  74  St.  Pap.  (J84,)  Indemnities  paid  by  Morocco  for  damages  during  distur- 
bances in  Morocco.  (Despagnet,  470.)  Latin- American  states  have  occasionally  by 
domestic  commission  voltiatarily  made  compensation  for  injuries  suffered  during 
insurrections.  Mexico  in  I860,  51  St.  Pap.  617;  Hayti  in  1884,  76  St.  Pap.  302; 
Venezuela  in  1868,  69  St.  Pap.  1291;  Venezuela  in  1901,  at  the  end  of  the  CastTO 
revolution  (For.  Rel.,  1901,  550);  Peru  in  1871  for  the  injuries  incurred  in  the  sacking 
of  Callao  (Moore's  Dig,  VI,  073;  65  St.  Pap.  1247);  and  Colombia  on  several  occa- 
sione:  In  1875  (Moore's  Dig.  VI,  981),  seizure  of  certain  steamers  by  insurgents;  by 
certain  decrees  of  1877  and  1878  (68  St.  Pap,  776;  69  ^nd.  376);  by  law  of  Aug.  31, 
1886  and  Oct.  11,  1886  (77  St,  Pap,  807,  810);  by  decree  of  Oct,  17,  1903  (98  St. 
Pap.  839).  Mexico  after  the  revolution  of  1911  established  a  Consultative  Claims 
Commission  to  adjudicate  upon  claims. 

*  Mr,  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Thompson^  Min.  to  Brazil,  Jan.  20  and  Oct*  10, 
1896,  Moore'e  Dig.  VI,  892. 
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^itant  revolutionary  movements,  have  on  numerous  occasions  been 
^subjected  to  liability  by  the  countries  of  Europe  for  the  injuries  in- 
flicted by  insurgents  or  during  civil  war.  This  has  been  in  part  ex- 
;plained  by  the  fact  that  the  continuous  state  of  revolutionary  unrest 
takes  these  uprisings  out  of  the  category  of  fortuitious  events,  which 
the  government  is  unable,  by  due  diligence,  to  prevent.^  The  Euro- 
pean nations,  in  supporting  claims  arising  out  of  these  civil  wars,  re- 
gardless of  whether  insurgents  or  authorities  caused  the  injury,^  have 
sometimes  taken  the  ground  that  the  responsibility  of  the  state  is  due 
to  a  lack  of  diligence  in  preventing  or  suppressing  uprisings.  This 
ground  could  hardly  be  general,  for  ''the  highest  interests  of  the  state 
are  too  deeply  involved  in  the  avoidance  of  such  commotions  to  allow 
the  supposition  to  be  entertained  that  they  have  been  caused  by  care- 
lessness on  its  part  which  would  affect  it  with  responsibility  towards 
a  foreign  state."  *  Moreover,  if  they  were  actually  negligent,  that 
fact  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove,  and  if  the  claims  rested 
upon  this  ground  alone  few  of  them  could  be  prosecuted  to  payment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ground  is,  as  a  rule,  advanced  for  plausibility 
alone,  and  assuming  that  the  government  is  so  organized  that  civil 
commotion  is  only  a  fortuitous  event  and  not  one  invited  by  lack  of 
proper  political  organization,  the  Latin-American  republics  would 
appear  to  deserve  support  in  their  endeavors  to  be  relieved  from  the 
diplomatic  pressure  of  claims  resulting  from  injuries  suffered  in  the 
legitimate  operations  incident  to  civil  war,  or  caused  by  insurgents. 

^  H.  Arias  in  7  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1913),  746.    See  also  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  176. 

*  The  following  have  been  some  of  these  occasions:  France  and  Great  Britain  v. 
Aisentine,  1858, 48  St.  Pap.  28;  49  ibid,  1340;  France  v.  Brazil,  22  Clunet  (1895),  925; 
1  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1894),  164,  2  ibid.  (1895),  340;  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy  v.  Ven- 
eiuds  (dvU  war  (A  1892),  2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  344;  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
Gennany  and  U.  S.  v.  Chile  at  the  end  of  the  1891  civil  war,  1  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  164  and 
171;  2  Md.  338;  3  ibid.  476;  4  ibid.  416;  Moore's  Arb.  4862,  4930;  Italy  v.  Brazil  after 
war  ci  1893,  Documenti  diplomatici,  Brasile  reclami  italiani,  Dec.  6, 1894;  4  R.  G.  D. 
I.  P.  (1897),  403,  463;  Italy  v.  Salvador,  Feb.  4,  1876,  70  St.  Pap.  493;  Italy  v.  Peru, 
Not.  25, 1899,  Memoria  de  Reladones  Exteriores,  1900, 645;  Spain  v.  Mexico,  Article 
4  of  treaty  of  1853,  Tchemoff,  341;  28  Rev.  de  derecho,  310;  Greece  v.  Salvador,  29 
Chmet  (19Q2),  656;  Several  powers  v.  Venezuela,  in  1903,  secured  an  admission  of 
liability  in  the  protocols,  supra;  Basdevant  in  11  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1904),  362. 

*  H*n^  0th  ed.,  220;  Fiore,  §  673  ei  aeq.;  Pillet,  Les  lois  de  la  guerre,  29;  Wiease,  op. 
etf.,  i  14;  Leval,  {  103;  Pittard,  281. 
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In  order  to  avoid  this  pressure  of  claims  arising  out  of  civil  wars, 
the  Latin-Americao  states  have  succeeded  in  concluding  numerous 
treaties  with  European  nations  by  which  the  latter  admit  the  non- 
liability of  the  government  for  injuries  sustained  by  their  subjects 
in  civil  war  at  the  hands  of  revoiutionist4i5  or  savage  tribes,  provided 
the  damage  is  not  caused  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  author- 
ities of  the  government.^  The  states  of  Latin-America  have  among 
themselves  concluded  treaties  providing  for  absolute  non-Mability^ 
whether  the  injuries  sustaineti  by  their  respective  citizens  are  due  to 
the  acts  of  insurgents  or  legitimate  authorities,^  The  Latin-American 
states  have  resorted  to  other  methods  to  avoid  the  presentation  of 
claims  by  foreigners  for  injuries  sustained  during  civil  war»  In  the 
resolutions  of  the  Pan-American  Congresses,  in  their  constitutions, 
and  in  their  statutes,  they  have  provided  that  the  alien  taking  part  in 
a  civil  struggle  shall  be  treated  as  a  native  and  shall  lose  his  privileges 
of  alienage,^  These  municipal  regulations  provide  generally  that  the 
alien  shall  have  the  same  civil  rights  as  the  national  and  shall  have  the 
right  to  the  diplomatic  protection  of  his  own  countr>"  only  in  the  event 
of  a  denial  of  justice  after  an  exhaustion  of  local  remedies.*    These 


^  Such  treaities  have  beexi  concluded  between  Frajice  and  Mexico,  Nov.  27,  1886, 
art.  11  Martens'  Recudl  des  traitds,  65,  843;  77  St.  Pap.  1090;  France  and  Colombm, 
May  30,  1893,  For.  Rel.  ISM,  200j  84  St.  Pap.  137;  Belgium  and  Mexico,  June  7,  1895, 
art.  15^  Martens,  73,  73;  Belgium  and  Vene*ue!aj  March  1,  1884,  art.  18,  Martena, 
61,  620;  75  St.  Pap,  39;  Germany  and  Colombia,  July  23,  1892,  art,  20,  Martena,  60, 
842;  84  St.  Pap.  144;  Germany  and  Mexico,  Dec.  5,  1882,  art.  18;  Martens,  59,  474; 
Italy  and  Colombia,  Oct.  27,  189(2,  art.  21,  Martens,  72,  313;  Italy  and  Mexico, 
Apr  16,  1S89,  Apr.  16,  1890,  art.  12,  Martens,  68,  711,  771;  Italy  and  Venezuela, 
July  19,  1861,  art.  4,  54  St.  Pap.  330;  Spain  and  Colombia,  Apr.  28,  1894,  art.  4, 
OUvart,  Tratadoe  de  Espaila,  11,  64;  Spain  and  Ecuador,  May  23,  1888,  art.  3, 
Olivart,  9,  27;  79  St.  Pap.  ^32;  Spain  and  Honduras,  Nov.  17,  1894,  art.  4,  Oli%*art, 
11, 156;  Spain  and  Peru,  July  16, 1897,  art.  4,  Olivart,  12,  348;  4  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1897), 
725;  and  art.  4  of  treaty  of  Aug.  14, 1897,  ibul,  794-797;  Spain  and  Venefuela,  Aug.  11, 
1861,  53  St.  Pap.  1050;  Sweden  and  Mejcico,  July  29,  1885,  art.  21,  Martens,  63,  690. 

»Ariaa  in  7  A.  J,  L  L.  (1913),  756;  Pwleata  Costa  in  42  Rev,  de  derecho  hkL  y 
lei.  (1912),  511,  note. 

•  This  provision  has  been  incorporated  in  one  or  two  treaties  with  European  coun- 
trite— f.  g.,  Spain  and  Peru,  Aug.  14,  1S97,  art.  3, 2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1895),  342;  4  iM. 
(1897),  794;  Belgium  and  Ypjiexuela,  March  1,  1884,  art,  8,  Buascherc,  A.  de,  Ccxlede 
traits  .  .  .  interessant  In  Belgique,  BruxeUea,  1897,  II,  434. 

*  These  tntinicipal  provisions  as  well  as  the  treaties  concluded  by  a  few  European 
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X)rovisions  of  municipal  law,  as  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter, 
liave  been  ineffectual  in  relieving  the  states  of  Latin-America  from  the 
fulfillment  of  what  have  been  conceived,  by  the  stronger  powers,  to 
constitute  their  international  obligations. 


countries  with  Latin-American  states  acknowledging  the  principle  of  limited  diplo- 
matic protection  are  discussed,  injra^  §  391.  See  also  article  by  Arias  in  7  A.  J.  I.  L. 
(1913),  757  et  aeq.  The  Institute  of  International  Law  has  declared  itself  as  opposed 
to  the  clauses  of  reciprocal  irresponsibility  on  the  ground  that  they  relieve  states 
from  the  duty  of  protecting  the  foreigner  in  their  territory.  It  believed  that  states 
which,  through  a  series  of  extraordinary  circumstances,  do  not  deem  themselves  to 
be  in  a  position  to  insure  in  a  sufficiently  effective  manner  the  protection  of  foreigners 
in  their  territory,  cannot  withdraw  themselves  from  the  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  things  except  by  a  temporary  interdiction  of  their  territory  to  foreigners.  (18  An- 
nuaire,  253,  tranfllated  in  Ralston's  International  arbitral  law,  234.) 


INTERNATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE— Con- 
tinued.   WAR  CLAIMS 

§  98,  Beliigerent  and  Private  Rights. 

Any  attempt  to  discuss  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state 
for  injuries  sustained  by  private  individuals  in  time  of  war  immediately 
encx>unters  the  difficulty  of  establishing  any  definite  rules  in  the  prac- 
tice of  awarding  indemnities  or  compensation  for  private  losses  arising 
out  of  war,  Neveri;heless^  an  examination  of  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  precedent  and  principle  may  not  be  without  some  useful  results. 

In  a  general  way^  this  responsibility  of  the  state  may  be  measured 
by  the  state's  obligation  as  a  belligerent  or  a  neutral  to  observe  the 
rules  of  international  law  and  of  war.  As  it  is  ob\dously,  however,  be- 
yond present  possibilities  to  undertake  a  detailed  review  of  these  rules — 
which  indeed  have  been  ably  treated  in  numerous  works  on  the  sub- 
ject—the discussion  here  will  be  confined  to  the  more  important  classes 
of  cases  in  which  pecuniar^'  claims  have  been  or  are  likely  to  be  brought 
for  injuries  sustained  by  mdividuals  or  private  property  in  time  of  war. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  observed  that  in  the  progress  of  time  private 
rights  during  war  have  gained  greater  and  greater  recognition,  coinci- 
dent with  the  narrowing  of  the  sphere  of  belligerent  rights,  the  imposi- 
tion of  more  stringent  rules  for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment (until  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  War)  of  the  rights 
of  neutral  commerce.  It  is  in  the  matt-er  of  injuries  sustained  by  private 
persona  during  war  that  Rousseau's  somewhat  inexact  doctrine  that 
war  is  a  relation  of  state  to  state  and  not  of  man  to  man  has  found 
perhaps  its  greatest  field  for  application,  for  both  in  international  and 
municipal  law  there  has  beoi  a  marked  and  growing  tendency  to  re- 
lieve individuals  and  their  property  from  the  losses  incident  to  war 
and  to  cast  the  burden  upon  the  state.    While  this  modem  principle 
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^f  state  indemnity  is  to  a  large  extent  a  matter  of  municipal  law  and 
niational  policy  and  equity  only,  international  law  has  endeavored  in 
many  directions  to  preserve  the  immunity  of  private  rights  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  war.  Nevertheless,  although  the  conduct  of  warfare 
has  in  increasing  degree  been  brought  within  definite  rules,  private 
property  rights  necessarily  cannot  be  safeguarded  so  minutely  or  be 
affected  with  the  fine  distinctions  incident  to  civil  affairs.  A  margin 
of  uncertainty  is  hardly  separable  from  a  sphere  of  rights  in  which  so 
much  depends  on  military  necessity. 

§  99.  Theory  of  Compensation  for  War  Losses. 

Before  discussing  the  particular  phases  of  war  claims,  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  take  up  briefly  the  general  question  of  compensation  for  in- 
dividual war  losses.  In  former  times,  no  rules  existed  for  pecuniary 
indemnity  to  individuals  for  war  damages.  In  the  matter  of  the  state's 
duty  to  indenmify  its  own  subjects,  Vattel  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  different  kinds  of  war  losses. 
He  distinguished,  first,  those  caused  by  the  enemy,  for  which  no  in- 
demnity was  due;  and,  secondly,  those  caused  by  the  state  itself.  The 
latter  be  subdivided  into  two  classes:  first,  losses  caused  by  the  volun- 
tary and  deliberate  action  of  the  army  by  way  of  precaution  or  strategy; 
and,  secondly,  inevitable  accidents  of  war  caused  either  by  stress  of 
drcmnstances  or  without  premeditation.  For  losses  coming  within 
the  last  subdivision,  the  state  incurred  no  strict  obligation,  although,  if 
its  finances  allowed,  it  was  equitably  proper  to  compensate  individuals. 
For  losses  within  the  first  subdivision,  it  was  bound  to  give  indemnities 
at  the  close  of  the  war.^  This  distinction  between  acts  done  volun- 
tarily in  preparation  for  war,  and  injuries  inevitable  or  inflicted  only  by 
imperious  military  necessity  has  been  followed  by  France  and  the  French 
courts'  from  the  period  b^inning  with  the  French  Revolution,  and 

*  VaUel,  Chitty-Ingraham  ed.,  §  232,  p.  402;  Bentwich,  N.,  Private  property  in 
war,  London,  1907,  41-i2;  H.  Rep.  386,  22nd  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  pp.  9-10;  Lawrence's 
RqxHi  on  claims  against  governments,  H.  Rep.  134,  43rd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  126; 
Nys  (1912  ed.).  Ill,  ch.  XI,  450-462. 

<  Br^mond  in  article  "  Actes  de  gouvemement,''  5  Rev.  Dr.  Pub.  (1896),  69,  227; 
Meignen,  E.,  La  guerre,  Pillages,  destructions,  dommages,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1914,  36  p. 
As  to  Italian  law  to  the  same  effect  see  H.  Rep.  134,  43rd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  129,  135- 
191;  Tchemoff,  op*  cU,,  dO^etseq, 
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the  principle  of  state  indemnity  has  thus  found  its  way  into  modern 
practice.  Attention  will  he  called  hereafter  to  a  number  of  special 
occasions  on  wliich  large  voluntary  indemnities  have  been  granted  by 
various  states  to  inhabitants  sustaining  war  losses. 

The  matter  of  exacting  pecuniary  indemnity  on  behalf  of  injured 
private  individuals  from  belligerent  or  neutral  states  violating  the  laws 
of  war  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  The  rule  of  indemnity  was 
developed  by  international  commissions  and  domestic  boards  as  the 
only  practical  sanction  for  a  violation  of  those  private  rights  which  in- 
ternational and  municipal  law  have  expressly  sought  to  safeguard.  At 
the  Second  Hague  Conferencei  it  was  for  the  first  time  de&nitely  pro- 
vided (Art.  3  of  Convention  IV) :  first,  that  a  belligerent  in  land  warfare 
who  violates  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  RegulationSi  shall,  if  the  case 
demand,  be  liable  to  make  compensation;  and  secondly,  that  he  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  acts  committed  by  persons  forming  part  of  bis  armed 
forces.^  It  is  probable  that  the  first  rule  extends  to  all  violations  of  the 
laws  of  war  besides  those  included  in  the  Hague  Regulations-  Whether 
the  second  rule  will  ser%^e  hereafter  to  make  the  state  liable  for  the 
wanton  or  unauthorized  acts  of  unofEcered  soldiers,  for  which,  under  an 
almost  uniform  practice,  the  state  has  heretofore  been  held  not  to  be 
responsible,  is  a  grave  question, 

§  100.  A  State  of  War* 

The  measure  of  private  rights  in  war  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
are  subject  to  belligerent  rights  depends  on  the  exist^^nce  of  a  state  of 
war,  and  not  on  a  declaration  of  war  or  a  recognition  of  belligerency. 
The  indicia  of  a  state  of  war  may  be  said  to  be  an  armed  contest  be- 
tween two  states  or  parts  of  the  same  state  conducted  by  regularly 
oi^anized  military  bodies  and  having  an  avowed  political  object  in 
view.     War  may  exist  where  no  battle  has  been  or  is  being  fought,^ 

^  Oppf^nheim,  2ncl  wl,,  II,  300,  319-321.  One  of  the  best  disctiasiOTia  of  Art.  3  of 
Convention  IV  m  to  be  found  in  a  small  work  by  Cuno  Hofer,  Dei*  Schadeneraatz  im 
Lanrlkriegsreeht,  Taliingcn,  19i:3>  91  p. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  Oxford  meeting  of  1913,  propoocd  to 
ejctend  the  prineiple  of  indemnity  to  naval  warfare.  Additional  Article  to  Rules 
adopuxl,  15  R.  D.  L,  n.  a  (1913),  677. 

*  Ex  partv^  MilligaQi  4  Wall.  127,  140.    Upon  the  question  whether  war  exists,  the 
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^  weD  as  when  war  has  not  been  declared  nor  belligerency  recognized.^ 

W^ar,  then,  is  a  fact,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals,  as  well  as 

^e  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  by  enemy  governments  or  by  parties 

^  ^  civil  war  result  from  the  fad  of  belligerency  alone.  ^    Thus,  while 

^^^  Cuban  insurgents  were  never  granted  belligerent  rights,  the  Spanish 

^^'^iaty  Claims  Commission  nevertheless  held  that  war  existed  in  a 

''^^terial,  if  not  in  an  international,  sense,  thereby  granting  to  Spain 

^^^^  to  the  insurgents  the  right  to  exercise  belligerent  rights  and  im- 

^V^ty  for  such  injuries  to  private  persons  and  property  as  the  laws 

^^     war  permit.'    The  determination  that  no  legal  state  of  war  existed 

^=^tween  the  United  States  and  France  between  1798  and  1800  was 

^^tal  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  French  Spoliation 

^■^ims.^ 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  determine  when  belligerent  rights  end. 
^^his  is  usually,  though  not  always,  fixed  at  the  date  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
\iut  in  fact  a  treaty  is  not  in  effect  until  ratified  and  proclaimed,  and 
belligerent  rights  have  often  been  exercised  (1)  between  the  date  of 
signing  and  ratification,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  military  forces  in  distant 
colonies,  after  the  date  of  ratification.  If  the  armistice  which  is  usually 
provided  for  in  the  first  case  is  broken,  or  if  in  the  second  case  bellig- 
erent rights  are  exercised  after  knowledge  of  the  cessation  of  the  war  by 
the  military  commanders,  Uability  would  seem  to  attach  to  the  oflfend- 
ing  government.^ 

courts  must  follow  the  political  departments  of  the  govermnent.  Gray  v.  U.  S.,  21 
Ct.  a.  340;  Gushing  v,  U.  S.,  22  Gt.  Gl.  1.  See  also  G.  G.  Phillimore  in  4  Joum. 
of  the  Soc.  of  Gomp.  Leg.  (1902),  128-134. 

» The  Prixe  Gases,  2  Black,  636,  670;  Teresa  Jeorg  v.  U.  S.,  Spanish  Treaty  Gl. 
Com.,  Briefs,  v.  2,  pp.  80, 81. 

«  Han,  31  and  note.   Prats  (Mexico)  v.  U.  S.,  July  4, 1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2886,  2888. 

•Span.  Treaty  Gl.  Gom.,  Special  Rep.  of  W.  E.  Fuller,  1907,  22;  Sen.  Doc.  308, 
59th  Gong.,  1st  sess.,  26. 

*  Gray  v,  U.  S.,  21  Gt.  Gl.  340;  Gushing  v.  U.  S.,  22  Gt.Gl.  1;  The  French  Spoliation 
Claims,  by  Geo.  A.  King,  Sen.  Doc.  964,  62nd  Gong.,  3rd  sess.,  9. 

*  Oppenheim,  329;  Hall,  6th  ed.,  555.  The  decisions  of  arbitral  and  other  courts, 
however,  leave  this  question  in  much  uncertainty.  John  (U.  S.)  v.  Gt.  Brit.,  Feb.  8, 
1853,  Moore's  Arb.  3793  (government  held  liiJ[)le  for  capture  made  after  signing 
of  treaty  of  peace,  on  ground  of  failure  to  notify  the  cessation  of  hostilities  promptly). 
See  also  the  John,  2  I>odson,  336  and  the  Mentor,  1  Rob.  183.  The  Japanese  govern- 
mcDi  ordered  the  release  of  "all  ships  and  their  cargoes  captured  after  Sept.  5, 
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It  is  often  important  to  deteraiine,  on  the  nailitary  occupation  of  a 
town  or  larger  area,  when  belligerent  rights  merge  into  the  more  limited 
rights  of  a  raiUtar>^  occupant.* 

In  the  case  of  maritime  capture  the  question  has  occasionally  been 
raised  whether  neutral  vessels,  captured  before  the  treaty  of  peace,  can 
be  tried  or  condemned  in  a  prize  court  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Inasmuch  as  title  in  the  captured  vessel,  or  cargo  does  not  pass  until  ac- 
tual condemnation,  there  is  some  ground  for  the  view  that  a  prize,  cap- 
tured but  not  yet  condemned  when  peace  is  concluded,  must  be  released* 
While  the  matter  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  moot  questionj  the  weight 
of  authority,  supported  by  the  celebrated  Doclwyk  decision  of  the  Italian 
Prize  Commission,^  favors  the  view  that  the  neutral  prize  may  be  tried 
after  peace  is  concluded.*  Whether  the  prize  may  be  condemned  and 
confiscated  is  more  doubtful.  While  some  eminent  authorities  main- 
tain that  condemnation  after  peace  is  lawful,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  punish- 
ment for  an  unlawful  act  committed  before  the  peace,*  the  Italian  court 
in  the  Doelmyk  case  decreed  the  restoration  of  the  vessel  on  the  ground 
that  condemnation  and  confiscation  after  peace  is  unlawful. 

§  101.  Position  of  Mens  in  Hostile  Territory. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  position  of  aliens 
in  time  of  war,  a  subject  which  has  already  received  some  considera- 
tion {supra f  §  46)  it  is  necessarj^  to  examine  the  principal  burdens  which 


1905"  (the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Husaia).  IniperiiU  Ordinance  No.  228, 
November,  1905.  But  see  case  of  the  Swineherd,  captured  by  a  French  privateer 
after  knowledge  (though  not  official  notification)  of  cessation  of  war.  She  was 
condemned  by  a  French  prize  c^^urt.  Hall,  55B,  criticizes  the  decision*  See  also 
Philhraore,  III,  1 52L  See  also  cases  of  Torres  (Mexico)  v.  U.  8.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore't 
Arb.  3798;  Ayama,  ibid.  3804;  Serrano,  ibid,  3805  (where  a  claim  waa  aUowed); 
and  Revilla,  ibid.  3805. 

^  Mcng  (France)  v,  U.  S,,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore'a  Arb.  3689;  Gtimbes  p.  An  awaid 
of  the  cum  mission  ers  for  liquidating  the  claims  of  British  subjects  on  France  (1834), 
2  Knapp  K  C.  Rep.  369;  Maccaa  in  20  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1913),  230  d  s^. 

*  Mart^ufl,  Rccueil,  2nd  series,  v,  28,  66-90, 
'  Oppenheini,  II,  §  436. 

*  fbid.;  Liszt,  5th  ed.,  374;  Gareis,  2nd  ed.,  258;  Bnisa  in  4  R.  G.  D,  I.  P.  (1897), 
157-175,  criticising  the  Dochm/k  decision;  decision  of  Japanese  Prise  Coyrt  in  the 
Anticpe  caae,  Hurat  and  Bray's  Ruaaian  and  Japanese  Prize  Caaes,  London,  1913, 
11,  389-402, 
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itidividuab  in  hostile  territory  must  bear.  A  long  course  of  practice 
y^^nd  the  Hague  R^ulations  have  given  some  authority  to  certain  rules 
for  the  treatment  of  alien  enemies  in  the  country  of  the  territorial 
I  ^aovereign.  But  even  a  departure  from  these  rules^  which  has  occurred 
in  several  inst-ances  during  the  present  European  War,  can  hardly  give 
yise  to  individual  pecuniar>^  claims  in  law.  The  alien  enemy's  individual 
grievances  are  settled  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  if  his  country  should 
happen  to  lose  in  the  war,  he  is  without  redress.  If  his  countr>'  should 
be  the  conqueror,  indemnities  may  be  demanded  from  the  defeated 
nation^  but  his  pecuniary  remedy  then  depends  on  the  bounty  of  his 
own  state.  In  either  case,  he  apparently  has  no  legally  protected  rights, 
80  that  as  between  nations  and  alien  enemies^  the  rules  of  war  have 
cxiJy  a  moral  and  not  a  legal  sanction.  If  the  transgressor  of  the  rules 
should  be  victor  in  the  conflict,  no  legal  means  exists  for  compelling 
him  to  accord  redress  to  injured  alien  enemies.  While  he  may  be  held 
more  accountable  to  neutral  aliens,  either  as  victor  or  vanquished,  for 
certain  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  war,  there  are  many  respects  in 
which  neutral  aliens  domiciled  in  enemy  territory  share  the  burdens 
of  war  equally  with  ahen  enemies. 

Neutral  aliens  domiciled  in  an  enemy  state,  with  their  property  there 
atuatedi  are  exposed  to  the  consequence  of  actual  belligerent  opera- 
tions to  the  same  extent  as  subjects  of  the  enemy.*  This  rule  apphes 
not  only  to  aliens  who  permanently  reside  in  a  countr>%  but  to  those 
who  come  with  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  war,  and  particularly 
to  those  who  came  before  the  war  and  continue  to  reside  for  a  period 
longer  than  necessary  for  convenient  departure.  Both  with  respect  to 
his  property  and  his  capacity  to  sue  such  an  ahen  is  deemed  an  enemy.^ 
Foreign  Offices  and  municipal  and  international  courts  have  frequently 
laid  down  the  rule  that  neutral  property  permanently  situated  in  enemy 

*  Hall,  740;  Bentwich,  29.    The  mle  that  war  makes  subjects  of  one  belligereDt  the 

aMmis  of  the  goveniment  and  eubjocta  of  th*i  other  is  admit te*i.    It  applies  equally 

to  civil  and  ioternatioQal  war,    See  ako  U,  S.  v.  Cooke  {The  Venice),  2  Wall.  258,  274  j 

Mm.  Akuiider'8  Cotton,  2  Wall.  419;  Jecker  v,  Montgomeiy,  18  How,  110;  ^Tiite  o, 

BuraW,  20  How.  235,  249, 

'liniitioy'fl  war  powers  under  the  Constitution^  43rd  ed.,  Boston,  1871,  p,  341, 

,  Socwty  ».  Tf^Tieeler,  2  Gallison,  105.     The  rule  that  aliens  entering  or  continuing 

[  lo  fmde  in  enemy  territory  may  he  treated  as  enemies  is  found  in  Grotiua,  Ul,  ^ 

116,7. 
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territor>%  or  property  of  neutrals  who  voluntarily  enter  or  continue  to 
reside  in  belligerent  territory  assumes  the  risks  of  injury  incident  to 
war.*  In  strict  law,  even  the  property  of  loyal  citizens  sitoated  in 
enemy  territorj^  is  subject  to  the  casualties  of  war  as  enemy  property.* 
The  particular  liabilities  to  which  such  property  is  thus  ordinarily  ejc- 
posed  wiU  be  examined  presently.  It  is  here  merely  to  be  noted  that 
on  land,  the  fate  of  property  situated  in  belligerent  territory  depends 
not  on  the  nationality  or  loyalty  of  the  owner,  but  on  the  location  of  the 
property,^  The  only  important  quaUfi cation  of  this  rule  relates  to 
neutral  property  temporarily  in  the  belligerent  count^>^  If  this  is  used 
or  destroyed  for  recognized  belligerent  reasons,  the  owner  is  entitled 

^  Palmerston*s  opinioii  in  Grf3>'to\^Ti,  Copenhagen  and  Uleaborg  bombardmenti. 
HanBord's  Debates,  3rd  series,  v.  140^  pp.  37,  49;  Granville  to  Lord  Lyons,  Jan.  11, 
1871  and  Granville  to  Sackville  West,  March  1,  1871,  Hale'H  Rep,,  Appendix,  For. 
Rel,  1873,  V.  3,  368-;370,  65  8t,  Pap.  458. 

Mr.  Cas8,  8ec'y  of  State,  Ui  Mr,  Burn®,  April  26,  1858,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  885; 
Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Wydenbruck,  Nov.  16,  1885,  ibid.  885;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Washburn,  April  38,  1871,  For.  Rel.,  1871,  335;  Mr.  Fkh  to  Mr/Thoroton, 
May  16,  1873,  Mtxjre^a  Dig.  VI,  890;  Mr.  Fish  to  Mr.  Gibson,  Dec.  30,  1875,  ibid, 
891;  Mr.  Ilayard  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  Oct.  29,  1885,  ibid.  891;  Whiting^s  war  powers, 
352;  12  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  21;  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  315.  See  also  Wliarton's  Dig.  Ill, 
{{  352, 353. 

Gallego,  Mefta,  d  aL  p,  U.  8.,  43  Ct.  CI.  444;  Herrem  v.  U.  S.,  222  U.  S.  558. 

Cooke  (U.  8.)  IK  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Moore  a  Arb.  2659,  2661;  Hag- 
gerty,  ibid.  2665;  Thompson,  ibid.  2669;  Cast-ei  (U.  S.)  p,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  18S5,  iM, 
3710;  Feeler  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3349;  Costa  (LT.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
ibid.  3734;  Tongue  (Gfc.  Brit.)  r-,  IJ.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3675;  Brook 
(Gt.  Brit.)  tt.  ir.  8.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid.  3738  (Rule  admitted,  but  award  here  mjide 
for  property  taken  for  military  use,  because*  loyal  citizens  had  btM*n  granted  compensar 
tion  in  similar  cases.  16  Stat,  L.  524),  Same  rule  in  Henderson  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S., 
ibid,  3827,  PVazer  dissenting  in  both  cases,  Hale's  Rep.  43,  44;  Laurent  (Gt.  Brit.) 
V.  U.  S.,  Feb.  8,  185:^,  ibid.  2671;  Uhde,  ibul  2691;  B^icigalupi  (U.  S.)  i*.  Ckilc, 
May  24,  1897,  Report,  1901,  p.  151;  Volkmar  (U.  S.)  tK  VeneaueJa,  Feb.  17,  1908. 
Ralston,  258,  259;  Upton  (U.  S.)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ral*?ton,  72;  Orr  and 
Laubenhcimer  (U.  S.)  t/.  Nicaragua,  For.  Rel.,  1900,  826. 

*  Jaragua  Iron  Co.  v,  U.  8.,  212  U.  S.  297,  306;  Page  v.  U*  8.,  11  Wall.  268;  Prize 
Caaes,  2  Black,  635;  The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wail.  377;  U.  S.  v.  Farragut,  22  Wall 
406;  Green  t>.  U.  S.,  10  Ct.  CI.  466;  Gooch  v.  U.  S.,  16  Ct*  C.  281;  Brandon  v.  U.  S., 
46  Ct.  CI.  559. 

*  11  Op.  Atty.  Geji.  405;  12  ibid.  486,  488;  LawTence's  WTieaton,  565.  In  practice 
indemnitieB  are  often  paid  for  such  loyal  citizen's  property  as  may  have  been  uaod  or 
destroyed  by  the  citizen's  own  state.  See  Southern  Glaima  Commiaaioo,  Act  ol 
March  3,  187 1,  16  Stat.  L.  524. 
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^fompensatioe,  which  is  not  the  case  with  property  permanently  so 
'eituat<xl.    The  right  to  use  such  neutral  property,  subject  to  payment 
of  compensation,  is  knoi^Ti  as  the  right  of  angary,  quite  analogous  to 
the  right  of  eminent  domain.^ 

§  102,  Enemy  Character. 

The  belligerents  are  entitled  to  exercise  certain  measures  against 

enemy  persons  and  property  from  which  neutrals  arc  free;  hot  while 

the  rule  as  to  private  property  on  land  is  comparatively  simple,  its  locar 

tion  constituting  the  test  of  enemy  character,  private  property  at  sea  is 

L  tested  by  other  criteria  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  vested  with 

finally  character.    According  to  the  Continental  practice,^  nationality 

b  the  test  of  enemy  character,  so  that  the  subjects  of  the  belligerents 

"  md  their  property  bear  enemy  character,  whereas  the  subjects  of  neu- 

[imls  and  their  property  do  not.    But  under  the  Anglo-American  rule, 

[h  which  domicU  is  the  test,  regardless  of  nationality,  as  well  as  under 

I  prescribed  exceptional  circumstances,  subjects  of  the  enemy  state  do 

[aot  necessarily  bear  enemy  character,  whereas  neutrals  may  by  their 

icil  or  their  acta  be  properly  considered  as  enemies.     Neither  the 

ad  Hague  Conference  nor  the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1908 

able  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  views  concerning  nationality  or 

(doiDJcil  ajs  the  controlling  factors  in  determining  the  neutral  or  enemy 

f  eharaeter  of  individuals  and  their  goods. ^ 

Under  the  Anglo-American  rule,  the  poUtical  character  of  private 
L property  at  sea  depends  on  the  commercial  domicil  of  its  owner.*    This 
differs  from  civil  domicil,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  require  long-continued 

I  Hall,  741;  Bentwich,  27;  Oppcnheim,  §§  364-3<)7.    Great  Britjiin  in  piirchasing 
foeutral  cargcKis  in  her  ports  may  be  regardtd  txs  availing  herself  of  this  right.     A 
delicate  question  is  presented  by  the  unlawful  seizure  of  neutral  cargoes  on 
[tfae  high  seas  and  their  Bubaequeut  purchase  when  brought  into  port. 

«  Fiore,  HI,  }  H^  ei  mq.;  Calvo,  IV,  S  1932  ei  aeg.;  Bonfils,  J  1343  et  seq. 

*The  recent  BHtish  Alieos  Restriction  (CooBolidation)  Order,   1914,  §31,  and 

LTVidiog  vri th  the  Enemy  Proclamation,  No,  2,  clauses  3  and  6  modify  the  genera] 

( to  enemy  character.    Bee  Schuster,  E»  J.,  Eflfect  of  war  .  .  ,  on  commercial 

ftnUMmyHoiifl,  2od  ed.^  London,  1914,  p.  3-7.    Bee  ixlao  Page,  Arthur,  War  aod  alien 

^mam,  LoDdon,  1914,  ch.  l-W.    htfra,  \x  00. 

*BAtinch,  142;  Westlake,  II,  140;  Oppcnheim,  II,  §§88,  90;  Laurent  (Gt.  Brit.) 
I.  II  8.,  Feb.  8,  1853,  Moore^a  Arb.  2671;  The  Fimrro,  2  Wheaton,  346.    Japan 
I  to  have  adhered  to  the  principle  of  domicil  io  these  matters. 
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residence  with  ao  intention  not  to  return,  but  only  such  a  residence  for 
the  puq}oses  of  trading  as  makes  a  person's  trade  or  business  '*  contribute 
to  or  form  part  of  the  resources  of  such  country,  and  renders  it  there- 
fore reasonable  that  his  hostile,  friendly  or  neutral  character  should  lie 
determined  by  reference  to  the  character  of  such  comitry/*  *  Such  com- 
mercial domicil  may  differ  from  the  actual  civil  domicil  of  the  owner. 
For  example,  in  Anglo-American  law,  Mb  house  of  trade  (commercial 
domicil)  may  be  in  neutral  territory  and  the  property  at  sea  emanating 
from  that  house  of  trade  escape  belligerent  capture,  notwithstanding  his 
civil  domicil  in  enemy  territory.^  The  obverse  rule  has  equal  force.  So 
an  owner  may  have  several  houses  of  trade,  some  in  neutral,  some  in 
enemy  territory,  according  to  which  his  property  may  be  judged.  The 
rule  as  to  commercial  domicil  is  applied  even  to  friendly  subjects.  It 
may  be  added  that  all  goods  on  enemy  vessels  are  presumed  to  be  enemy 
goods  unless  the  contrary  is  proved. 

The  enemy  character  of  a  ship  is  determined  by  its  flag,  regardless  of 
the  nationality  or  domicil  of  the  owner,  provided  she  is  sailing  under  it 
legitimately  according  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  state  of  the  flag.^ 
A  vessel  under  a  neutral  flag,  however,  may  acquire  enemy  character  or 
at  least  forfeit  its  neutral  protection  by  taking  part  in  the  hostilities,  by 
rendering  unneutral  service,  by  carrying  contraband  in  excess  of  the 
permitted  proportions,  by  the  use  of  fraudulent  means  to  evade  just 
capture,  by  breaking  or  attempting  to  break  a  lawfully  established 
blockade,  or  by  forcibly  resisting  visit  and  search/  Individuals  may 
also  lose  their  neutral  character  by  rendering  unneutral  service  to  either 
belligerent.^    The  questions  involved  in  the  transfer  of  enemy  vessels 

^  Dicey,  Conflict  of  laws,  737.    See  also  supra ^  p.  1 10. 

*  Attention  may  be  called  to  the  peculiar  rule  of  American  prise  law,  according 
to  wliich  a  partner's  residence  in  the  enemy's  country  will  cond enm  his  share  in  a 
bouse  of  trade  establkhed  in  neutral  territory.    The  Antonia  Johanna,  1  Wheat.  159. 

'  Oppenheim,  II,  §  89;  Westlake,  1I»  147.  Arts,  56  and  57.  Declaration  of  London. 
A  reservation  might,  however,  be  made  to  the  effect  that  the  municipal  law  con- 
ferring the  right  to  fly  the  national  flag  must  not  conflict  with  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  mj  to  transfer  of  flag  in  time  of  war.  See  The  Tmnmi  and  The  Roiheraandj 
ccmdenmed  by  Bntieh  prize  court,  Oct.  12^  and  Oct.  15,  1914,  L.  R.  [1914]  Probate, 
251. 

*  Weatlake,  II,  163;  Oppenheim,  II,  f  S  89,  406. 

*  See  Art.  17  of  Convention  V  of  the  Secxynd  Hague  Conf  erencet  and  Oppenheim, 
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WAR   ON    LAND 

and  goods  to  a  neutral  flag  in  contemplation  of  or  during  war  have 
found  a  generally  accepted  solution  in  the  rules  formulated  by  the 
London  Naval  Conference  of  1908.*  But  the  fact  that  a  neutral  individ- 
ual furnishes  supplies  or  makes  loans  to  either  belligerent  from  neutral 
territory  does  not  affect  his  neutral  character.^ 


§  103.  War  on  Land. 

The  effects  of  war  upon  private  property  on  land  may  now  be  consid- 
ered. It  has  already  been  observed  that  neutral  and  enemy  property 
in  hostile  territory  are  in  general  subject  to  the  same  treatment.  Where 
Mch  property  is  seized  or  destroyed  for  strategic  reasons  directly  in- 
cident to  belligerent  action,  the  private  oi?vTiers  need  not  be  compen- 
sated for  their  losses.^  This  rule  is  based  on  military  necessity,  and  the 
difficulty  of  it6  application,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  arises  in  determin- 
ing  whether  a  particular  seizure  or  destruction  was  prompted  by  im- 
perious military  necessity  or  constituted  a  deliberate  appropriation 
of  private  property  for  public  use,  although  perhaps  indirectly  connected 
with  belligerent  purposes.  It  has  been  noted  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances neutral  property  merely  temporarily  in  hostile  territory, 
such  as  ships,  may  only  be  seized  on  pa>Tnent  of  compensation,  under 
the  belligerent  right  of  angar>\^ 

n,  |8&.  The  Industrie  (German)  and  Tk£  Quang-rmm  (French),  condemncni  by 
Jipmae  prize  courts  in  Eus&oJapanese  war;  Takahaalu,  8,^  latcmatioaal  law 
applied  lo  the  Ruaso-JapaneBe  war,  New  York,  1908,  pp.  732-738. 

*  Articles  55,  56  and  60  of  the  Declaration  of  London;  Oppenheim,  II,  §§91,  92. 
The  fairoer  eonflicting  rules  are  discussed  by  West  Jake,  II,  148  d  aeq.  Sec  the  Sophia 
fbekmers^  61  St.  Pap.  1091.  For  the  opimon  of  the  State  Departmejit  rendered  dur- 
'm%  the  present  European  War  concerning  the  transfer  of  merchant  ships  during  war, 
»e  Sen.  Doc.  563,  (ilird  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  Translations  from  the  works  of  leading 
authorities  on  the  question  of  transfer  of  flag  have  l>ei?n  published  in  painphlet  form 
by  the  Legislative  Reference  Divijsion  of  the  Library  of  Congresa^  1915,  The  Dacia 
i  is  now  (March,  1915)  pending  before  a  French  prize  eourt.  On  that  ciise,  see  a 
valuable  article  by  Heinrich  Lammasch  in  the  Vienna  Neue  Frcie  Pressse,  January  22, 
I015u  A  good  didCUSBion  of  the  c**ises  dealing  with  transfer  of  flag  was  undertaken 
by  Russell  T,  Mount  in  connection  with  The  Torumi  and  Tfie  Rothentand  decisiona  of 
the  Bdtisb  priae  court,  siipra,  in  15  Columbia  L.  Rev.  ( 1915),  327-333. 

"Art.  18  (a)  of  Convention  V.  See  Dept.  of  State  circular  Aug.  15,  1914,  "Neu- 
tnlity^ — cx>ntrttband — wei^ure  of  ahipe  and  cargo," 

•Bentwich,  27. 

^  WoUftke,  U,  119;  Oppenheimj  II,  }§  354,  3d5.    Neutral  cargo,  evrai  conditional 
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Injuriea  sustained  by  private  property  as  a  direct  result  of  belligerent 
acta— battle,  siege,  bombardment^ — or  incidental  thereto  are  not 
the  subject  of  indenmification.  The  conduct  of  the  belligerent,  how- 
ever, must  conform  to  the  laws  of  war,  both  in  justification  and  exe- 
cution. Private  losses  thus  sustained  in  war  are  considered  as  due  to 
necessity  and  force  majeure,  Vattel  first  stated  what  has  since  been 
accepted  as  the  correct  grounds  for  the  non-liability  of  the  state  for 
these  war  losses~''the  public  finances  would  soon  be  exhausted**  and 
*Hheae  indemnifications  would  be  liable  to  a  thousand  abuses/*  *  Yet 
as  an  act  of  grace,  as  has  been  remarked,  a  state  may,  after  peace, 
consent  to  compensate  its  subjects  and  even  domiciled  ahens  for  their 
loeseSj  thus  distributing  the  individual  loss  equitably  over  the  whole 
nation.  As  between  the  beUigerents  and  enemy  subjects,  the  treaty  of 
peace  usually  constitutes  a  final  settlement  of  grievances,  even  of  those 
arising  out  of  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war  to  the  injury  of  enemy 
persons  and  property.  Neutrals,  however,  even  with  respect  to  property 
in  hostile  territory',  retain  the  right  to  make  diplomatic  claims  against 
the  offending  belligerent  for  violations  of  the  laws  of  war. 

While  the  general  rule  as  to  war  claims  is  that  no  compensation  is  due 
to  private  individuals,  on  account  of  injuries  to  their  persons  or  prop- 
erty, resulting  from  legitimate  acts  of  war,  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
determine  what  is  a  legitimate  act  of  war.  The  Hague  Regulations, 
and  instructions  issued  by  nations  to  their  own  armies,  have  estab- 
lished a  set  or  code  of  rules  according  to  which  warfare  shall  be 
conducted.  An  examination  of  numerous  claims  brought  before  mu- 
nicipal and  international  courts,  will,  in  connection  with  the  Hague  Ri^- 
ulations,  furnish  an  approximate  guide  to  the  general  rules  governing 
compensation  for  injuries  sustained  in  war. 

Compensation  is  not  due  for  damages  sustained  during  actual  mih- 
tary  operations,  whether  caused  by  one  belligerent  or  the  other.  Thus 
injuries  sustained  during  hostiUties—in  battle  or  sieges'  in  the  track  of 

contraband,  not  destined  to  enemy  forceB,  tma  at  times  been  requieitioned  ander  pay- 
ment of  conif jensadon . 

1  Vattel,  Bk.  Ill,  eh.  15,  J  232,  p.  402. 

*  Wilson  (U.  S.)  I'.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore^a  Ajb.  3674;  Bhimenkron  (U.  S.) 
».  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibuL  3669;  Riggjj  (U.  S.)  t^  Mexico,  iUd.  3«j6k;  V-a^hA  (U.  S.) 
V.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1B85,  ibid.  3710;  Padxon  (Spain)  p,  Venezuela,  Apr.  %  1903, 
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'war,*  during  bombardment/  or  attacks  on  towns/  and  in  similar  cir- 
<;iiiQ8tances  connected  with  the  immediate  necessities  of  armed  con- 
flict and  subserving  some  proper  mihtaiy  end  ^  are  not  subject  to  in- 

Ralston,  923;  PetraceUi  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid.  762;  Bembelista 
(Nelherliiadfl}  o.  Venesuela,  Feb,  28,  1903,  ibid.  900;  Rule  1  of  the  Mixed  ClainiH 
CntninMMon  of  Nicaragua,  1911,  Managua,  1912.  See  also  Amer.  St.  Pap.,  Claims, 
m,  Feb.  15,  1797. 

« Vattd,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  15,  $  232;  Oppenlieiin,  II,  J  151;  U.  S.  w.  Pacific  R.  R.,  120 
U.  S,  233;  Puerto  Cabellfi  Ry,  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralstoe, 
458;  Bembelista  (Netherlands)  t'.  Venezuela,  ibid,  900;  Rule  8  of  Spanish  Treaty 
Clainia  Ccimmiasion,  Final  Reportj  ^f  ay  2,  1910,  pp.  4-5. 

'  Dutch  bombardjiient  of  Antwerp  1830»  30  St.  Pap.  212  ei  seq^  Numerous  cases 
of  bombardment,  in  which  compensation  by  the  bombarding  belligerent  was  uni* 
formly  denied,  are  set  out  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §§  Ilti8-ll70.  See  also  Dutrieux 
(FraDce)  t».  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb.  3702;  Cleworth  (Gt.  Brit.)  n.  IJ.  S., 
May  S,  1871,  ibid.  3675;  Tongue,  ibid.  3675;  Meng  (France)  tK  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880, 
and.  3689|  3607;  Perkins  (Gt.  Brit.)  ik  Chile,  Trib.  Anglo-CIiileno,  1891,  I.  U\ 
Btrob«l'B  report,  Moore^s  Arb,  4930-36,  parag.  1  and  18,  For  Rel.,  1896,  35;  Amer. 
Etoc.  L,  and  P.  Co.  (U.  S.)  v,  Venejsuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  :i6;  Bembelista 
(Ncth.)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  ibui.  901;  Gueirieri  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  ibuL 
753.  See,  however,  the  Colin  case,  Germany  i^  France,  1888,  15  Clunet,  241.  For 
Ittmtationfi  of  the  nde,  see  note  1,  p.  258,  and  1,  p.  259,  infra. 

•SchuJu  (Mejc.)  i;.  U.  S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2973;  Wyman  (U.  SJ  v. 
Mexico,  ibid.  2978;  Cleworth  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8»  1871,  iMd.  3675;  Volkmar 
(U.  S.)  V,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  258. 

*  AH  destruction  and  damage  t-o  enemy  property  for  purpoisc  of  offense  and  defense 
ii  OODfiidercd  neoeesary  and  hence  lawful.    Oppenheim,  II,  §  150. 

BoldierB  passing  over  land  in  belligerent  area  and  injuring  crops.  Shattuck  (U.  S.) 
V.  Meadoo,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3668;  Cole  (U.  8.)  t*.  Mexico,  ibid.  3670;  Sterl- 
ing (Gt,  Brit.)  V.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid.  3686. 

CuUing  of  timber  to  clear  away  obstruetiotw,  erection  of  fortifications,  etc.,  in  the 
enemy's  country.  Barclay  and  other  cases  (Gt.  Brit.)  u.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's 
Itep.  50,  Moore's  Arb.  3678. 

Seuiure  or  destruction  of  property  for  the  public  welfare.  Hefiebower  tK  U.  S.,  21 
Ct.  CL  229,  237.  Sct^  also  S<m.  Doc.  318,  57th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  pp.  19,  36,  37;  c.  g.. 
tetmettOQ  of  buildings  as  sanitary  measure,  Jaragua  Iron  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  212  U.  S. 
307,  306,  and  Haidman  (Gt.  Brit.)  ik  U,  S.,  Aug.  IS,  1910,  7  A.  J.  I.  L.,  897.  (The 
ntlttral  court  suggested  that  voluntary  payment  might  be  made  by  U.  S.) 

SeJxure  and  detention  of  private  enemy  vessel  after  occupation  of  enemy  port,  for 
UK  of  army^-tbe  doctrine  of  immunity  of  private  property  not  followed.  Herrera  xk 
X.  8.,  222  U.  S.  568,  572;  Diaz  v.  V.  S.,  222  U.  S.  574;  Costa  (U.  S.)  «.  Mexico,  July  4, 
1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3724. 

I>Htniction  of  property  useful  to  Uic  enemy  for  miUtary  purposes.  Cox  (Gt. 
Brit,)  and  Sm.nhe  (Gt.  Brit.)  ik  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moor*-'«  .Arb.  3678.  See  also 
Oppoolieim,  II,  S  1S2;  11  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  378;  U.  S.  xk  Pacific  R.  R..  120  U.  S.  227; 
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deinnity,  the  necessaiy  condition  being  that  such  act  shall  have  been 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  war. 
For  example,  in  the  matter  of  bombardment^  definite  regulationa 

have  been  established  which  hmit  the  principle  of  non-liability.  If  the 
bombardment  is  directed  againjst  an  unfortified  and  undefended  part 
of  the  town,  or  if  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  wanton  or  unnecessaiy  act, 
liability  is  incurred.*  The  legal  presumption^  however,  is  in  favor  of 
the  regularity  and  necessity  of  governmental  acts.  The  Hague  Regu- 
lations and  Convention  IV  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  have  es- 
tablished important  hmitations  on  the  justification^  legitimacy,  and 


Magoon's  Rep.  345  and  615;  Cotton  Claims  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  Moore's  Arb.  3679- 
82.  See  also  Sen.  Doe.  2,  42nd  Cong.,  spec,  seas*;  Giles  (U.  S.)  v.  France,  Jan*  15» 
1880,  Moore'a  Arb.  :i703  [dictum). 

The  owner  of  property  seized  and  destroyed  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  is  not  entitled  to  compensation  if  the  danger  was  immediate  and  impend- 
ing»  and  its  capture  by  the  enemy  be  reasonably  certain.  Sparbawk  v.  R«Bpyblica» 
1  Dallas,  362;  I  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  255;  Final  Report  of  Spanish  Treaty  CI.  Com.  May  2, 
1910,  p.  12;  Cotton  Claims  (Gt,  Brit.)  v.  U.  8.,  Moore's  Arb.  3679.  See  H.  Rep.  262, 
43nl  Cong,,  lat  sess.,  44  el  seq.  Cotton  waa  seized  in  the  Southern  states  during 
tlie  Civil  War  by  the  Union  troops,  as  constituting  resources  of  the  enemy,  and  lia* 
bility  denied.  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  895  and  cases  cited  at  p.  901.  But  where  the  daor 
gcr  does  not  appear  immediate,  the  destruction  is  regarded  merely  as  the  appropna- 
tion  of  private  property  for  public  use  for  which  an  itifletnnity  b  due.  injra^  note  % 
page  262,     The  state  may  and  ofteJi  does  waive  its  exemption  from  liability. 

Seizure  of  money  belonging  to  enemies  on  deposit  in  occupied  territory  in  1863 
{probably  unlav^ful  to-day,  except  as  legal  oontribtitions).  New  Orleans  ».  S,  S.  Co., 
20  Wall.  394. 

Other  acts  of  military  necessity.  Killing  of  animals^  opinion  of  Dec.  22,  1905  of 
Judge  .\dvocate  Gen.  of  the  Army.  Howland's  Digest,  250,  See  also  iWJ.  251.  253, 
254  and  paragraph  15,  Gen,  Orders  100.  Burning  of  cane  by  Spanish  forces  in  Cuba, 
Casanova  (No.  33),  Spanish  Tr.  CL  Com.  Ibui.^  burning  of  buildings  when  a  le^ti- 
mate  war  measure.  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  85^  42nd  Cong.,  2nd  scss,;  Bacigalupi  (U.  8.)  9. 
Chile,  No.  42,  May  24,  1897,  Rep.  of  Commission,  1901,  151. 

Property  destroyed  in  preparation  for  attack  or  defense.  Jardel  (France)  p*  U.  S», 
Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore^s  Arb.  3199;  opinion  of  Judge  Adv.  Gen.  May  1,  1900,  Howland, 
252;  Parham  v.  Justices,  9  Georgia,  341. 

MiarietU  (Italy)  tK  Veneauela,  Feb,  13,  1903,  Ralston,  754;  Cuneo  (Italy)  v, 
Cbde,  Jan.  4,  l8S:i,  Moore's  Arb.  4929,  Tchemoff,  333.  Hee  also  Mter  remarks  in 
Dc  Lemos  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  Venezuela,  Ralston,  304,  314  (counsel),  319,  and  in  Guerrieri, 
ihiil,  753  and  Bembelista,  ibut  901;  PcTrin  t-.  U.  S.,  12  Wall  315,  4  Ct.  CI.  543;  Hall, 
632;  Samoan  claims  arising  out  of  unlawi'ul  bombardment  of  Apia  by  Great  Britain 
and  United  States,  H.  Doc.  1257,  62nd  Cong.,  3rd  aeas. 
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ocnfaict  of  bombardment  J     Among  other  limitations,  the  bombard- 
mmfcof  undefended  towns  is  prohibited;  the  t-ommander  must  endeavor 
to  notify  his  intention  to  bombard;  hospitals,  chm-ches,  schools,  etc., 
must  so  far  as  possible  be  spared;  and  bombardment  for  non-pajinent 
of  contributions  by  coast  towns  is  prohibited.     In  like  manner,  sub- 
marine mines  should  be  laid  aeeortling  t^  certain  rules." 

The  same  principle  which  exempts  the  state  from  liability  for  injuries 
t>o  private  property  caused  by  military  necessity,  extends  to  the  in- 
oidental  and  consequential  resuli-s  of  a  state  of  war.    Thus,  interference 
^^with  business,  prohibitions  of  trade  between  enemy  subjects  and  the 
limitations  upon  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  belligerents  in  the  matter  of 
contraband,  etc.,  the  accidental  destruction  of  innocent  property  by 
misdirected  shots,  arrests  and  detentions  on  suspicion,  and  similar  in- 
juries incidental  to  a  state  of  war  must  be  borne  by  the  individuals  sus- 
taining the  loss  without  a  right  to  compensation.^ 

'These  rules  are  set  out  in  Oppeoheim^  11,  §§  158,  212,  213.  See  also  Riih'^  of 
the  Intitule  of  Ititemational  Law,  adopted  at  OxfonJ,  1913,  Art«.  25  aod  27^  15 
R.  a  Lea.  (1913),  677, 

•  Failiire  ol  Turkey  properly  to  notify  neutral  shipping  of  the  laying  of  certain 
OOOtact  mineft  in  the  harbor  of  Smyrna  is  the  prmcipal  grtjund  of  claim  In  the  case  of 
Ibe  Nm^ada  (U.  S.)  and  Senegal  (France)  tK  Turkey.  Most  of  the  Powers  have  not 
yet  agreed  upon  rules  for  the  laying  of  subxnariue  mines.  It  is  report wl  that  Austria 
has  consented  to  compenisate  certain  Italian  subjecta  whose  vessels  were  blown  up 
recently  by  floating  mines  in  the  Adriatic,  Neutral  vessels  injured  by  floating  mines 
probably  have  just  cJaixos  against  powers  which  may  be  proved  to  have  sowed  mines 
bitie  open  sea. 

•  On  war  claims  arising  out  of  direct  and  indirect  injuries  to  private  proporiy^  see 
Lftwrence^s  report  on  war  claims,  etc.,  H.  Rep.  262,  43rd  Cong,,  1st  sesa.,  and  Feraud- 
Gimud*  Reoours  i  raison  des  dom mages  c^usi^s  par  la  guerre,  Paris,  1881,  85  p. 
Reprinted  from  La  France  Judiciaire,  Pamphlets^  Dept,  of  St^ito,  v.  I;  Rule  2  of 
Nieanguan  AlLxed  Claims  Commission,  191 L  Thus  the  following  claims  were 
dtaaUovred  as  being  accidents  due  to  a  state  of  war:  burning  of  buildings  as  a  ruse 
to  deceive  the  enemy  (Opin.  of  Judge  Adv,-Gen.,  H-.  Rep.  262,  supra,  p.  57);  private 
hmi&  destroyed  by  capture  of  public  movabli's  {Barrett  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  U.  S.,  May  8, 
JSn,  Howard's  Rep.  60,  Moore's  Arb.  2900] ;  firing  guns  across  private  land  (Peabody 
i.  V.  8„  43  Ct.  CL  5) ;  accidental  destruction  of  innocent  property  involved  in  tht^ 
dcsinietion  of  public  stores  and  works  of  the  enemy  [Various  claims  (Gt,  BriL)  tK 
U*8^  May  8,  1871,  Moore^s  Arb.  3677];  claims  before  Anglo-Chilean  Tribijiial,  1S93, 
Do&CBfl,  Reel,  pres,  al.  Trib,  Anglo-Chileno  1,  536;  Hdbncr,  Udtt  III,  30;  Club 
lo^im,  Md.  lU,  47;  Dawson,  ibid.  III,  55;  Cesarino  (Italy)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 
IflOa,  Rabton,  770. 

Arrests  and  detenUoofl  on  suspicion.    Hannum  (U.  S.)  u.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868, 
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Unauthorized  pillage  by  uncontrollable  soldiery  has  been  abnost  uni- 
formly considered  to  be  a  hazard  of  war  and  to  reheve  the  government 
from  liability.^  A  similar  principle  governs  the  wanton  destruction  of 
privat-e  property  by  unofEcered  soldiers.^  The  claimant  has  the  burden 
of  proving  that  the  injury  was  committed  by  authority  of  commanding 
officers.^ 

Pillage  is  now  formally  prohibited  by  Article  47  of  the  Hague  Regula- 
tions;* and  under  a  broad  inteq^retation  of  Article  3  of  Convention  IV 
of  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  it  is  not  improbable  that  pillage  by 
unofficered  soldiers  of  a  regular  army  may  be  held  to  cast  responsibility 
ujxin  the  state.  Even  property  of  enemies  found  on  the  battlefield  may 
no  longer  be  hidiscriminately  confiscated  as  booty.^     Only  military 

Moore'a  Arb,  3343;  Cramer  (U.  S.)  p.  Mexico,  ibid.  3250;  Forwood  {Gt.  Brit.)  p. 
U.  a,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  84;  Gatter  (U.  S.)  ik  Mexico,  Moore's  Arb.  3207; 
Jarman  ci  al.  (Gt.  Brit,)  #.  IL  S.,  May  S,  1871,  ibid,  3308.  Thus  a  state  may  tem- 
porarily restrain  the  departure  of  merchant  vessels,  to  insure  the  secrecy  of  naval 
operatioQH,  But  see  Bailey  {The  Labuajt),  Gt.  Brit,  t>,  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale*ft 
Rep>  171^  Moore^s  Arb.  3791.  Where  the  military  detention  is  unneci^sarily  long  or 
harsh,  awards  have  been  made.  Berron  (U.  SJ  p.  Mexico),  July  4,  186S,  Moore*s 
Arb.  3960;  Story  (U.  S,)  v,  Spain,  Feb,  12,  1S71,  ibid,  3209;  Bigland  (Gt.  Brit.)  p. 
IT.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  161. 

Interference  with  business  gives  no  right  to  compeuiiation.  Grant  (Gt,  Brit.)  «>, 
U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  162;  Kerford  and  Jenkins  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S,,  Feb.  8, 
1853,  Moore's  Arb.  3788;  Money  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Ilale-s  Rep,  168; 
Heny  (U.  S.)  p,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  14,  25;  Dix  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela, 
ibid.  7;  Genovese  (U,  S,)  i\  Venezuela,  ibid.  174;  Martini  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 
1903,  t6id.  819.  Workmen  of  claimants  compelled  to  serve  in  national  guard.  8iempre 
Viva  (U.  S.)  t>.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore'a  Arb.  3784;  Cole  (U.  S.)  u.  Me»co,  ibid. 
3785,  and  similar  awards  there  cited.  Government  may  order  suspension  of  traffic 
on  raihoad  in  war  area  [Great  Venezuelan  R.  R.  (Germany)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 
1903,  Ralston,  640}  and  prohibit  traffic  of  certain  residents  w^ith  towns  in  insurreo- 
tion  [LongBtroth  (U.  S.)  i/.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb,  3784]. 

*  Antrey  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  lS(i8.  Moore's  Arb.  3672;  Dresch  (U.  S.)  n.  Meii* 
^^  ICO,  Und,  3669;  Weil,  ibid.  3671;  Schhnger,  ibid,  3671;  Bueiitello  (Mexicjo)  v.  V,  8.» 

^H  ibiii.  3670;  Cole  (U.  S.)  il  Mexico,  Hfid.  3670;  Cbiras  of  Great  Britain  v.  Chile,  Sept.  26^ 

^H  1893,  La  Fontaine,  455.    Sen.  Rep.  544,  55th  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  6. 

^^m  '  Rule  3  of  Nicaraguan  Mixed  Chiinis  Com.  1911;  Barcky  (Gt,  Brit.)  f».  U.  8.,, 

^^  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  .Arb.  3678;  burning  of  Columbia  (Gt.  Brit.)  u.  U.  S.,  ibid,  3675. 

r  » Weil  (U.  S.)  t'.  Mexico,  Moore^a  Arb.  3671;  Michel,  ibid,  3670. 

^H  *  Oppenheim,  11,  Si  143,  213.    See  also  Art.  7  of  Convention  IX  of  Second  Hague 

^^B  Conference. 

^^B  *  See  Art.  14  of  Hague  Regxilations  and  Oppenheim,  II,  §  ISL 
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papers,  arms,  horses,  carts^  etc.,  may  be  appropriated  as  booty,  al- 
though e3q>erience  has  shown  that  it  is  difficult  to  hold  soldiers  in  check 
and  carry  out  this  regulation  to  the  letter. 

ffluJe  the  belligerent  necessity  for  a  particular  destruction  of  private 
property  is  usually  within  the  discretion  of  the  commanding  officer, 
international  C5ommissions  may  pass  upon  the  legitimacy  of  war  meas- 
ures in  a  given  case.*    Thus  awards  have  been  made  on  numerous  oc- 
casions for  wanton  and  manifestly  unnecessary  acts  of  destruction  and 
pillage  by  the  military  forces  of  the  government,^    The  destruction  of 
private  property  in  war  where  no  military  end  is  served  is  illegitimate. 
This  nile  gained  universal  recognition  during  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
it  is  now  expressly  provided  by  Article  23  (g)  of  the  Hague  Regulations 
that  *^to  destroy  .  ,  .  enemy's  property,  unless  such  destruction  .  .  . 
be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  war^  is  prohibited.'' 
One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  codification  of  the  rules  of 
has  been  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  immunity  of  private 
property  on  land  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  the  war,    Vattel, 
|A8  already  observed,  was  the  first  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 

*  Rule  6  of  Spanifih  Treaty  ClBims  Comniissioii,    la  Hides  7  and  8  the  Commission 
definiie  liiidtations  to  concentration  and  devastiition  as  legitimate  war 
MtimBm,    Final  Rep,,  p.  4.    Award  of  the  Commission  in  Tuinncy  t^.  U.  H.^  No.  240. 
Tba  opinion  of  the  military  authorities  aa  to  the  necessity  of  a  destruction  is  not 
I  wdmArUy  jufiticiable  by  the  r^ular  courts,    ^x  parte  Marak  (1902)^  A.  C.  109.    See 
iko  Weniworth  ».  U.  S.»  5  Ct.  CI.  309. 

'  Umially  with  respect  to  neutral's  property.    Quotations  from  publicists  and  state 

papers  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §  1037;  Chourreau  (France)  v.  V.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880, 

[Moore's  Arb.  3705;  Du  Bois  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892,  ibid.  3712;  Moss  (U.  S.)  ik 

jQtDe,  May  24,  1897  (extending  1892  commission)  RefKjrt,  1901,  No.  25;  Rule  5  of 

rBpan*  Tr.  CI.  Com,;  S,  B,  Crandall  in  4  A.  J.  L  L.  820;  Award  of  King  Oscar  on 

IfiamoBJi  claims  of  Germany  against  Great  Britain  and  United  States,  Convention 

jKor.  7»  IS99,  La  Fontaine,  613,  for  unwarranted  military  action;  Strobers  Report ^ 

I  V  on  Britisli  claims  against  Chih%  For.  RoL,  1896,  35  et  seq.,  Moore's  .Aj-b.  4930; 

fflbiKley  (U.  S,)  v,  Chile,  Aug.  7»  1892,  Moore's  Arb.  3711-12;  Peruvian  Indemnity, 

Mw.  17,  IR41,  Moore*8  Arb.  4591;  Willet  (U.  S.)  y.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  ibui. 

f  J743;  Brooks  (U.  8.)  u.  Mexico,  July  4, 1868,  ibid.  3672;  Johnston,  itmL  3673  (defend- 

mt\l  government  held  to  have  burden  of  pro\'iiig  damage  necMJSsary) ;  Jeannotat,  r6i>i, 

[3673;  H.  Rep.  386,  22nd  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  14;  Indus  tU.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  Moore'a  Arb. 

f37l8  (violAlioQ  of  rules  of  war  by  selling  captured  vessel  without  determination  of 

priie  oourt«).     For  extracts  dealing  with  liability  for  violations  of  rules  of  civilized 

warfire,  ate  Wharton's  Digest,  11,  1 225.    See  Rule  18  of  the  Rules  of  the  Institute 

rf  iQton&tiooal  Law  on  Naval  Warfare  adopted  at  Oxford,  1913. 
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the  injuries  to  property  due  to  imperious  and  immediate  military  nece^ 
sity,  for  which  compensation  is  not  generally  due,  and  the  more  deliber- 
ate use  of  or  injury  to  private  property  for  some  public  beUigerent 
purpose,  analogous  to  eminent  domain,  for  which  the  stiite  owes  com- 
pensation to  the  individuaL*  It  has  not  always  been  easy  to  draw  the 
line  between  imperious  unavoidable  necessity  and  a  deUberate  act  of 
use,  occupation  or  destruction  involving  an  element  of  choice.  Yet  in 
a  general  way,  international  commissions  have  endeavored  to  maintain 
the  distinction  by  making  awards  for  various  kinds  and  degrees  of  ap- 
propriation of  private  property  for  pubhc  belligerent  purposes,  and 
municipal  legislation  and  courts  have  also  recognized  the  distinction. 

§  104.  Appropriation  of  Private  Property. 

A  long  line  of  decisions  has  established  the  principle  that  the  appro- 
priation of  private  property  for  military  purposes  involves  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state.^    That  such  a  use  justifies  the  taking  is  uniformly 

tVttUd,  Bk.  HI,  ch.  15,  §232. 

«  MaBon  V.  U.  S.,  14  Ct.  CL  59;  Waters  «i.  U.  S.,  4  Ct.  CI.  2^9;  lumball  i«.  U.  S.,  5 
ibid.  252;  Heflebower  v.  U.  S.,  21  ibid.  228.  237;  Grant  tK  U.  S.,  1  iJ/id.  41,  43-44  (a 
leading  case);  Sen.  Rep.  544,  65th  Cong.,  2nd  sees.,  6.  The  Court  of  Ckims  haa  pro- 
ceeclcd  on  the  theory  of  implied  contract  and  intention  to  pay.  The  IT.  8.  Supreme 
Court  IpariH  mort?  directly  towards  the  theory  of  eminent  domain.  Mitchell  v.  Har^ 
mony,  13  Howard,  113,  134;  U,  S.  v.  Russell,  13  Wall.  36, 

Saulnier  (IL  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  xMuore  s  MK  3715;  Hollenbeck  (U.  8.) 
IK  Costa  Rica,  July  2^  18S0,  ibid,  3717  (building  burned  down  in  opemtiona  for  de- 
fending town);  Baker  (U,  8.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3668  (cattle  and  horsce 
taken  by  Mexican  army);  Marks  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid,  3722,  Tlall,  ibid.  3722;  El- 
liott, ibid.  3720;  Bartlctt,  ibid.  3721;  Cole.  ibid.  3721;  ITie  Macedonian  iV.  8.)  v. 
Chile,  Nov.  10,  1855,  ibid.  1465;  caaes  cited  in  Hale's  Rep.  44,  Moore's  Arb,  3688, 
Commission  of  May  8^  1871,  and  Hendcreon  (Gt.  Brit.)  p,  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's 
Arb,  3728;  Wilkinson,  ibid.  3736;  Braithwaite,  ibid.  3737;  Adkm,  ibid.  2552,  Means 
(France)  v.  V.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb.  3706  (property  destroyed  in  friendly 
territory  to  give  better  range  to  guns);  Lal^rat  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  ibid.  3706;  Shrigley 
(U.  sStK  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892,  ^d.  3712;  Dix  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  MM)3, 
Ralston,  7;  Kunhardt  (U,  S.)  v.  Veoeisuela,  ibid,  63,  69;  Spanish  Treaty  CI.  Com. 
FinaJ  Rep.,  May  2,  1910,  pp.  15-17  (allowances  for  property  used  by  iSpanbh  au- 
thorities, regardless  of  the  purpose);  Reyes,  No.  153;  Del  Valle,  No.  222,  No,  278; 
YsnAga,  No.  279;  Constancia,  No.  196.  Principles  of  allowance  in  Mixed  Claims 
CommissioQ  in  China^  following  re%*olution  of  1911. 

See  Act  of  April  9,  1816,  §5  (3  Stat.  L.  261);  Act  of  July  4,  1864  (13  Stat.  L. 
381).    The  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1871  (16  Stat.  L.  524)  cstabliahing  Southern  Chums  Com- 
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admitted.  The  rules  relating  to  requisitions  and  contributions  adopted 
at  recent  Hague  Conferences,  which  wll  be  examined  presently,  endeavor 
to  give  precision  to  the  practice  of  appropriation  of  private  property  in 
belligerent  territory.  Under  the  present  Hague  Regulations  private 
enemy  real  property  cannot  be  appropriated.  Private  movables  which 
may  ser\^e  as  war  material  may  be  appropriated,  but  they  must  be  re- 
stored at  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  indemnities  paid  (Article  53). 
They  must  be  acknowledged  by  receipt,  and  avS  between  the  belligerent**, 
the  treaty  of  peace  determines  upon  whom  shall  fall  the  duty  of  mak- 
ing compensation.  Personal  property  other  than  war  material  may  not 
as  a  rule  be  appropriated.  Article  46  provides  that  *' private  prop- 
erty may  not  be  confiscated.*'  But  under  exceptional  circumstancea 
of  necessity,  where  there  is  no  time  for  ordinary  requisitions  of  food, 
etc.,  or  w4iere  the  property  has  been  abandoned  by  its  owner,  the  bellig- 
erent may  properly  seize  it.*  It  has  already  been  noted  that  private 
enemy  property  found  in  belligerent  territory  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
or  brought  into  it  during  the  war  may  not  be  confiscated. 

When  the  invading  belligerent  becomes  a  military  occupant  he  is 
under  still  greater  restrictions  with  respect  to  private  property,  which 
is  subject  to  appropriation  only  under  the  rules  governing  requisitions 
and  contributions.- 

mission  provided  that  "stores  and  supplies  fiimished  by  or  taken  from  loyal  citizens 
in  the  insiiireotionary  states  should  be  paid  for/'  Conventions  of  July  4,  1868  with 
Mexico,  May  8,  1871  with  Great  Briton,  and  Jan.  15,  1880  with  France  f>erniitted  of 
similar  payments  to  subjecta  of  those  countries.  But  where  the  person  or  property 
was  tainted  with  *in neutral  chtiracter  no  recovery  was  allowed,  Davidson,  No.  66, 
Hale*s  Rep.  43.  See  House  Doc.  460,  56th  Cong.,  Ist  ©ess.,  9;  order  of  Sec*y  of  War, 
June  22,  1862,  Moore's  Arb.  1036;  proclamation  of  the  President,  July  13,  1896; 
Sen.  Doc.  318,  57th  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  19.  See  Abandonetl  or  Captured  Property 
Act,  March  12,  1863  (12  Stat.  L.  820),  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  901  and  Moore's  Arb.  3745. 

See  also  LawTence's  Rep,  supra;  Whiting*s  war  powers  under  the  Constitution, 
p.  340;  article  by  Wm,  King,  War  claims  for  property,  20  Amer.  Law  Reg.  (1881), 
227,  233,    See  also  a  few  pertinent  ejctracte  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §  1034. 

^Oppenheim,  II,  170  et  aeq.  See  the  Bulgarian  ciecrf?c?  of  Feb.  25,  1913  to  the 
effect  that  private  real  property  abandoned  by  its  Mussulman  owners  would  become 
the  pro|K-rty  of  Bulgaria.  This  is  contrary  to  Art.  46.  40  Clunet  (1913),  1043,  On 
the  principles  ft>liowe<l  by  Greece  during  the  occupation  of  Salonica  see  Maccas  in 
20  R.  G.  D.  I.  R  (1913),  230  el  acq. 

« The  military  occupant's  relation  to  public  property  is  diecuaeed  by  Oppenheim, 
II,  {  134  d  acq. 
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The  use  and  occupation  of  buildings  or  real  property  in  more  than  a 
temporary  way  and  when  not  impelled  by  overruling  militarj'  ne- 
cessity has  been  held  to  involve  the  responsibility  of  the  state,*  and 
especially  where  the  territor>^  had  come  into  the  permanent  possession 
of  the  occupying  belligerent.^  Loyal  citizens  in  the  Southern  states 
during  the  Civil  Wax  were  given  the  right,  under  the  Abandoned  or 
Captured  Property  Acts,  to  sue  for  the  rents  of  their  abandoned  prop- 
erty covered  into  the  Treasury.  It  has  been  held  lawful  to  quarter 
troops  on  and  occupy  the  property  of  active  enemy  subjects.^  Under 
imperious  military  necessity,  a  belligerent  may  without  indemnification 
use  both  public  and  private  buildings  and  convert  them  into  hospitals, 
barracks,  stables  and  fortifications,  as  occasion  requires.^ 

The  government  has  been  held  liable  on  numerous  occasions  for  such 
a  use  and  occupation  of  private  neutral  property  as  to  expose  it  spe- 
cially to  the  fire  of  and  destruction  by  the  enemy*^  This  rule  extends 
only  to  property  occupied  in  advance  of  actual  fighting,  rather  than 
such  as  is  occupied  during  an  attack  or  retreat.  It  is  the  seizure  of 
private  property  for  the  public  use  and  its  loss  and  destruction  while 
so  employed,  that  warrants  an  indemnity  to  the  owner. 

It  has  been  noted  that  when  railitarj'  necessity  in  the  presence  of  the 
enemj^  demands  the  immediate  destruction  of  property  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  the  enemy's  hands  no  liability  is  incurred  by  the  belligerent. 


1  H.  Ex.  Doc.  124,  43rd  ConR.,  let  sees.;  U.  S,  v.  Speed,  8  WaU.  S3;  Armendam 
(Mexico)  V,  U.  S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore'a  Arb,  3722;  Willet  (U.  S.)  e>.  Venezuela, 
Dec.  5,  1885,  ibid.  3743. 

"Crutchett  (Gt,  Brit.)  y.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale^s  Rep.  46,  Moore^a  Arb.  3734. 
O^er  fiimltar  cases  cited  in  Moore's  Arb.  3735, 

•German  practice  in  Franco-Pnissian  War,  Bentwich,  33.  See  abo  Gonzaliss 
(Mexico)  P.  U.  S.,  July  4,  %m%  Moore's  Arb.  2824;  0[iin,  of  Judge  Adv.-Gen„  How- 
land,  250  and  253.  (In  Civil  War,  residents  in  inaurrectionarj'  ataU«  had  to  prove 
their  loyalty;  in  Philippines,  government  had  to  prove  native*^  disloyalty.) 

<Oppcnheim,  11,  §|  136,  140. 

*  Putegnat's  Heirs  (U.  S.)  jk  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore*8  Arb.  371S,  3720,— 
other  cas€s  cited  p.  3720;  Bowen  (U.  S.)  p.  Mexico,  ibid.  3731;  Willet  (U,  S.)  v.  Veoe- 
*uda,  Dec.  5, 1885,  iUd,  3743;  Amer,  Elec.  and  Mfg.  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Venesuda,  Feb.  13, 
1903,  Ralston,  35;  Petmcelli  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid.  762;  Mataiiioras 
Fire  Claims  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Mexico,  53  St.  Pap.  281;  H.  Rep.  386,  22ad  Cong.^  1st  sess,, 
3,  9,  12;  3  Stat,  L.  263,  §  9;  3  Stat,  L.  397,  §  1.  See  opinion  of  Judge  Adv.-Gen, 
Sept,  4,  1902,  conlra,  Howland,  253. 
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The  line  between  overruling  necessity  in  the  face  of  immediate  danger 
3aid  deliberate  destruction  for  the  ultimate  end  of  preventing  its  cap- 
t^ure  by  the  enemy  is  often  exceedingly  vague,  so  that  courts  and  com- 
missions in  numerous  cases  have  considered  such  destruction  under  the 
Latter  head  as  an  appropriation  of  private  property  for  the  public  use 
skoid  have  awarded  indemnities  to  the  o^mer,^  To  justify  its  destrue* 
^ion  without  title  to  indemnity,  the  danger  of  its  capture  by  the  enemy 
I3iust  be  immediate  and  impending. 

The  cutting  of  privately-owTied  cables  connecting  occupied  territory* 
"With  neutral  territory,  when  a  military  necessity,  was  considered,  prior  to 
t,he  First  Hague  Conferencei  as  not  to  afford  a  legal  ground  for  a  claim 
to  indemnity,'  The  view  of  the  United  St^ites  was  that  such  cables 
were  expoeed  to  the  risks  of  war,  as  was  other  neutral  property,  in  which 
view  it  was  confirmed  by  Article  XV  of  the  Conveotion  of  March  14, 
1884  for  the  protection  of  submarine  cables,  which  left  the  belligerents 
freedom  of  action.*  But  m  considering  the  claims  for  neutral  cables 
cut  by  United  States  forces  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  during  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  President  recommended  their  pa^Tnent  by 
Congress  as  a  matter  of  equity,  and  several  claims  were  accordingly 
paid*^  Article  54  of  the  Hague  Regulations  provides  that  cables  con- 
necttng  occupied  enemy  territory'  with  neutral  territory  shall  not  be 
arixed  or  destroyed,  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity,  in  which  event 
the  cables  must  be  restored  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  indemnities 
paid-* 

Smbargo,  or  the  detention  of  private  property,  meant  originally  only 
the  detention  of  vessels  in  port.     The  term  has  been  used  in  several 

'  Grant  i».  U,  S.,  1  Ct.  CL  41;  Wiggins  p.  V.  S.,  3  Ct.  CI.  412;  MitcheU  ik  Harmony, 
13  Howmd,  115;  Turner  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  V,  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moored  Arb.  3€i84;  .\n- 
doBOD  and  Thompson  (U,  S,)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1S68,  ibid.  2479;  Barrington  (U.  S.) 
•,  M«doo,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3674;  Bfrtmnd  (France)  t-.  U.  8.,  Jan.  15,  IHSO,  ihid. 
8706;  The  Phare  (France)  p.  Nicaragua,  Award  of  French  eourt  of  cassation,  ibid, 
4g70,4873. 

*  Atty.  Gen,  Griggs,  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen,  654. 

*  See  ml0o  Art.  5  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  War  Code. 

*8ee  quotations  and  citations  in  Kfoore's  Dig.  VI,  924-926  and  H.  Rep.  8,  57th 
Odq^,  M  bobs.,  pp.  1,  2,  5,  8  and  S,  Doc.  16,  58th  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  pp.  6,  10,  22,  23. 

^Oppenheiin,  II,  §  214.  Bee  Rule  54  of  the  Rules  of  the  Institute  of  InteniA- 
tknal  Law  on  naval  warfare  adopted  at  Oxford,  1913. 
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senses:  (1)  as  a  form  of  reprisal  by  which  enemy  merchantmen  in  bel- 
ligerent ports  were  formerly  confiscated;  (2)  the  detention  of  vessels  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  important  military  information;  and  (3)  the  right, 
better  knowTi  as  angarj',  to  use  and  if  nece&sary,  destroy  neutral  vessels 
temporarily  in  a  belligerent  port.  'The  United  States  in  its  treaty  of 
1795  with  Spain  stipulated  that  "Citizens  .  ,  .  shall  not  be  liable 
to  any  embargo  or  detention  ...  for  any  military"  expedition,  or 
other  public  or  private  purpose  whateveny  This  inhibition  of  em- 
bargo has  been  held  to  extend  to  property  on  land  as  well  as  to  vessels 
and  their  cargoes."  In  former  times,  it  was  a  common  practice  for 
belligerents  to  lay  an  embargo  on  enemy  merchantmen  in  their  ports 
at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Article  1  of  Convention  VI  of  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  provides  that  it  is  desirable  that  an  enemy  merchantman  in 
port  l»e  allow^ed  freely  to  depart,  and  it  is  probable  that  only  for  grave 
reasons  will  a  belligerent  now  detain  an  enemy  merchantman.  Such 
vessels  as  are  detained  may  not  be  confiscated,  but  must  either  be  re- 
turned, without  indemnity,  at  the  end  of  the  war  or  may  be  requisi- 
tioned on  payment  of  compensation  (Article  2).  The  same  rule  applies 
to  vessels  which  left  their  last  port  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and 
w^hile  ignorant  of  the  war,  are  met  at  sea  by  a  belligerent  war  vessel 
(Article  3).^  As  in  modem  days  vessels  rarely  remain  ignorant  of  war 
for  any  length  of  time,  this  apparent  exemption  from  capture  is  hkely 
to  be  il!usor>\ 
The  right  of  belligerents  in  case  of  necessity,  for  belligerent  purposes, 

'  A  somewhat  aimilar  clause  is  contained  in  Art.  7  of  the  treaty  of  1828  with  Brasil. 

•Macias  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore^e  Arb.  3775;  Thompson,  ibid, 
3779;  Rivaa,  ibid,  3780.  The  cases  of  embargo  under  the  decree  of  1869  in  Cuba  are 
discussed  in  Moore's  Arb,  3754  et  stq.  Indemnities  for  similar  embargoes  were  pro- 
vided for  in  the  uoratifieti  Strobel-Figuera  agreement  of  May  3,  1887.  For  the  era* 
bargoes  under  decree  of  1896  and  the  embargo  claims  arising  out  of  the  1895-1808 
Cuban  insurrection,  see  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  908-914  and  cases  of  Hemsheim,  No.  207, 
Bauriedel,  No.  239,  and  Gato,  No.  171,  before  the  Spanish  Treaty  Q.  Com.  See 
also  Rule  10  of  that  Commission. 

'Oppenheim,  II,  5§  40,  102a.  See  full  discusaion  in  Scott,  Hague  Conferences, 
556-668.  The  United  States  is  not  a  signatory  of  this  convention.  Contrary  to  the 
general  practice,  Turkey,  which  has  not  ratified  Convention  VI,  seised  some  Italian 
^^easels  in  Turkish  ports  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Turko-Italian  war  of  1011.  15  R.  D. 
L  n.  B.  (1913),  577.  On  dairs  of  grace  for  departure  of  enemy  vessels  in  port  at  out- 
break of  war,  sec  supra^  p.  62. 
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to  detain,  use,  or  even  destroy  neutral  property  not  vested  with  enemy 
character  is  known  as  the  right  of  angarj^,  a  modern  development  of  the 
former  jtis  angarim}  The  pa>Tnent  of  indemnity  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  such  use  of  neutraJ  property.  The  application  of  this  rale  has 
generally  arisen  through  the  detention,  use  or  destruction  of  neutral 
vessels  temporarily  in  the  ports  of  a  belligerent.^ 


§  10§.  Re<juisitions  and  Contributions. 

Requisitions  and  contributions  are  a  modem  survival  of  the  old  usage 
of  spoliation  and  confiscation.  They  are  levies  of  supplies  and  money 
made  by  a  belligerent  on  the  theory  that  he  may  make  his  enemy  pay 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  They  are  imposed  usually  in  territory 
under  military  occupation,  although  requisitions  may  also  be  levied  by 
an  army  on  the  march.  By  municipal  law,  states  often  levy  requisitions 
upon  their  own  subjects,  but  this  is  generally  conditioned  upon  pay- 
ment of  proper  indemnities.  While  the  property  of  neutral  aliens  useful 
for  military  purposes,  such  as  horses  or  automobiles,  is  subject  to  requisi- 
tion, the  national  governments  of  these  aliens  may  properly  insist  upon 
pa>T3ient  in  cash,  or  else  acknowledgment  by  receipt  with  a  view  to 
future  payment.  It  is  also  proper  to  insist  that  there  be  no  discrimina* 
tory  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  any  one  foreign  nation. 

When  exercised  by  a  belligerent  upon  enemy  territory,  the  unre- 
stricted right  of  requisitions  and  contributions  is  too  apt  to  become  an 
indirect  means  of  spoliation^  and  the  Regulations  adopted  at  the  Hague 
Conferences  are  intended,  first,  to  limit  the  right  to  immediate  military 
necessities,  and  secondly,  to  prevent  the  burden  falling  upon  the  individ- 
ual alone,  but  rather  to  distribute  it  equally  over  the  population  as  a 

»Oppenheiin,  11,  §364;  Wt-atlake,  11,  119;  Hall,  741;  U.  S,  NavaJ  War  Code, 
Art.  6. 

*Laiman  (Gt  Brit.)  f,  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871»  Moore*e  Arb.  3791;  Ophir  (U,  S.)  t?. 
Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  ibid,  3045;  Brig  Splendid  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  ibid,  3714;  Kidder 
(U.  8.)  V.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Opln.  519  (not  in  Moore);  Orr  and  Laubenheimer 
(U.  S.)  V.  Nicaragua,  March  22,  1900,  For,  Rel.,  1900,  824,  829;  The  Mothona  and  the 
Beairiee  (U.  S,)  p.  Great  Britain,  For.  Rel.,  1900,  529-^18;  The  Tabasqueno  v.  U.  S., 
For.  Rel.,  1907,  614  (neutral  cargo  is  in  the  same  position  aa  the  neutral  vessel);  U.  S. 
V,  Russell,  13  Wall.  023  (imphed  ccm tract  in  municipal  law).  See  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  sinking  by  German  trooj>8  of  British  vessela  in  the  Seine,  1870,  in  which  in^ 
denmity  was  paid.    61  St.  Pap.  575,  600,  611  and  Moore's  Dig,  VI,  904. 
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whole.  Article  52  of  the  Hague  Regulations  provides  that  "neither 
requisitions  in  kmd,  nor  services,  can  be  demanded  from  localities  or 
iBhabitants  except  for  the  needs  of  the  army  of  occupation.  They  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Supplies  in 
kind  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  paid  for  on  the  spot;  if  not,  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  taken  shall  be  established  by  receipts/'  ^  In  addition^ 
only  the  local  commander^  and  not  individual  officers  or  soldiers,  may 
order  requisitions.  Quartering  is  a  special  kind  of  requisition,  which 
comes  under  the  general  rule. 

The  great  weakness  of  these  Regulations  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  definite 
limitation  is  imposed  upon  a  militarj^  commander,  and  the  owner  of 
private  property  is  only  in  a  little  less  precarious  condition  than  hereto- 
fore. There  is  no  guide  to  what  may  be  considered  **  the  needs  of  the 
army  of  ocx*upation,"  and  because  of  the  fact  that  payment  need  be  made 
only  ''ag  far  as  possible/'  the  right  of  indemnity  is  problematical.  It  is 
true  that  receipts  evidence  the  exaction  of  goods^  but  no  promise  to  pay  is 
impMed,  either  by  the  occupant  or  the  occupied  country.  The  treaty  of 
peace  may  settle  the  question  of  pa^Tnent,  but  if  left  open,  the  oi^Tier  is 
dependent  on  the  bounty  of  his  government,  unless  as  in  France  the  law 
provides  that  the  individual  shall  have  an  action  against  the  conmiune 
for  reimbursement  of  requisitions." 

Contributions  are  a  further  menace  to  private  property.  They  con- 
sist in  the  levy  of  money  upon  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territor>%  in 
excess  of  the  produce  of  regular  taxes.  The  Hague  Regulations  (Ar- 
ticles 49-51)  have  endeavored  to  prevent  extortionate  demands  amount- 
ing to  spoliation,  by  systematizing  and  limiting  the  right  to  levy  con- 
tributions. They  may  be  levied  for  the  needs  of  the  army  only  or  of  the 
administration  of  the  occupied  territory.  This  is  to  operate  as  a  check 
upon  pillage.    Again,  the  contributions  must  be  levied  on  the  written 

*  Bentwich,  34;  Albrcchtj  RecjuiBitionen  von  Deiitralem  Privatcigcntum,  Brcslau, 
1912,  p.  1  et  seq.;  Oppcnhpim,  II,  §  146  el  scq,,  Wcfitlake,  II,  meiseq,  C,  N.  Gr^gqry 
in  an  article  in  15  Columbia  L,  Rev,  (1915)i  207-227  presents  a  useful  resumdof  the 
views  of  leading  publiciste  on  the  subject  of  contributions  and  rc*quisitionB. 

*Dalloz,  iSupplemejit  XV,  1895,  p.  459;  21  Journ.  du  Dr.  Admiimtratif  (1873), 
171-187;  37  Clunet  (1910),  255,  case  in  Chile.  A  French  law  of  July,  1909,  niaka 
ttutomobileft  the  eubject  of  requisition,  regardless  of  the  nationality  of  the  own^*. 
See  proceedinp  against  John  Morris^  a  British  subject,  noted  in  Jan.  19H,  Joura.  of 
the  Soc.  of  Comp.  Leg;,  p.  283. 
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order  and  on  the  responsibility  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  not  merely 
of  a  local  commander.  They  most  not  be  imposed  indiscriminately,  but 
must  follow  the  assessment  rolls,  and  receipts  must  be  given.*  These 
limitations  upon  the  levj^  of  contributions  do  not  prevent  a  belligerent 
from  imposing  fines  upon  inhabitants  who  commit  acts  of  hostility 
against  him^  or  disobey  his  commands.  Under  such  circumstances, 
private  property  may  even  be  confiscated.  This  is  forfeiture,  rather 
than  appropriation.  The  belligerent  may  no  longer  properly,  however, 
"inflict  a  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwiee,  on  the  population  on 
account  of  violent  acts  for  which  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  collectively 
responsible."  ^ 

A  belligerent  government  often  levies  forced  loans  upon  its  own  sub- 
jects immediately  before  or  during  the  war,  and  resident  neutrals  are 
equally  liable  to  such  pajTnent*  The  United  States  in  1808  in  a  case  in 
Italy  admitted  that  its  citizens  resident  abroad  are  subject  to  these  ex- 
actions, on  the  condition  that  they  be  levied  on  ail  the  inhabitants  im- 
partially and  in  just  propoiliona.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
htis  protested  against  the  usage  on  several  occasions^  or  at  least  insisted 
upon  repa}Tnent/  Well-ordered  countries  do  not  lev>^  forced  loans. 
Mexico  has  resorted  to  the  practice  on  several  occasions,  and  numerous 
claims  of  this  kind  have  come  before  arbitral  commissions  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  The  Commissions  of  1839,  1849  (domestic), 
and  1868  (until  Thornton  became  umpire),  considered  forced  loans  il- 
legal, and  made  awards  in  favor  of  the  claimants."'^    When  Thornton 

1  Benfwich,  30;Opppiihoiiii,  II,  J  148. 

'  Hague  RegyJationa,  Art.  50;  Bentwich,  37, 

'  Moore*8  Dig.  VI,  916.  Althougli  British  eubjecte  were  protected  by  treaty 
against  force^l  loans,  it  seems  Mr.  Hewurtl  would  have  regarded  their  exemption  aa 
a  discrimination  against  U,  S.  citizens  who  enjoyed  no  such  treaty  exemption.  Sec 
also  McManus  (U.  8.)  ik  Mexico.  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3411,  3415  and  Rose 
(U.  8.)  V.  Mexico,  ibUL  3417,  342L 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  Min.  to  Peru,  May  20,  1886,  Moore's 
Dig.  VI,  918;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  Stat^,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Min.  to  Mejdco,  Aug.  15,  1873, 
ibid.  917. 

» Ehicoing  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  3409;  Homan  (U,  S.)  v. 
Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  itntL  3409;  Robinaon  (U.  8.)  v,  Mexico,  ibid.  3410,  and  other 
cases  cited  on  p.  :i410;  Moke  (II.  S.)  y,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3411  (opioion  by 
Wadaworth,  Amer.  commissioner).  See  also  Beckman  (Gennany)  t'.  Venezuela, 
Feb,  13, 1903,  Ralston,  599  and  DeCaro  (Italy)  i^.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid.  818. 
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succeeded  Dr*  Lieber  as  umpire  of  the  1868  cominisssioiii  he  held  forced 
loans  to  be  legal,  and  provided  they  are  equally  distributed  amongat 
all  the  iahabitant^,  without  discrimination  in  the  exaction  or  the  reim- 
bursemcDt  between  native  and  foreigner,  even  if  neither  are  repaid, 
there  is  no  ground  of  complaint.^  Transient  aliens  are  not  subject  to 
forced  loans.^  Umpire  Thornton  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  treaties 
tempting  the  citizens  of  certain  countries  from  forced  loans  merely 
prevented  a  discriminatory  exaction  against  those  citizens^  but  that 
they  are  subject  to  such  loans  equally  with  other  inhabitants*^  The 
United  States,  in  numerous  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  haa  stipu- 
lated for  the  exemption  of  its  citizens  from  forced  loans. 


§  106,  War  at  Sea. 

With  respect  to  war  at  sea,  only  a  few  rules  have  thus  far  been  formu- 
lated at  The  Hague.*  At  the  London  Naval  Conference  numerous  rules 
were  adopted,  which,  while  reasonable  and  regarded  as  a  restatement  of 
established  law,  have,  as  yet,  failed  of  general  ratification.  As  contrasted 
with  land  warfare,  one  of  the  moat  importimt  phenomena  of  maritime 
war  is  the  difference  between  private  enemy  and  neutral  property.  Not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  the  United  States,  enemy  merchantmen  and 
enemy  cargo  in  such  vessels  are  still  subject  to  seizure.*  Neutral  prop- 
erty, however,  since  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  enjoys  a  considerable 
range  of  immunity  from  seizure,  which  extends,  in  the  case  of  vessels,  to 
enemy  goods  on  board,  with  the  exception  of  contraband,  and  in  the 
ease  of  goods,  exempts  them  from  seizure,  if  not  contraband,  even  under 
the  enemy  flag*  Convention  VIII  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  pro- 
vides for  certain  methods  of  legitimate  attack  upon  and  capture  of  enemy 

J  McManiia  (U.  S.)  t-.  Mexico,  My  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3411,  3415;  Rose  (U.  8.) 
p.  Mexico,  ibid.  3417,  3421;  Cole,  ibid,  3422  and  caaes  cited  p,  3423.  But  he  awarded 
indemmties  when  the  exaction  of  the  loan  was  enforced  by  arrest  and  iniprisomnent, 
aa  he  believed  there  must  have  been  means  of  enforcing  payment  by  judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

'  Weil  (U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868^  Moore's  Arb.  3424,  Thornton,  umpire, 

>  Moore^B  Arb.  3416. 

*  The  Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  Oxford  meeting  in  1913,  adopted  a  code 
of  naval  warfare.    15  R.  D.  I.  n.  s.  ( 1913),  677  et  seq. 

*The  hktory  of  private  property  at  sea  in  discussed  by  Oppcuheim,  II,  M76 
and  by  Bentwich,  ch.  VII,    See  also  Lorebum,  R,,  Capture  at  aea,  London^  1913. 
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merebantmen.     Any  violation  of  these  rules  on  the  part  of  ratifying 

Powets  would  involve  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  and  in  the  case  of 

Deutral  property  injured  thereby,  would  give  rise  to  international  rec- 

lamatioiL.    Certain  kinds  of  enemy  vessels,  however,  are  immune  from 

^leisuref  e.  g»f  those  engaged  in  scientific  discovery,  coast  fishing  boats  and 

vessels  engaged  in  local  trade.*    Merchantmen  bound  for  enemy 

ports  in  ignorance  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  may  not  be  confiscated  if 

till  ignorant  at  the  time  of  capture,  but  they  may  be  detained  on  eon- 

ition  that  they  be  restored  at  the  end  of  the  war  or  indemnity  paid  if 

used  or  destroyed.    There  is  no  genera!  rule  as  to  the  exemption  of  mail- 

boate,  this  matter  being  usually  agreed  upon  in  special  treaties,  but 

enemy  mail  bags  are  immune  from  seizure.^ 

Although  neutral  property  enjoys  a  considerable  measure  of  immunity 
from  seizure  it  is  still  in  many  respects  subject  to  molestation  in  war,  by 
%nrtue  of  the  belligerent's  right  of  self-preserv^ation.  The  belligerent's 
light  of  interference  with  neutral  conmierce  falls  under  the  three  heads 
of  contraband,  blockade  w^d  unneutral  service.  Under  the  first,  he 
may  under  certain  conditions,  confiscate  neutral  property  which  may 
Laid  his  enemy  or  interfere  with  his  militar}^  operations;  ^  under  the 
id,  he  may  forbid  neutrals  to  have  any  communication  with  such 
[part  of  his  enemy's  maritime  frontier  as  he  can  effectually  watch,  con- 
ition  being  the  penalty  for  an  attempt  to  run  a  legitimately  estab- 


*  It  Mems  that  Turkey  did  not  observe  these  rules  in  her  recent  war  with  Italy, 

15  R,  D,  1,  N.  S.  (1913),  577-578.    Turkey  has  not  ratified  tho  Hague  Convention. 

On  the  exemption  of  coast  fishing  vessels  and  the  liability  to  capture  of  deep-sea  fish- 

I  see  the  recent  decision  of  the  British  prize  court  in  The  Berlin^  L.  R,  [1914] 

,  255,  Oct.  29,  1914  and  a  diacusaion  on  the  Paqitete  H&hana  and  othfr  prijsc 

I  by  RuflseU  T.  Mount  in  15  Colujiibia  L.  Rev.  (1915),  334-335. 

^Oppenheim,  II,  §  186.    It  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  this  diKcussion  to  enter 

\  Hie  details  of  the  conduct  of  maritime  warfiLre  and  its  relate^l  questions,  includ- 

;  neittndiiy.    These  matters  are  fully  discussed  in  the  more  important  works  on 

I  law  and  in  special  treatises. 
•The  intricate  rules  goveniing  contraband  carnage,  which  have  been  much  simpli- 
Ifed  by  the  Declaration  of  London,  will  be  found  discussed  in  Oppenheim,  II,  |39l 
I  in  the  special  works  cit4?d  by  him  at  the  head  of  Chapter  IV.    In  a  few  early 
^Ireatiaa,  it  was  provided  that  contraband  belonging  Ixd  subjects  of  the  other  contract- 
f  party,  could  not  be  confiscated,  but  merely  detained  or  used  in  consideration  of 
See  trcati^  between  U.  S.  and  Pmsaiaj  July  11,  1799  and  May  1,  1828, 
f,  'nwtiea,  II,  1490,  1499. 
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lished  blockade;  '  and  under  the  third,  he  may  forbid  neutral  vessels 
from  rendering  certain  services  which  may  directl}^  assist  his  enemy.- 
To  give  effect  to  these  rights,  the  beUigerent's  cruisers  may  visit  and 
search,  and  detain  any  suspected  neutral  vessel,  and  his  sanction  is  the 
power  to  confiscate  the  offending  vessel  or  cargo  after  it  has  been  con- 
demned in  the  belligerent's  prize  court,^  By  resistance  to  the  belliger- 
ent's right  of  visit  and  search,  the  neutral  constructively  assumes  enemy 
character  and  becomes  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation*  If  a  sus- 
pectrcd  vessel  is  found  innocent  by  a  prize  court  or  administrative  body, 
she  is  only  entitled  to  compensation  if  there  was  no  probable  cause  for 
her  detention.'*  The  abuse  by  belligerents  of  the  neutral  rights  of  the 
United  States  constitutes  an  important  chapter  in  the  diplomatic  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  vast  sums  have  been  collected,  particu- 
larly from  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  spoliations  upon  neutral 
American  commerce:^ 

The  belligerent  may,  subject  to  the  limitations  established  by  uni- 
formly recognized  practice,  fijc  upon  the  articles  which  he  will  regard  as 
contraband,  and  compel  neutrals  to  respect  his  decision,  under  penalty 
of  confiscation.  There  are  certain  international  rules  which  have  been 
adopted  and  have  received  general  sanction  at  recent  Conferences, 
particularly  the  London  Naval  Conference  of  1908,  and  certain  well- 
established  principles  of  prize  law,  which  belligerents  can  disregard  only 
at  the  risk  of  international  reclamation.  For  example,  the  seizure  of 
conditional  contraband  such  as  foodstuffs,  without  evidence  of  its  des- 
tination for  hostile  mifitary  use,  under  a  presumption  that  its  consign- 
ment to  enemy  commercial  ports  is  proof  of  its  intended  mihtary  use, 
is  an  abuse  of  belligerent  and  a  violation  of  neutral  rights  and  has  af- 
forded ground  for  diplomatic  claims.*    Vessels  violating  the  belligerent* s 

»  Oppiniheirn,  11,  §$  aeSr-SW. 

*  Ibid.  II,  5S  407^13. 
«  Bentwich,  laS. 

*  Ibid.,  109  and  casea  cited.  See  alao  the  Easlry  (Gt.  Brit.)  i^,  Japan*  Taka- 
bashi,  8*,  Internafcioniil  law  applied  to  the  Russo-Japanese  wttr,  New  York,  1908^ 
pp.  358,  739.  The  discuasione  before  the  LoDdon  Naval  Conference  on  the  question 
of  indemnities  to  released  ships  (Basis  12)  will  be  found  in  Cd.  4555  (Misc.  No.  o)^ 
1909, 187-188  and  Renault's  report  on  the  matter,  ibid.  338-339. 

*  See  Moore's  Dig.  VI.  S  1 W9. 

« See,  e,  g,,  Arabia  (U.  S-)  v.  Euseia,  For.  Rd.,  1904  and  1905,  and  AtUiape  (U.  8.)  v. 
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contraband  regulations  or  his  interpretationj  on  facts  or  law^  of  Ms 
right  of  capture  J  are  tried  in  his  municipal  prize  courts;  but  as  the  deci- 
sions of  these  courts  are  not  necessarily  binding  on  neutral  nations,  the 
latter  Lave  often  successfully  brought  intenmtional  claims  against 
erroneous  condemnations  by  municipal  prize  courts.^ 

JapoOi  Ruflstan  and  Japanese  Prijte  Cases,  II,  3SQ-402.  Germany  haa  been  required 
to  indemnify  the  U.  S.  ou  bcjhalf  of  the  owners  of  the  American  ship  WiUiam  P.  Frye, 
sunk  in  mid-ocean  by  the  converted  cruiser  Prim  Eitel  FrUdri^h  on  the  assumption 
that  her  car^o  of  wheat  destinetl  to  Queen stown  was  contraband^  and  justified  eupture 
of  the  vessel  and  eargo,  and  under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  captor,  the 
sinking  of  the  vessel,  Gemuiny'is  eontention  that  her  Jtabihty  waa  based  upon  the 
trciUica  of  179(>  and  1S28  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  (M alloy,  II,  H90 
and  1499),  appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  this  government  (New  York  Times, 
May  6),  although  no  claim  on  Ihia  ground  wtis  originally  advanced.  Belhgerents 
have  frequently  violated  the  rule  that  a  presumption  of  innocent  use  attaches  to  con- 
ditional contraband  not  consigncKl  to  a  military  base  or  destination  and  that  the  bur- 
den Ilea  upon  the  captor  to  prove,  and  not  upon  the  cargo  ow^ner  to  disprove,  ita 
iniended  hostile  military  use.  Legal  presumptions  and  the  burtlen  of  proof  play  an 
exceedingly  imix)rtant  part  in  claims  arising  out  of  captures  on  account  of  contraband. 
The  d^gnation  of  proviaiona  as  absolute  contraband  evoked  earnest  protests  from 
neutrals  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Bon^  Louis^  La  guerre  Russo-Japonaise  et 
la  neutrality,  Montpelier,  1909,  p,  227. 

*  See  infra,  p.  275  and  the  recent  award  of  the  Hague  court,  May  6, 1913,  in  the  caae 
of  the  Carthage  (France)  v.  Italy,  Jan,  26  and  Mar,  6,  1912,  7  A.  J.  I.  L.  623,  in  which 
Italy  was  held  liable  in  damages  for  the  capture  and  detention  of  a  neutral  vessel  and 
the  confiscation  of  an  aeroplane  on  board,  the  aeizure  having  been  made  without  suf- 
ficient grounds  to  assert  the  hostile  destination  of  the  aeroplane.  Hostile  destination 
being  a  condition  of  contraband,  the  most  important  difTerence  between  absolute  and 
conditional  contraband  liea  in  the  presumptions  of  hostile  use  arising  out  of  its  con- 
signment. Thus,  absolute  contraband  consigned  to  enemy  territory  is  presumed  to 
be  destined  for  hostile  military  use^  and  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  applies. 
Conditional  contraband,  on  the  other  hand,  is  presumed  ti>  have  a  non-hostile  destina- 
tion unless  consigned  to  the  miliUiry  arm  of  the  government,  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  the  captor  hjus  the  burden  of  overcoming  the  presumption.  Oppenheim,  II, 
i  395;  Hirschmann,  Otto,  Das  interaationale  Prisenrecht,  Mtinchen,  1912,  §  38*  The 
generally  accepted  rule  now  is  that  the  doctrine  of  continuous  voyage  does  not  apply 
to  conditional  contraband.  Again,  gix>ds  found  in  an  enemy's  ship  are  presumt^d  to 
be  enemy's  pr<iperty.  The  neutraJ  must  prove  its  neutrai  ownerships  the  evidence 
required  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  matter  of  ownership  ia  often  a 
determining  issue  in  prize  cases.  In  the  case  of  the  Manouha  (France)  v,  Italy,  Jan.  26 
and  Mar.  6,  1912,  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  indemnity  was  awarded  for  the  capture 
and  detention  of  a  vessel  having  on  board  certain  suspected  enezny  soldiers,  the 
ground  of  awartl  being  that  no  demand  for  their  surrender  had  been  made;  see  Robert 
Ruz^  in  46  R.  D.  I.  (1914),  101-130.  Sec  alao  cases  reported  in  Moore*s  Arb.  3843- 
3885. 
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Since  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  a  blockade  to  be  binding 
must  be  effective,  which  means,  accordjBg  to  the  Anglo-American 
practice,  that  the  force  maintaining  the  blockade  must  be  sufficient  to 
make  it  dangerous  for  neutrals  to  enter.  Thus,  the  interference  with 
neutral  commerce  by  the  establishment  of  a  paper  blockade  of  ports  in 
the  hands  of  insurgents  has  in  numerous  cases  been  held  to  involve  the 
responsibility  of  the  state,  ^    Similarly,  erroneous  notice  of  the  blockade 

The  impfirtial  student  of  international  law  must  have  greeted  with  astooishmecit 
Great  Britain's  recent  radical  departure  from  the  accepted  principlea  of  maritime 
law  in  war,  a  course  pjievously  Bubversive  of  the  nghts  of  ueutrak.  It  seems  in- 
conceivable that  Great  Britain  could  have  expected  neutral  nationa  to  consent  to  the 
practical  abrogation  of  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  conditional  contraband 
in  the  matter  of  lioatile  and  innocent  destination,  and  of  the  presiunptions  thereto 
attaching,  sm  well  as  the  remarkable  enlargement  of  the  contraband  Ibts.  The  Order 
in  Council  of  October  29,  1914  pro\ndes  that  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Art,  35 
of  the  Declaration  of  Ixjndon,  which  renders  conditional  contraband  liable  to  capture 
only  if  destincni  "for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  or  of  a  government  department  of 
the  enemy  state/'  conditional  contraband  "shall  be  liable  to  capUu^  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  a  neutral  port  if  the  goods  are  consigned  'to  order,'  or  if  the  ship's 
[mpers  do  not  show  who  is  the  consignee  of  the  goods  or  if  they  show  a  consignee 
of  the  goods  in  territorj'  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy."  (According  to  press 
reports,  Germany  now  seems  to  have  proclaimed  a  somewhat  similar  rule*)  More^ 
over,  *Hhe  owner  of  the  goods"  mui*i  **  prove  that  their  destination  was  innocent.'* 
Not  only  has  the  immunity  of  conditional  contraband  from  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  continuous  voyages  been  practically  set  aside^  but  conditional  contraband 
bound  for  any  neutral  port,  if  consigned  **to  order'*  is  confiscable.  Moreover,  the 
establiiibc*!  rule  that  the  captor  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  hostile  destination  of 
conditional  contraband,  a  rule  which  Great  Britain  earnestly  Bupfx>rled  during  and 
after  the  Husao-JapaneHe  Wiir,  has  been  completely  reversed  by  the  Order.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  Sir  Edward  Grey's  oonlention  in  the  Oldhamia  ease  against 
Russia,  Jan.  4  and  Aug.  22,  1910,  Misc.  No,  1,  1912,  Ql  GOll,  pp.  15-17,  Great 
Britain  has  left  very  hi  tie  on  the  non-contraband  list.  In  a^ldition,  if  a  neutral  vessel 
has  proceeded  to  an  enemy  port  with  false  papers,  she  is  liable  to  capture  and  con- 
demnation "if  she  is  encountered  before  the  end  of  her  next  voyage.*'  Unless  neutral 
governments  have  acquiesced  in  these  Napc»leonic  restrictions  upon  neutral  com- 
merce, and  thereby  estopped  themselves  from  supporting  diplomatic  claims  of  their 
citiKens  miataining  injury  by  these  violations  of  international  law,  it  would  seem  that 
Great  Britain  is  laying  the  ground  for  a  large  ninnber  of  just  pecuniary  claimfl  by 
neutral  nations  on  behalf  of  their  citizens.  The  rtH'cmtly  establiahe*!  "subra&rine 
blockatle"  of  Great  Britain  by  Germany,  which  ha;^  already  resulted  in  the  sinking  of 
neutral  ships,  and  Great  Britain's  recently  instituted  qua^-blockade  of  Germany, 
incidentally  interdicting  commerce  with  neutjal  Europ^n  porta,  will  undoubtedly 
give  rise  to  numeroxia  pecuniary  claims. 

» Comp.  Gen.  des  .^sphaltes  (Gt,  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  331, 
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of  a  port  causing  an  abandonment  of  the  voyage  was  held  to  justify 
an  award.'  The  rules  relating  to  notice  must  be  atrictly  followed, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  having  an  intention  to  run  a  blockade,^ 
The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  blockade  is  confiscation  of  vessel  and 
cargo,  for  knowledge  of  the  oii^Tier  of  the  cargo  is  presumed.  Numerous 
international  claims  have  been  brought  arising  out  of  the  decisions  of 
prize  courts  which  had  condemned  and  confiscated  vessels  for  violation 
of  a  blockade.^ 

Prize  courts  are  established  in  the  interests  of  neutrals  and  belliger- 
ents. The  belligerents  wish  to  be  protected  by  a  decision  of  these  mu- 
nicipal courts,  instituted  by  themselves,  against  the  claims  of  neutrals 
based  on  alleged  unjustifiable  captures.  Numerous  claims  have  been 
paid  on  account  of  unlawful  seiisures  of  neutral  vessels  or  cargo,  where 
the  prize  court  held  the  seizure  to  have  been  iUegal  and  without  probable 
cause. "*  As  prize  courts  are  municipal  coiu-ts  interpreting  interna- 
tional law,  their  judgments  are  not  necessarily  internationally  binding,^ 
Indemnities  have  frequently  been  awarded  by  arbitral  courts  or  have 
been  arranged  through  diplomatic  settlements  on  claims  arising  out  of 
Ti^Tongful  condemnations  by  national  prize  courts,**    By  Convention  XII 

336;  Orinoco  Aflphalt  Co.  (Germany)  v.  Venezuela,  ^nd.  586;  De  Caro  (Italy)  t>. 
Venezuela,  ihid.  810;  Martini,  ibid.  819,  and  cases  before  the  AnglcHChiloan  Tribunal 
of  1893:  Williamson,  Balfour  (Gt,  Brit.)  v.  Chile,  Reel,  pres,  al  Trib.  Anglo^^hileno, 
m,  aa5;  Sl.  Mary's  Bay,  ibid.  557. 

*Boj/n€,  Mommvih  and  Hi^a  (Gt  Brit.)  y»  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb. 
3923-3028. 

*  Hale'e  Rep.  127.  See  Porteudic  claims,  in  which  France  was  he!d  Uablc  for  failyre 
to  properly  notify  a  blockade.  30  St.  Pap.  581;  34  iMd,  1036;  42  ibid,  1377;  Moore's 
Arb*  4937,  and  note  in  Lapradelle's  Recueil,  p.  538. 

» Moore's  Arb.  3885-3923. 

*  See,  €.  g.y  cases  of  the  BntiBh  schooners  E,  R,  Ntckersortf  and  Wary  illegally 
seised  during  war  with  Spain,  Sen.  Doc.  31B,  57th  Cong.,  1st  aess.,  32  Stat.  L,  552; 
The  Eastry  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Japan,  Takahashi,  op.  cU.,  739,  358;  Manouha  (France)  v, 
Italy,  tiipro,  7  A.  L,  I.  J.,  629.  Certain  cases  reported  in  Moore's  Arb.,  ch.  LXVI, 
p.  3815  €t  9eq, 

*  As  between  private  parties^  the  decree  of  a  prize  court  is  a  judgmeiit  in  a  pro- 
ceeding in  rem,  and  hence  is  conclusive  against  aU  the  world  as  to  matters  within  ita 
iurisdiction.   Gushing  p.  Laird,  107  U.  S.  69. 

•Certain  cases  in  Moore's  Arb.,  ch.  LXVI,  p.  3815  ei  seq.  and  cssca  in  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  Takahashi,  op,  cit. 

See  also  treaties  between  United  States  and  Venezuela,  May  1,  1852,  M alloy,  II, 
1S42;  United  States  and  Two  Sidliee,  Oct.  H,  1832,  20  St.  Pap.  277;  France  and 
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cf  tfac  Stoood  H^goe  CanfereDce,  as  yet  unratified,  an  iBtemational 
pdmt  etmrt  to  serve  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  decisions  of  national 
pcnr  courts  was  provided  for.^ 

A  etpband  merchant  vessel  may  not  as  a  rule  be  destroyed  instep 
of  being  coodiwled  to  a  port  of  a  prize  courts  since  the  transfer  of  title 
obIj  beecmeB  final  after  adjudication  by  a  prize  court.  The  few  exeep- 
tiotts  to  this  rule  are  based  upon  necessity,  each  counto'^  having  its  own 
regalatkms.  A  frequent  justification  for  destruction  Is  the  unsea worthy 
condition  of  the  prize  which  prevents  sending  her  in  for  adjudication, 
or  the  inability  of  the  captor  to  spare  a  prize  crew.^  If  the  capture  is 
flubaequently  held  by  a  prize  court  to  have  been  lawful,  the  neutral 
owner  of  goods  on  the  destroyed  vessel  appears  to  have  no  claim  to 
indemnity.* 

The  seizure  by  a  belligerent  of  any  enemy  or  neutral  vessel  or  cargo 
within  the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  Power  has  given  rise  to  numer- 
ous cases  before  prize  courts.  It  is  clear  that  such  violation  of  neutral 
territory'  renders  the  belligerent  liable  to  the  neutral,  and  the  latter 
may  rightfully  demand  the  restitution  of  the  captured  v^sel/     Lord 


Bimnl,  Aug.  21, 1828,  16  St.  Pap.  1242 1  United  States  and  Portu^l,  Jan.  19,  1832, 19 
St.  Fiip,  1379;  Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  May  5,  1829,  18  St,  Pap.  689;  France  &od 
United  States,  July  4,  1831,  Moore's  Arb.  4447-M85, 
'  Oppenheiin,  S  192;  Soutt,  J.  fi..  The  Hague  Peace  Conferences^  ch.  X,  pp.  465- 

611- 

*  See  Oppenheiin,  |  194,  in  which  numerous  groundB  are  stated  which  have  justi- 
fied dt«truetion.  Under  the  Oxford  rules  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  ( 1913), 
di*truction  is  only  permitted  if  the  safety  of  the  captor  ahip  or  the  success  of  actual 
piVBent  military  operations  requires  it  (Art,  104).  In  Arts.  107,  113  and  114  indem- 
nititB  are  provided  for  in  cii»e  the  capture,  seizure  or  destruction  b  held  unwar- 
ranted. See  article  by  C-  II.  Huberich,  The  destruction  of  neutral  prii&es  aod  the 
Genual^  prize  code,  10  Illinois  L.  Rev,  (1915),  5^10. 

*  Oppenheim,  S  194,  and  the  Glilra,  Hamburg  prize  court,  Jan.  29,  1915  (note  in 
10  III  L.  Rev.  [1915K  10).  But  set*  probable  effect  of  Art.  3  of  Convention  XII,  Scott» 
4S&,  The  leadJng  authorities  on  German  pri*e  law  are  of  the  op'mion  that  oompensa- 
lion  is  due  to  the  neutral  owner  of  gooda  on  the  destroyed  vessel.  Citations  by  C.  H, 
Httbericb  in  10  Illinois  L.  Rev.  (1915),  10. 

*  Art.  3  of  Convention  XI 11  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  makes  it  obligatory 
IBOii  auch  neutral  Power  to  **  employ  the  means  at  its  diBpoaal  to  release  the  priie 
w^tli  officers  and  crew."  Oppenheim,  11,  §  360;  Scott,  I,  G3Q  ei  j^.  See  The 
fllMdb.  101  U.  S.  37|  a  Confeflerate  erui^u-  seized  by  United  States  in  territorial  wa- 
im  of  Bii»AiI.    f>ri  ^^^'  reparation  made  to  Braail,  see  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  1090.    See 
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Stowell  and  Jastice  Story  in  several  prize  cases  decided  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  centur>S  hM  that  the  claim  for  restitution  could  be 
made  by  the  neutral  government  only/  and  not  by  the  captured  vessel, 
for  as  between  the  belligerents  the  capture  was  rightful.^  However, 
the  British-American  Mixed  CommissioD  of  1871,  in  piissing  upon  the 
claim  of  the  Sir  William  Peel^  which  was  decided  adversely  to  the 
vessel  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  held  that  a  neutral  vessel 
could  institute  a  claim  for  capture  in  neutral  waters,  regardless  of  any 
protest  by  the  territorial  neutral.^  Affirmative  duties  are  now  incum- 
bent upon  a  neutral  to  prevent  any  violation  of  his  neutrality  by  a 
belligerent  seizure  in  liis  territorial  waters,  for  a  breach  of  wliich  his 
o^Ti  responsiijility  may  properly  be  invoked."*  In  land  warfare^  injuries 
inflicted  by  belligerents  in  permitting  bullets  to  fall  into  neutral  terri- 
tory, constitute  a  violation  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  neutral 
and  justify  international  reclamation  against  the  wrongdoing  belliger- 
ents. Violation  of  a  nation's  neutrality  by  a  beUigerent  entails  inter- 
national responsibility, 

♦ 
§  107,  Neutral  Obligatioos, 

The  state  of  war  casts  upon  neutrals  numerous  duties  incident  to  the 
maintenance  of  neutrality,  for  a  ^dolation  of  which  duties  liability  is  in- 
curred  either  toward  the  belligerent  or  toward  neutrals  who  sustain 
injury  thereby.^     A  neutral  must  prevent  a  beUigerent  from  setting 


also  The  Chesapeake^  Moore'a  Dig.  VII^  937,  and  cases  mentioQed  in  same  volume, 
S13M. 

^  The  Diiigentia,  1  Dodaon,  412;  Eliza  Anne,  1  Dodson,  244  {dictum)\  The  /Inna, 
5  Roh,  373;  The  Sir  Wmiam  Fed,  5  WaU.  517;  The  Anm,  3  Wheat.  447.  Sw  alao 
Dana's  WTieaton,  §  430  and  note;  the  Twee  Gt^oederg,  3  Rob.  162,  and  Oppenheim, 
11,  §  362. 

»  The  Anm,  3  Vtlieat.  447;  The  Sir  Willium  Peel,  5  Wall  517. 

•The  Sir  William  Fed  (Gu  Brit.)  n.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore*a  Arb.  394S; 
Lawrence's  Wheaton,  2nd  ed,,  716. 

*  Oppenheim,  11,  Jl  360-3G3.    8ee  Commodore  Stewart's  case,  1  Ct.  Ci  1 13. 

•  It  will  not  be  fjossible  to  refer  Ui  these  duties  in  any  detail.  These  obligations  of 
neutrals  are  now  largely  codified  in  Con\Tntion  V  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons  in  war  on  land  and  in 
Convention  XIII  concerning  the  lights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  maritime  war. 
See  Scott,  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  I,  541  W  seq.,  620  el  aeq.;  Oppenheim ^  11,  §  313 
d  »eq,;  WesUake,  11,  n7--U9,  284-287,  321-331;  Moore'a  Dig.  VI,  j  lOSO;  Dupuis, 
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up  prize  courts  on  his  neutral  territory.  This  practice  was  not  con- 
sidered illegitimate  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  after  the  United 
States  in  1793  had  refused  permission  to  France  to  act  up  prize  courts  in 
United  States  territor>%  it  became  the  recognized  rule  that  such  a 
use  of  neutral  territorj'  by  belligerents  is  a  violation  of  neutrality  and 
entails  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  neutral,^  This  rule  is  con- 
firmed by  Article  4  of  Convention  XIII  of  the  Second  Hague  Confer- 
ence.- 

So  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  a  neutral  must  prevent  a  belligerent  man- 
of-war  from  cruising  within  his  territorial  waters  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  enemy  vessels  leaving  his  ports.  It  has  already  been  ob- 
served that  a  neutral  must  use  diligence  to  prevent  hostilities  being 
carried  on  in  his  territorial  waters,  and  that  an  enemy  attacked  may 
invoke  this  neutral  protection,  for  a  failure  to  extend  which  the  neutral 
is  liable.^ 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  which  the  obUgation  of  impartiality 
makes  incumbent  upon  neutrals  is  the  use  of  **due  dihgence** — in 
Articles  8  and  25  of  Convention  XIII,  it  reads  ^*the  means  at  [theirl 
disposar^^to  prevent  their  subjects  from  building  and  fitting  out 
vessels  within  their  jurisdiction  or  the  departure  of  vessels  intended 

Le  droit  de  la  guerre  niaritime,  Paris,  1912,  ch.  12.  On  Convention  V,  see  A.  S.  de 
Bustamente  in  2  A.  J.  L  L,  (1908),  95^120;  Einlcke,  P.,  Rechte  and  Pflichten  der 
neuiralen  MHchte  im  Seekrieg,  Tubingen,  1912. 

*  Wheaton,  as  representative  of  the  United  States,  obtained  heavj'  indemnitiea 
from  Denmark  for  such  breacbes  of  neutrality  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  Treaty 
of  March  2S,  1830,  Moore*«  Arb.  4549-4573.  Spaio  was  similarly  held  liable  under 
the  Florida  treaty  of  Feb.  32;  1819,  Moore's  Arb.  4487,  4513.  The  United  States  a»* 
Bumed  heavy  liabilities  under  Art.  7  of  the  Jay  treaty  of  Nov;  19,  1794,  for  such  use 
of  its  territory  by  France.    Moore's  Arb.  3967  et  seq.,  3981;  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  |  lOSO, 

•Oppenheim,  11,  §327. 

'  But  where  the  claimant  vessel  began  the  hostihties  upon  her  captor,  she  forfeits 
neutral  protection.  The  Annej  3  Wheat,  435.  The  claim  of  the  Brig  General  Arm' 
strtmg  (U.  8.)  v.  Portugal,  attacked  by  a  British  v^«el  in  FayaJ,  was  dismissed  because 
the  brig  had  failed  to  notify  the  Portuguese  authorities  of  the  neeessity  of  protec- 
tion and  because  they  were  not  physically  in  a  position  to  protect.  Moon^'s  Arb. 
1071-1132;  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  1000  and  authorities  there  cited.  The  decision  has  beeo 
severely  cnUciased.  Lapradelle  and  Politis,  Recueil,  1, 650  d  ^e^.  If  the  recent  report 
of  the  ainking  of  the  German  cruiser  Dresden  by  a  British  war-vessel  in  territorial 
Wftten  of  Chile  proves  true,  it  is  possible  that  Germany  will  make  a  claim  upon  Chile:, 
and  it  seems  oertnin  that  Chile  would  have  a  good  claim  against  Great  Britain, 
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for  warlike  ptuposeg,  and  to  prevent  either  belligerent  from  making 
use  of  neutral  ports  as  a  base  of  naval  operations*' 

While  a  neutral  Power  incurs  no  responsibility  from  the  fact  that  in- 
dividoals  leave  its  territory  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  a  beUigerent,  it  is 
ressponsibie  if  it  permits  enlistment  on  its  territory  by  either  of  the  bel- 
ligerents.- It  is  also  bomid  to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  hostile 
expeditions  from  being  organized  in  its  territory  to  operate  against 
either  belligerent.*  A  neutral  Power,  however,  is  not  bound  to  prevent 
the  export  or  transit  of  arms  or  an^^thing  which  may  be  of  use  to  an 
army  or  fleet.*  Such  trade  is  merely  subject  to  the  beUigerent  rights  of 
capture  as  contraband,  the  neutral  state  incurring  no  responsibility  in 
the  matter. 


§  108.  State  Indemnity. 

It  remains  merely  to  note  that  it  is  becoming  a  growing  practice  for 
nations  to  alleviate  the  individual  losses  sustained  during  war,  for  which 
no  legal  liability  is  incurred,  by  making  voluntary  awards  of  indemnity 
as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favor,  in  order  to  distribute  the  loss  equally 
over  the  whole  nation^  This  beneficent  practice  was  begun  by  France 
in  1792  and  other  states  have  from  time  to  time  followed  this  worthy 
example,^    The  statute  making  the  appropriation  may  limit  the  classes 

*  These  obligations  had  their  oriKin  in  the  Three  Rules  of  Washington,  applied 
in  the  Geneva  ArbitratioD,  Moore's  Arb.  4057—4178.  See  Convention  XllI,  2nd 
Hague  Conference,  Arts.  6  ei  atq.;  Hershey,  ch,  XXXI* 

*  Arts.  4  and  6  of  Convention  V,  The  UniU*d  States  and  British  neutraJity  kwa 
which  prohibit  citizens  and  subjects  from  enhsting  within  the  jurisdiction  (or  by 
British  law^  even  without  his  Majesty's  Dominions)  exceed  the  requirements  of  in- 
ternational law. 

*  But  its  negligence  must  be  clearly  proved.    See  cases  in  Moore's  Arb.  4027-4066. 

*  Art.  7  of  Convention  V. 

» France,  law  of  Aug.  11,  1792,  Feb,  27,  1793,  Nys,  III,  456,  458;  Law  of  Sept.  6, 
1871,  July  28.  1874  and  Aug.  16,  1876,  65  St.  Pap.*71  and  621;  For.  Rel.,  1884,  357. 
Bentwich,  pp.  42-43,  citea  various  cases  of  voluntary  indemnitiejs  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Great  Britain.  Germany  in  1871  extended  the  indemnity  to  Ger- 
mans and,  in  the  case  of  movables,  to  subjects  of  such  neutral  states  only  as  promised 
reciprocal  treatment  in  a  similar  case.  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  905,  and  especially  Ivirchen- 
beim^  a.  V*"  KrieigBSchttden,  in  8 tengel-Fleiseh mannas  W4irterbiich,  Tubingen,  1913. 
Bentwich  cites  England's  generous  conduct  after  the  South-African  War  (p.  44). 
Great  Britain  also  made  compensation  to  deported  neutrals.  26  Law  Mag.  and  Rev.^ 
486;  For.  ReL,  1903,  479-480;  28  Clunet  (1901),  189.    See  also  U.  S.  Act  of  April  9, 
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of  the  beneficiaries  as  the  state  deems  best,  so  that  occasionally  foreigners 
have  not  been  included  among  those  indemnified*  By  treaty,  diplomatic 
arrangement  or  arbitral  convention  the  Latin- American  states  and  cer- 
tain others  among  the  weaker  countries  have  at  times  been  compelled 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  to  assume  a  hea\y  liabihty,  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  for  injuries  sustained  by  aliens  during 
war.^ 

The  war  indemnities  which  are  often  exact^ed  from  the  conquered 
nation  by  the  victor  at  the  end  of  a  war  frequently  have  been  used  in 
part  to  compensate  subjects  who  have  sustained  injurv^  during  the  w^ar.^ 

The  growing  tendency  to  impose  upon  belligerents  and  neutrals  a 
strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of  war  in  the  interests  of  private  prop- 
erty, under  penalty  of  pecuniar}^  hability,  and  to  regard  war  as  a  national 
disaster,  the  burdens  of  which  shall  be  distributed  equally  over  the 
whole  nation,  should  not  be  permitted  to  l>e  interrupted  or  impaired. 

1816,  supra f  and  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act;  Briggs  i».  U.  S.,  143  V.  S. 
*j4B.  Latin-Anierican  atiitea  often  establi^  clauns  comfaissions  after  a  civil  Wttr  for 
deciding  cltiinriB  arising  out  of  war  injuries.  See  also  treaty  between  United  States  and 
Switzerland,  Nov.  25,  1850,  Art.  2,  MaHoy,  II,  1765,  providing  for  equality  with 
natives  with  raspect  to  war  indpmniUcs. 

1  Many  European  countries  pressed  claims  against  Chile  arising  out  of  her  war 
of  1S70-1S83  w^ith  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Large  indemnities  were  paid.  Moorc^s  Arb, 
4016  (Germany).  Some  were  aubmitted  t^j  arbitratioa.  Seijaa,  V,  544-551;  73  St. 
Pap.  1211;  79  ihifL  670  (Italy);  Martens,  Nouv.  rec,  g<5n.,  2«  ser.,  U,  638  (Belgium); 
74  8t.  Pap.  12S,  131,  and  79  ibid.  671  (France)  j  77  Su  Pap,  826  (SwiUerland);  82 
St,  Pap.  1292  (Portugal);  76  St.  Pap.  98;  Martens,  Nouv,  rec.  g^n.,  2*  ser.,  12,  pp, 
507-509  (Austria-Hungary).  See  also  For.  Reb,  lS8:i,  97  and  For.  Rel,  1896,  42,  See 
also  claims  conventions  between  Italy  and  Uruguay ,  Apr,  5,  1H73,  63  St.  Pap,  1322; 
Sardinia  and  Argentine,  August  31,  1858,  49  St.  Pap,  477,  480;  Great  Britain- France 
and  Uruguay,  June  28,  1862,  63  St.  Pap.  1063;  France  and  New  Granada,  Ecuador 
and  Venezuela,  49  St.  Pap.  1301;  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua  (seizures  of  neutral 
property  and  personal  injuries)  For.  Rel,  1894,  A  pp.  1,  234-363;  Moore*H  Arb.  4966; 
Great  Britain  and  China,  1S99  {Kowshifig  case),  Pari.  Pap.  (Cd.  93)  China,  No.  1. 
1900. 

'  E.  g.,  France  ik  China,  treaty  of  Oct.  25,  1860,  Art.  V,  Hertslet's  China  Treaties, 
3rd  etL,  London,  1908,  I,  289;  France  and  Madagascar,  French  domestic  commiasioii, 
March  18,  1886,  77  8t.  Pap.  801,  78  8t.  Pap.  708;  Great  Britain  and  South  .Airic^n 
Republic,  Aug.  3,  1881,  72  8t.  Pap.  900;  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  Jan.  9,  1872,  La  FoD- 
taine,  1«7-170;  Chile  and  Peru,  Oct.  20,  1883,  Art.  12,  La  Fontaine,  592,  593. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

INTERNATIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE— Con- 
tinued.    CONTRACTUAL  CLAIMS 

«  1-09.  Exceptional  Position  of  Claims  Arising  out  of  Contracts. 

liiplomatic  protection  is  often  invoked  by  citizens  of  one  country 
^    oases  arising  out  of  contracts  entered  into  with  citizens  of  another, 
^^^  ^th  a  foreign  government.    Coincident  with  the  constant  growth  of 
^t-emational  intercourse  and  the  exploitation  of  backward  countries 
^y  foreign  capital,  this  class  of  cases  has  assumed  large  proportions  and 
^^^  given  rise  to  many  perplexing  and  delicate  diplomatic  situations. 
^The  United  States  and  one  or  two  other  important  governments  have 
differentiated  these  claims  from  tortious  claims  arising  out  of  direct 
injuries  committed  by  an  authority  of  the  state  against  the  person  or 
property  of  their  citizens,  either  by  declining  to  interpose  in  behalf  of 
their  contracting  citizens  or  else  by  exercising  more  than  ordinary 
scrutiny  over  a  cause  of  action  having  its  origin  in  contract.     Funda- 
mentally, it  is  the  denial  of  justice  which  is  the  necessary  condition  for 
the  interposition  of  a  government  on  behalf  of  its  citizen  prejudiced  by 
breach  of  contract.    As  a  general  rule,  before  a  claim  originating  in  a 
contract  can  come  within  the  category  of  a  denial  of  justice  it  must 
have  been  submitted  to  the  courts  for  such  judicial  determination  as  is 
provided  by  the  local  law  or  in  the  contract.    Until  such  submission, 
the  government's  right  of  interposition  has  not  yet  accrued.     The 
qualifications  of  this  principle  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

§  110.  Three  Classes  of  Contractual  Claims.    Distinctions. 

There  are  three  important  classes  of  contract  claims:  first,  those 
arising  out  of  contracts  concluded  between  individuals  who  are  citizens 
of  different  countries;  second,  those  arising  out  of  contracts  between 
the  citizen  and  a  foreign  government;  and  third,  claims  arising  out  of 
the  unpaid  bonds  of  a  government  held  by  the  citizen  of  another.    The 
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failure  of  some  publicists  to  distinguiBh  these  claasea  clearly  in  their 
discussion  of  the  Bubject  especially  the  failure  to  distinguish  the  second 
from  the  third  class,  Ims  brought  about  some  confusion.  When  they 
state,  as  many  of  them  do,  that  on  principle  there  can  be  no  interven- 
tion in  claims  arising  out  of  contract,  they  really  mean  to  confine  their 
assertion  to  the  case  of  claims  arising  out  of  unpaid  bonds  and  not  con- 
tracts in  general.  This  distinction,  as  wiU  be  observ^ed  hereafter,  is 
important,  inasmuch  as  there  is  far  less  reason  for  govenunental  inter- 
vention to  secure  the  payment  of  defaulted  bonds  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment than  there  is  in  the  case  of  breaches  of  concession  and  similar 
contracts. 

Hall  fails  properly  to  note  the  distinction  between  contract  and  other 
claims.  He  recognizes  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  practice  of  govern- 
ments in  supporting  claims  arising  out  of  a  default  of  a  foreign  state 
in  paying  the  interest  or  principal  of  loans  made  to  it,  and  the  complaints 
of  persons  sustaining  injury  in  other  ways.  He  admits  that  in  the 
former  case  governments  generally  decline  interposition,  whereas  in 
the  latter  it  is  a  matter  of  expediency  whether  in  the  particular  case 
their  right  of  interposition  shall  be  exercised.  After  giving  the  reasons 
why  public  loans  should  not  become  a  cause  of  international  interven- 
tion, he  states  that,  fundamentally, 

"there  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  wrongs  inflicted  by  breach 
of  a  monetary  agreement  and  other  wrongs  for  which  the  state,  as  itself 
the  wrongdoer,  is  immediately  responsible,*'  ' 

While  the  statement  is  technically  correct,  it  is  apt  to  be  misleading, 
inasmuch  as  it  treats  ordinary  contract  claims  and  those  arising  out 
of  tort  as  forming  one  class,  whereas  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  them.  This  consists  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  contractual 
claims  the  active  notice  taken  by  the  state  of  the  wrong  done  its  citizen 
is  deferred  until  he  has  exhausted  his  local  judicial  remedies  and  a  de^ 
nial  of  justice  is  established,  whereas  in  claims  arising  out  of  t<)rt,  if 
chargeable  to  a  government  authority,  interposition  is  generally  im- 

•  Hall,  6th  ed.,  275-276.  See  also  Fid  (Hay,  comimsaioner,  U.  S*-Venczuelan  com* 
mlasion  of  Dec.  6,  1885,  who  coofiidered  the  tliJTpreiice  one  in  ili-grco  only.  He  bf^ 
lievtKi  that  a  contractual  claim  for  building  a  public  work  and  one  founded  on  non- 
pay  raent  of  a  public  debt  are  the  same^  both  being  vohnitarj^  engagement*.  Opinions 
of  the  commiasion  (Washington,  1890),  335,  Moore's  Arb.  3650. 
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ttiediate;  and  in  the  further  fact  that  wider  discretion  is  usually  ex- 
ercised by  the  protecting  state  in  the  enforcement  of  contractual  claims 
^tian  of  those  purely  tortious  in  origin, 

Vestlake  is  one  of  the  few  writers  who  properly  distinguish  the  caae 

^*    ordinar>'  contract  claims — for  example,  those  arising  out  of  supplies 

^^niisbed  the  government  or  out  of  concession  contracts  concluded  be- 

*''^?Mi  a  citizen  and  a  foreign  government — and  the  case  of  unpaid 

^Hiiiiids  which  constitute  part  of  a  public  loan. 

In  the  case  of  ordinary  contract  claims,  he  saya, 

*  tliere  is  a  petition  of  right,  a  court  of  claims^  or  an  appropriate  ad- 
^tiinistrative  tribunal  before  which  to  go.  The  case  is  not  essentially 
^liferent  from  any  other  arising  between  man  and  man.  The  foreigner 
Vho  has  contracted  with  the  government  has  not  elected  to  place  liim- 
^elf  at  its  mercy,  and  the  rule  of  equal  treatment  with  nationals  requires 
that  he  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  established  procedure,  while 
if  in  a  rare  instance  there  is  no  such  establishod  procedure^  or  it  proves 
l>e  a  mockery,  the  other  rule  of  protecting  subjects  against  a  flagrant 
'denial  of  justice  also  comes  in.  But  public  loans  are  contracted  by 
acts  of  a  legislative  nature,  and  when  their  terms  are  afterwards  modi- 
fied to  the  disadvantage  of  the  l>ondholders  this  is  done  by  other  acts 
of  a  legislative  nature,  which  are  not  questionable  by  any  proceeding 
in  the  country.  If  therefore  the  rule  of  equal  treatment  with  nationals 
l>e  looked  to,  the  foreign  bondholder  has  no  case  unless  he  is  discrimi* 
nated  against.  And  if  the  rule  of  protecting  subjects  against  a  flagrant 
deniid  of  justice  be  looked  to,  the  reduction  of  interest  or  capital  is  al- 
ways put  on  the  ground  of  the  inability  of  the  country  to  pay  more — 
a  foreign  government  is  scarcely  able  to  determine  whether  or  how  far 
that  plea  is  true — supposing  it  to  be  true,  the  provisions  which  all 
legislations  contain  for  the  relief  of  insolvent,  debtors  prove  that  honest 
inability  to  pay  is  regarded  as  a  title  to  consideration — and  the  holder 
of  a  bond  enforceable  only  through  the  intervention  of  his  government 
18  trying,  when  he  seeks  that  intervention,  to  exercise  a  different  right 
from  that  of  a  person  whose  complaint  is  the  gross  defect  of  a  remedial 
prooefiB  which  by  general  understanding  ought  to  ejdst  and  be  effective/'  ^ 
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'  I  111,  Absence  of  Governmental  Interest. 

The  first  class  of  cases,  contracts  between  individualSi  can  give  rise 
only  to  an  action  in  the  courts  for  breach  of  contract.    The  government 
of  the  foreigner  is  in  no  wise  concerned  unless  the  local  courts  deny  or 
1  WeeOake,  I,  2iid  ed.,  333-333. 
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imdiily  delay  justice,  in  which  event  the  government's  right  of  inter- 
position rests  on  the  denial  of  justice  alone  and  disregards  the  fact  that 
the  claim  had  its  origin  in  a  contract.  This  rule  has  generally  been 
followed  by  the  govormnents  of  contracting  citizens,  and  has  been 
applied  by  international  commissions.^ 


CONTRACrrs  BETWEEN  CITIZEN  AND   FOREIGN  GOVERNMENT 

§  112.  Formal  Interfiosition  not  Customary. 

A  more  doulitful  case  arises  where  the  contract  has  been  concluded 
between  the  citizen  and  the  foreign  government.  It  is  not  proposed 
here  to  discuss  the  question  of  unpaid  bonds,  for  this  is  a  distinct  branch 
of  the  subject,  although  some  writers  do  not  observe  it  as  such.  The 
contracts  now  in  question  are  such  as  are  made  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ment for  the  supply  of  material,  for  the  execution  of  public  works,  or 
for  the  exercise  of  concessions  of  various  kinds.  Here  again  the  general 
rule  followed  by  the  United  States,  although  not  by  all  other  govern- 
ments, is  that  a  contract  claim  cannot  give  rise  to  the  diplomatic  iuter- 
position  of  the  government  unless,  after  an  exhaustion  of  local  remedies, 
there  has  been  a  denial  of  justice,  or  some  flagrant  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  The  use  of  good  offices  is,  however,  usually  sanctioned. 
While  the  rule  is  fairly  clear,  its  application  and  its  exceptions  are  vague, 
due  principall}^  to  the  fact  that  the  intervening  government  inteqjrete 
for  itself  what  is  a  denial  of  justice  and  frequently  concludes  that  harsh 
treatment  of  its  contracting  citizen  by  the  foreign  government  con- 
stitutes a  tortious  act  which  takes  the  case  out  of  the  ordinary  rule. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  might  state  the  rule  as  follows;  Diplomatic  inter- 
position will  not  Ue  for  the  natural  or  anticipated  consequences  of  the 
contractual  relation^  but  only  for  arbitrary  incidents  or  results,  such 
as  a  denial  of  justice  or  flagrant  violation  of  local  or  international  law.* 

1  Smith  (U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  3,  1849.  Moore's  Arb.  345d; 
Rowland  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Mar.  3, 1849,  Moore's  Arb.  3458;  Hayes  (U.  S.)  ik  Mejdoo, 
Mar.  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  3466;  Chase  (U.  S.)  ik  Mexico,  Moore's  Arb.  3469-70; 
La  Guaira  Light  &  Power  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Veneauek,  Feb,  17,  1903,  Ralston,  182. 

*F.  de  Martens,  in  his  essay  'Tar  la  justice  vers  la  paix"  (pp.  30-31),  aupportB 
the  nile  of  non-interference  by  the  goveniinent  until  the  claimanl  has  appt^cd  lo 
the  local  courts  and  justice  hae  been  denied.  Even  then  he  suggests  a  preUminary 
judicial  examijiatloti  into  the  justice  of  the  claim  by  the  government  of  the  claimant 
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There  are  several  reasons  why  govemments  are  and  should  be  less 
zealoMs  in  pressing  the  claims  of  their  citizens  arismg  out  of  breach  of 
contract  than  those  arising  out  of  some  tortious  act.  The  first  reason 
is  that  the  citizen  entering  into  a  contract  does  so  voluntarily  and  takes 
into  accoimt  the  probabilities  and  possibilities  of  performance  by  the 
foreign  government.  He  has  in  contemplation  all  the  ordinary  risks 
which  attend  the  execution  of  the  contract.  In  the  second  place,  by 
going  abroad,  he  submits  impliedly  to  the  local  law  and  the  local  judi- 
cial system.  The  contract  or  the  law  provides  remedies  for  breach  of 
contract.  These  he  must  pursue  before  his  own  government  can  be- 
come interested  in  his  case.  In  the  third  place,  practically  every  civi- 
lised state  may  be  sued  for  breach  of  contract.  Even  the  United  States, 
^liich  renders  itself  less  amenable  to  suit  at  the  hands  of  injured  in- 
dividuals than  perhaps  any  other  country,  recognizes  its  liability  for 
illegal  breaches  of  contract.^  In  England,  a  petition  of  right  is  rarely 
r^Ixised;  in  the  United  States,  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  a  similar  body 
i^  most  of  the  states,  has  jurisdiction;  in  France  and  some  other  coim- 
^es,  the  Council  of  State  or  some  administrative  body  is  the  proper 
^orum  for  suits  against  the  state;  in  Latin-America,  the  Supreme  Court 
is  generally  given  jurisdiction. 

The  exceptions  to  this  requirement  of  exhausting  local  remedies 
occur  first,  where  the  local  judicial  organization  is  so  corrupt,  or  the 
possibility  of  local  remedy  so  remote,  that  it  would  be  folly  to  compel 
a  citizen  to  submit  his  cause  of  action  to  local  courts.  The  fact  that 
the  protecting  government  determines  for  itself  the  existence  of  these 
qualifying  conditions  renders  the  application  of  the  rule  uncertain. 
Secondly,  where  the  breach  is  one  not  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
contracting  parties,  but  partakes  of  the  nature  of  an  arbitrary  tort, 
the  protecting  government  will  relieve  its  citizen  from  the  ordinary  rule 
of  submission  to  local  courts.  The  position  of  the  injured  individual 
and  the  protecting  government  is  the  same  as  in  cases  of  ordinary  tor- 
tious acts  of  the  defendant  government  and  justifies  interposition. 

See  abo  Martens'  Trait6  de  droit  international,  vol.  I,  446-447.  See  also  Fiore,  P., 
Kouveau  droit  int.  public  (Paris,  1885,  Antoine's  trans.),  §  651;  Lomonaco,  Diritto 
btemaxionale  pubblico  (Napoli,  1905),  218-219. 

1  Revised  Statutes,  §  1059,  par.  1;  §  1060;  §  1068;  Act  of  March  3,  1887  (Tucker 
Act),  24  Stoi.  L.,  505,  §  1. 
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The  early  publicists  seem  to  have  justified  reprisals  by  a  govern- 
ment  for  default  of  obligations  due  its  citizens  on  the  part  of  another 
govenunent.  Grotius  appears  to  have  sanctioned  reprisals  for  the  col- 
lection of  debts  doe  to  subjects  from  a  foreign  power,  not  withstanding 
the  fact  that  the  claim  to  be  thus  satisfied  had  been  submitted  to  the 
courts  of  the  government  in  default  and  by  them  pronounced  unfounded.^ 
Vattel  similarly  justified  hostile  action  to  enforce  contracts  concluded 
between  a  citizen  and  a  foreign  government.  But  Vattel  admits  that 
before  the  claimant  nation  proceeds  to  such  extremities  (reprisals)  it 
must  be  able  to  show  that  it 

"has  ineffectually  demanded  justice,  or  at  least  that  [the  claimant! 
has  every  reason  to  think  it  would  be  vain  ...  to  demand  it/* » 

From  that  time  on,  the  conviction  has  gained  ground  that  an  attempt 
to  exhaust  local  justice  must  be  shown  before  diplomatic  pressure  or 
hostile  action  is  warranted.  Modern  writers  generally  agree  that  where 
the  citizen  has  at  his  disposal  the  legal  means  of  asserting  his  rights 
and  obtaining  reparation  of  Ms  injury  by  judicial  proceedings,  the  in- 
terposition of  his  government  is  unjustified,  for 

**to  secure  by  diplomacy  what  the  individual  might  secure  judicially 
is  to  be  deemed  highly  reprehensible/'  * 

As  will  be  noted,  contractual  claims  are  among  the  first  causes  of  com- 
plaint now  largely  removed  from  the  field  of  anned  conflict,  through 
the  adoption  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference  and  the  general  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention  for  the  limitation— better,  postponement — of  the 
use  of  force  to  recover  contract  debts. 

Coming  now  to  the  practice  of  governments,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  coimtries  of  continental  Europe  make  any  substantial  distinction 
between  claims  arising  out  of  contract  and  those  arising  out  of  other 
acts,*    The  United  States,  however,  and  at  times  Great  Britain,  have 

*  GrotiuB,  De  jure  belii  ac  pacia,  3,  2,  5;  cf.  1,  5,  2  and  2,  25,  1. 

*  Vattel,  Law  of  nations  (Chitly-Ingraham  edition,  Phila,,  1855),  Bk.  II,  ch,  18, 
f  {  343,  347,  354;  ch.  14,  }$  214-216.  See  also  Wheaton  (Lawrence's  ediUon,  1883), 
510. 

*  Fiore,  P.,  Nouveau  droit  international  public  (Antoine's  traoB.),  I^  §  65L  Mar- 
tens, Traitfi  dc  droit  international,  446. 

^  Germany,  Italy  and  France  have  at  times  intervened  diplomatically  in  favor  of 
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limited  their  protection  considerably  in  the  case  of  ordinary  contract 

oJaims.    The  fact  that  the  citizen  entered  voluntarily  into  the  contract 

ems  to  have  been  a  determimng  factor  in  the  policy  of  the  United 

States  not  to  interpose  diplomatically  m  behalf  of  its  citizens  preJQ- 

^^diced  through  breach  of  a  contract  concluded  by  them  with  a  foreign 

government.    John  Quincy  Adams'  declaration  as  Secretary  of  State  has 

T»een  quoted  frequently  by  his  successors  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Adams'  ruling  was  as  follows: 

**  With  regard  to  the  contracts  of  an  individual  born  in  one  country 
with  the  government  of  another,  most  especially  when  the  individiiid 
contracting  is  domiciliated  in  the  country  with  whose  government  he 
contracts,  and  formed  the  contract  volontarily,  for  his  own  private 
emolument  and  without  the  privity  of  the  nation  under  whose  protection 
he  has  been  born,  he  has  no  claim  whatsi^ever  to  call  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  his  nati\ity  to  espouse  his  claim,  this  government  having  no 
right  to  compel  that  with  which  he  voluntarily  contracted  to  the  per- 
formance of  that  contract."  > 

Mr.  Marcy  in  1856  made  the  following  apt  statement  of  the  rule  of 
the  Department  of  State; 

*  *'The  government  of  the  United  States  is  not  bound  to  interfere  to 
secure  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  made  between  their  citizens  and 
foreign  governments,  it  being  presumed  that  before  entering  into  such 
contracts  the  disposition  and  ability  of  the  foreign  power  to  perform  its 
obligiations  was  examined,  and  the  risk  of  failure  taken  into  considera- 
Uoa*"« 

tliftr  subjects  in  cases  arising  out  of  contract,  without  any  question  as  to  the  propriety 
of  moil  action,  Germany's  and  Italy's  attitude  was  shown  in  the  action  against 
VcDcm^  in  1902,  although  claims,  other  than  contractual,  were  includeti  in  the 
caaaeaof  oocDplolnt.  StM*  Dulon  in  3S  Amer.  Law  Rev>  650,  and  Brook  in  M  Law  Mag. 
k  Her.  165.  See  also  c^se  of  Kronsberg,  a  German  engineer,  jxgainHt  Rou mania  in 
IS71,  Tchernoff,  Protection  des  nationaux  A  r^tranger,  188;  Martens'  Traits,  I,  70. 
S«  lh«  French  action  against  the  Dominican  Repubhc,  18M,  For,  Re!,,  1895,  I, 
235-243,397-402. 

*  John  Quincy  Adam  a,  Secretary  of  State,  t4>  Mr.  8aJmon,  April  29,  1823,  Am.  St. 
Pap.,  For.  ReL,  Vol.  5,  4a3,  quoted  in  Wharton,  II,  <i54.  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  708,  and 
tm^m  there  cited.  See  alao  the  Landreau  case,  Sec'y  of  State  Bayard  to  Mr.  Cowie, 
June  15,  1885,  Moore*s  Dig.  VI,  715;  and  the  Fiedlex  case,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of 
Sttl«^  Id  Mr.  Jarvis,  Mar.  22,  1886,  Moore*a  Dig.  VI,  715. 

•  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec-y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fowler,  July  17,  18*56,  Wharton,  II,  655.  To  the 
effect  that  the  government  is  not  a  collecting  agency  for  claims  for  services  rendered 
10  foRJgD  goveminecita,  see  Seely's  case  (services  as  legal  counsel),  6  Op.  Atty.  Gen. 
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§  113.  Use  of  Good  Offices  Authorized. 

\\Tiile  diplomatic  mterposition  or  pressure  is  declined,  the  use  of 
friendly  good  offices  by  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United 
States  abroad  is  authorized.  Secretary  Fish  e^qiressed  as  follows  the 
practice  of  the  Department  in  this  respect: 

'*Our  long-settled  policy  and  practice  has  been  to  decline  the  formal 
intervention  of  the  government  except  in  cases  of  wrong  and  injury"  to 
persons  and  property,  such  as  the  common  law  denominated  torts  and 
regards  as  inflicted  by  force,  and  not  the  results  of  voluntary  engage- 
ments or  contracts. 

^'In  cases  founded  upon  contract  the  practice  of  this  government  is 
to  confine  itself  to  allowing  its  minister  to  exert,  his  friendly  gwxl  offices 
in  recommending  the  claim  to  the  equitable  consideration  of  the  debtor 
without  committing  his  own  government  to  any  ulterior  proceedings/' » 

What  is  meant  by  *^good  offices"  and  the  extent  to  which  they  may 
be  exerted  has  on  several  occasions  been  construed  by  secretaries  of 
State.     Mr.  Fish  defined  the  use  of  "good  offices"  as  a  direction  to  a 

diplomatic  agent 

"to  investigate  the  subject,  and  if  fhel  shall  find  the  facts  as  represented 
[he]  will  seek  an  intemew  with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  and  re- 
quest such  explanations  as  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  afford*"  * 

Good  offices  are  in  the  nature  of  unofficial  personal  recommendations 
and  are  not  tendered  officially,  although  apparently  the  government 
may  authorize  or  direct  a  diplomatic  representative  to  extend  them. 
Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  practice  of  the  United  States  in  the 
matter  of  contract  claims  was  made  by  Secretary  Bayard  in  1885: 

''It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  you  that  an  appeal  by  one  sovereign 
on  l>ehalf  of  a  subject  to  obtain  from  another  sovereign  the  payment 

386  (Man?h  17,  1854).  See  abo  dictum  m  108  U.  S.  90.  Contrary  to  an  almoet 
absolute  rule,  the  Department  of  State  allowed  the  claim  of  General  Frederick  Ward 
for  military  services  rendered  to  China,  out  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity,  although  various 
administrations  had  dechned  to  preaa  the  claim  (For.  Rel,  1 888,  I,  199). 

1  Mr,  Fiah,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Muller,  May  16,  1871,  Wharton,  II,  656,  Moore's 
Dig.  VI,  710.    See  the  long  list  of  caaes  cited  by  Wharton,  II,  655,  and  by  Moore, 

^^  VI,  705-707,  in  support  of  the  rule  that  'it  ia  not  usual  for  the  Government  of  the 

^^m  United  States  to  interfere,  except  by  its  good  offices^  for  the  proeeeution  of  claims 

^^B  founded  on  contracts  with  foreign  governments.*' 

^H  *  Mr.  Fish,  SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Osborn,  Mar.  4,  1876,  Wharton,  II,  658;  Moore's 
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of  a  debt  alleged  to  l>e  due  such  subject  is  the  exercise  of  a  ver>^  delicate 
«Etd  peculiar  prerogative,  which,  by  principles  definitely  settled  in  this 
Department,  is  placed  under  the  following  limitations; 

"L  All  that  our  goveriunent  undertakes,  when  the  claim  is  merely 
contractual,  is  to  interpose  its  good  offices;  in  other  words,  to  ask  the 
attention  of  the  foreign  sovereign  to  the  claim ;  and  this  is  onJy  done  when 
the  claim  is  one  susceptiK>le  of  strong  and  clear  proof* 

"2,  If  the  sov^ereign  appealed  to  denies  the  validity  of  the  claim  or 
f^fiimn  its  pajTnent,  the  matter  drops,  since  it  is  not  consistent  with 
^^  dignity  of  the  United  States  to  press,  after  such  a  refusal  or  denial, 
^  Contractual  claim  for  the  repudiation  of  which  there  is  by  the  law  of 
'lati^rtis  no  redress.  .  .  . 

**  3*  When  the  alleged  debtor  sovereign  declares  that  his  courts  are 

^P^U  to  the  pursuit  of  the  claim,  this  by  itself  is  a  ground  for  a  refusal 

^^    interpose.    Since  the  establivshmeot  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  for  in- 

*|^nce,  the  government  of  the  United  States  remands  all  claims  held 

~«*cac],  as  well  as  at  home,  to  the  action  of  that  court,  and  declines  to 

ipt  for  its  executive  department  cognizance  of  matters  which  by  its 

system  it  assigns  to  the  judiciary, 

**4.  When  this  Department  has  been  appealed  to  for  diplomatic 

i^%^r\Tntion  of  this  class,  and  this  intervention  is  refused,  this  refusal 

^  regarded  as  final  unless  after-tliscovered  evidence  be  presented  which, 

^**\<ler  the  ordinary'  rules  applied  by  the  courts  in  motions  for  a  new 

^liaJ,  ought  to  change  the  result  or  unieas  fraud  be  shown  in  the  con- 

^^oction  of  the  decision/' » 

^ven  good  oflSces  will,  however,  be  refused 

**when  the  <lebt  w^as  of  a  specuiative  character,  or  when  it  was  incurred 
to  aid  the  debtor  govenmient  to  make  war  on  a  count r>"  with  which  the 
United  States  was  at  peace."  ' 

FVom  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Department  of  State  takes 
same  official  interest  in  the  extension  of  good  offices. 

The  United  States  mil  not  promise  protection  in  advance  to  secure 
the  execution  of  a  contract  between  a  citizen  and  a  foreign  government. 
The  American-China  Development  Company  in  entering  upon  con- 
tracts with  China  requested  such  advance  protection  and  alleged  that 
the  ElngUsh  investors  in  their  enterprise  would  receive  such  guaranty 
from  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Secretary  of  State  Day  gave  as  the 
reason  for  his  unwillingness  to  extend  such  a  guaranty  as  the  British 

^Mr.  Bavatd,  Sec'y  of  8tate,  to  Mr,  Bispham,  June  24,  LH85,  Wharton,  II,  65ti; 
lfoofv'0  Dig.  VI,  716. 

*  Mr.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  Sute,  to  Meesrs.  Leavitt  &  Co.,  May  6,  1863,  Wharton,  II, 
W;  Moofe'a  Dig.  VI,  710. 
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goverament  was  said  to  have  extended,  that  the  British  Crown,  ex- 
ercising the  executive  power  in  Great  Britain,  possesses  both  the  war- 
making  and  the  treaty-making  power,  and  is  therefore  authorized,  in 
international  relations^  to  give  guarantees  and  enter  into  engagements 
which  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  would  not  alone  be  competent 
to  assume,* 

Secretary  Marcy  in  1855  gave  a  somewhat  similar  explanation  for 
the  unviiltingness  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  officially  in  a  case 
of  alleged  breach  by  a  foreign  government  of  a  contract  with  citizens 
of  the  United  States.^  The  possibility  of  Congress  declining  to  sup- 
port the  action  of  the  Executive  does  not^  however,  appear  to  have  been 
as  prominently  in  the  minds  of  other  secretaries  of  State  in  dealing 
with  international  claims.  While  the  Department  of  State  will  rarely 
protest  in  advance  agaiDst  a  proposed  law  of  a  foreign  country  inter- 
fering merely  with  contractual  rights  of  American  citizens,  there  have 
been  occasions  where  such  action  was  taken.^ 

The  general  belief  that  Great  Britain  does  not  in  practice  interfere 
in  claims  arising  out  of  contract,  is  erroneously  based  upon  the  fre- 
quently quoted  circular  of  Lord  Pahnerston,  Secretar>^  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  directed  in  1848  to  the  British  representatives  in  foreign 
states.^  Palmerston  declared  that  while  the  government  had  the  right 
to  intervene,  it  was  merel}^  a  question  of  discretion  with  the  British 
government  whether  the  pecuniaiy  claims  of  subjects  should  Ije  taken 
up  or  not  by  diplomatic  negotiation^  and  "the  decision  of  that  question 
of  discretion  turns  entirely  upon  British  and  domestic  considerations/'  ^ 
This  language  is  broad  enough,  indeed,  to  cover  any  class  of  claim,  but 

'  Bec'y  of  State  Day  to  Messrs.  Ciuy  &  \Miitridge,  Aug.  24,  1898,  in  the  case  of  the 
American-China  Development  Co.,  Moore-a  Dig.  VI,  288. 

*  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr»  Clay,  Minister  to  Peni»  May  24, 1855,  Moore's 
Dig.  VI,  7m, 

*  Mr,  Webster.  SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Letcher,  Aug,  24,  1850,  protesting  against 
any  violation,  by  deereCp  of  the  Tehuantepec  concession,  adding  that  this  would  be 
regarded  as  a  national  grievance.    Sen.  Doc.  97,  32nd  Cong.,  let  sem. 

*  The  instruction  in  full  is  printed  in  PMllimore,  3rd  cd.,  Ixindon,  1882,  II,  ^IL 

*  In  fact,  Great  Britain  has  often  interposed  to  redress  bre^ichc*?  of  private  con- 
tract. See,  for  example,  the  intervention  in  Bolivia  in  1853,  Lord  Ciarendon  to 
Mr.  Lloyd,  56  St.  Pap.  1003>  and  the  criticism  of  Great  Britain's  action  by  Baty, 
Int.  law,  127.  Great  Britain  freely  extends  good  offices.  See,  for  cxampiei  case  of 
Dixon  IK  Portugal^  75  St.  Pap^  ^^^' 
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it  must  be  understood  that  Palmerston's  ruling  waa  made  with  refer- 
ence to  claims  arising  out  of  unpaid  bonds  of  foreign  states  held  by 
British  subjectSi  a  case  in  which  formal  interposition  is  for  various 
reasons,  as  will  be  shown,  even  less  justifiable  than  in  the  case  of  or- 
dinary contracts. 


§  114.  Qualifications  of  General  Rule  of  Non-Interposition. 

In  applying  the  nde  of  refusing  diplomatic  interposition  in  contract 
claims^  the  United  States  has  always  been  careful  to  limit  its  strict 
interpretation  to  cases  entirely  free  from  the  qualifying  factors  of  a 
denial  of  justice  or  other  tortious  element.  If  in  any  respect  a  denial 
of  justice  could  be  discerned  in  the  case,  or  if  any  arbitrary'  act  or  con- 
fiscatory breach  of  the  contract  had  taken  place,  the  rule  has  been 
considered  as  no  longer  appljdng,  A  brief  enumeration  of  these  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  may  be  of  interest. 

1.  The  United  States  has  on  several  occasions  insisted  that  its  citi- 
zens entering  into  foreign  contracts  shall  have  free  and  fair  access  to 
the  coorts  and  that  the  courts  shall  be  so  organized  that  the  dispensing 
of  justice  may  be  presumed.  Secretar>^  of  State  Evarts  once  said  that 
when  a  government  does  not  hold  itself  amenable  to  judicial  suit  by 
foreign  claimants  on  contracts  made  with  it,  their  claims  may  be  held 
to  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  as  to  contracts,*  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent case  in  Haiti,  the  Lazare  case,  Mr.  Evarts  added: 

**the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  insist  on  fair  and  impartial 
examination  and  adjudication  by  Haiti,  1*1 1 bout  discrimination  as  to 
nationality,  of  a  contractual  claim  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
against  Haiti,* 

Mr.  Bayard  in  stating  the  general  rule  of  refusal  to  press  contract 
claims  excepted  the  case  of  discrimination  against  a  citizen  by  the 
debtor  government  and  a  denial  of  a  judicial  remedy  against  it,^     In 

^  Mr.  Evarte  to  Mr,  Gibbs,  Oct.  31,  1877,  WTiarton,  II,  663.  Thii*  statement  occurs 
in  Mr.  Evarte'  opinion  in  the  case  of  Sparrow  i\  Peru,  Moore'a  Dig.  VI,  720.  8ec  aJao 
For,  ReL,  1895-6,  II,  1036-1 0.S5. 

'  Mr.  Evarts  to  Mr.  Langpton,  Minister  to  Haiti,  Dec.  13,  1877,  Moore*s  Dig.  VI, 
724.    For  a  history  of  the  Lazare  case,  sec  M<K:)re'a  Arb.  1749  et  scq. 

'  Mr.  Bttyard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  HaU,  Minist<*r  to  Central  Americaj  Mar.  27, 
1888,  For  Rel.,  1888,  I,  136.    See  also  Moore^s  Dig.  VI,  727. 
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the  celebrated  Idler  case  the  fact  that  Venezuela  had  illegally  invoked 
the  remedy  of  reslitiUio  in  iniegrum  and  by  executive  action  had  ar- 
bitrarily changed  the  personnel  of  the  court  and  district  attorney  for 
that  particular  case  was  held  by  the  mixed  connnission  under  the  con- 
vention of  Dec.  5,  1885,  to  have  been  a  denial  of  justice  and  to  warrant 
an  award** 

2.  Cases  have  frequently  occurred  in  which  the  contracta  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States  with  foreign  governments  were  arbitrarily  annulled 
by  the  contracting  government  without  recourse  to  a  judicial  deter- 
mination of  the  contract  or  of  the  legitimacy  of  its  act.  An  act  of  this 
kind  has  generally  been  held  by  the  Department  of  State  to  be  a  con- 
fiscatorj'  breach  of  the  contract  and  to  warrant  diplomatic  interposition 
as  in  cases  of  tort*  Any  weakening  of  the  judicial  remedy  of  the  citizen 
has  been  held  equally  to  relieve  the  government  from  the  ordinary 
rule  of  non-interposition  in  contract  cases.  The  rule  in  such  cases 
has  perhaps  been  best  stated  by  Lewis  CasS|  when  Secretary'  of  State, 
as  follows: 

'^It  is  quite  true,  for  example,  that  under  ordinar^^  circumstances 
when  citizens  of  the  United  States  go  to  a  foreign  eountrj'  they  go  with 
an  implied  understanding  that  they  are  to  obey  its  laws,  and  submit 
themselves,  in  good  faith,  to  its  established  tribunals.  When  they  do 
business  with  its  citizens,  or  make  private  contracts  there,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  t hat  either  their  own  or  the  foreign  government  is  to  be  made 
a  party  to  this  business  or  these  contracts,  or  w\\\  undertake  to  deter- 
mine any  disputes  to  which  they  may  give  rise.  The  case,  however,  is 
very  much  changed  when  no  impartial  tribunals  can  be  said  to  exist  in  a 
foreign  country,  or  when  they  have  been  arbitrarily  controlled  by  the 
government  to  the  injury  of  our  citizens.  So,  also,  the  case  is  widely 
different  when  the  foreign  government  becomes  itself  a  party  to  imfwr- 
tant  contracts^  and  then  not  only  fails  to  fulfill  them,  but  capriciously 
annuls  them,  to  the  great  loss  of  those  who  have  invested  their  time  and 
lalx>r  and  capital  from  a  reliance  upon  its  own  good  faith  and  justice*'^  » 

In  a  previous  communication  to  Mr.  Lamar,  Minister  to  Central 
Americai  Mr*  Cass  stated: 

**  What  the  United  States  demand  is  that  in  all  cases  where  their  cit- 
izens have  entered  into  contracts  with  the  proper  Nicaraguan  authori- 
ties, and  questions  have  arisen  or  shall  arise  respecting  the  fidelity  of 

*  Idler  (U.  8.)  ».  Veneauek,  Dec.  5»  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3517. 

■  Mr,  Caaa,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dimitry,  May  3,  1860,  Moore*e  Dig.  VI,  287. 
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their  execution,  no  declaration  of  forfeiture,  either  past  or  to  come,  shall 
possess  any  binding  force  unless  pronounced  in  conformity''  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  eontrart,  if  there  are  any;  or  if  there  is  no  provision  for 
that  purpase,  then  unless  there  has  been  a  fair  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  United  States  that  the  proceeding 
has  l>een  just  and  that  the  decision  ought  to  be  submitted  to/'  » 

The  forcible  deprivation  of  the  property  and  franchises  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  without  due  process  of  law  and  a  fair  trial  is  con- 
sidered as  a  tort  and  the  claim  will  be  pressed  on  that  ground  regard- 
less of  its  contractual  origin. - 

Madison,  at  an  early  date  in  our  histor>%  distinguished  between 
** compulsory  measures*'  practiced  upon  United  States  citizens  and 
*' voluntary  contracts/'  the  possible  results  of  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.^ 

Perhaps  the  most  zealous  interposition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  has  been  in  cases  where  the  confiscator>^  act  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment consisted  in  the  arbitrary*  annulment  of  the  entire  contract  or 
of  some  of  its  essential  provisions  without  a  resort  to  the  courts.^ 

'  Mr,  Cass,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Lainar,  Mieiater  to  Central  America,  July  25, 
1858,  Wharton,  II,  661;  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  72:i-724.  See  also  Mr.  Caas  to  Mr.  Jerez, 
May  5,  1H59,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  72-t;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Soott,  Min- 
ieter  to  Venezuela,  June  23,  1887,  Moore'a  Dig.  VI,  725* 

*  The  inU^rpoBition  of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  and 
Bermudez  Co.  v.  VenezueUi  was  hiis^xl  on  the  ground  that  the  company  was  deprived 
of  its  rights  by  an  abuse  of  judicial  process.  Sen.  Doc.  413,  00th  Coni^.,  1st  eess.,  123- 
159.  The  U,  S.  and  Venezuela  Co.  claim  v.  Venezuela,  ihid,  95-118,  which  the  De» 
partment  waa  willing  to  submit  to  arbitration,  waa  diplomat icalJy  settled  by  agree- 
ment of  Aug.  21,  1909,  For.  Ret,  1909,  p.  624. 

*  Mr.  Madiaon,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Livingston.  Oct.  27,  1803,  Moore'e  Dig.  VI, 
707, 

*  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad  ca^,  McMiirdo  (U.  S.)  ».  Portugal^  For  Rel,  1900,  903; 
1902,  848-852.  See  also  Moore^e  Dig.  VI,  727'728;  Moore's  Arb.  1865-1899.  See 
the  claim  of  Emery  (U.  S.)  v,  Nicaragua,  settled  by  agreement  of  Sept.  IS,  1909, 
For.  Re!.,  1909,  463. 

For  the  El  Triunfo  case,  Salvador  Commercial  Co,  (U.  S.)  ^,  Salvador,  see  For. 
Rcl,  1902,  838-880,  and  the  learned  argument  of  W.  L.  PenfieJil,  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  State,  839^-848,  See  also  the  legal  opinion  (Gutachteu)  of  Profes- 
ior  Ludwig  von  Bar,  given  at  the  reqtieet  of  the  Government  of  Salvador,  which  is 
printed  under  the  title  '*Eioc  internationaJe  Rechtastreitigkeit,"  in  45  Jbering's 
JahrbUcher,  IGl-SlO. 

See  aiso  the  caec  of  May  (U.  SJ  i>,  Guatemala,  For.  Rel.,  1900,  648-674,  Jenner^ 
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Numerous  other  cases  have  occurred,  particularly  in  Venezuela, 
where  the  arbitrary  annulment  of  a  contract  by  the  Executive  without 
appeal  to  the  courts  was  hekl  to  justify  diplomatic  interposition  and 
to  render  the  government  liable  J  Nor  has  the  presence  of  the  Calvo 
clauBe  in  the  contract,  by  which  the  alien  contractor  undertakes  to 
make  the  local  courts  his  final  forum  and  to  forego  his  right  to  claim 
the  diplomatic  protection  of  his  own  government,  been  considered  as 
denying  to  the  claimant's  government  the  right  to  interpose  in  his 
l)ehalf  where  there  has  been  an  arbitrary  annuknent  of  the  contract 
by  the  local  government.  TMs  conclusion  has  been  based  on  one  of 
several  grounds.  In  some  cases,  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  government 
was  held  to  be  a  tort,  thus  rendering  the  construction  of  the  contract 
unnecessary.  In  other  cases,  the  arbitrary  action  and  the  failure  of 
the  government  to  secure  a  judicial  construction  in  first  instance  was 
held  to  reheve  the  claimant  from  his  own  stipulation  to  resort  to  the 
local  courts  and  forego  the  diplomatic  protection  of  his  government. 
In  any  event,  it  was  held  that  the  citizen  could  not  contract  away  the 
right  of  his  own  government  to  interpose  diplomatically  in  his  behalf, 
the  right  of  his  government  to  intervene  being  superior  to  the  right  or 
competency  of  the  individual  to  contract  it  away.^ 

Arbitrator,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  730.  In  Oliva  (Italy)  t»,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  May  7, 
11103,  it  was  held  that  rlaimant's  unlawful  expulsion^  pn?vetiting  compliance  with 
!  he  contract,  was  an  arbitrary  act,  juBtif>  iiig  damages  for  money  expended  and  time 
lost,  RaLaton  771.  See  also  Paquet  (Belgium)  ik  Venezuela,  March  7,  1903,  Rabton, 
269;  Aboilard  (France)  t**  Hti>ii^  June  15^  1904^  Arbitrators  VignaufJ,  Renault  and 
Holon  MenoB,  12  R,  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1905),  Documents,  12,  13-17;  Punchard  c/  o/„  Anfcio- 
qiiia  Railway  (Gt,  Brit.)  v.  Colombia,  July  :U,  1896,  88  St.  Pap.  19;  La  Fontaine. 
Pasicriste  intemaiionale,  544;  Ceclroni  (Italy)  ik  Guatemala,  March  18,  1898,  La 
Fontainei  op,  cit.j  (K>f>;  the  concessions  in  the  last  case  were  gratuitous. 

1  Sen.  Doc,  413,  dtHh  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  p.  105.  Rudloff  (U.  S,)  p.  Veneauek,  Feb.  17, 
1903,  Ralston,  187;  Kunhardt  (U.  SO  tK  Venejiuela,  Morris's  Rep.,  Sen.  Doc.  317, 
58tb  Cong.,  2nd  sees,,  18^190;  Selwyn  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  VenezueK  Feb.  13,  1903, 
Ralston,  322;  North  &  iSuuth  American  Construction  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile,  Aug.  7, 
1892,  Moore*8  Arb,  2318,  and  final  settlement  in  For,  Rcl,  1895,  I,  85-86;  MilUgan 
<U.  S.)  ('.  Peru,  Dec.  4,  18U8,  Moore's  Arb.  1643. 

'Martini  (Italy)  tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  BK>3,  Ralston,  810;  Selwyn  (Gt  Brit.)  t>, 
Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  H)03,  Ralston,  323;  MiQigan  (U.  S.)  p.  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  Moore'a 
Arb.  1643;  Delagoa  Bay  Railway  ease,  McMurdo  {V,  S.  and  Great  Britain)  v. 
Portugal,  June  13,  1891,  Moore's  Arb,  1865;  see  ako  International  Law  A^sodar- 
tion,  24th  Rep.  (1908),  address  of  Jackson  H,  Ralston,  pp,  192,  193;  Mr,  Bayard  U» 
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3.  Variotis  act^  of  forei^  governments  have  been  construetl  as  suf- 
ficiently arbitraiy  to  warrant  the  United  States  in  intervening  in  con- 
tract claims  or  to  authorize  international  commissions  to  award  in- 
demnities. Thu9»  the  proposed  depreciation  by  Haiti  of  the  value  of 
certain  bonds  issued  to  American  citizens  for  work  and  materials  was 
held  to  justify  the  United  States  in  protesting  and  eventually  inter- 
fering,* Lord  Salisbury/"  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  protested  like- 
wise against  a  proposed  act  of  Peru  tending  to  weaken  certain  security 
hypothecated  to  the  holders  of  Peru\'ian  bonds.  So,  the  diversion  of 
the  security  of  certain  revenue  pledged  to  the  pa>inent  of  the  claims  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  even  when  contractual  in  origin,  has  been 
held  to  warrant  'mterposition.^ 

4.  The  United  States  baa  on  several  occasions  intervened  to  secure 
the  payment  to  one  of  it^^  citizens  of  the  damages  arising  through  breach 
of  contract  by  a  foreign  government  where  such  breach  involved  an 
element  of  tort.  Thus,  the  seizure  by  the  President  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  of  the  Ozama  bridge  brought  about  the  diplomatic  interposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  Thurston,  an  American  engineer 
who  had  built  the  bridge  under  contract  with  that  government.'*  The 
most  recent  case  of  this  character  was  the  arbitrary  expulsion  of 
Treasurer-General  Shuster  from  Persia,  in  which  case  the  Department 
of  State  took  an  interest  and  by  its  firm  position  helped  to  secure  the 
full  payment  of  salary  for  the  entire  unexpired  time  of  the  contract/' 

5.  The  equitable  character  of  the  claim  has  at  times  induced  the 

Mr,  Scott,  Minister  to  Veaezuela,  June  23,  1887,  Moore*H  Dig,  VI,  725.   Infra,  %  371 

^  Mr.  Sherman^  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Powell,  Minister  to  Haiti,  Oct.  26,  1897, 
Moore's  Dig,  VI,  729, 

*Lopd  Salisbury,  British  Foreign  Sec'y*  to  Sefior  Pividal,  Peruvian  Mmister, 
Nov.  26,  1879,  quoted  from  Parliamentary  Papers  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  724, 

*  Walter  (U.  S,)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  18S5»  Moore's  Arb.  3567-3668;  Moses  (U.  S.) 
f,«.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3465,  See  also  the  cancellation  of  the  Gref- 
fiihle  concession  in  Zanzibar  (France)  v.  Great  Britain,  1892,  La  Fontaine,  618, 
Moore's  Arb.  4939. 

*  Osama  Bridge  claim,  Thurston  (U»  S.)  p.  Dominican  Republic,  For,  Rel,^  1898. 
274^291. 

*  Article  of  Clement  L.  Bouv^,  Russia's  liability  in  tort  for  Persia's  breach  of  con- 
tract, citing  note  of  Secretary  of  SUte  Knox  of  Dec.  1,  1911,  6  A,  J.  I.  L.  (1912), 
396-407. 
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Department  of  State  to  recede  from  its  rigorous  position  of  declining 
interposition  where  the  claim  originated  in  a  contract.^ 

Equitable  considerations  alone,  however,  have  rarely  induced  any 
stronger  action  than  the  use  of  good  offices. 

6.  Where  a  definjte  arrangement  for  the  liquidation  of  the  claim  has  < 
been  made  between  the  alien  and  the  government,  it  will  generally  be 
enforced  by  diplomatic  pressure,  notwithBtanding  its  contractual  origin.* 

§  115.  Arbitration. 

7.  Whatever  hesitation  there  may  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  interpose  diplomatically  in  behalf  of  citizens  injured  through 
the  breach  of  a  contract  concluded  with  a  foreign  government,  the 
Department  of  State  has  generally  been  willing  to  submit  contract 
claims  to  the  adjudication  of  international  commissions,  and  these 
commissions  have  in  general  exercised  Jurisdiction  over  contract  claims 
as  over  other  claims.^    In  instructions  given  by  Mr.  Pickering  on  Oeto- 

I  Mr.  EvartSf  Scc'y  of  State,  to  Sir  E.  Thornton,  May  2,  1879,  WTiarton's  Dig. 
11,  658;  see  also  correefHjndence  between  Mr.  Fieh  and  Mr.  Thomas  in  1874  in 
the  Landreau  ease  i>.  Peru,  Moore*B  Dig.  VI,  714-715. 

'^  Lord  John  RusscU,  British  Foreign  Sec'y,  to  Sir  C.  L.  Wyke,  Mar.  30,  1861,  52 
St.  Pap.  238,  quoted  also  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  719;  Claim  of  Waring  Bixithers,  raU- 
rood  contractors  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Brazil,  in  which  Great  Britain  insisted  on  the  cjuryiiig 
out  by  Brazil  of  a  decree  which  appropriateti  an  indemnity  for  the  loes  sust4uncd  by 
Waring  Brothers  doe  to  the  govt*rnmeiit  rescinding  tlve  contract*  Moorc*s  Dig.  VI, 
720731,  For,  Rel,  LS87,  54,  55,  Sparrow  chiim  i>.  Peru,  For.  Rel,  1805,  li,  1036- 
If)55;  1896,  492-494,  The  Freiich  cLiJnis  against  Venezuela  liquidated  under  the 
convention  of  June  29,  1864,  Moore*s  Dig.  VI,  711-712.  See  also  the  settlement  of 
the  claim  of  W.  R.  Grace  (U,  S.)  i*.  Peru,  in  which  the  failure  of  the  govemmeni  to 
carry  out  a  judgment  against  it  was  couEtrued  as  a  denial  of  justice  warranting 
dipluniatic  intervention.  Mr.  Keill  to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  Nov,  10,  1903, 
For.  Rel,  1904,  678. 

"  Contract  claiina  have  been  eubnnitted  to  general  mixed  commissions  dealing  with 
general  claiina  (as,  for  example,  the  U.  S.-Mcxican  commissions  of  1839  and  1868, 
the  U.  S.- Venezuelan  commissions  of  1885  and  1903  and  many  others)  and  to  special 
oommisaions  instituted  to  decide  mngle  claims  (as,  for  example,  the  claim  of  Metzger 
&  Co.  (U.  S.)  V.  Haiti,  October  18,  1899,  Day,  Arbitrator,  For,  Rel,  ItMDl,  262-276. 
and  tliat  of  the  San  Domingo  Lnprovcment  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Dominican  Republic^ 
Jan.  31,  1903,  For.  Rcl,  19f)4,  270.  See  also  Bordcs  (France)  ti.  Chile,  1897,  La  Fon- 
taine, 618  (award  unpublished);  Freraut  (France)  ik  Chile,  July  3,  1897,  I^Fontaine, 
579.  General  mixed  commissloufl  have  assumed  jurisdiction  of  contract  claims  undef 
the  customary  iaclusive  terms  of  the  protocol  ''all  claims,"  and  even  " claims" 
arising  out  of  "  injury  to  person  or  property  of  citizens." 
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ber  22,  1709,  to  the  American  plenipotentiaries  to  France,  the  envoys 

^ere  directed  to  secure  the  adjustment  of  ''all  claims"  of  citizens  of 

tfce   United  States  against  that  government,  and  among  these  there 

^re  expressly  enumerated  the  **sums  due**  to  American  citizens  by 

**<>ii tracts  with  the  French  govemmeiitj  or  its  agents.* 

Sy  the  convention  between  the  two  comitries  of  April  30,  1803,  for 
tk^^  *'pa>Tnent  of  sums  due'*  by  France  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
^'"^c>TUion  was  made  for  the  satisfaction  of  *' debts/'  ^  In  the  treaty  ot 
'^Ksruao'  22,  1819,  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  by  which 
®^^^li  government  renounced  **all  claims*'  of  its  citizens  or  subjects 
^S^'^iiust  the  other  government,  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary'  of  State,  con- 
^^^^Ted  that  contract  claims  had  l>een  included  among  those  renounced.^ 


Ar 


**.  Adams  added  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  govem- 


^^^^*nt  to  include  such  claims  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Practically  all  international  commissions,  whore  the  terms  of  sul> 
^^ission  in  the  protocol  could  be  construed  as  sufficiently  broad,  have 
"^ercised  jurisdiction  over  contract  claims,  for  example,  the  United 
^^tes^panish  Commission  of  Fcl>ruary  22,  1819,  the  tliree  Mexican 
-^mmissionB  of  April  11,  1839,  of  March  3,  1849  (domestic)  and  of 
^  uly  4,  1868,  the  United  States-British  Commission  of  February  8, 
1 853  and  August  18,  1910,  the  United  States-Peruvian  Commission  of 
Januar>'  12,  1863,  the  Unitcil  States-French  Commission  of  Januar>'  15, 
ISSOr  the  United  States- VeBczuelan  Commission  of  December  5,  1885, 
the  Venezuelan  Commissions  of  1903  sitting  at  Caracas,  and  many 
others.'*    A  conflict  arose  in  the  commission  of  July  4,  1868,  due  to  the 

» Am.  St.  Pap.,  For  Rel.,  vol.  2,  242,  :M)1,  303;  see  also  Moore 'a  Dig,  VI,  707-708, 

»  Moore's  Dig,  VI,  708. 

•  Moore*a  Dig.  VI,  717-718;  Moore^s  Arb.  4502-4505. 

*Sce  Moore*8  Dig.  VI,  718;  Ralaton,  Report  of  Vetieauelan  Cotnmissiotia ;  Moore's 
Alb.  ^425-3590;  J.  Hubley  Ashton,  agent  of  the  United  States  bf fiir<?  Ihe  Mixed  Com- 
mtoioo  with  Mexico  of  July  4,  18(>8,  in  an  elahomte  arKUinent  in  the  case  of  the 
Suite  Bank  of  Hartford  (Xo.  635)  and  other  similar  cases,  opposing  a  motion  to  dis- 
mm  for  want  of  jurisdiction  over  contract  claims,  analyzed  carefully  the  practice  of 
Ibe  United  States  and  the  jurisdiction  of  international  commiBaions  in  the  matter  of 
oootract  claims,  eepc^cially  under  a  protocol  submitting  "all  claims  ,  .  .  arising  out 
of  injurieB  to  .  -  .  person  or  property/'  He  cited  decisions  of  municipal  c!Ourts 
lod iatemattonal  tribunals  to  show  that  under  the  t4?rms  "all  claims'^  and  "injuries'' 
bf«aehi*  of  contract  were  included.  Among  others  he  cited  dccieions  of  the  commis- 
MI8  under  the  treaty  with  Spain,  1819  (3  Stat.  L.  258);  with  Great  Britain,  1853 
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difficulty  of  reconciling  vacillating  opinions  with  proper  judicial  action. 
Commissioners  Wadaworth,  Palacio  and  Umpire  Lieber  (though  the 
latter  was  not  always  consistent)  had  allowed  claims  on  contracts 
concluded  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  agents  of  Mexico 
for  the  furnishing  of  arms,  munitions,  and  other  material  to  the  Mexican 
government,  on  the  ground  that  the  failure  to  pay  for  such  goods  con- 
stituted an  ''injury"  to  the  ** property"  of  an  American  citizen  under 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  The  Mexican  commissioner,  Palacio,  while 
adhering  to  the  view  of  his  colleagues  that  contract  claims  were  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  believed  that  a  demand  and  refusal 
of  payment  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  allowance  of  the  claim. 
Subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Lieber  and  the  resignation  of 
Commissioner  Palacio,  Sir  Edward  Thornton  became  umpire  and 
Seiior  Zamacona  the  Mexican  commissioner.  Thereupon  a  different 
view  was  taken  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  over  contract 
claims.  Sir  Edward  Thornton  considered  that  he  ought  to  follow  the 
practice  of  the  Executive  of  exercising  discretion  in  assuming  jurisdic- 
tion of  contract  claims,  for  which  reason,  while  admitting  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commission  over  contract  claims,  he  dechned  to  allow 
such  as  were  based  upon  voluntary  contract,  in  the  absence  of  clear 
proof  of  the  contract  and  proof  that  gross  injustice  had  been  done  by 
the  defendant  government.  The  decisions  of  the  commission,  there- 
fore, are  at  times  contradictory,  claims  of  exactly  the  same  nature 
having  been  allowed  by  Wadsworth,  Palacio  and  Lieber,  and  rejected 
when  Zamacona  became  the  Mexican  conmiidsioner  and  Thornton 
the  umpire.' 


(10  SUt.  L.  998);  with  New  Granada,  1857  (12  StaL  L.  985);  with  CosU  Rica,  1860 
(12  Stat.  L.  1139);  with  Colombia,  1864  (13  Stat,  L.  686);  with  Ecuador,  1862  (13 
Stat,  L.  633);  with  Pern,  186^  (13  Stat.  L.  639);  with  Veneauela,  1866  (16  8tat.  L. 
316),  and  with  Peni,  1868  (16  Stat.  L.  349).  He  also  mentioned  the  three  Mexican 
oommiBaions.    The  argument  is  on  file  in  the  Department  of  State  Library. 

'  A  fuU  discussion  of  this  pcTplexing  question  before  the  commifldon  wajs  under- 
taken by  Commieeioner  Wadsworth  in  the  case  of  Treadwell  <fc  Co.  (U.  8.)  r.  Mexico, 
July  4^  1868,  quoted  at  length  in  Opinions  of  the  Commission,  vol  4,  248,  and  vol.  7, 
383.  The  claimfl  were  allowed  lo  the  cases  of  Monaaae,  Moore's  Arb,  3462-3464; 
Iturria,  ibid,  3464;  Moses,  Assignee,  tbvi.  3465;  Newton,  ibid,  3465;  Morrill,  ibid, 
3465,  and  were  disallowed  by  Thornton,  umpire,  in  cases  of  suppUee  furnished,  serv- 
ices rendered  and  other  claims  baaed  on  voluntary  contract  In  the  Fhipps  case,  ibid* 
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There  have  been  occasions  when  general  international  commissions 
have  not  exercised  jurisdiction  over  contract  claims.*  It  was  agreed 
by  the  United  States  and  Spain  in  the  claims  convention  of  February  12, 
1871,  that  the  arbitrators  were  not  to  have  jurisdiction  of  claims  grow- 
ing out  of  contract.^ 

Where  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised  by  mixed  commissionsi  as 
is  the  general  rule,  the  contract  has  been  examined  as  would  any  other 
instrumejit  open  to  judicial  construction.^  Among  other  factors  the 
authority  of  the  person  contracting  as  agent  for  the  government  is 
always  closely  examined.  The  general  rules  of  agency  are  applied/* 
although  municipal  courts  have  made  distinctions  between  cases  in 
which  the  government  rather  than  a  private  inilividual  is  the  principal. 

A  contract  for  unneutral  service  will  as  a  general  rule  not  be  enforced 
either  by  municipal  ^  or  international  ^  courts.     There  have  been  a 

S468;  Trtwiwcll,  ibid,  346S;  Pond,  ibid,  3467;  Nolan,  ibid,  34S4;  LiRht,  ibid.  3484. 
Wallace,  ibid,  3475;  Kennedy  &  King,  ibid,  3474;  8tat.e  Bank  of  Hartford,  iUd,  3473; 
Shumaker,  ibid,  3472;  Chase,  ibid,  3469;  Kearney,  ibid.  3468;  Sturm  {dictum), 
ibiit  2766;  Dennison,  ibid,  2766;  De  Witt,  iUd,  3466;  Widman,  ibid.  3467,  Lieber's 
decision  in  disallowing  the  claim  of  Thore  dc  Lespee  for  the  hire  of  a  steam  tug  to 
Mexico  {ibid.  3466)  is  inconsistent  with  his  other  opinitma. 

1  V.  S.-Britiah  Mixed  Commission  of  May  8,  187L  See  Hubbell  (U.  S.)  v.  Great 
Britain,  Moore's  Arb.  3484-6;  Hale*8  Rep,  40;  Howard's  Rep.  160,  752,  754. 

» Agreement  of  Feb.  11-12,  1871,  art.  15,  ^foorc's  Arb.  4802-4803. 

'  Turn  hull,  Manou,  Limited,  Orinoco,  ei  fd.  {IJ,  SJ  tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903, 
Ralston,  244,  where  Barge  held  a  certain  contraet  void  ab  initio.  See  also  American 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  (U.  8.)  tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  250, 
where  Barge  held  a  promise  to  declare  void  an  existing  contract  us  an  illegal  promise. 
See  also  Frcar  (U.  S,)  v.  France,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore  e  Arb.  3488-3491;  BoutweU'a 
Rep.  202,  where  it  was  found  that  the  claimant  had  not  performed  the  contract  on 
his  part. 

*  Lew  Wallace  (U.  S.)  tK  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3475-3476,  in  which 
case  the  Mexican  agent  had  acted  beyond  the  scope  of  hia  authority,  for  which  reason 
the  contract  was  held  not  binding  on  Mexico,  See  alao  Beales,  Nobles  &  Garrison 
cose  (U.  S.)  V.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885.  Moore's  Arb.  3548-35M.  In  Zander  (U.  S.) 
f*  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  3433,  the  failure  to  show  the  original  author- 
ity of  the  agent  or  the  subsequent  ratification  of  his  acta  by  the  government  barred 
the  claim.  In  Trumbull  (Chile)  v.  United  States,  Aug.  7,  1892,  an  award  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  claimant  had  a  right  to  assume  that  the  United  States 
minister  in  engaging  his  legal  services  was  authorized  bo  to  do;  see  supra^  p,  183, 

*  Kennett  ei  al.  v.  Chambers,  14  How.  38;  Du  Wurta  v.  Hendricks,  9  Moore's  C,  B, 
Rep.  S86;  see  also  Kent*8  Cominentaries,  I,  116. 

•Cucullu  (U.  SO  V,  Mexicso,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3478^479;  Fitch  (U,  S.)  v. 
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few  occasions  where  international  comniissioiis  on  the  ground  of  equity 
or  waiver  of  the  iHegaiity  have  made  awards  on  unneutral  contracts. 
This  is  especially  so  where  the  political  party  aided  was  successful  or 
became  at  least  a  de  facto  government.  ^ 

The  domestic  commission  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  held  that 
while  the  United  States  was  not  justified  in  pressing  a  claim  growing 
out  of  sendees  In  \4olation  of  the  claimant's  neutrality  as  a  citizen  of 
a  neutral  nation,  yet  if  Mexico,  the  nation  against  whom  such  claim 
existed,  sees  proper  to  waive  the  objection  and  agrees  to  recognize  the 
claim,  the  tribunal  cannot  assume  for  it  a  defense  expressly  waived,* 

Speculative  contracts  are  not  enforced.^  The  service  itself  where 
of  an  extraordmarj'  character,  such  as  the  giving  of  advice  in  battle, 
has  been  held  not  measurable  in  money  damages,  but  calling  rather  for 
a  monument  or  some  other  mark  of  national  gratitude.'*  While  it  has 
been  noted  that  as  a  general  rule  a  claim  for  voluntary'  ser\'ices  is  not 
pressed  by  the  Department  of  State,  international  commissions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  United  States-Mexican  Commission  of  1868  after 
Thornton  became  umpire,  have  not  hesitated  to  allow  damages  for 
services  thus  rendered.  They  have  occasionally  held,  however^  that 
a  demand  for  payment  must  be  made  upon  the  debtor  government.* 

Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  iMi.  3476-3477;  Wallace  (U.  S.)  «.  Mexico,  My  4,  1868.  Md. 
3475-3476. 

1  Lake  (U.  S.)  u.  Mejdco,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2755,  Opinion  by  Pakdo, 
Commissioner;  Chew  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  ibid.  3428,  and  other  cBsm 
there  cited;  Huntej,  Duncan  el  at.  {XL  S.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Mo*>re*s  Art). 
3427;  CucuUu  (U.  S.)  r.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  iJtnd.  3478-3479;  chdius  of  Stephen 
Codnian,  No.  86,  and  John  and  Robert  Ganible»  No»  1783,  were  allowed  by  the 
mixed  commisaioD  tinder  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819,  cited  in  Ashton^B  aiigume&t, 

'  Meade  (U.  8.)  p.  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  3430.  3432.  Other 
commiffiion^  have  held  that  only  the  nation  whose  laws  have  been  violated  can 
waive  the  iUegaUty,  and  not  the  state  aide^l  by  the  urmeutral  act. 

*  Taussig  (U.  S.)  o.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3472-3473,  where  the  tmn- 
fulfillment  of  a  oontract  for  the  sale  of  vessels,  etc.,  to  a  government,  said  vcaseiB 
having  been  purchased  as  a  speculation  on  their  subfiequent  sale,  was  held  not  to  be 
an  injury  to  person  or  property  within  the  meaning  of  the  protocol .  See  also  Oliva 
(Italy)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb,  13,  1903,  Ralston,  780;  sec  also  American  Trading  Co.  p. 
Chinese  Indemnity  Fund,  47  Ct.  CI.  563,  569. 

*0*Dwyer  iW  8.)  v,  Vivnezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3568. 

•  Cucullu  (U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Aib.  3483.    Palacto  in  &  diohm 
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Where  the  debt  has  been  ackDowledged  there  is  usually  no  hesitation 
either  on  the  part  of  the  government  or  of  international  commissions 
respectively  to  demand  and  to  allow  damages  on  claims  arising  out  of 
contract.*     Such  acknowledgment  has  even  been  held  to  purge  the 

Baid  that  under  the  word  *' injury"  a  mere  orniaaion  of  payment  of  a  debt  makes 
it  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant  governmeDt.  Through- 
out the  commiesitjn  Palacio  held  that  notice  and  a  rt^fuaal  of  payment  were  con- 
ditiona  precedent  to  a  valid  cbiim.  Union  Land  Company  d  al.  (U.  S,)  v.  MexicOi 
Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  3»  IM9,  Moore*a  Arb,  3440,  service  rendered  in  flecuring  im- 
migrants, Mciide  (U.  S,)  tf,  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  3431,  expenses 
incurred  in  fitting  out  vessel  in  service  of  Mexico,  The  Hf^mion,  Green  (U.  S,)  v. 
Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Moore^B  Arb.  3425,  repairs  and  ahip  stores  furnished  t.o  a 
vessel  of  war.  Boulton  ct  al  (U.  S.)  f;,  Venezuela,  Feb,  17,  19<13,  Ralston,  26-29, 
canning  the  maib.  Turmi  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  RalBton,  51-52,  serv- 
ices rendered  us  a  sculptor.  T!ie  Great  V(*tieziielan  Railroad  (Germany)  \k  Venezuela, 
Feb*  13,  1903^  llalston,  oriS,  railroad  forcibly  used  t^.^  carr>^  troops.  Hudson  Bay  Co. 
(Gt,  Brit,)  V,  U,  S.,  Feb.  8,  1S5.3,  Moore's  Arb,  3459,  goods  supplied  to  shipwrecked 
sailors  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  Stat-es  Ui  secure  tJieir  rehef  from  captivity  by 
savage  Indians  and  in  repelling  attiicks,  which  sen^iee  the  government  should  have 
rendered.  Undcrhill  fU,  Sj  i>.  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1S49,  Moore^s  Arb.  3433,  charter  of 
a  veaiel.  IHi-ick  ( U.  S.)  t>,  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  34:^,  lease  of  house 
for  Jegation.  Eldredge  (U,  8.)  t\  Peru,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Moore's  Arb.  3402,  supplia* 
fumiahed  to  Peruvian  iinny.  Dundomdd  (Gt.  Brit.)  r'.  Brazil,  Apr.  22,  1873,  Moore's 
Arb.  2107-2108,  nuliLary  service  rendered  by  Admiral  Ixjrd  Cochrane,  Arbitration 
between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  in  1840,  for  compensation  due  British  soldiers 
and  officers  for  services  rendered  to  Portugal  in  her  war  of  hberation.  La  F^ontaine, 
93,  636.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  I  Jnit4Hi  States  to  espouse  claims  for  military  serv- 
ice rendered  to  foreign  government^*?,  whether  claims  for  gratuitous  or  statutory  pen- 
sions, or  payment  of  salary^.  Notwithstanding  the  unifonn  rule,  the  Department 
of  State  allowefl  out  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity^  the  claim  of  General  Fretlerick  Ward  for 
services  rendered  in  putting  dowTa  the  "Taiping  Rebellion "  in  China.  Several 
administrations  had  previously  rejected  the  claim  because  of  its  character  and  in- 
trinsic lack  of  merit.    For.  ReL,  18S8,  I,  199. 

On  the  8er\n'ccs  rendered  to  Mexico  by  American  citizens  see  a  pamphlet,  "The 
Republic  of  Mexico  and  it^  American  creditors.  The  unfulfilled  obligations  of  the 
Mexican  Republic  to  citizens  of  the  U.  8.  from  whom  it  obtained  material  aid  on 
credit.*'    (Indianapolis,  Douglass  &  Conner,  1869,  94  p.) 

» Sparrow  (U.  S.)  t^  Peru,  For  Rel,  1895,  II,  1036-1055;  settled  in  1896,  For.  Rel., 
1896,  492-494;  I^rd  J.  Rmsell  i^  Sir  C.  K.  Wyke,  Mar.  30,  1861,  in  the  case  of 
British  bondholders  whose  unpaid  bonds  were  converted  into  a  liqtiidaUid  debt 
fl^ainat  Mexico,  52  St.  Pap.  238-239;  Cox  k  Elkins  (U,  S.)  t>,  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849, 
Moore's  Arb.  34:30;  Parrott  (\h  S.)  i\  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849,  ibid.  3430;  Eckford 
(U,  8.)  I*,  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849,  Op.  435  (not  in  Mofire);  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
(U.  8.)  l^  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849,  Moore^s  Arb.  3429;  Meyer  ilh  S)  v.  Mexico,  Mar.  3, 
1849.  ibid.  2380;  llosenwig,  CVosby  ei  al.  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  ibid.  1651^ 
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contract  of  illegality,  as,  for  example,  the  unneutral  character  of  the 

act. 

BONDS   OF  PUBLIC   DEBT 

§  116.  Clams  Arising  out  of  Unpaid  Bonds. 

We  may  now  consider  the  third  class  of  contract  claims,  those  arising 
out  of  a  foreign  govemment-a  unpaid  bonds,  held  by  a  citizen.  These 
obligations  of  the  state  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  contractual 
obligations  arising  out  of  a  contract  for  concessions  or  the  execution  of 
public  works.  In  the  latter  case,  the  government  has  entered  into 
relations  with  a  definite  person;  in  the  fonner,  as  bonds  are  usually 
payable  to  bearer  and  negotiable  by  mere  delivery,  the  state  never 
knows  to  whom  it  is  indebted  until  the  bonds  are  presented  for  pay- 
ment. 

Some  publicists  regard  such  a  bond  as  a  contractual  obligation  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules,  both  in  interpretation  and  enforcement,  as  or- 
dinary contract  debts.  ^  Hail  even  goes  so  far  as  to  liken  in  principle  a 
breach  of  a  monetarj^  agreement,  e,  g,,  the  non-payment  of  public  loans, 
to  tortious  injuries  committed  by  the  government,  though  he  admits  a 
difference  in  practice  in  enforcing  the  two  classes  of  claims.'  The  un- 
paid bond  of  a  foreign  government  held  by  a  citizen  has  been  a  frequent 
and  most  perplexing  cause  of  uitemational  conflict. 

§  117.  Nature  of  Public  Loan  and  Law  Governing, 

Before  discussing  the  nature  of  the  enforcement  of  rights  arising  out 

of  public  debts,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  contract 

and  the  law  governing  the  transaction  of  subscribing  to  the  public  loan 

of  a  foreign  state.    If  the  lending  citizen  is  domiciled  in  the  coimtr>' 

emitting  the  loan,  the  contract  may  for  many  purposes  be  regarded 

as  subject  to  the  law  of  the  debtor  countr>\     When,  however,  as  is 

generally  the  case  in  external  loans,  the  lending  citizen  or  subsequent 

transferee-holder  is  domiciled  not  m  the  debtor  country',  but  in  his 

1652;  Hammaken  (U.  S.)  ik  Mexioo,  Mar.  3,  1840,  ibid.  3471;  Corcuera  (Spain)  v. 
Venezuela,  Apr.  2,  1903,  Ralston,  936. 

»  Vattel,  Bk,  II,  ch.  XIV,  §§  214-216;  PhiUiinoi^.  3rd  i?d.,  11,  ch.  III,  S€t9tq.  8m 
opimoQ  of  Findky,  commissioner,  in  case  of  Aepinwall  before  U.  S.*VeDesudi& 
oommiBsion  of  1S85,  Moore*s  Arb,  3650. 

*  HaU,  eth  ed.,  276. 


,.  s.  ^'.V-r.v..- 
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own  or  some  other  state,  difficult  questions  in  the  conflict  of  laws  and 
a  international  law  are  encountered.  Is  the  transaction  one  of  private 
or  public  law,  and  if  private,  what  law  governs  its  interpretation? 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  admitted  that  a  contract  has  been  con- 

duded.    If  it  is  a  contract  of  private  law  concluded  by  the  state  in  its 

I  Capacity  as  an  ordinary  contractor  (jure  gestionis} ^^  there  would  be 

ooie  ground  for  asserting  that  the  contract  is  subject  to  the  local  law 

^  the  debtor  atate,^  or  as  the  contract  is  often  to  be  performed  in  the 

^u^ntr}^  of  the  lending  citizen,  where  the  interest  and  principal  are 

***^etime8  to  be  paid^  that  the  law  of  the  place  of  performance  governs, 

•■^K^in,  the  loan  may  be  subscribed  in  a  third  state,  as,  for  examplci 

''^kkipie  a  Chinese  loan  is  underwritten  by  a  New  York  banker,  the  in- 

"^"Vidual  bonds  being  held  by  citizens  of  Germany;  the  loan  having 

^^^  made  in  a  third  state,  the  kx  lod  might  be  regarded  as  the  law 

®^'Vermng  the  contract.    Other  possibilities  have  been  suggested,  as, 

^t  example,  where  the  loan  has  been  guaranteed,  that  the  law  of  the 

^Viaranteeing  state  governs,^  or  that  the  parties  themselves  may  agree 

^li  the  law  governing  the  contract."* 

If  the  contract  were  concluded  between  individuals  or  between  a 
Municipal  corporation  and  an  individual,  the  above  theories  might 
%arrant  consideration*  The  factor  which  makes  the  public  loan  a  con- 
ct  sui  generis  is  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  is  a  sovereign 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  ordinar>"  rules  of  legal  obligation,  and 


*  Wc  cannot  here  diacufls  the  diFtinctions  tK»tween  contracts  made  by  a  govem- 
meQi  in  ita  capacity  sta  a  buainess  corporation  and  cngagcinenta  contracted  in  its 
diamoter  am  a  sovereign.  We  may  merely  note  the  usuxd  ruli^  of  the  aiiablUty  of  the 
(OrvtromeDt  on  contracts  of  the  fonner  categor>%  and  its  immumty  in  the  case  of 
etrntnuslB  of  the  latter  description.    See  supra^  p.  127  et  seq.,  170. 

*Freiitnd,  G.  S.,  Die  Rechtaverhliltnisse  der  5ffentlichen  Anleihen,  Berlin,  1907^ 
6i  et  9«q,  This  is  probably  the  tno^  thoughtful  book  on  the  subject  of  public  loans. 
Loening,  Edgar,  Die  Gerichtsbarkeit  Uber  frerade  Staaten  und  Souverttne,  Halle, 
1903,  256  and  authorities  there  cited.  See  also  Freund,  G.  S.  Der  Schutz  der  Glltu- 
bjpr  gqgienUber  auswHrtigen  Schuldnerstaaten,  Berlin,  1910,  14;  Pflug,  Karl, 
SlMliblllkerott  und  intemationalea  Recht,  Munchen,  1898,  15-16;  CuveHer  in 
20R,  aL(1888),  111. 

'  Wuarin,  Albert,  Essai  eur  lee  empnmts  d^^tats,  Pans,  1907|  88  ei  9eq,;  Imbeiti 
Henri  M.,  Lea  emprunts  d'^tats  Strangers,  Paris,  1905,  50  d  seq.,  96, 

*M€ile,  FV.,  Da«  interaationaJe  Zivil-  und  Handekrecht*  II,  57;  ClCTin,  Georgie^ 
LteiictilaoKi  par  tin  6tat  de  ses  engagements  financiers  ext^ieura,  Dijon,  1908, 
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the  other  a  non-resident  alien,  against  whom  the  local  territorial  law  is 
not  eiiforceat)le.*  The  debt  is  generally  authorized  and  created  by  an 
act  of  legislation,  which  escapes  all  judicial  review.  The  inherent  resh 
ervation  of  the  possibility  of  modifying  the  tenns  of  the  loan,  suspend- 
ing or  even  repudiating  it  by  an  act  of  sovereignty  similar  to  that  which 
crtnited  it,  has  led  some  writers  to  the  conclusion  that  the  obligation  of 
the  stilt e  is  one  of  honor  only,  a  moral,  and  not  a  legal  obligation,*  so 
far  at  least  as  its  enforcement  in  municipal  courts  is  concerned.  Freund 
tells  us  that  several  German  writers  regard  it  as  discretionary  with  the 
state  whether  it  will  take  up  foreign  loans.^  Zom  even  regards  the 
payment  of  interest  as  the  exercise  of  a  sovereign  right.  **  The  failure  of 
a  state  therefore  to  take  up  a  pubUe  loan,  not  being  justiciable  in  mo- 
nicipal  courts,  has  been  regarded  as  not  legally  a  breach  of  a  contractual 
obligation,  Tliis  confuses  the  nature  of  the  contract  with  the  means 
of  its  enforcement. 

The  foreign  citizen  would  never  lend  his  money  on  such  uncertain 
security.  He  does  in  no  sense  regard  himself  as  subject  to  the  local  law 
of  the  debtor  state,  as  he  has  never  entered  its  territorial  jurisdiction. 
His  rights  as  lender  and  the  obUgations  of  the  debtor  are  derived  from 
the  contract  of  loan  which  neither  the  creditor  nor  his  government  re- 
gards as  purely  one  of  private  law  to  be  interpreted  by  the  local  courts 
of  the  debtor  state. 

The  mixed  private  and  public  nature  of  the  transaction  of  subscrib- 
ing to  a  foreign  loan  shows  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  sm  inter- 
national contract,  and  that  its  breach,  if  not  justiciable  I>efore  municipal 
courts,  docB  give  rise,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  diplomatic 
interposition  of  the  national  government  of  the  creditor,  and  in  practice 
has  at  times  resulted  in  armed  intervention.  These  questions  will  be 
discussed  hereafter. 

The  transaction   of  subscription  to  a  foreign  public  loan  is  not 

^  Freuntl,  Der  Schuts  der  GUlubiger,  etc,»  15;  Wuarin,  op.  cU,,  34. 

■  Bar,  Ludwig  von,  Tlic  theory  and  practice  of  private  int-emational  law  {2nd  ed., 
traos.  by  G.  R.  Gitle^pic^  Edinburgh,  1892),  1152,  and  certain  French  caaes  there 
cited;  Politis,  Nicholas,  E.^  Les  emprunta  d'etat  en  droit  international  Pariap  1894, 
280;  Milanowitech,  cited  by  Freiind^  Recti taverhMltniaae,  eic»,  66. 

*  Freund,  Scbuiz  der  Glaubiger,  13, 

•  Zom  in  Baokarchiv,  VI,  106,  cited  by  Freund,  Schuta  der  Gllubiger,  13. 
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purely  an  international  contract,  for  this  could  be  concluded  only  l>y 

states  and  not  by  a  state  and  the  subjects  of  another  state.    The  con- 

i^aet  is,  however,  by  its  nature  under  the  protection  of  international 

*8nr  and  is  what   BlitntschU   called   a   quasi-international   contract.* 

*^ereis  eertainl}'  some  analog>^  between  a  contract  (1)  between  Vene- 

^ela  and  Germany  and  (2)  between  Venezuela  and  a  Gennan  citizen, 

^^^  tlic  building  of  a  vessel  or  the  borrowing  of  money*    Neither  con- 

^"^^ting  party  in  these  cases  would  be  willing  to  submit  to  the  national 

^  Mjiicipal  law  of  the  other. 

*     -*.18.  Remedy  in  Municipal  Courts. 

If  we  turn  to  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  and  the  means  of  enforcement 

^   the  contract,  the  international  nature  of  the  legal  relation  created 

^^'"^  become  apparent.     While  m  thcor>^  the  jurisdiction  of  tlae  courts 

^^^  the  debtor  state  may  be  invoked,  several  contingencies  in  connection 

th  the  public  loan  must  always  be  borne  in  mind.    First,  the  debtor 

may  or  may  not  permit  itself  to  be  sued.^    While  most  states 

'^Jow  freely  subject  themselves  to  suit  hi  eases  of  ordinary  contracts, 

*2iany  states  still  decline  to  extend  ttiis  right  so  far  as  the  public  debt 

is  concerned.    Many  states  of  the  United  States  have  repudiated  their 

debts  and  have  declined  to  permit  themselves  to  be  sued  on  them.^ 

Aipitn,  as  the  public  loan  is  created  by  legislation,  an  act  of  sovereignty, 

eo  it  may  be  suspended,  reduced  or  even  repudiated  by  a  similar  act 

'  Bluntschli,  Diifl  modome  Vtilkerrpcht  der  civiHeirten  Staaten,  Nordlingeu,  1878, 
[  €d,,  }i  442,  433  (b);  Pflug,  op.  ciL,  40-41. 

The  argumeat  against  the  intemationiil  nature  of  the  contract  of  public  lotin,  that 
tndividtiala  cannot  derive  rights  from  international  agr^^nienta,  as  tliey  are  not  sub- 
jccU  of  intematioDal  law,  has  bet'n  greatly  weakened  by  the  Hague  Convention  for 
the  fstabliflhmeot  of  an  intcmatinnul  prize  courts  and  the  groii\ ing  opinion,  shartxl  by 
■ttthontitt  like  Weetlake  and  Bonfils^  that  individuals  may  derive  stibjeetive  rights 
^from  intenrntiooal  agreements.  See  also  art,  2  of  the  ConveBtion  establishing  the 
ICeiilnd  Ajuericon  Court  of  Justice.    See  suprOf  §  9. 

*Twycro68  p.  Dreyfus,  36  Law  Times  Rep.  (N.  S.)  (Jiily  21,  1877),  752,  756.    See 
'ibo  Moulin,  La  doctrine  de  Drago,  Paris,  1908,  86  d  Beq. 

•  Soott,  William  A.,  Ttie  repudiation  of  state  debts,  New  York,  1S93,  particularly 
Chap.  I,  in  which  the  constitutional  and  legal  aspects,  with  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  state  courts  are  lucidly  presented .   The  United  8tatwj  has  considered 
ilBelf  not  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  rep udi-'iting  states,  and  has  therefore  declined 
6  proffer  of  foreign  govenunents  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  their  nationals,  holders  of 
» repudiated  bonds  of  these  states* 
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of  sovereignty,  by  which  the  national  courts  Bxe  bound*  The  creditor, 
therefore,  is  juridicaUy  opposed  to  a  sovereign  who  may  with  perfect 
legality,  by  an  act  of  sovereignty,  deprive  him  of  his  substantive  right 
and  of  his  remedy.  In  other  words,  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  sov- 
ereign powers  may  regulate  the  execution  of  its  contract  of  loan  in 
any  manner  conformable  with  its  public  interest.^  Again,  the  im- 
probability in  many  states  of  securing  an  impartial  judicial  determina- 
tion by  national  courts  in  cases  of  this  kind  makes  the  creditor's  position 
precarious*  To  sue  the  debtor  state  on  a  pubhc  loan,  therefore,  is 
practically  useless.  There  are  some  states  whose  national  courts  might 
grant  a  creditor  relief.  These  are  the  states  that  are  never  sued  on 
their  national  debts. 

To  sue  the  debtor  st^te  before  the  courts  of  the  creditor  is  still  less 
practicable.  As  a  general  rule  municipal  courts  decline  to  take  juris- 
diction over  foreign  states  as  defendants.^    The  exception  of  voluntary 

^  Lcwandoweki,  Maurice^  De  la  protection  des  capitaux  emprunt^  en  France  par 
les  Etats  Strangers,  Pam^  1896,  24  d  seq.  While  apparently  accepted  as  a  principle, 
the  theorj^  is  by  no  means  undispuUd  that  a  8late  contraet^j  a  public  loan  in  it^  char- 
acter as  a  sovereign^  jure  imperii,  and  ia  not  bound  contractually  to  its  creditors.  See 
MouHni  H,  A,,  La  doctrine  de  Drago,  Paris,  lt)08,  76  d  seq.;  Freund,  Rechtsver- 
htlltnis^e,  etc.,  59-tll;  speech  of  M.  Ruy  Barbdwa  (July  23,  1907)  at  the  Hague  Con* 
fercnce  of  1907,  Actea  et  Discours  de  M.  Ruy  Barbosa,  60  d  aeq.;  see  also  the  recent 
case  of  De  Andrade  ik  the  government  of  Brazii^  reported  in  40  Clunet  (1913),  237. 

'  BjTikershoek  is  the  father  of  thia  theory. 

Loeningy  E.,  Die  Gerichtebarkeit  ilber  fremde  Staaten  n  SouverEne,  Halle,  1903 
is  one  of  the  leading  works  on  the  subject.  The  opinions  of  coiu^  are  discuaaed, 
p.  23  e2  §€q,;  the  opinions  of  writers,  p.  65  et  seq.;  Christian  Meurer,  Klag^n  von 
Privatpersonen  gegen  auswiirtige  Staaten^  8  Ztschr.  f.  Vttlkerrecht  (1914),  1-47,  and 
supra^  §  72,  Sec  also  Brie,  Fischer  &  Fleischraann,  Zwangsvollstreckung  gegen 
fremde  Staaten  u  Kompotensskonflikt,  Breslau,  1910,  containing  three  opinions 
render^  at  the  request  of  Russia  in  the  case  of  Hellfeld  v.  Russia  on  the  question  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  German  courts  over  ftinds  of  Russia  in  Germany  and  the  possibility 
of  execution  against  them.  The  translation  of  the  decision  of  the  German  court  for 
the  determination  of  jiirisdictional  conflicts  in  the  now  famous  Hellfeld  case  may  be 
found  in  5  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1911),  490-519. 

See  on  the  whole  subject  an  able  article  by  Droop  in  26  Gruchot'a  BeitilLge  sur 
Erliluterung  des  dcutscben  Rechts^  289^316,  in  which  the  decisions  of  cotirts  are 
carefully  re^-iewed.  Some  writers  have  made  a  distinction  as  to  jurisdiction  over 
foreign  states,  depending  upon  whether  the  transaction  in  qu<^ion  involved  the  de- 
fendant state  in  its  capacity  as  a  Hovereign  (jure  imperii)  or  as  a  liscus  (jure  gestionis), 
granting  immunity  from  jurisdiction  in  the  former  case,  but  asserting  it  in  the  latter* 
The  most  noteworthy  of  these  writers  are  Laurent,  Droit  civil  international,  Pari% 
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submission  and  questions  concerning  real  estate  are  hardly  of  practical 
mgnificanee  for  tbe  present  case. 

The  French  courts  take  the  firm  position  that  bondholders  of  the 
debt  of  a  foreign  state  cannot  sue  before  the  French  courts.*  The 
English  courts  have  usually  declined  to  exercise  jurisdictioo  over  foreign 
states,  and  in  the  case  of  bondholders  of  foreign  debts  have  unequiv- 
ocally declared  themselves  jurisdictionally  incompetent."  This  is  the 
rule  of  the  German  and  Austrian  courts  "*  and  has  been  the  uniform 
rule  in  courts  of  the  United  States.^  In  Belgium  and  Ital}^  the  courts 
seem  to  have  adopted  the  distinction  of  administrative  law  between 
transactions  of  tbe  state  undertaken  jure  imperii  and  jiire  gestionis^ 
and  to  have  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  latter  case.^ 

If  thej^  were  still  any  doubt  as  to  the  impracticability  of  relief  by 
suit  against  a  foreign  government  in  mimieipal  courts,  it  would  be  dis- 
pelled by  the  certainty  that  execution  of  the  judgment,  even  if  obtain- 
able, is  practically  impossible.  No  legal  process  lies  against  the  property 
of  a  foreign  state,  and  even  the  jurisdictional  distinction  made  by  some 
courts  between  acts  jure  imperii  and  jure  gestionis  is  disregarded  in 
the  matter  of  execution.  The  exception  of  actions  involving  real  estates 
does  not  concern  us  here.  Even  attacliment  and  garnishment  pro- 
ceedings against  the  movable  property  of  foreign  sovereigiiB  are  almost 
uniformly  dismissed*^ 


1880,  ni,  42-103,  and  von  Bar,  op,  dl„  1101  et  seq.    They  have  been  followed  by  a 
aumber  of  coiarta,  notably  those  of  Belgium  and  Italy.    Supm^  p.  176, 

» See  the  cases  cited  in  Weiss,  A.,  Traits  de  droit  international  priv6,  V^  94  j  Loening, 
op,  cii,f  45. 

*  Westlake,  J.,  A  treatise  on  private  international  law,  London,  1005,  4th  ed., 
{§  190,  192  and  cases  there  cited.  See  particularly  Twycrosa  v,  Dreyfaa  (1877),  3d 
Law  Times  Rep.  (N,  8.)  755,  757»  decision  of  Jessel,  NL  R. 

*  Citations  of  caflee  in  Brie,  op,  ci(.f  and  Loening,  op.  ciL,  23  e(  seq. 

*  Moore,  J.  B.^  in  his  American  notes  to  Dicey,  A.  V,,  A  digest  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land with  reference  to  the  conflict  of  laws,  London,  1S96,  p,  22ih  See  leading  case 
of  Schooner  Exchange  p,  McFaddon  {1812),  7  Cranch,  116j  30  Cyc.  104,  and  cases 
there  cited. 

*  Caaes  cited  in  Loening,  op,  cii.,  52-54. 

*  Brie,  op,  cU,,A5et  se^.;  Loening,  op,  cU,,  139  et  aeq.  See  the  cases  of  von  Hellfeld 
V,  RuBsia,  supra;  De  Reilhac,  Trib,  civil  de  la  Seine,  June  12,  1896,  40  Cliinet  (1913), 
907,  and  Mason  v.  Intercolonial  Railway  of  Canada  (1908),  197  Maas.  349,  See 
article  by  Nathan  Wolf  man,  *\Sovereigns  as  defendants,"  in  4  A.  J,  I*  L,  (1910), 
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It  h  thus  apparent  that  national  miinicipal  courts,  either  of  the 
debtor  state  or  of  the  country  of  the  creditor,  are  unable  to  secure  the  un- 
paid creditor  any  remedy.  He  is  not  left  helpless,  however.  The  sanc- 
tion for  a  violation  of  his  rights  is  found  in  international  law  and  practice, 
in  that  states  have  frequently  interfered  in  behalf  of  their  creditor  sub- 
jects to  secure  the  payment  of  unfulfilled  national  obligations  of  foreign 
states.  Before  examining  the  legitiraacy  of  diplomatic  int-erposition 
and  intervention  for  such  unpaid  creditors,  let  us  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  by  which  a  citizen  becomes  a  holder  of  a  share  in 
the  pubhc  debt  of  a  foreign  nation. 


§  119.  International  Remedies.    The  Drago  Doctrine. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  emission  of  a  public  loan  takes 
place  by  legislative  act*  The  individual  abroad  may  obtain  the  bond 
either  through  a  direct  transaction  with  the  government  or  through  a 
banker  who  has  underwritten  the  loan.  As  a  general  rule,  however, 
the  bonds  are  purchased  in  the  open  market  as  industrial  securities 
would  be^  without  any  direct  relation  with  the  debtor  government. 
Being  payable  to  bearer,  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  from  national 
to  national,  by  mere  delive^>^ 

Again,  the  price  paid  takes  into  account  the  value  of  the  security, 
both  intrinsically  and  as  an  investment.  Thus  the  solvability  of  the 
government  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  price  of  its  bonds.  Weak 
and  unstable  governments  must  sell  below  par  and  pay  high  rates  of 
interest.  The  original  capitalist  takes  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
the  Ixirrowing  state  and  exacts  discounts  and  interest'  accordingly, 
and  subsequent  dealers  in  the  bonds  know  the  coniUtions  equally  well. 
The  legal  fact  that  the  emission  was  an  act  of  sovereignty,  that  the 
debt  may  be  repudiated  or  reduced  by  a  similar  act,  that  the  usual  civil 
remedies  are  barred,  and  that  the  state  is  the  sole  judge  of  its  ability 
to  pay,  are  known  to  all  parties  to  the  transaction.  The  investor  there- 
fore buys  with  full  notice  and  assumption  of  the  risks^  and  has  weighed 
the  probabilitiejs  of  large  profits  against  the  danger  of  loss. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  it  seems  unfair,  both  to  the  debtor  state 

373-383>  in  which  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  is  urged  in  favor  of  iuriadiction 
over  property  engaged  in  private  or  commerdal  undertakinga. 
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and  to  the  fellow  nationals  of  the  creditors  (who  may  indeed  change 
from  day  to  da}^,  that  the  government  of  the  creditor  should  make 
the  breach  of  such  a  contractual  obligation  to  a  citizen  who  accidentally 
holds  a  foreign  public  bond  a  cause  for  armed  btemational  action  in- 
volving the  whole  nation  m  the  burden,  and  making  the  government  in 
effect  the  underwriter  and  guarantor  of  his  investment  in  the  securities 
of  a  foreign  government. 

This  is  the  prrncipal  argument  of  the  Drago  Doctrine,  first  advanced 
in  the  celebrated  note  of  December  29^  1902^  from  Dr.  Luis  Drago, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Argentine,  to  the  Argentine  Minister  at 
Washington,  and  by  him  submitted  to  the  Department  of  State,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  joint  interv^ention  of  Great  Britain,  Italy  and  Ger- 
many against  Venezuela,  The  argument  led  up  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  proposed  poUcy,  intended  to  be  a  corollary  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, that  *'the  public  debt  [of  an  American  state]  cannot  occasion 
armed  intervention,  nor  even  the  actual  occupation  of  the  territory^  of 
American  nations  by  a  European  power.  * 

It  may  be  noted  that  Drago  protests  only  agamst  the  use  of  armed 
force  in  the  collection  of  pubHc  debts  and  not  directly  against  diplo- 
matic interposition.  Most  of  the  writers  who  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion have  failed  to  note  this  distinction,  possibly  because  a  denial  of 
forcible  measures  deprives  interposition  of  its  most  effective  sanction. 

'The  text  of  the  Drago  note  will  be  found  in  Foraga  Rektione  10O3,  1-5,  Dr. 
rNrago  haa  written  the  following  monographs  on  the  doctrine  which  htm  been  named 
after  him:  Cobro  cocrcitivo  de  deudas  puhhcas»  Buenos  Aires,  1906;  Lea  empmnts 
d'Etat  ct  leurs  rapports  avec  la  politique  internationalc,  14  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  351^  trans- 
lated practically  in  full  in  his  article  "State  loans  in  their  relation  to  international 
pobcy,"  in  1  A.  J.  L  L.  (1907),  692-724>.  Among  the  best  literature  in  English  axe 
two  thoughtful  articles  by  George  Winfield  Scott,  "International  law  and  the  Drago 
doctrine'*  in  North  American  Review,  Oct,,  1906,  60S-610,  and  "Hague  convention 
rwtricting  the  use  of  force  to  recover  contract  claims'*  in  2  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1908)^  78-94; 
an  article  by  Amos  8.  Hershey,  The  Calvo  and  Drago  doctrinas,  in  1  A.  J.  L  L.  (1907), 
26-45;  and  Chapter  VIII,  vol.  1,  pp.  ase-422,  of  James  Brown  Scott's  The  Hague 
Peace  conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  Baltimore,  1909.  One  of  the  best  books  is 
Moulin*s  La  doctrine  de  Drago,  Paris,  1908,  and  a  useful  coUection  of  documents  is 
to  be  fomid  in  8.  Perez  Triana,  La  doctrina  Drago,  Londres,  1908*  Alvarez  in  3 
A.  J.  I.  L.  (1909),  335  contests  Moulin's  view  that  the  Drago  doctrine  ia  a  neccaaary 
complement  of  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Further  references  to  foreign  literature  may  be 
found  in  Bonfils,  Manuel  (6th  ed.,  191 2)»  186,  n,  4.  See  also  a  recent  work  by  Vivot^ 
A.  N,,  Ira  doctrina  Drago,  Buenoe  Aires,  1911, 
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They  therefore  consider  the  protest  against  the  sanction  as  directed 
against  the  whole  remedy,  although  even  without  the  potential  use  of 
force  it  stiU  has  some  room  for  application.  In  expressly  stating  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  make  his  ''doctrine**  a  defense  *'for  bad  faith, 
disorder,  and  deliberate  and  voluntary"  insolvency/'  Dr.  Drs^o  has, 
it  is  believed,  set  the  proper  bounds  to  his  principle,  although,  as  will 
be  pointed  out,  the  creditor  state  is  still  (except  as  restrained  by  the 
Porter  proposition)  left  the  sole  judge  of  the  existence  of  these  limiting 
conditions. 


§  120.  Diplomatic  Interposition  and  Intervention,    Opinions  of  Pub* 
Heists, 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  discuss  briefly 
the  opinions  of  publicists  and  the  practice  of  nations  in  the  matter  of 
intervention  to  collect  public  debts^  by  which  is  me^nt  diplomatic 
interposition  followed  by  force.  Westlake,  as  has  been  observed 
(mpra,  p,  283),  has  properly  recognized  the  distinction  in  substance  and 
in  remedial  process  between  contracts  mmh  with  the  state  in  its  charac- 
ter as  a  fiscus  or  business  administrator  and  those  arising  out  of  sub- 
scription to  or  transfer  of  a  public  bond.  He  regards  honest  inability 
to  pay  as  a  title  to  consideration,  and  unless  the  defaulting  govern- 
ment presumes  to  treat  its  internal  and  external  debts  on  terms  of  in- 
equahty  unfavorable  to  the  latter,  he  thinks  *Hhe  assistance  of  their 
state  ought  not  to  be  granted  to  the  bondholders  of  public  loans." 

Some  of  the  earlier  writers,  prominent  among  them  Grotius  and 
Vattel,  admitted  the  legitimacy  of  reprisals  against  a  sovereign  who 
refused  to  pay  a  lawful  debt  (supra,  p.  286).  Inability  and  refusal  to 
pay  are  not,  however,  identical.  Phillimore  and  Hall,  supporting  the 
views  of  the  British  government,  contend  that  a  debt  contracted  by  a 
foreign  government  toward  a  citizen  constitutes  an  obUgation  of  which 
the  country  of  the  lender  has  a  right  to  require  and  enforce  the  fulfill- 
ment.^ Yet  Phillimore  approves,  as  he  says,  the  proposition  of  Martens 
that,  in  the  absence  of  fla^ani  misconduct,  the  foreigner  can  only 

^  Phillimore,  3rd  ed.,  II,  ch.  Ill,  8  cf  «eg.;  Hall,  dth  cd,,  275-'276.  See  also  Pomeroy, 
Int.  law  (Woolsey*a  edj,  Boston,  1886,  §§213,  214,  and  Lorimer,  Institutes,  Edin- 
burgh, 1883,  I,  447-448,  who  would  hold  a  borrowing  nation  at  least  to  good 
f&ith. 
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dmm  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  native  creditor  of  the  state."  * 
Rivier,  one  of  the  foremost  authorities, -has  in  this  respect  asserted  a 
far-reaching  right  of  interv^ention  under  circumstances  far  more  un- 
reasonable than  those  admitted  by  other  pubUcists.  Unless  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  words  italicized  below  presuppose  fraud  and  bad  faith, 
his  doctrine  will  hardly  find  general  support,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  weaker  states  have  at  times  found  themselves  intervened 
agaiiLSt  under  circumstances  no  harsher  than  those  mentioned  by  Rivier: 

"The  fortune  of  individuals,  subjects  of  the  state,  forms  an  element 
of  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  state  itself.  It  htis  an  interest  in  the 
maintenance  and  increase  of  that  fortune.  If  it  is  compromised  by  the 
act  of  a  foreign  state  which  administers  its  finaTice^s  badly ^  which  betrays 
the  confidence  indimduals  placed  in  it  when  they  mtbscribed  to  loans  on  con- 
ditiom  that  are  not  observedj  and  ivhich  violates  its  engagemerds  in  regard 
to  them,  the  state  to  which  the  injured  individuals  belong  is  evidently 
authorized  to  take  their  interests  in  hand  in  any  manner  which  it  shall 
deem  suitable;  it  may  proceed  either  by  diplomacy  or  by  reprisals.  .  .  . 
Individuals  have  not,  tis  a  general  rule,  the  right  to  require  of  the  state 
that  it  shall  thus  take  their  cause  in  hand.  The  state  may  refuse  to 
act  in  their  favor  for  reasons  of  which  it  is  the  sole  judge;  but  if  it  acts, 
it  only  exercisei^  its  right.  It  may  see  to  it,  perchance,  according  to  the 
circumstances,  that  it«  subjects  are  better  treated  than  those  of  other 
states,  or  than  those  of  the  insolvent  state.  This  is,  from  the  legal  point 
of  view,  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference."  » 

G.  F.  de  Martens  sanctions  intervention  in  case  of  "violent  financial 
operations"  of  the  debtor  state  depriving  creditors  of  their  loans,  but  he 
adds  that  foreign  creditors  cannot  demand  better  treatment  than 
nationals.^     Although   cited  by    PhilUmore    as  an   advocate  of  in- 

'  Philiimorej  op.  cit,,  II,  14. 

*  Rivier,  AJphonse,  Principes  du  droit  des  gens,  Paris,  1896,  I,  272. 

•  This  wae  in  effect  the  decision  of  the  Hiigue  Tribunal  in  the  claiin  of  Canevaro 
(Italy)  tL  Peru,  April  25,  1910^  G  A,  J.  L  L.  (1912),  746,  based  on  the  fact  that  ceitaiji 
bonds  of  the  internal  debt  of  Peru,  subsequently  reduced  in  value  by  the  refunding  of 
that  debt  into  oonsotidated  bonds,  had  by  assignment  passed  into  the  hands  of  Italian 
Bubjecis,  who  hafl  sustained  injury  by  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  Although  Italy 
cited  nutnerous  atjthorities  in  support  of  it«  argument  that  as  to  aliens  a  state  incurs 
international  responsibility  by  the  reduction  of  iU  debt,  the  Tribynal  declinetl  to  view 
the  refunding  as  the  reduction  of  a  foreigo  debt^  but  considered  the  transfer  of  the 
bonds  of  an  iDtranid  debt  from  nationals  to  aliens  aa  not  conferring  greater  rights  upon 
aliens  than  nationals  possessed.  See  an  illuminating  article  by  Ch.  de  Boeck,  dis- 
cuasing  the  Peruvian  and  Italian  contentions,  with  citations  of  authorities^  in  20 
R,  G>  D.  L  R  (1913),  355  et  *eg.,  365,  369. 
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terventiorii  opponents  may  also  find  support  in  his  ambiguous  doo 
trines.  ^ 

The  majority  of  writers  consider  armed  intervention  for  the  mere 
non-payment  of  public  debts  an  unjustifiable  procedure,  upon  reasons 
similar  to  those  advanced  by  Dr.  Drago,  namely:  that  hazardous 
loans  should  be  discouraged;  that  those  making  them  have  full  notice 
of  the  risks;  that  foreigners  cannot  expect  to  be  preferred  to  native 
creditors;  that  force  is  never  resorted  to  except  against  weak  states 
and  is  often  a  pretext  for  aggression  or  conquest;  and,  finally,  that  the 
loss  of  credit  and  standing  incurred  by  the  state  is  an  ample  and  ef- 
fective penal t}^  for  the  failure  to  fulfill  its  obligations.^  The  objections 
of  AVTiters,  however,  are  directed  not  to  diplomatic  interposition  ^  but 
rather  to  an  excess  of  interposition  in  the  use  of  armed  force  to  collect 
unpaid  public  loans. 

The  preponderance  of  authority,  however,  favors  the  view  that  under 
certain  circumstances  intervention  to  secure  the  payment  of  public  loans 
is  legitimate.  Authoritiea  differ  merely  as  to  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  mtervention  is  not  warranted  in 
the  case  of  an  honest  inability  of  a  state  to  pay  its  debts^  but  only  when, 
the  means  being  at  hand,  the  debtor  state  willfully  refuses  to  pay;  or  fur- 
ther, when  foreign  creditors  are  illegally  treated,  especially  if  they  are 
discriminated  against  in  favor  of  national  creditors,  or  if  certain  cate- 
gories of  creditors  are  preferred  to  others;  or  when  special  funds  as- 
signed as  security  to  the  pajinent  of  certain  debts  are  diverted  or  8U|>- 
pressed;— in  short,  when  bad  faith  may  be  considered  the  moving  cause 

'  G.  K,  cie  Martens,  Pr^^cis  du  dniit  dps  gens.  Paris,  IHM,  I,  298,  §  110.  See  also 
PhilUnjwe,  op,  n7.,  14,  and  Pradier-Fod6r^,  Trait(5,  I,  §  405,  p.  623,  note. 

*  These  authorities  arc  enumerated  and  citationa  to  their  works  given  in  the  aecoDd 
part  of  footnote  34  of  Herehey's  article  in  1  A,  J,  L  L,  (1907),  37;  in  the  work  of 
Wuarin,  op.  cit.^  155-159,  and  in  the  address  of  Geo.  Horace  Porter  before  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  on  July  UV,  19()7,  presenting  the  AiutTican  proposition  for  the 
limitation  of  force  in  fch**  colieetion  of  contractual  dc^bts.  La  deuxi^rne  Conference 
intemationalp  do  la  Paix,  II,  229-233.  Also  printed  in  English  (Hague,,  1907).  The 
principal  publicists  who  oppose  what  may  be  called  financial  intervention  are  F.  de 
Martens,  Westlake,  Holland,  Bonfils,  Calvo,  Pradier-FfxJ(f*r^,  Rx>lin-.Jacquein\Ti5, 
Despagnet,  von  Bar,  Liazt,  Geffckcn,  Kebed|3^',  Nya,  Merignhac,  F^raud-Giraud, 
Weiaa,  Olivecrona  and  Floecker.  Gen.  Porter  also  cited  Rivier,  but  ibis  must  have 
been  on  oversight.  *See  also  Cotlafi^  Der  Staatsbankerott  und  seine  AbwickJung, 
Stuttgart>  1904,  51,  and  Freund,  Recbtsverhttltniase,  etc.^  271. 
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of  the  non-payment.     In  the  present  condition  of  international  law, 
ii  which  states,  large  and  small^  have  no  common  superior  to  control 
or  check  them,  each  state  has  the  legal  right  of  deciding  for  itself  whether 
the  conditions  warranting  intervention  exist.     In  the  use  of  this  rights 
the  power  of  enforcing  its  demands  has  often  been  a  factor  more  con- 
trolling than  the  mere  legitimacy  or  fairness  of  its  action,  ^ 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  definite  rule  as  to  diplomatic  intervention  in 

the  matter  of  unpaid  public  loans,  except  in  so  far  as  the  convention 

of  the  Second  Hague  Conference  for  the  Umitation  of  the  use  of  force 

tti  the  collection  of  contractual  debts  will  operate  as  a  check  by  requir- 

^'^Kimder  certain  conditions  a  preliminary  resort  to  arbitration. 

§  X2L  Practice  of  Nations. 

The  European  powers  have  on  several  occasions  intervened  to  secure 
^HepajTnent  of  pubUc  loans  due  their  subjects.  Their  action  has  taken 
'^^rious  forms.  Sometimes  it  has  been  merely  the  use  of  good  offices 
^^d  an  approval  of  arrangements  for  financial  control  made  by  national 
^^^^Mikers  or  associations  of  bondholders  with  the  debtor  state^  as  in 
^he  case  of  Turkey  (1881)  and  Servia  (1904);  an  assumption  of  limited 
governmental  control,  as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  in  the  Domini- 
^:san  Republic  (1907);  or  joint  intervention  of  several  powers  assuming 
Gnaneial  control  as  in  the  case  of  Tunis  (1868),  of  Greece  '  (1897),  and 


*The  decision  of  the  Hague  Pennanent  Court,  of  Arbitration  in  the  Pn'fercntittl 
Ckims  case  of  Germany ,  Great  Britain  and  It^ly  agaioMt  \'enezuela  has  been  con- 
mdend  an  approval  of  the  use  of  force  in  the  coUectiim  of  olaiina  based  on  contract 
Of  public  d€l>t-  While  it  is  tniP  that  the  use  of  force  appejirs  to  have  bin^n  aafietionetl 
by  ibe  tnbun&l  by  the  allowance  of  preferential  treatment  to  the  three  blockading 
powers,  it  ia  certain  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  claims  pressed  arose  out  of  con- 
tmolttal  df^tfl.  The  primary  reason  of  the  blockade  wa«  the  etuhborn  reiteration  by 
Venefue^  of  the  exclusive  juriBdiction  of  its  national  c«>urt8  and  the  absolute  reiuaal 
to  tfbitrate.  Castro^s  arrogance  exhauatt^  the  patience  and  temper  of  the  powers. 
Sw  ATlicle  by  Baadevant,  Julcs^  L'action  coercitive  Anglo-Germano-Italienne  contre 
le  Veneauela  (190^1908),  11  R.  G.  D.  I.  R  (1904),  363-4.'>8;  Iler^hey,  Amos  S.,  The 
Vcsiesudan  affair  in  the  light  of  international  law,  51  American  Law  R<'giBter,  2^19- 
W.  Tbe  Hague  decisioo  ia  criticised  by  Andr^  Mallami6  in  an  article  L'arbitrage 
v^n^u^lieo  in  13  R,  G,  D.  L  P.  (1906),  423-500.  For  the  correspondence  see  Asuntos 
Itttcfnadonales,  two  volumes  of  the  Yellow  Book  of  Venezuela  published  in  1903  and 
utntVt  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Ralston's  Report  of  the  Venezuelan  Arbitrations. 

*Kdbodlgy»  Michel  S.,  Lea  difficult^  financi^res  de  la  Grdce  et  llntervention  dea 
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of  Egypt  (1880).^  This  is  intervention  in  the  true  sense,  in  that  it 
involves  an  administrative  control  over  a  certain  portion  of  national 
resources  and  revenues.  It  seems  to  be  more  proper  on  the  part  of  a 
state  or  states  guaranteeing  the  debt  of  some  weak  state  placed  under 
their  guardianship.  Both  thii^  form  of  action  and  the  collection  of 
loans  by  force  of  arms  without  complete  intervention,  as,  e.  g.,  the  joint 
operations  against  Mexico  in  1861  and  against  Venezuela  in  1902, 
have  invariably  been  carritn^l  out  against  weak  states.  When  Spain, 
Italy,  Austria,  Hungary  and  various  states  of  the  Unit-ed  States  at 
different  times  suspended  or  reduced  their  public  obligations  there 
was  no  inter\^ention  on  the  part  of  the  powers  whose  subjects  had  shares 
in  the  unpaid  or  underpaid  loans.  This  is  at  least  cumulative  evidence 
in  establishing  that  intervention  or  the  use  of  arms  to  collect  public 
loans  is  a  question  of  power  and  politics  rather  than  a  rule  of  law^ 

Notwithstanding  Great  Britain's  participation  m  the  operations 
against  Mexico  in  1861,  again.?t  Egj^^t  in  1880,  and  against  Venezuela 
in  1902,  her  statesmen  have  always  asserted  it  to  be  England's  policy 
not  to  interpose  diplomatically  in  behalf  of  British  holders  of  bonds 
of  foreign  govemmentSj  though  reser\dng  their  liberty  of  action.  The 
British  view  was  expressed  in  ita  now  accepted  form  in  the  celebrated 
circular  sent  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  1848  to  the  British  representativeB 
in  foreign  states.    He  then  declared: 

*'It  is  therefore  simply  a  question  of  discretion  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment whether  this  matter  [the  non-payment  of  public  loans]  should 
or  should  not  be  taken  up  by  diplomatic  negotiation,  and  the  decision 
of  that  question  of  discretion  turns  entirely  upon  British  and  domestic 
considerations/' 


^tata  amngera,  1  R,  G.  D.  I,  P.  (1894),  261-271;  Imbert,  Henri  Marc,  Les  empninte 
d*4^tats  ^trangera^  Paris,  1905,  gives  an  account  of  the  various  cases  of  intervention 
in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Portugid,  Greece,  Tunis  (pp.  60-99);  Kebed©^,  M»  S.,  De  la  pro- 
tection des  cr^anciera  d'un  Etai  toanger,  21  Clunet  (1894),  59-72,  504-519.  See 
also  Wuorin,  Freund  and  Politia,  op.  cit.f  and  Meili,  Fr*  Der  Staatebankcrott  imd 
die  mcMierDe  Reehtawisaezischaft^  Berlin,  1895;  Waurin,  article  in  29  Clunet  (1902), 
25  et  seq.,  420-431. 

^  Kaufmann,  Wtihelm,  0as  interaationale  Recht  der  egyptiachen  StaatachuM, 
Berlin,  1891 .  8ee  ako  article  by  same  author  in  22  R.  D.  I.  (1890),  556--586;  vol.  23, 
48^75,  144^175,  266-316.  A  bibliograpliy  on  the  Eg>^ptian  debt  will  be  found  in  30 
CluDH  (1903),  681-683. 
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Referring  to  the  economic  disapproval  of  British  investments  in 
foreign  loans  as  against  British  enterprises,  he  added  that  the  British 
government  has 

*' hitherto  thought  it  the  best  pi>licy  to  abstain  from  taking  up  as  inter- 
national questions  the  complaints  made  by  British  subjects  against  for- 
fign  governments  which  have  failed  to  make  good  their  engagements 
^  regard  to  such  pecuniar}^  transactions,  ,  ,  ." 
**  But,  nevertheless,  it  might  happen  that  the  loss  occasioned  to  British 
^ftibjects  by  the  non-pa>"ment  of  interests  upon  loans  made  by  them  t^ 
>reipi  governments  might  become  so  great  that  it  would  be  too  high 
price  for  the  nation  to  pa^^  for  such  a  warning  as  to  the  future,  and  in 
_  »eh  a  state  of  things  it  might  become  the  duty  of  the  British  govern- 
''^^nt  to  make  these  matters  the  subjeet  of  diplomatic  negotiations,"  * 

fahnerston's  instruction  has  occasionally  been  misinterpreted  by 
'^''^ters  who  use  his  note  in  support  of  an  argument  for  non-intervention. 
^'^Ijen  he  stated  that  interference  was  '*for  the  British  government  en- 
^*tJy  a  question  of  discretion,  and  by  no  means  a  question  of  intema- 
5|^^jnal  right,"  he  did  not  intend  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  right  of  Great 
"^^ritain  to  interfere  (as  some  writers  have  quoted  him),  but  he  meant 
^liat  there  was  na  gruestion  about  the  right  to  interfere.  This  is  clearly 
'^own  by  the  succeeding  sentence  of  the  note,^ 

Subsequent  secretaries  for  foreign  affairs,  emphasizing  the  specula* 
%ive  character  of  the  transaction  of  subscription  to  a  foreign  loan,  have 
f  leclined  to  do  more  than  exercise  their  good  offices  in  behalf  of  unpaid 
boadbolders.  Great  Britain^s  practice  of  non-interference  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  policy  and  is  not  to  be  construed  as  the  recognition  of  an 
international  legal  principle.'* 

^  pAlmcrstoti'B  circular  ifi  quoted  in  full  by  Philliitiore,  op.  cU.,  11,  9-11^  and  by 
HaH  276-277.  Other  secretaries  for  foreign  affairs  of  Great  Britain  have  expressed, 
in  langua^  even  more  unreserved  Ihan  that  of  Palm  ere  ton  ^  the  policy  of  non- 
intefferenoe.  See,  for  example^  Canning  and  Aberdeen  (28  8t.  Pap,  961,  967,  969). 
RuneU  (52  St.  Pap.  237-239),  Derby,  Granville  (quot^  by  Phillimore,  op.  cit.,  12- 
13),  and  SalisbuTy  (dted  by  Hall,  note,  p.  277}*  Balfour,  when  Prime  MiniflteT  in 
1902,  supported  this  view;  see  Scott's  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  l^  402. 

*  See,  for  example,  Gen,  Porter's  address  of  July  16,  1907,  printed  separately  and 
qfuoted  in  Scott's  Hague  Peace  Conference©,  I,  402. 

"The  recent  (1913)  threat  of  Great  Britain  to  dispatch  a  warship  to  Guatemala 
to  collect  the  unpaid  interest  and  capital  on  bonds  held  by  Britieh  subjects  may  be 
ihug/td  to  the  action  of  Guatemala  in  diverting  the  aecurity  of  the  loan,  an  export 
tax  on  coffee,  to  other  purpoees. 
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The  practice  of  non-interference  of  the  United  States  on  the  other 
hand  has  been  not  only  a  matter  of  poUcy,  but  the  canning  out  of  a 
fundamental  principle  that  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  invoked  (within  the  recognized  limitations)  in  behalf 
of  contractual  claims,^  If  certain  revenue  or  security  has  been  set  aside 
for  the  repayment  of  a  loan,  it  seems  probable  that  the  United  States 
would,  following  the  practice  of  other  nations,  interpose  diplomatically 
to  prevent  any  diversion  of  the  security  or  the  pledged  revenue,^ 
Attorney-General  Gushing  in  the  course  of  an  elaborate  opinion  on  the 
Texas  bonds  question  declared  that 

"A  public  creditor,  like  a  private  creditor,  has  a  general  right  to  re- 
ceive payment  out  of  the  property,  income,  or  means  of  his  debtor,  A 
special  pledge  of  this  or  that  source  of  revenue,  of  this  or  that  direct 
tax,  when  made  by  a  goveniment,  renders  such  source  of  revenue,  like 
a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  given  by  a  private  individual  to  his  creditor, 
a  specific  lien,  a  fixed  incumbrance,  which  the  government  ought  not» 
in  justice  to  the  creditor,  to  abolish,  lessen,  or  alienate  until  the  debt  has 
been  satisfied."  * 

In  the  case  of  certain  bonds  issued  by  Haiti  to  American  citizens 
for  work  and  materials  furnished,  Secretary  of  State  Sherman  protested 
against  a  proposed  law  of  Haiti  having  in  view  the  conversion  of  the 
bonds  at  a  rate  greatly  depreciatory^  of  their  value,"*  There  would 
indeed  seem  to  he  some  difference  between  bonds  purchased  in  the  open 
market  as  an  invei^tment  and  bonds  received  in  pa}Tnent  for  services 
and  goods,  in  the  hands  of  the  original  parties. 

Where  the  loan  has  been  liquidated  and  a  new  agreement  for  pay* 
ment  made,  the  origin  of  the  debt  seems  to  have  constituted  no  deterrent 
against  its  enforcement.  So  in  Mexico,  in  1861,  Lord  John  Russell 
withheld  recognition  of  the  Mexican  government  imtil  Mexico  had 
agreed  to  carry  out  an  arrangement  made  with  British  bondholders.* 

*  Citations  noted  in  Moore  and  Wbarton,  mipra,  p»  288. 

*  Cases  cited,  supra.  See  also  opinion  of  Little,  commiasioaer,  in  Aspinwall  (U.  8,) 
«,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1S85,  Moore's  Arb.  3641-3642. 

*  Opinion  of  Sept.  26,  1853,  6  Opin.  Atty,  Gen,  130,  143. 

*  Mr,  Sherman,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  PoweE,  Oct.  26,  1807,  Moore*8  Dig.  VI,  720. 
In  Canevaro  (Italy)  v.  Peru,  April  25,  1910,  6  A.  J.  L  h,  746,  the  internal  debt  of  Peru 
was  converted  at  a  reduced  rate, 

»  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Sir  C.  Wyke,  Mar.  30,  1861,  52  St  Pap.  237,  239.    Some  of 
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Both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  authorissed  their 
representatives  abroad  to  receive  payment  for  their  citizen  bondholders, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  both  to  the  debtor  government  and  to  the 
citizen/  and  where  the  bonds  of  one  foreign  government  have  been 
wholly  or  largely  held  by  the  citizens  of  another,  the  United  States  has, 
on  one  occasion  at  leasts  sanctioned  the  endeavor  of  the  government 
of  the  creditors  to  effect  by  diplomatic  negotiation  an  adjustment  of 
their  claim,* 

Dr,  Drago,  in  advancing  his  doctrine  as  a  corollary  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  had  some  reason  to  expect  the  approval  of  the  United  States, 
not  only  because  of  its  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  but  because  of  its  traditional  attitude  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tract claims.  Dr.  Drago  quoted  from  Monroe's  message  that  the 
United  States 

**  could  not  view  an}^  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  [the 
countries  of  the  American  continent],  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner 
their  destiny,  by  any  European  }x>wer,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  spirit  toward  the  United  States.''  ^ 

In  Secretary  of  State  Hay's  reply  to  the  Drago  note  (one  of  "cordial 
evasion/*  as  Dr,  Drago  himself  has  expressed  it),  Mr.  Hay  quoted 
from  President  Roosevelt's  message  of  1901  to  the  effect  that 

**we  do  not  guarantee  any  state  against  punishment  if  it  misconducts 

the  money  was  seized  by  Mexican  authorities  after  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  hond- 
boldcrs'  agents  This  rais4xi  a  different  question,  and  of  oourae  justified  interpcksition. 
51  St.  Pap,  548. 

*  Mr.  Frelinghuysen^  Sec^y  of  State,  t-o  Mr.  Wright,  Jan.  17,  1884,  Moore*3  Dig. 
VI,  713;  Fhillimore,  op.  ciL,  II,  VS.  8ee  abo  settlement  of  claim  of  McMaster  (Gt. 
BritJ  tK  Colombia,  Jan.  27,  18S2,  73  St.  Pap.  1349,  McMaster  had  to  prove  that  he 
purchased  the  16  brands  in  question  before  the  issuance  of  a  cert.ain  order  for  the 
suspension  of  payment  on  all  bonds  of  this  issue.  ClaJraiint  governments  will  usually 
examine  closely  into  the  bona  fides  of  the  transaction  by  wliieh  their  citixens  beeame 
the  holders  of  the  bonds  of  foreign  governments,  to  establish  the  absence  of  specula- 
tive ventures,  and  the  existence  of  an  actual  loss.  The  face  value  of  the  bonda  m  not 
always  a  good  test  of  the  sum  parted  with  or  the  legitimate  loss  sustained. 

'  Mr.  Frelingbuysen,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wright,  Jan.  17,  1884,  Moore*B  Dig. 
VI,  713.  He  state<l,  however,  that  the  occasions  on  which  this  had  been  done  were 
not  common  enough  to  form  a  rule  of  action. 

*  President  Monroe's  Annual  Message,  Deu.  2,  1823,  Amer.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Rel.  V, 
246,  250,  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI^  401,  402;  Richardson's  Messages,  II,  2m  et  seq. 
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itself,  provided  that  punishment  does  not  take  the  form  of  the  acquiffl^ 
tion  of  territory  by  any  non-American  power,"  * 

but  added  an  unequivocal  approval  of  arbitration  of  claims  growing 
out  of  alleged  wrongs  to  individuals, 

§  122.  The  Porter  Proposition  at  The  Hague, 

Botii  Mr.  Root,  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  President  Roosevelt, 
having  in  mind  the  difficulties  of  Venezuela  in  1903  and  those  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  1894  and  1904  in  endeavoring  to  ward  off 
foreign  intervention,  were  anxious  to  have  the  question  of  the  use  of 
force  in  the  collection  of  contractual  claims  settled  by  the  agreement 
of  states,  Mr,  Root  therefore  on  June  18,  1906,  instructed  the  dele- 
gates of  the  United  States  to  the  Third  American  Conference  of  American 
States  at  Rio  Janeiro  as  follows: 

'*It  has  long  been  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to 
use  its  arme<:l  forces  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  contract  debts  due  to 
its  citizens  by  other  governments," 

After  deprecating  its  mjurious  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  weak  and 
disordered  states,  whose  development  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  the 
interests  of  civilization,  he  added: 

*'It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  non-payment  of  public  debts  may 
he  accompanied  by  such  circumstances  of  fraud  and  wrongnioing  or 
violation  of  treaties  as  to  justify  the  use  of  force.  This  goverrunent  would 
be  glad  to  see  an  international  consideration  of  the  subject  which  shall 
discriminate  between  such  cases  and  the  simple  non-performance  of  a 
contract  with  a  private  person,  and  a  resolution  in  favor  of  reliance  upon 
peaceful  means  in  cases  of  the  latter  class,"  * 

He  recommended,  however,  that  as  most  of  the  American  states 
were  still  debtors  and  would,  by  such  a  resolution,  resolve  how  their 
creditors  should  act,  it  would  be  more  fitting  that  they  should  request 
the  Hague  Conference,  where  both  creditors  and  debtors  would  be 
assembled,  to  consider  the  subject. 

The  Rio  Conference  made  such  a  request,  and  the  United  States 
delegation  at  The  Hague,  on  histructions  from  Mr.  Root,  as  Secretary 

1  Mr,  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Seflor  Garcia  M^u,  Feb.  17,  1903,  For.  Rel.,  1903, 
5-6. 

'Seoate  Doc.  365,  59ih  Coog.,  2Dd  aeas.,  41^12. 
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of  State,  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  the  use  of 
force  for  the  eolleetion  of  contract  debts  is  not  permissible  until  after 
the  ju8tice  and  amount  of  the  debt,  aa  weU  as  the  time  and  manner  of 
payment)  shall  have  been  determined  by  arbitration.^ 

Gen,  Horace  Porter  took  charge  of  this  proposition,  and  noade  the 
principal  addre^  in  its  support*  After  several  amendments  to  his  orig- 
inal draft,  the  conference  by  a  vote  of  39  in  favor  and  5  abstentions 
(Belgium,  Rotimania,  Sweden,  Switzerland  and  Venezuela)  adopted 
the  following  convention— a  few  states  making  special  reseri-^ations: 

** The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to  armed  force 
for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts  claimed  from  the  government  of  one 
country  by  the  government  of  another  country  as  being  due  to  its  nation- 
als. 

*'  This  undertaking  is,  however,  not  applicable  when  the  debtor  stat« 
refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  an  offer  of  arbitration,  or,  after  accepting 
the  offer,  prevents  any  compromis  from  being  agreed  on,  or,  after  the 
arbitration,  fails  to  submit  to  the  award/' 

While  not  rejecting  completely  the  possibility  of  forcibly  collecting 
contract  debts,  the  convention  represents  a  considerable  step  in  ad- 
vance, inasmuch  as  it  makes  the  use  of  force  conditional  upon  (1)  a 
refusal  to  arbitrate;  (2)  making  a  formulation  of  an  agreement  impos- 
sible after  arbitration  is  accepted;  (3)  failure  to  carry  out  the  award. 
These  are  more  definite  and  more  appropriate  limitations  than  the 
vague  terms  **bad  faith,"  ** deliberate  and  voluntary  insolvency,^'  etc, 
which  we  may  infer  even  the  opponents  of  intervention  and  Dr.  Drago 
himself  would  consider  as  justifiable  causes  of  intervention.^ 

A  few  countries  either  declined  to  subscribe  to  the  convention  or 

*  In  the  Russiaa  prop-am  of  the  First  Peace  Coofcreoce  of  1S99  rogardiiig  int«r- 
natiouul  arbitration  a  clttuse  had  been  included  providing  that  arbitration  shall  be 
obligatory  **in  the  case  of  diffcreticea  or  conflicts  regarding  pecuniary  damages  suf- 
fered by  a  state  or  its  citizenfl  in  consequence  of  illegal  or  negligent  action  on  the  part 
of  any  stute  or  the  citistons  of  the  latter/'  This  proposition  for  the  arbitration  of 
pecuaiary  claime  was  for  various  reasons  dropped. 

*  A  good  account  of  the  prelii  inary  instructions  and  principal  speeches  and  pro- 
posals in  connection  with  this  convention  for  the  limitation  of  the  employment  of 
force,  with  appropriate  quotations,  may  be  found  in  J.  B.  Scott 'h  Hague  Peace  Con- 
ferences, I,  Chap.  VIII,  386-422.  See  also  article  by  G.  W.  Scott,  supra,  in  2  A.  J. 
1,  L.  (1908),  7H-94.  The  convention  in  full  m  printed  in  Scott's  Hague  Peace  Con* 
ferenoes,  II  (Documents),  3S7-36L 
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in  adhering  registered  important  reservations.  Switzerland  and  Ven- 
ezuela declined  to  sign  the  convention  (although  the  latter  was  very 
willing  to  accept  the  renunciation  of  force)  on  the  ground  that  it  ousted 
the  national  courts  of  jurisdiction.  One  can  understand  Switzerland's 
unwillingness  to  be  bound  to  arbitrate  a  question  in  which  its  courts, 
internationally  recognized  as  impartial,  have  jurisdiction.*  Venezuela's 
protest,  which  took  the  foLlowing  form— 

''recourse  to  arbitration  should  bo  permitted  only  in  the  case  of  denial 
of  justice  after  the  judicial  remedies  of  the  debtor  state  had  been  ex- 
hausted '' — 

is  to  be  regarded  as  traditional.  If  its  judicial  organization  is  as  in- 
dependent as  it  ought  to  be,  the  justification  for  the  protest  is  readily 
apparent*  Seven  other  Latin-/Vnicrican  republics,  by  way  of  reservation, 
joined  in  the  objection  of  Venezuela. 

The  x>r5ncipal  reservation  was  made  by  Dr.  Drago  himself,  on  the 
part  of  Argentine.  After  declaring  that  ordinary-  contracts  Bhuuki  be 
arbitrable  only  in  case  of  denial  of  justice  after  the  exhaustion  of  local 
remedies,  he  added: 

"Public  loans  with  bond  issues  constituting  the  national  debt  cannot 
in  any  case  give  rise  to  military  aggression  nor  to  the  occupation  of  the 
soil  of  American  states." 

In  this  reserv^ation  Argentine  was  joined  by  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru  and  Uruguay." 

Another  reservation  l>y  Peru,  in  which  Uruguay  joined,  sought  to 
protect  the  so-called  Calvo  clause  from  possible  infringement.  The 
reservation  reads: 

**That  the  principles  adopted  in  this  proposition  cannot  be  applied 
to  claims  or  differences  arising  from  contracts  between  the  government 
of  one  country  and  foreign  subjects,  when  it  has  been  expressly  stipu- 

^  In  theory  at  least  the  strong  tmd  well-organized  states  have  renounced  an  in- 
herent right.  Dr.  Heinrich  Polil  in  the  Zi'it.sciirift  filr  I'ohtik  (voL  4,  IM,  138)  criti- 
d«es  Germany  for  having  rtttified  the  Porter  Proposition  (Hdcliage»ctzblatt,  1910, 
61H81),  for  he  states  that  Germany  may  sometimes  be  a  dcXendant  state  aad  uill  be 
bound  by  tlie  agreement  to  arbitrate^  thui*  ousting  it«  courts  of  junadiction. 

*See  table  of  reBervatioiifi  m  J.  B.  Scott's  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  II,  532-534, 
and  article  by  G.  W.  Scott,  2  A.  J,  1.  L.  89.  Sec  also  3  Zeitschr.  fUr  Volkerr.  u  Bun- 
desstaatarechti  72,  73. 
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lated  that  the  claims  or  tliffereEces  must  be  submitted  to  the  judges  and 
tribuoals  of  the  contracting  country," 

The  general  futility  of  this  clause  In  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  attain  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  local  courts  and  the  avoidance  of  diplomatic 
interposition,  has  been  demonstrated  by  international  practice. 

One  possible  objection  to  the  Porter  proposition,  which  appears  to 
have  escapeil  general  attention,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  actually  sanctions 
the  use  of  armed  force  in  a  class  of  cases  in  which  the  United  States,  and, 
on  occasion,  other  powers,  have  declined,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  inter- 
vene diplomatically. 

§  123,  Relation  Between  Porter  Proposition  and  Drago  Doctrine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Hague  convention  for  the  limitation  of  the 
use  of  force  in  the  collection  of  contractual  flebts,  popularl}^  known  as 
the  Porter  proposition,  is  at  once  narrower  and  wider  in  scope  than  the 
Drago  doctrine.  It  is  narrower  inasmuch  as  it  recognizes  the  ultimate 
legality  of  the  use  of  force.  As  a  definite  check  upon  the  use  of  force 
in  first  instance,  and  an  important  extension  of  the  principle  of  inter- 
national arbitration,  it  is  to  be  welcomed,  for  pacific  blockades,  threats 
of  hostilities,  and  rumors  of  warhke  preparations,  have  a  most  dis- 
turbing effect  on  international  commerce,  and  as  General  Porter  showed, 
the  disposition  of  neutral  states  to  refuse  to  recognize  pacific  blockade 
leads  to  the  more  effective  blockade  of  actual  war,  and  as  Mr.  Roose- 
velt on  a  number  of  occasions  has  stated^  the  seizure  of  custom  houses 
easily  leads  to  a  more  permanent  occupation  of  territory. 

Moreover,  the  interruption  of  the  commerce  of  the  debtor  nation 
diminishes  its  means  and  opportunities  to  pay  the  ver>'^  debts  for  which 
the  hostilities  are  undertaken  and  acts  unfairly  toward  creditors  of 
other  nations.    Many  of  these  diflSculties  will  now  be  avoided. 

The  Porter  proposition  is  wider  in  scope  than  the  Drago  doctrine  in 

that  its  pro\isions  apply  to  all  contractual  debts,  whereas  Dr.  Drago 

confined  his  policy  to  claims  arising  out  of  tlie  non-pa>Tuent  of  public 

loans.    Nevertheless,  doubt  has  been  raised,  both  in  the  sub-committee 

of  the  Conference  and  since  then,  as  to  the  meaning  of  **  contractual 

debts.* 

^  A  full  discuasioti  of  these  doubts  and  possible  interpretations  in  contained  in 
Moulin,  op.  cit.,  308-320.    See  also  article  by  G,  W.  Scott,  2  A.  J.  I.  L.  90-93. 
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Without  entering  into  the  various  interpretations  to  which  the  term 
is  subject,  it  seems  clear  that  it  does  include  public  loans. 

There  is  a  class  of  cases,  however,  of  the  "contractuar*  nature  of 
which  there  may  be  some  doubt.  When  a  contract  has  been  concluded 
between  a  government  and  an  individual  for  the  carrying  on  of  some 
public  work,  it  has  happened  that  a  subsequent  act  of  the  legiafature, 
acting  not  as  a  business  fiscus  but  as  a  sovereign,  diminishes  the  con- 
tractor's rights  under  the  contract.  National  courts,  as,  for  example^ 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims,  have  held  that  the  two  functions 
which  the  government  possesses  as  a  fiscus  and  as  a  sovereign  are  dis- 
tinct,  and  that  the  United  States  when  sued  in  the  one  character  can- 
not be  made  hable  for  act^  done  in  the  other: 

**  Whatever  acts  the  government  may  do,  be  they  legislative  or  exec- 
utive, so  long  as  they  lie  pnbfk  and  general^  cannot  be  deemed  specially 
to  alter,  modify,  obstruct  or  violate  the  particular  contracts  into  which 
it  enters  mth  private  persons."  * 

The  question  arises  whether  these  distinctions  of  national  law  which 
exclude  the  case  mentioned  from  the  category  of  contractual  debts 
will  be  maintained  by  the  international  forum  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  term  *' contractual  debts.**  It  has  been  observed  that  Foreign 
Offices  in  dealing  with  the  Latin-American  Republics  have  on  occasion 
considered  it  as  a  violation  of  the  contract,  and  an  arbitrary  measure, 
thus  to  reduce  the  contractor's  rights  by  a  subsequent  legislative  act.* 
It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  will  be  the  interpretation  of 
the  term  *' contractual  debt"  by  an  international  court. 


§  124.  Public  Bonds  Before  Arbitral  Tribunals. 
Bond  cases  have  come  before  international  tribunals  on  several 

1  DeminK  ik  I'mted  States,  1  Ct>  CI.  (1865),  19O-101;  Jones  and  Bro^-n  v.  United 
States,  1  Ct.  Ci  (1865),  384-;399;  Wileoo  p.  United  States,  11  Ct.  CI.  (1S75),  513-522; 
28  Op,  Atty.  Gen.  123  (Wickershani),  holding  that  the  government  might  as  a  matter 
of  grace  and  equity,  relieve  the  eontractor  from  tinduly  harsh  burdens.  French  courts 
have  held  the  govenmvent  hable  for  breach  of  contraet  by  an  act  of  IcgislAtion* 

'  If  the  aet  of  lej^ialation  is  gc^nertU,  :dTt*eting  cHiually  all  similar  eon  tracts  between 
private  individuals,  it  would  seem  that  the  U-  S*,  by  the  decisions  of  its  own  oourte,  tg 
constrained  to  dechne  interposition  based  upon  allegeii  violation  of  law,  but  that  it 
would  be  justified  in  e^tercising  gcxid  offices  in  requeeting  relief  for  ita  citizen  from  un- 
expected burdens  cast  upon  him  by  legislation* 
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occasions.  Ver>"  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  results 
of  these  arbitrations,  except  as  by  their  dicta  the  coraraissions  express 
the  opinion  that  governments  have  the  right  to  press  the  claims  of 
bondholders  of  a  foreign  debt,  though  they  generally  admit  that  in 
practice  such  claims  are  not  diplomatically  presented.  As  a  general 
rule,  however,  jurisdiction  has  been  declined— usually  for  the  reason 
that  governments  are  not  in  the  habit  of  presenting  such  claims  dip- 
lomatically and  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  conunisaions  to  assume 
that  they  were  intended  to  exercii^e  jurii^diction  in  the  absence  of  ex- 
press words  in  the  protocol.*  It  has  been  so  held  even  where  the  protocol 
provided  for  the  settlement  of  "all  claims  J'  ^  The  Colombian  Bonds 
decision,  rendered  by  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  Umpire,  was  severely  crit- 
icised by  Commissioner  Little  in  the  Aspinwall  case  before  the  United 
States- Venezuelan  commission  of  December  5, 1885.  He  held,  with  Com- 
missioner Findlay  (Andrade  dissenting),  that  the  inclusive  term  "all 
claims"  embraced  bond  claims.  This  case  constitutes  one  important  ex- 
ception, prior  to  the  Venezuelan  Arbitrations  of  1903,  to  the  general  rule 
that  jurisdiction  over  bond  claims  is  not  exercised  by  international  com- 
missions.^ 


*  Overdue  Mexican  coupons,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  (IT.  8 J  it  Mexico,  July  4,  1868, 
MtM?re*8  Arb.  3616.  Opinion  by  Wadswortli;  Zarimcona  Oomsiured.  Sw  diet  am  of 
Thornton,  Umpire,  in  Widman  (U.  SJ  ik  Mexico,  July  4,  I&6S,  Moore's  Arb.  3407. 

'Colombian  Bond  cases,  Rig^,  Oliver,  Fisher  {V.  8.)  v,  Colombia,  Feb.  10,  1864, 
Moore's  Arb.  3013-3616,  In  the  case  of  Gibbes  before  the  1857  and  ISM  V,  S.- 
Colombian commissions  (Moore's  Arb,  1398,  1410)  an  aasignod  bond  was  the  subject* 
matter  of  the  ckiin;  the  juriBdictional  queetion  does  not  appear  to  have  bi-en  raided. 

'  Venezuelan  Bond  cases,  Aspinwall,  Executor  of  G.  G.  Rowland  et  al^  (U,  S.),  v. 
Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore^s  Arb*  3016-3041.  This  claim  ViiUi  dismissed  by  the 
mixed  oommission  under  the  convention  of  April  25,  1800.  The  flndingis  of  this  com- 
miasion  were  reopened  because  of  the  alleged  fniud  of  the  arbitrators.  Under  a  strict 
congitruction  of  the  protocol.  Bates,  Umpire,  dismissed  the  Texas  Bond  cases  before 
the  British-U.  S,  Commission  of  Feb*  8,  1853,  Moore*s  Arb.  3594.  One  reason  was 
that  they  had  not  been  treated  by  Great  Britain  aa  a  subject  for  diplomatic  interposi- 
tion. The  decision  b  critidsed  by  Westlakej  1,  77-78,  citing  Dana  in  Dana's  Wheatoo, 
I  30,  n,  18.  JurimliL'tion  was  exercised  by  the  Mexican  commission  of  1868  over  a 
stolcJi  bond,  Keller  (U,  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore^s  Arb.  3065,  on  the  ground 
of  fraudulent  destruction  of  specific  property  havnng  a  definite  value  and  certain  as- 
surances by  the  government.  See  also  Eldredge  (U.  iS.)  <i.  Peru,  Jan.  12, 1863,  Moore's 
Arb.  3462,  The  failure  to  fuliilt  the  obligations  of  a  bond  issued  for  supplies  was  held 
oot  an  "injury  to  pro}K?rty''  by  the  U.  S.-Mexican  Commission  of  1868  (ManasM 
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Before  the  Venezuelan  commissions,  sitting  at  Caracas,  four  bond 
claims  were  presented,  with  various  decisions.  In  the  case  of  the  Comp. 
Gen^rale  des  Eaux  de  Caracas  (Belgium)/  Venezuelan  bonds  payable 
to  bearex  had  been  issued  to  the  cor])oration  for  certain  poljlic  workd. 
From  the  decision  it  would  seem  that  the  general  rule  of  nonenforce- 
ment  of  bond  claims  may  be  held  not  apphcable  where  the  bonds  are 
issued  in  payment  of  property  rights  transferred  to  the  government. 
Although  many  uf  the  stockholders  were  not  Belgians,  an  award  was 
made  with  the  peculiar  provision  that  the  money  should  be  deposited 
in  a  Belgian  bank  and  the  bonds  paid  on  bemg  turned  in.  The  produc- 
tion  of  the  Ijonds  naturally  was  made  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
making  of  an  award,  so  where,  in  the  case  of  Ballistini  (France),-  the 
original  bonds  were  not  produced,  the  claim  was  dismissed)  Paul, 
Commissioner,  in  a  dicium  giving  expression  to  the  usual  rule  of  the 
non-enforcement  of  bond  claims  before  international  commissions. 
In  the  cfise  of  Boccardo  (Italy),*^  where  nationiil  bonds  were  deUvered 
to  claimant  in  payment  for  articles  furnished  and  were  never  trans- 
ferretl  hy  hira,  judgment  was  rendered  on  the  authority  of  the  Aspia- 
wall  case  before  the  \'enezuelan  Commission  of  lS8o.  The  fourth 
case,  Jarvis  (U.  S.)/  was  dismissed  because  the  service  and  the  supplies 
for  w*hich  the  bonds  were  issued  (by  a  temporary  dictator  of  Vene- 
zuela) were  furnished  to  an  unsuccessful  revolution,  which  hml  not 
been  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  hence 
presumably  they  were  not  valid  obligations  of  Venezuela, 

In  the  recent  case  of  Canevaro  (Italy)  against  PerUt "  Italy  b^ised 
its  claim  upon  the  fact  that  Peru  had  refunded  its  internal  debt  by 
issuing  consoiidatetl  bonds  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate,  and  that  Ixmds 
of  this  internal   debt   held   by   Italian  subjects  by  assignment  were 

caap,  Moore's  Arb.  3463),  although  the  failure  to  pay  for  aupplica  furnished  under 
oon tract  had  t>pen  so  construed. 

*  Conip.  GenC'Tnle  dcs  Eaux  de  Caracas  (Belgium)  v.  Venexuela,  March  7,  1903, 
Ralston,  271-290. 

« Ballistini  (France)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  27,  1903,  Ralston,  503-606. 

*  Boccardo  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feh.  13,  1903,  cited  in  note  to  Ralston,  505  (no4 
refxjrtt^l}-  8ee,  huwever,  the  briif  fitateiueiit  given  by  Mr,  Ral^t^ju  in  his  addrefli 
before  the  Internationul  Law  Association,  24th  Rep.  193-- 194, 

*  Jarvis  (IJ.  .S.)  v.  Venezuek,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralskin,  145-151. 

*  Canevaro  (Italy)  v.  Peru,  April  25,  1910,  6  A.  J.  L  L.  (1912),  746,  752. 
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thereby  unlawfully  reduced  in  value.  The  Hague  Tribunal  supported 
the  contc^ntion  of  Peru  that  the  internal  dei)t  did  not  become  ext-emal 
by  its  assignment  to  aliens,  and  that  alien  transferee-holders  were  in 
no  better  position  than  national  holders  of  the  bonds.  Various  ciaims 
of  French  and  other  citizens  and  corporations  against  Chile,  based 
upon  bonded  indebtethiess  guaranteed  upon  guano  deposits  ceded  by 
Peru,  were  submitted  to  the  triliunal  sitting  at  Lausanne,  the  awards 
upon  which  were  rendered  July  5,  1901.^  By  the  protocol  of  Feb,  2,  1914 
between  France  and  Peru,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
claim  of  the  widow  Philon-Bemal  and  other  bondholders  of  the  loan 
of  1870.2 


§  125.  The  United  States  and  Central-American  Loans. 

The  United  States,  in  its  endeavor  to  be  consistent  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  with  the  declaration  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  that  doctrine  could  not  be  used  by  any  nation  of  this 
continent  to  shield  it  from  the  consequences  of  its  own  misdeeds,  has 
at  times  been  placed  in  the  most  delicate  |x>sition  when  foreign  nations 
have  attempted  to  seek  reilress  for  the  alleged  violation  of  international 
rights.  So,  in  the  settlement  of  nmnerous  difficulties  between  European 
nations  and  Latin-American  states  arising  out  of  pecuniary  claims 
the  United  States  hiis  had  an  active  interest.  Especially  where  the 
occupation  of  American  territory  seemed  imminent,  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  its  responsibilities  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  has  felt 
called  upon  to  undertake  what  may  be  called  friendly  intervention  to 
prevent  such  occupation  and  yet  satisfy  the  creditor  nations. 

President  Rooseveltj  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  Dec.  5,  1905, 
stated  these  embarrassing  conditions,  pointing  out  at  the  same  time 
the  method  by  which  reUef  from  this  critical  situation  could  be  most 
equiUibiy  and  practically  secured.    In  his  message  he  said: 

"Our  own  government  has  always  refused  to  enforce  such  contractual 
obligations  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  all  foreign  governments  would  take  the  same  view. 
But  they  do  not,  and  in  consequence  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  he 
brought  face  to  face  with  disagreeable  alternatives.    On  the  one  hand, 

1  Descamps  and  Rermult,  Rec.  int.  des  traits  du  xx*  si^e,  1901,  p.  188  et  seq* 
*41  Uunet  (1914),  144Chl442. 
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this  country  would  certainly  decline  to  go  to  war  to  prevent  a  foreign 
government  from  collecting  a  ju.st  debt;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
inadvisable  to  permit  any  foreign  power  to  take  possession,  even  tem- 
porarily, of  the  custom-houses  of  an  American  Republic  in  order  to  en- 
force  the  payment  of  its  obligations,  for  such  temporary  occupation 
might  turn  into  a  permanent  occupation.  The  only  escape  from  these 
alternatives  may  at  any  time  be  that  we  must  ourselves  undertake  to 
bring  about  some  arrangement  l>y  which  so  much  a^  possible  of  a  just 
obhgation  shall  be  paid.  It  is  far  better  that  this  country'  should  put 
through  such  an  arrangement  rather  than  allow  any  foreign  country 
to  undertake  it.  To  do  so  insures  the  defaulting  republic  from  having 
to  pay  debts  of  an  improper  character  under  duress,  while  it  also  insures 
honest  creditors  of  the  republic  from  being  passed  by  in  the  interest 
of  dishonest  or  grasping  creditors."  * 

This  method  of  administering  the  finances  of  bankrupt  and  unstable 
governments  has  in  fact  been  applied  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
In  1905  it  was  effective  in  restraining  the  forcible  attempt  of  Germany, 
Spain  and  Italy  to  secure  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  and  pledged 
revenues  to  their  subject  creditors.  International  practice  seems  to 
have  given  a  sanction  to  this  form  of  intervention.  It  might  be  called 
benevolent  inter\'^ention  in  the  interests  of  the  debtor  state  and  of  its 
creditors,  and  however  the  paternal  control  of  the  temporary  guardian 
may  hurt  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  the  bankrupt  nation,  the  advan- 
tages resulting  to  world  peace  exceed  by  far  such  minor  disadvantages 
as  the  disapproval  of  a  few  patriotic  nationals,^  Nevertheless,  in  the 
absence  of  an  int-emational  forum,  it  is  not  apparent  how  grossly  ex- 
aggerated claims  against  these  states  can  l>e  avoided,  for  presumably 
the  financial  administration  looks  only  to  the  payment  of  the  current 
expenses  and  of  the  national  debts  and  makes  no  provision  for  the 
judicial  examination  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  latter.  The  existence  of 
the  Piatt  Amendment  in  the  treaty  with  Cuba  and  in  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Nicaragua  is  an  effective  check  upon  the  imdue  increase 
of  public  debts  by  these  countries.  The  unratified  treaties  of  1911 
between  the  United  States  and  Honduras  and  the  United  States  and 

»  For.  Re!.,  1905,  H.  Doc.  1,  59th  Cong,,  Ist  s^is.,  34-^35. 

*  This  l^itin- American  disapproval  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  as  evidenced 
in  the  unratificHi  treaties  of  1911  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  is  expressed  in  a  series 
of  pamphleta:  United  States  and  La  tin- America,  Dollar  Diplomacy,  by  Juan  Leets, 
New  Orleans^  1912;  Niearaguan  AffairSi  San  Joo6,  1912;  the  Morgan-Honduj-as  LoftOt 
3  parts,  New  Orleana,  1911-12. 
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Nicaragua  and  the  recently  proposed  **  protectorate ''  treaty  with  Nicara- 
gua, all  of  which  were  invited  by  these  small  republics,  indicate  a  nec- 
essary policy  of  this  government,  whether  by  temporary  receivership  or 
supplementary  achninistrative  control^  to  secure  the  financial  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  weaker  states  of  Latin- America,  and  thus  reassure  foreign 
creditors  and  maintain  domestic  peace  and  prosperity  on  terms  most 
favorable  to  Latin-America,^ 


§  126.  Conclusion. 

The  Porter  proposition  is  by  no  means  a  complete  remedy  for  ex- 

^  Europeaji  countries  have  adopted  practices  of  various  kind^  to  assure  the  suc- 
ce-saful  operation  of  a  loan  contract  concluded  between  a  foreign  nation  and  their  sub* 
jects.  Thus  Great  Britain  ha«  provided  in  mch  ooaea  for  the  8(*lection  of  a  Britiab 
supervisor  of  the  loan  and  the  government  **  takes  cognizance"  of  tho  contract.  The 
Corporation  of  Foreign  Bondholders,  an  association  for  the  protection  of  British 
holders  of  the  bonds  of  foreign  countries,  usually  seems  to  receive  material  support 
from  the  British  government  in  it.8  demands.  Sinular  aasociations  exist  in  Gennany, 
France,  and  Belgium  (41  Clunet,  1914,  137-140), 

In  the  Dominican  and  the  unratified  Honduras  and  Nicaraguan  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  diplomatic  protection  is  extended  to  the  receiver  or  supcr\ns<Dr  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  8ee  the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Dominican 
Republic,  Feb,  7,  1907»  Honduras,  Jan.  25,  1911,  and  Nicaragua,  June  8,  1911.  See 
also  editorial  comment  on  the  treaties  in  5  A.  J.  I,  L.  ( 1911),  104^1051.  A  discussion 
of  the  treatit^  by  Sec'y  of  State  Knox  is  contained  in  his  speech  before  the  New  York 
State  Bar  Association  (1912),  311-318.  An  elaborate  explanation  and  justification 
of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  negotiating  the  treaties  is  to  be  found  in  Presi- 
d«it  Rooflevelt's  meesage  in  connection  with  the  customs  revenues  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Confidential  Executive,  V,  58th  Cong.,  3rd  aess.  See  alao  speeches  incident 
to  the  visit  of  Philander  C.  Knox  to  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean,  Feb.  2.3  to  April  17, 
1912  (Washington,  1913,  ch.  Ill  and  IV).  France  has  apparently  no  objection  to 
using  its  subjects'  foreign  loans  to  foster  its  commercial  interests.  Speech  of  M. 
PiCshoD,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  Jan.  13,  1911, 
Journal  Officiel,  Jan»  14,  1911.  Notwithstanding  the  disapproval  by  the  present 
Administration  of  "dollar  diplomacy*' — an  ill-defined  and  much-abused  term — as 
evidenced  in  the  withdrawal  from  the  Chinese  loan,  the  Administration  has  cle-arly 
indicated  by  the  proposed  so-called  '' protectorate'^  treaty  w*ith  Nicaragua  its  neces- 
sary interest  in  the  financial  stabihty  of  the  small  Latin-Amexican  states*  The  riiKjent 
threat  of  Great  Britain  to  dispatch  a  warship  to  Guatemala  to  secure  the  payment  of 
debts  and  the  resulting  appeal  of  Guatemala  to  the  United  States  presents  a  familiar 
situation  in  our  Latin-American  rebtions.  By  reason  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we 
o&nnot  avoid  an  active  concern  in  the  adjustment  of  these  difficulties,  and  had  better 
sanction  a  method  of  peaceful  administrative  supervision  most  oonformable  to  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned. 
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isting  evila,  except  in  so  far  as  it  protects  a  debtor  state  from  the  tw- 
mediate  use  of  force.  It  still  permits  of  much  injustice  to  the  debtor 
nation,  inasmuch  as  claims  are  still  presented  on  ex  parte  evidence 
without  a  judicial  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  case.  Experience 
has  shown  that  claims  are  generally  greatly  exaggerated.  Again,  the 
creditor's  national  government  is  not  required  to  arbitrate.  The  failure 
to  make  or  accept  the  offer  of  arbitration  simply  precludes  the  use  of 
force  in  first  instance,  but  not  the  use  of  other  methods  of  oppression. 
Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  only  against  weak  states  that  govern- 
ments will  interpose  to  secure  the  pa^Tnent  of  contract  debts.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  ciuestion  whether  the  debtor  govermnent  can  demand  ar- 
bitration.^   This  should  certainly  be  made  possible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  unpaid  creditor  has  no  individual  right  to 
bring  about  the  adjustment  of  his  claim.  The  action  of  his  government 
in  his  behalf  depends  upon  political  considerations  and  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  expediency  and  policy.  If  his  government  for  any  reason 
declines  to  become  interested  in  his  case  or  to  espouse  his  claim  against 
the  foreign  government,  the  creditor  is  without  a  remedy.  A  legal  right 
of  the  individual  may  therefore  be  sacrificed  to  the  political  exigencies 
of  his  government.  With  the  constant  growth  of  international  contract- 
ual relations  between  individuals  and  foreign  governments,  the  fulfill- 
ment and  enforcement  of  legal  ol>ligations  tow^ard  individuals  should 
be  divorced  from  political  considerations.  The  difference  in  the  prac- 
tice of  governments  in  the  support  of  contract  claims  gives  an  unequal 
advantage  to  the  nationals  of  some  states  and  correspondingly  em- 
barrasses the  governments  whose  policy  or  practice  it  is  to  decline 
diplomatic  pressure  in  such  cases. 

These  various  defects  of  the  system  as  it  still  exists,  with  its  possi- 
bilities of  injustice  either  to  the  debtor  state  or  the  unpaid  creditor, 
or  both,  lend  much  weight  to  the  proposal,  advanced  with  greatest 
emphasis  in  Germany,  that  an  international  court  be  created  by  inter- 
national agreement  for  the  adjustment  of  these  essentially  legal  claums. 
The  individual  should  be  given  the  right  to  bring  suit  against  the  debtor 
nation  before  this  international  tribunal,  as  has  been  done  in  the  con* 
vention  for  the  establishment  of  an  international  prize  court  and  in 

^  O.  Nippold  in  18  Ztschr.  f lir  internatiomdes  privat.  u.  Offentlichos  Recbt,  260. 
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the  treaty  of  Washington  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  American 
Court  of  Arbitration .  The  creditor  will  thus  be  assured  of  a  hearing,  the 
debtor  state  Will  be  secured  against  the  pressure  of  exorbitant  claims 
accompanied  by  disagreeable  diplomatic  coercion,  the  government  of 
the  claimant  will  avoid  what  is  always  a  potential  genn  of  international 
difficulty  and  ill-will,  with  the  incidental  expense  of  pressing  a  dip- 
lomatic claim,  and  the  peace  of  the  world  will  be  fostered  by  the  re- 
moval of  one  great  source  of  international  conflict.  The  details  of 
the  organizatton  and  operation  of 'this  international  court  may  be  left 
to  the  del<^ates  of  the  Third  Hague  Peace  Conference,  who  may  profit- 
ably examine  the  proposals  of  several  learned  Germans.^  The  prospect 
and  opportunity  for  thus  advancing  the  cause  of  international  justice, 
toward  which  goal  the  Porter  proposition  makes  only  a  slight  forward 
step,  must  command  universal  support. 

^  See  the  Denkschrift  or  mejuorial  of  the  Altcsten  der  Kaufraannschaft  von  Berlin 
to  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Scpi,  30,  1910,  reprinted  in  20  Xieineyer's  Zeitschrift  ftlr 
Internationales  Recht,  594-599,  and  the  DenkFchrifi  of  May  20,  1912,  suniming  up 
the  whole  matter,  reprinted  in  Berliner  Jahrbuch  fllr  Handel  and  Iiidufltrie,  497-514. 
Sec  also  the  following  works:  Freund,  G.  8.,  Der  Schntz  der  Gliiubiger,  Berlin,  1910, 
{$  5,  43  et  seq.;  Wehbergj  Hans,  Ein  internationaler  Gerit!htrshof  fUr  Privat-klagen, 
Berlin,  1011,  in  which  j>lans  for  the  organization  and  opemfcion  of  an  international 
tribimal  are  carefully  worked  out.  See  alatJ  Wehberg^s  article.  Die  DureLsetxiing  von 
PrivatansprUchen  gegen  S^chuldnerstaaten,  in  Jahrbuch  f.  d.  int.  Rechtsverkehr, 
1912-13,  391-402,  and  an  article  in  Deutsche  Wirtschaft^Zeitung,  1912,  7(^-710, 
Zur  Erriehtung  eines  intern ationalen  8ehietlsgerichte8  f(lr  8treitigkeiten  zwischen 
Privatpersonen  unci  aualiindischen  8taaten,  See  also  Fischer,  Otto,  Die  Verfolgung 
vermagenarechtlicher  Ansprllche  gegen  aualandische  Staatc?n  (Leipzig,  1913)  and 
referencea  to  the  propotiafo  of  others  mentioned  on  pp.  15-16;  and  a  further  note  by 
Fischer  in  43  Ztschr.  f.  deutschen  Zivilproaess,  282-284,  and  works  already  cited, 
Meih,  Staatebankerott,  etc.,  41,  50,  58,  59  and  63,  and  Fflug,  5S-70. 
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INTERNATIONAL   RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE— Con- 
tinued.    DENIAL  OF  JUSTICE 

§  127,  Meaning  of  the  Term. 

In  last  analysis,  a  denial  of  justice  is  the  fundamental  basis  of  an 
international  claim.  It  connotes  some  unlawful  violation  of  the  rigbta 
of  an  alien.  The  term,  however,  is  used  in  two  senses.  In  its  broader 
acceptation  it  signifies  any  arbitrary  or  wrongful  conduct  on  the  part  of 
any  one  of  the  three  departments  of  government — executive,  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  The  term  includes  every  positive  or  negative  act  of 
an  authority  of  the  govemment^  not  redressed  by  the  judiciar>*,  which 
denies  to  the  alien  that  protection  and  lawful  treatment  to  which  he 
is  duly  entitled.  Under  the  head  of  aUens,  and  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters on  the  responsibility  of  the  state,  we  have  discussed  the  question 
of  the  Hability  of  the  government  for  many  of  those  injuries  which 
may  be  inflicted  on  aliens  in  violation  of  municipal  law,  international 
law,  treaties  or  the  ordinary  principles  of  civilized  justice.  These  are 
denials  of  justice  in  the  broader  sense.  For  example,  a  iiTongful  ex- 
pulsionj  false  imprisonment,  confiscatory  breach  of  contract,  wanton 
pillage  by  officered  government  troops,  confiscation  of  property  by 
legislative  act  or  executive  decree,  failure  to  punish  a  criminal  offense, 
all  constitute  different  forms  of  denial  of  justice. 

In  its  narrower  and  more  customary  sense  the  term  denotes  some 
misconduct  or  inaction  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government  by 
which  an  alien  is  denied  the  benefits  of  due  process  of  law.  It  involves, 
therefore,  some  violation  of  rights  m  the  administration  of  justice, 

■  or  a  wrong  perpetrated  by  the  abuse  of  judicial  process.    It  is  in  this 

■  sense  that  the  term  will  be  considered  in  the  present  discussion.' 

I- 


*  The  distitiction  between  the  broad  and  narrow  meaxiing  of  denial  of  justice  waa 
considered  in  the  caae  of  Fabiani  (France)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  24,  1891,  Moore's  Art. 
4878,  diflCUMed  by  R.  Floyd  Clarke  in  1  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1907),  389  ei  »eq. 
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Some  reference  was  made  to  denial  of  justice  in  the  discussion  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  acta  of  judicial  aiithoritieS|  aJ though 
it  was  there  attenipted  to  avoid  any  treatment  of  those  specific  viola- 
thns  of  right  or  due  process  by  the  courts  which  have  come  to  be  known 
as  denials  of  justice.  For  the  present  purpose^  an  undue  delay  of  justice 
^  manifestly  unjust  judgment  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to 
^denial  of  justice. 
Srfore  undertaking  any  detailed  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
''^^^U  to  note  that  no  definition  of  denial  of  justice  as  used  in  the  broader 
^^*i^e  is  feasible.    As  was  said  by  Secretar>^  of  State  Gresham: 

*  ^The  general  ground  of  diplomatic  intervention  ...  in  behalf 
?^  private  persons  is  a  denial  of  justice,  and  the  question  whether  there 
^^^^•^  been,  or  is  likely  to  be,  such  denial  is  one  that  can  be  determined 
^^^y  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  as  it  may  arise/^  * 

^    528,  Conditioiis  Incident  and  Precedent  to  Diplomatic  Interposi- 
tion. 
It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  claimant  government  deter- 
^^nes  for  itself  whether  a  denial  of  justice  warranting  diplomatic  inter- 
action has  taken  place.    In  other  words,  not  only  is  it  frequently  an 
Xincertain  standard  to  which  a  given  violation  of  an  alien's  right^s  may 
He  referred,  but  his  own  government  (and  not  the  local  government) 
is  the  judge  of  the  perpetration  of  a  denial  of  justice  by  the  state  of 
ftaklence.    Thus  Secretar>^  of  State  Blaine  aptly  said: 

"Where  the  question  presented  is  whether  the  Government  of  a 
ootmtry  has  discharged  its  duty  in  rendering  protection  to  the  citizens 
of  another  nation,"  it  carmot  **be  conceded  that  that  government  is 
to  be  the  judg^  of  its  own  conduct."  ' 

And  Secretary  Fish  in  this  connection  remarked: 

*' Foreign  governments  have  a  rights  and  it  is  their  duty,  to  judge 
whether  their  citizens  have  received  the  protection  due  to  them  pur- 
suant to  public  law  and  treaties."  * 

In  this  fact  lies  the  primary  condition  for  the  all  too  frequent  abuse,  by 
strong  statesi  of  the  rights  of  weaker  countries. 

» Mr,  Gresham,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr  Sheehan,  Aug.  25,  IBM,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  272. 
«  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Dougherty,  Jan  5,  1891,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  805. 
'  Sir,  Fjflh,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Dec.  16, 1873,  Moore*s  Dig.  VI,  205.  See 
» Mr.  Bayaid  to  Mr,  Morgan,  April  27,  1886,  ibid.  VI,  668. 
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On  the  other  haiul,  it  is  to  bo  noted  that  as  a  general  rule  the  exhaus- 
tion of  loeal  remedies  Is  considered  a  necessary  condition  precedent  to  re- 
course to  diplomat ie  inteqjosition.  Only  when  these  remedies  have  been 
exhausted,  and  a  denial  of  justice  established,  does  formal  diplomatic 
espousal  of  a  claim,  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  good  offices,  become  proper. 
C'iaimaut  governments  dispense  with  the  reciuirement  of  exhausting 
local  remedies  when  those  remedies  appear  insuffieient»  illusory  or 
ineffective  in  securing  adequate  redress.^  It  may  be  noted,  hoivever, 
that  before  a  denial  of  justice  has  actually  been  perpetrated,  and  while 
the  case  is  still  pending,  foreign  governments  may  use  their  good  offices 
to  see  that  their  citizens  abroad  i-eceive  the  benefits  of  due  process  of 
law,  in  order  that  a  denial  of  justice  may  be  avoided. 

It  has  already  been  obser\^ed  that  the  state  is  not  responsible  for 
the  mistakes  or  errors  of  its  courts,-  especially  wlicn  the  decision  baa 
not  been  appealed  to  the  court  of  last  resort.  Nor  does  a  judgment 
involving  a  bona  fide  misinteri^retation  Ijy  the  court,  of  its  municipal 
law  entail,  on  principle,  the  international  liability  of  the  state*  Only 
if  the  court  has  misapplied  international  law,  or  if  the  municipal  law 
in  question  is  in  derogation  of  the  intcn^ational  duties  of  the  state, 
or  if  the  court  has  willfully  and  in  bad  faith  disregarded  or  misinter- 
preted its  municipal  law,  does  the  state  incur  international  liability. 
There  is,  however,  no  international  obligation  of  the  state  to  see  to 
it  that  the  decisions  of  its  courts  are  intrinsically  just.^  While  in  theory 
an  unjust  judgment  reached  by  proper  obser\'ance  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  and  the  forms  of  ci\ilized  justice  does  not  render  the 
state  lial>le,*  it  will  be  noticed  hereafter  that  in  practice  the  rule  is 
not  usually  observed.  An  unjust  judgment  has  on  numerous  oc- 
casions been  regarded   as  not  internationally  binding,  even  in    the 


'  The  necessity  to  exhaust  loeal  remedies  is  for  our  purposes  considered  a  limitatioo 
on  diplomatie  prfitection-    The  matter  is  discussed,  i>j/ra,  §  381  ei  seq. 

t»  Supra,  p.  195.  See  also  Mr.  Marcy  to  BaroQ  de  Ka!b,  July  20,  185.5,  2  Wharton, 
505,  and  Mr.  Bayaid  to  Mr.  Morrow.  Feb.  17,  188*3,  Moore*8  Dig.  \'l,  2SU.  Muii»- 
field'd  opinion  in  the  Sil»*aian  loan  case,  cited  by  Randolph,  Atty.  Gen.,  in  Pn^an** 
cose,  1  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  %%  32. 
>  Anzilotti  in  13  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1906),  22,  See  ali^  Pomeroy  (Woobey's  ed,  1886)^ 
i  205.  to  the  effect  that  no  state  warranto  the  infallibiUty  of  its  couri8« 
*  infra,  p,  340,  note  5. 
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absence  of  any  violation  of  due  process  of  law  or  irregularity  in 
procedure  J 

Excess  of  jurisdiction  by  the  courts  was  held  in  the  celeljrated  Costa 
Rica  Packet  arbitration  to  entail  international  responsibiJity,  although 
Secretar>'  of  State  Marcy  in  1856  denied  this  ruler  The  degree  of 
responsibility  incurred  by  the  state  through  the  misfeasance  of  its 
judges  in  their  official  or  private  capacities  has  already  been  considered/'' 

Before  taking  up  specific  examples  of  denial  of  justice,  it  may  be 
well  to  recall  certain  fundamental  general  principles.  The  rule  that 
those  who  resort  to  foreign  countries  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  local 
law  as  expounded  by  the  judicial  tribunals  is  disregarded  only  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  namely,  when  palpable  injustice  has  been 
voluntarily  committed  by  the  courts."*  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  in  1886 
remarked  that  ^'when  application  is  made  to  [the]  Department  for  i^- 
dress  for  the  supposed  injurious  actions  of  a  foreign  judicial  tribunal,  such 
appHcation  can  only  be  sustained  on  one  of  two  grounds: 

**(1)  Undue  discrimination  against  the  petitioner  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  in  breach  of  treaty  obligations,  or 

*^(2)  Violation  of  those  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  justice  in  judicial 
enquiries  which  are  sanctioneil  by  international  law/'  ^ 

The  limitations  implied  in  the  latter  principle  must  be  clearly 
understood.  They  are  intended  to  limit  formal  diplomatic  interposi- 
tion to  cases  in  which  the  judicial  proceedings  have  violated  the  uni- 
versally recognized  principles  of  civilized  justice*  For  example,  the 
system  of  criminal  law  in  force  in  many  countries  is  harsher  than  that 
applied  in  American  courts;  e.  g,^  the  inquisitorial  system  prevails  in 
many  foreign  countries,  and  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus  and  those 
many  safeguards  which  our  laws  provide  for  the  benefit  of  the  accused 


» Mm,  p,  340. 

'  Suprrt,  p.  196.    Hec,  However,  the  aaaertion  of  liability  by  Earl  Granville,  Sept.  30, 
1881,  74  St..  Pap.  1173,  and  uc?coimi  in  Baty,  172-175. 
» Supra,  5  52. 

*  Mr  Forsyth,  Sec*y  of  8tat^,  to  Mr.  8emple,  Feb.  12,  1839,  Moore's  Di;x.  VI,  249, 

*  Mr  BayiiTd,  Hec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morrow,  Feb,  17,  1886,  ibuJ.  VI.  2Sf>,  2  Whar- 
ioft,  649.  See  also  Grotius,  III,  ch.  2,  $  5;  Vattel,  II.  ch.  IS,  §  350;  PradioT-Fod<5r^, 
i  403;  G,  F,  de  Martens,  Frdcis,  {  96;  Baty,  163  el  seq.,  172,  233;  Phillimore,  3rd  ed., 
11,4. 
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are  unknown.^    Yet  an  American  citizen  who  resorts  to  such  a  country 

ia  bound  to  submit  to  its  laws  and  judicial  system^  and  his  own  govern- 
ment is  justified  in  intervening  in  his  behalf  only  if  the  laws  themselves, 
the  methods  provided  for  administering  them,  and  the  penalties  pre- 
scribed are  in  derogation  of  the  principles  of  civiUzed  justice  as  univei^ 
sally  recognized  or  if,  in  a  specific  case,  they  have  been  wrongfully  sub- 
verted by  the  courts  so  as  to  discriminate  against  him  as  an  alien  or 
perpetrate  a  teclmical  denial  of  justice.^  Treaties  usually  stipulate 
that  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  have  free  access  to  the 
courts  and  such  other  safeguards  for  the  regular  conduct  of  judicial 
proceedings  and  the  proper  administration  of  justice  as  is  provided 
by  the  local  law  for  natives.  But  apart,  from  treaty  obligation  it  is 
believed  that  aliens  must  be  accorded  appropriate  judicial  recourse 
for  the  due  protection  of  their  rights. 

Even  those  states  of  Latin-America  which  seek  to  confine  the  dip- 
lomatic interposition  of  foreign  governments  on  behalf  of  their  citizens 
to  its  narrowest  limits  admit  that  a  denial  or  undue  delay  of  justice 
(after  exhaustion  of  local  remedies)  is  a  valid  ground  for  such  inte^r- 
vention,^  A  few  states  have  attempted  to  narrow  the  scope  of  dip- 
lomatic intcri>osition  still  further  by  providing  a  legislative  definition 
of  the  term  'Menial  of  justice/'  "*  The  law  of  Salvador  of  September  29, 
1886,  for  example,  provides  (art>  40)  that 

'*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  there  is  a  denial  of  justice  only  when  the 

judicial  authority  refuses  to  make  a  formal  declaration  upon  the  prin- 
cipal subject  or  upon  any  incident  of  the  suit  .  .  ,;  consequently,  the 
fact  that  the  judge  may  have  pronounced  a  decision  or  sentence,  in 
whatever  sense  it  may  be,  although  it  may  be  said  that  the  decision  is 

*  SuprOf  p,  97.  See  Webster's  report  to  the  President  in  Thraaher'a  case,  Dec.  23, 
1851,  2  Wharton,  613;  Mr.  Marcy,  Sen'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson.  Apr.  6,  1855,  ibui. 
ftl4;  Mr.  Frdinghuyeen,  Sec*y  of  Sute,  to  Mr.  LoweU,  Apr.  26,  1882,  For.  Rel., 
1882,  230.    See  alao  2  Wharton,  §  2.30  a. 

*  See,  €,  g.,  Mr.  Marcy,  StKj'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fay,  Nov.  16,  1855,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
655.  Same  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Apr.  6,  1S55,  i^fid.  275.  Same  to  Mr.  Starkweather, 
Aug.  24,  1855,  ibid.  2tH. 

'  l^fra,  p,  843. 

*  Honduras,  Law  of  April  10,  1895,  art.  35,  87  St.  Pap.  706;  Salvador,  Law  of 
Sept.  29,  1886,  arte.  30,  40  and  41,  77  St.  Pap.  116-118,  For.  Rel,  1887,  C9  e/  *eq.; 
Guatemjja,  decree  of  Feb.  21,  1894,  art.  42,  86  St.  Pap.  1281  et  seq.  See  ir^ra,  p.  846, 
and  Moore^B  Dig.  VI,  267  et  »eq. 
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fniquitous  or  given  in  express  \iolatioii  of  law,  cannot  be  alleged  as  a 
4jMi  of  justice." 

In  other  words,  if  a  decision  has  been  rendered,  however  iniquitous 
it  may  be,  it  would  seem  that  a  *' denial  of  justice''  may  no  longer  be 
^eged  Secretary  Bayard  in  declining  to  admit  that  Salvador  could 
thua  make  the  deeisions  of  its  courts  mtemationally  binding,  added 
^^t  while  "  it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  rule  of  international  law 
^ttta^t  a  denial  of  justice  is  a  proper  ground  of  diplomatic  intervention, 
^i«  ...  is  merely  the  statement  of  a  principle  and  leaves  the  question 
*^  each  case  whether  there  has  been  such  denial  to  be  determined  by 
^*^^^  application  of  the  rules  of  international  law."  * 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  foreign  state,  even  among  those 
^^ciich  have  concluded  treaties  with  Latin-American  republics  pro- 
^^  Jing  for  a  renunciation  of  diplomatic  interposition  in  all  cases  except 
^^riial  of  justice,  would  consider  itself  bound  by  a  municipal  legislative 
^^terpretation  of  the  term  "denial  of  justice/*  Diplomatic  representa- 
tions against  these  municipal  laws  have  in  fact  been  made.^ 

The  action  of  a  government  in  protc*cting  it^  citizens  abroad  when 
^^Jieir  grievances  appear  capable  of  redress  by  judicial  means,  is  in  first 
ice  confined  to  securing  for  them,  usually  by  informal  representa- 
tions^ free  access  to  the  local  courts  and  an  equality  of  treatment  with 
natives. 

It  having  been  established  that  a  state  should  not  and  generally 
^does  not  interfere  officially  in  the  causes  of  its  citizens  brought  before 
the  local  tribunals  or  in  cases  in  which  they  are  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  law,  except  in  the  event  of  a  denial  of  justice  or 
'notorious  injustice,   it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  under  what 
circumstances  a  denial  of  justice  may  be  said  to  have  occurred. 

J  129-  **  Denial  of  Justice  "  in  International  F*ractice. 

Undoubtedly  the  absence  of  any  impartial  tribunal  from  which  justice 
may  be  sought,'  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  courts  by  the  government,* 

» Mr.  Bftyard  to  Mr.  Hall,  Nov.  29,  1886,  For.  Rel.,  1887,  80-81. 

•  Mr.  Coas,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dimitry,  March  3,  1860,  2  Wharton,  615.    Mr. 
^fud^  8^y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  Nov.  I,  1886,  Moore'B  Dig.  VI,  267.    See  also 

'Idkr  CU.  8.)  V,  Veaexuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3517. 
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the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  courts  to  entertain  and  adjudicate 
upon  the  grievances  of  a  foreigner/  or  the  use  of  the  courts  as  instru- 
ments to  oppress  foreigners  and  deprive  them  of  their  just  rights  ^  may 
ea^h  and  all  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  justice,  excusing 
a  resort  to  local  remedies  and  warranting  diplomatic  interposition. 
Justice  may  also  be  denied  by  studied  delays  and  impetliments  in  the 
proceedings^  which  in  effect  are  equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  do  justice.* 
These  principles  apply  with  equal  force  to  administrative  authorities 
acting  in  a  judicial  or  quasi-judicial  capacity;* 

Justice  may  be  denied  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings  in  way» 
too  diverse  to  recount  in  detail*  It  may  be  profitable^  however,  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  cases  in  which  a  denial  of  justice  has  been  held  to  exist 
by  the  government  of  an  injured  individual  or  by  an  arbitral  commis- 
aion.  For  this  purpose  we  may  discuss  (1)  the  denial  of  justice  arising 
prior  to  the  trial  or  hearing  of  a  case^  including  a  wrongful  failure  by 
the  authorities  to  have  recourse  to  judicial  proceedings;  (2)  various 
forms  of  denial  of  justice  or  notorious  injustice  in  the  course  of  the 
trial  or  of  judicial  proceedings;  and  (3)  act^  occurring  after  the  trial, 
including  a  grossly  unfair  decision,  which  have  been  construed  as  a 
denial  of  justice. 

Among  the  first  class  of  acts,  in  which  the  denial  of  justice  is  predi- 
cated upon  wrongs  inflicted  by  governmental  authorities  prior  to  trial, 
in  willful  disregard  of  due  process  of  law,  may  be  mentioned  the  arbi- 
trary annulment  of  concession  contracts  without  recourse  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings; *  the  seizure  or  confiscation  of  property  without  legal  process;  • 


*  Phillimore,  11^  4,  dted  by  Mr,  Bayardp  8ec*y  of  State^  to  Mr.  McLane,  June  23, 
1886,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  266;  Tagikferro  (Italy)  e^.  Veoezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston, 
765. 

'  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Baron  de  Kalb,  July  20,  1855,  2  Wharton,  505; 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ten  Ey^k,  Aug.  28,  1848.  Moore'a  Dig,  VI, 
273;  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Clay,  May  24,  1855,  ibid.  059. 

»Fabiam  (France)  w.  Venezuela,  Feb.  24,  1891,  Moore's  Arb.  4878  at  4895,  and 
autborities  there  cited. 

*  Akerman,  Atty.  Gen.,  in  13  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  547;  Poggioli  (Italy)  v,  VenesueU* 
Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralaton,  869. 

*  Supra,  p.  292. 
*2  Wharton,  $  235,  For.  Eel,,  1885.  525  (trespaases  and  evictions);  Mr.  Bayard, 

86c*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompeon,  Mar.  %  1886^  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  704;  Mr.  Bayard, 
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unlawful  arrest  or  detention  of  a  person;  ^  the  unduly  long  deten- 
tion or  imprisonment   without  trial  or  allegation  of  offense  of  per- 
9om  accused  of  crime, ^  either  in  violation  of  municipal  law  ^  or  of 
trtsftt)*;*  the  execution  of  an  accused  person  without  trial;  ^  the  deten- 
thn  and  confiscation  of  vessels  without  legal  process;  ^  inexcusable 
'  Aky  in  investigating  the  circumstances  of  a  charged  offense  prelimi- 
M?'  to  a  criminal  prosecution;^  permitting  a  guilty  person  to  escape 
<Jf  failure  to  institute  proceedings  against  such  a  person;^  the  inten- 
'        fenal  obstruction  of  claimant's  attempt  to  obtain  judicial  redress;* 

^'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  Jan.  19,  1888,  ibid,  254;  Hammond  (U.  S.)  i*.  Mexico, 
^Pr.  II,  1839,  Moore*a  Arb.  3241;  Cheek  (U,  S.)  v.  Siam,  Moore's  Arb.  1899-1908, 
^^.  Rel.,  1897,  461^80  (viuktioa  of  treaty  and  of  Biameae  law). 

^  Supra,  p,  98. 
^' Mr.  Frdinghuysen,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  LcweU,  Apr.  2,5,  1882,  For.  Rel.,  1883, 
^JO,  Moore*8  Dig.  VI.  276;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  July  26, 
^^  ibid.  281.     Cobcb  before  Spanitjh  Treaty  Ckima  Com.,  Final  Report,  p.  14. 
,^     ^^Mpro,  p,  99. 

^a  *Driggp  tU.  S.)  p.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  188.5,  Moored  Arb.  3125;  Moli^re  (U.  S.)  i-. 
^fci&iD,  Feb.  12,  1871.  ibid,  3252;  The  Jane  (U.  S.)  •>.  Mexico,  AprU  11,  1H;^9,  ibid. 
^■3119;  Kelley  (U*  8.)  v,  Meidco,  Mar.  3,  1849,  Opin.  312  (not  in  Moore).  Supra, 
^,99. 

*  Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Caanpbell,  Dec.  11,  1848  (holding  citixen 
"incwramumcado"),  Moore's  Di|c.  VI,  274;  Ingrid  case,  S,  Rep.  824,  63d  Cong.,  2nd 
wsia.,  H.  Doc.  1172,  ibid.i  Sart^ri  (U.  S.)  t'.  Peru,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Moore's  Arb.  3120 
(imprisomnent  without  formal  commitment  and  andue  delay,  48  hours,  in  taking 
clAitnaat's  declaration);  Casca  before  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Com.,  Final  H«'fx>rt, 
p.  14.  In  time  of  war,  the  strict  requirements  of  civil  proecaa  are  often  suspended. 
Stetson  (TJ,  S.)  i\  Mexico,  July  4,  18f>8,  Moore^s  Arb.  3131.    Sapra,  p.  99. 

*Portuondo  (U.  S.)  p.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3007.  The  kiUing  of 
Cannon  and  Groce  by  Zelaya  without  trial,  inatcad  of  their  treatment  aj*  priBoners  of 
war,  inasnmcb  aa  they  were  taken  while  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolutiomsts, 

^^-COD^tuted  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  claim  against  Nicaragua,  1909. 

^b  •The  Jane  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,   1839,  Moore's  Arb.  3119  (detention); 

^Mndrewfl  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Md.  2769;  Stetson  (U.  S.)  ti.  Mexico,  ibid. 

^Hn3l  (violation  of  treaty).    Supra,  p.  99. 

^^  T  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ryan,  June  28,  1890,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  282; 
Renton  cLmu  v.  Honduras,  For.  Rel.,  1904,  352,  363;  Bark  Jones  (U.  S.)  v.  Great 
Britiiin,  Feb.  8,  1853,  Moore's  Arb.  3054;  Andrews  (U,  S.)  p.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868, 
tM</.  2769. 

•Ca0»  of  Robert,  in  Spain,  1876  and  of  Capt,  Cornwall  in  1871,  G.  de  Leval,  j  99. 
See  also  sttpro,  p.  218  and  notes. 

•  Mr.  Evartfl,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  Jan.  17,  1&81,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  656; 
Ballistim  (France)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  Ralston,  503. 
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unlawful  change  of  venue;  ^  fixing  an  unreasonably  brief  time  in  which 
to  sue;  *  or  illegal  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  court  or  the  use  of 
Other  unlawful  means  to  influence  the  court's  decision.' 

The  methods  by  which  justice  may  be  denied  in  the  course  of  a  trial 
or  judicial  proceedings  are  too  numerous  to  detail.  In  a  general  way, 
the  conduct  of  a  trial  with  palpable  injustice  *  or  in  \'iolation  of  the 
settled  forms  of  law  or  of  those  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  justice 
which  are  sanctioned  by  international  law  ^  warrants  diplomatic  inter- 
position. ThuSj  for  ejcample,  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  municipal  law 
or  procedure  or  of  treaties,  by  w^hich  injustice  is  perpetrated  or  a  for- 
eigner is  unduly  discriminated  against,®  by  the  refusal  to  hear  testimony 

1  Bark  Jones  (U.  S.)  f.  Great  Britain,  Feb.  8,  1853,  Moore*a  Arb.  3048  {Opinion 
by  Uphiiro). 

2  Mr.  Hay,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dudley,  Mar.  28,  1899,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  1003. 
'  idler  {IL  S.)  v,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3517;  Caaea  in  Mexico, 

1912^1914. 

*  Mr.  Evarte,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lanicston,  April  12,  1878,  2  Wharton,  623, 
Moore*e  Dig.  VI,  623;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Sept.  7,  1886, 
Moore's  Dig,  VI,  680;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  iif  State,  to  Mr.  Ciishing,  Dec.  27,  1875,  2 
Wbartoii,  621.  The  Eebecm,  Mr.  Bayard,  Soc'y  of  State,  Ui  the  President,  Feb.  26, 
1887,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  666^68  (U,  8.  did  not  presa  tbis  case  to  sucoeasful  settle* 
nient). 

*  Vattel,  Cliitty-Ingraham  ed.,  165.  Mr.  Bayanl,  See*y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Morrow, 
Feb.  17,  1886,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  280;  Parrott  (tl.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849,  Moore*9 
Arb.  3009;  Coteaworth  and  Powell  (Gt.  Brit.)  f.  Colombia,  Dec.  14,  1872,  Mcxire's 
Arb.  2050,  2081. 

*  Mr.  Marey,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fay,  Nov.  16,  185.5,  Moore's  Dig.  \%  655; 
Mr.  Marcy  to  Baron  dc  Kalb,  July  20,  im.%  2  WTxarton,  505;  Mr.  Bayafd  to  Mr. 
Morrow,  Feb.  17,  1886,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  280;  Rozas  (II,  S.)  r^,  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871, 
Moore's  Arb.  3124  (trial  by  military  proceedings  contrary  to  treaty);  Van  Bokkelen 
(U.  S.)  V.  Haiti,  May  24,  1888,  itiiL  1812,  1845  (denial  of  right  to  make  assignment, 
contrary  to  treaty);  Cotesworth  and  Powell  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Colombia,  Dee.  14,  1872, 
Moore's  Arb.  2050,  2084  (absence  of  judge  from  official  duties  involving  spc^eial  diim-^ 
age);  Garrison  (U,  S,}  w,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3129  (gross  irregularities,  and 
prevention  of  appeal  by  intrigue;  Idler  (U.  S.)  t>.  Veiiejtuela,  Dec.  5^  1885,  ibid,  3517 
(illegal  change  in  personnel  of  cotirt,  and  wrongfully  invoking  of  obsolete  remedy  by 
government  ending  claimant's  litigation  in  court);  Dmijio,  Gardner  (U.  S.)  v.  GrGst 
Britain,  Nov.  19,  17&4,  ibid.  3073  (unjust  order  to  pay  coets  under  art.  \11  of  Jay 
treaty);  The  Neptune  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britiun,  Nov.  19,  1794,  ibid,  3076  (arbitrary 
valuation  and  sale  of  captured  cargo).  The  condemnation  by  a  Russian  pri^e  court 
of  trhe  S.  8.  OMhamia  was  considered  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  a  denial  of  justice  be- 
cause against  the  weight  of  evidence.  Misc.  No.  1  (1912),  Cd.  6011,  p.  17;  Pradel 
(U.  8.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3141  (fine  \n  course  of  ill^al  trial).    See  BuUis 
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QD  behalf  of  a  defendant  charged  with  crime/  or  an  undue  or  needless 
diUy  in  the  trial  or  decision  of  a  case,^  have  all  been  construed  as  de- 
iiiak  of  justice.  When  feasible  and  where  an  effective  remedy  seema 
pt)habie,  all  modes  of  appellate  revision  must  be  exhausted  before 
diplomatic  interposition  becomes  proper.  It  may  be  noted  that  ir- 
i^ularities  in  the  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  not  amounting  tech- 
fi/cally  to  a  denial  of  justice  or  an  undue  discrimination  against  a  citizen 
^1^%  an  alien),  have  not  been  considerwl  as  a  ground  for  the  inteiference 
the  United  St^tes.^  It  may  not  always  be  easy  to  determine  when 
^  irregularity  is  sufficiently  gross  so  as  to  become  a  denial  of  justice. 
A.  denial  of  justice  after  trial  may  be  said  to  occur  when  the  proper 
^^tliorities  of  a  foreign  country  refuse  to  execute  the  laws  as  inter- 
pr^t^  by  the  courts  of  the  country  or  to  give  effect  to  the  decisions  of 
^1m^  courts;  *  when  they  fail  to  punish  guilty  offenders^  or  mete  out 
***^^equate  punishment;  *  when  they  grant  a  pardon  or  amnesty  by 
'^^^ch  the  alien  plaintiff  is  deprived  of  the  right  to  try  the  question 
^*  liability;  •  when  they  unlawfully  prevent  an  appeal  by  the  claimant;  ^ 

f^*  flL)  p,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  169,  170  (dictum)  for  criteria  of  denial  of 
'^^liee.  For  the  position  of  the  U.  8.  when  an  alien^B  treaty  rights  are  violated  by 
*^%t«  ftuthontieSy  see  suprrit  i  45. 

•  Mr.  Conrad,  Acting  Scc*y  of  8tate,  to  Mr.  Peyton,  Oct.  12,  1852,  2  Wharton,  613, 
^toore'a  Dig,  VI,  275;  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Sept.  7,  1886,  Moore's  Dig,  VI, 
^;  The  Schoonca*  Good  InlerU  v.  U.  8.,  36  Ct.  CL  262. 

«  Mr.  Frelingbuysen,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  Mar.  5,  1884,  Moore's 
tH^_  \%  277,  2  Wharton,  637;  Protocol  between  France  and  Venezuela,  Feb. 
ll,  1913,  Suppl  to  7  A,  J.  I.  U  (July,  1913)  218  (15  months*  delay  in  iudgnient 
of  municipal  court  givea  intertiatiouui  tribunal  iuri8cJictk)n).  See  also  the  ASaily^ 
11a>*8   (U.  S.)  V,  Great  Britain,  Nov.   19,   1794,   Moore's  Arb.  3101-19.    Supra, 

&.  m. 

•  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Starkweather,  Aug.  24,  1855,  Moore's  Dig, 
VI.  254;  Mr.  Obey,  SecV  of  State,  to  the  President,  Feb.  5,  1896,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  I, 
257,  Grofls  irregularities  were  oonaxdered  a  dental  of  juBtice  in  Garrison  (U.  8.)  m 
Me3dfX>,  July  i,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3129;  Idler  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dee.  5,  1885, 
^bid,  3510, 3517,  3524,  and  other  cases  cited  in  footnote  6,  page  338. 

•  S*  g.f  neglect  or  refusal  to  execute  judgment.  Montano  (Peru)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  12, 
1B63,  Hoore*0  Arb.  1630,  1634;  Fabiani  (France)  v.  Venesuela,  Feb.  24,  1891,  ibid, 
4878  at  4893,  4907  (in  violation  of  treaty);  Claim  of  W.  R.  Grace  v.  Peru,  Mr.  Neill 
to  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  Nov.  19, 1903,  For.  Rd.,  1904,  p.  678. 

•  Supra,  p.  218,  notes  2  and  3. 

•  Supra,  p.  218,  note  6. 

^Gamscm  (U.  S.)  ».  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore'a  Arb.  3129. 
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or  inflict  UEDecessarily  harsh,  cruel  or  arbitrar}^  punishment  upon  a 
prisoner,* 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  a  grossly  unfair  or  notoriously  unjust,  de- 
cision may  be  and  has  been  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  denial  of 
justice.^  According  to  the  older  authoritie-s,  a  judicial  sentence  noto- 
riously unjust^  to  the  prejudice  of  an  alien,  entitles  his  government 
to  interfere  for  reparation  even  by  reprisals.^  But  the  inference  is 
that  this  doctrine  is  intended  to  apply  primarily  to  the  decisions  of 
prize  courts  and  not  to  those  of  municipal  courts  construing  municipal 
law.* 

§  130.  Extent  to  which  ITiijust  Judgment  of  Municipal  Court  is  Inter- 
nationally Binding. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  in  international 
practice,  namely,  the  extent  to  which  an  unjust  judgment  of  a  munici* 
pal  court  is  internationally  binding.  When  the  court  merely  errs  as  to 
fact  or  the  interpretiition  of  its  municipal  law  there  appears  to  be,  on 
principle,  no  ground  for  international  reclamation,  provided  the  court 
was  competent  and  observed  the  regular  forms  of  law.^  Given  good 
faith,  a  fair  opportunity  to  the  alien  to  be  heard,  and  the  absence  of 
discrimination  between  native  and  foreigner,  it  would  seem  that  the 
judgment  of  a  municipal  court  interpreting  municipal  law  is  intex- 
nationally  conclusive,  even  if  in  error.  In  practice,  however,  govern- 
ments have  assumed  an  extended  right  to  protest  diplomatically  against 
the  judgments  of  foreign  courts  affecting  their  citizens,  when  they 
consider  the  decisions  grossly  unjust.    It  may  be  added  that  the  earlier 


*  SuprGf  p.  99. 

'  Mr;  Evarta,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  April  19,  1879,  Moore^s  Dig.  VI,  fsm 
(collusive  Judgment);  Bronner  {U.  S.)  n,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb*  3134; 
Barron  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid.  2525,  Hale  s  Rep.  164;  Idler  (U.  S)  ». 
VeoesueK  Dec*  ^*  ^885^  ^bid-  3491,  3510.  See  also  Comegyw  n.  Vaaae,  1  Pet«fa» 
193. 

*  Dana's  \^lieaton,  Si  391-393,  quoting  Grotius,  Bynkovhoek  and  Vattel 

•  Dana'fl  Wheaton,  §  392. 

•  Grotius,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  7,  §  84;  Vattel,  11,  ch.  18,  §  350;  Klaber,  2Dd  ed.,  1874, 1 57; 
Fiore,  Dr.  int.  pub,,  Antome*9  trans.,  H  404-405;  G.  F.  de  Martens,  Prdcia  du  ditwl 
4a  gena,  }  94;  Pradier-Fod^  I,  {403;  Pomeroy,  Boston  ed.  (1886),  by  Woolsey, 

a05;  Baiy,  1909  ed.,  HHmq, 
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writors  did  not  make  any  clear  distinction  between  a  notoriously  unjust 
dei*ision  and  a  flagrant  denial  of  justice.^ 

If  the  courts  have  maliciously  misapplied  their  municipal  law,  or 
denied  a  foreigner  the  benefit  of  doe  process  of  law  in  any  stage  of 
the  proceetlings,  the  reclamation  would  be  founded  upon  a  denial  of 
justice,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
flict of  laws  that  a  foreign  judgment  is  always  imi^eachable  for  want 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  person  of  the  defendant  or  of  the  subject-matter.^ 
Ajjart  from  this  ground  (except  where  the  judgment  wai5  obtained  by 
fraud),'  courts  have  little  power  to  impeach  a  foreign  judgment,*  As 
already  observed,  however,  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
has  not  hesitated  to  deny  valid ity  to  the  judgment  of  the  highest  court 
of  a  foreign  state  when  the  judgment  appeared  manifestly  unjust. 
The  question  becomes  exceedingly  delicate  when  the  judgment  alleged 
to  be  unjust  wa§  reached  by  the  observance  of  the  regular  forms  of 
procedure*  A  diplomatic  claim  untler  these  circumstances  is  in  effect 
an  impeac*hment  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  foreign  state,*  and  on  this 
ground  the  countries  of  Latin-America  have  often  protested  against 
such  claims.  It  may  be  said  that  before  an  international  claim  ought 
to  be  considered  well-founded  it  should  be  shown  that  the  decision  was 
so  palpably  unjust  that  the  good  faith  of  the  court  is  open  to  suspicion. 
The  difficulty  in  actual  practice,  as  remarked  in  the  case  of  denial  of 
justice,  is  that  the  claimant  government  assumes  the  right  to  detennine 
for  itself  whether  the  judgment  is  sufficiently  unjust  to  warrant  dip- 
lomatic interposition,® 

^  Pradier-Fod6r6,  note  to  hia  edition  of  Vattel,  II.  ch.  18»  J  351  and  Verge's  note  to 
De  Martens  Pr^'cis,  11,  §257,  p.  193. 

*  23  Cyc.  157C»,  Sec  also  Idler  (U.  S.)  v,  Venezuela.  Dec.  5,  imS,  Moore's  Arb. 
3491,  3511;  Flutie  (U*  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  38,  41. 

*  AboulofT  IK  Oppcnhcitner  (1882),  10  Q,  B.  Div.  295;  Vtidala  v,  Lawes  (1890),  25 
Q,  B.  Div.  310.    See  G]m  23  Cyc.  1589. 

«  Piggott,  Foreign  judgments,  I,  35Q  (1908  ed.);  32  Canada  Law  Tiroes  (1912), 
968-970.  The  enforcement  of  a  foreign  judgment  generally  depends  on  treaty  or 
comity, 

•  EUhu  Root  in  3  A,  J.  L  L.  (1909),  529-536. 

•  See  Seftor  Mariscal's  able  exposition  in  the  Schooner  Rebecca  case,  Sen,  Doc,  328, 
BUi  Cong.,  Isi  sess.i  43  el  aeq.  A  criticiBm  of  art.  11  of  the  Venezuelan  law  of  1903 
aod  the  Salvadorean  law  of  May  10,  1910,  to  the  effect  that  "notorious!  injustice," 
tm  «!Xpreased  in  those  statutes,  is  not  tmly  a  vahd  grotrnd  of  international  reclamation 
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The  Department  of  State  and  arbitral  tribunals  have  rejected  the 
plea  of  res  adjudicata  advanced  by  defendant  governments  in  support 
of  the  finality  of  the  judgments  of  their  courts.  Thus  Secretary  of 
State  Bayard  in  1887  declared: 

**Thig  Department  has  contested  and  denied  the  doctrine  that  a 
government  may  set  up  the  judgment  of  one  of  its  ovm  courts  as  a 
bar  to  an  international  daim,  when  such  Judgment  is  shown  to  have 
been  unjust  or  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  international  lawJ'  * 

When  a  court  presumes  to  pass  upon  questions  of  international  law 
there  is  little  doubt  that  foreign  governments  need  not  acquiesce  in 
the  judgments  of  such  courts  when  they  misapply  or  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.-  This  rule  has  often  been  illustrated  by 
the  institution  of  international  claims  against  the  decisions  of  prize 
courts,  which  have  either  been  diplomatically  settled  or  submitted  to 
arbitration,^  While  the  decisions  of  prize  courts  acting  in  rem  bind 
the  parties,  so  far  as  concerns  the  particular  litigation,  they  may  be 
contested  by  the  government  of  the  party  which  feels  aggrieved.*    The 

was  published  by  A.  de  Bussch^rc^  the  Belgian  juristi  in  3  Rev.  de  derecho  y  legia- 
latJiAn  (Caracafl,  Oct.,  1913),  pp.  3-6.  European  govenunents  have  tiiken  quite  the 
opposite  view, 

1  Mr.  Bayard  to  the  President,  Feb,  26,  1887,  Moore's  Dig.  VT,  667.  See  also  Mr, 
Bayard  to  Mr,  Hall,  Nov,  29,  18S6,  For,  Rel.,  1887,  p.  81,  Moore^a  Dig.  VI,  268. 
See  also  ibid.  691,  The  Department  has  never  consented  to  the  doctrine  that  a  gov- 
ernment could  make  the  iudgmentii  of  its  coiu*ts  internationally  binding.  See  also 
Howland  fU.  S.)  ij.  MeJtico,  Apr.  II,  1839,  Moore's  Arb,  3227;  Mather  and  Glover 
(U,  S,)  y,  Mexico,  July  4,  \%m,  ibid,  3231, 

'  Martens,  Pr<5cis,  §  97, 

*  Dana's  Wheaton,  $§392-397;  3  Wharton,  §  329a;  Oppenheim,  II,  §557;  The 
BHsey,  Furlong  (U,  S.)  \k  Great  Britain,  Nov.  19,  1794,  Moore's  Arb,  31<X>-3209, 
especially  Finckney's  opinion  at  3180,  and  other  cases  under  the  Jay  treaty.  The 
British- American  commission  under  treaty  of  May  8,  1871  reviewed  numerous  prixe 
decisions  of  the  U>  S*  Supreme  Court,  and  reversed  several  of  them  by  awanling  in- 
demnities to  the  claimants:  e,  ff,.  The  Hiawatha,  2  Black,  635,  Moore's  Arb,  3902; 
The  Circassian,  2  Wall  135,  Moore's  Arb.  3911;  The  Springbok,  5  Wall  1,  Moore's 
Ajb.  3928;  The  5ir  William  Peel,  5  Wall.  517,  Moore's  Arb.  3935;  The  Volant,  6  Wall, 
179,  Moore*s  Arb.  3950;  The  Scierwjc,  5  Wall,  178,  Moore's  Arb.  3950.  See  also  The 
Orieni  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Apr.  11,  1839.  Moore's  Arb.  3229;  Fdii  (U,  8.)  r.  Mexico, 
Mar,  3,  1849,  ibid.  2800-2815;  Henry  Wheaton  in  20  St.  Pap.  871-872;  Danish  In- 
demnity,  Moore's  Arb.  4650  and  4556-4557,  See  also  Lapradelle  and  Folitis,  Recu€i], 
I,  96-98  and  499. 

<  3  Wharton.  193. 
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international  prize  court  planned  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference 
was  to  hear  appeals  from  national  prize  courts,  and  was  intended  to 
take  out  of  the  channels  of  diplomacy  the  complaints  which  are  so 
frequently  directed  against  the  decisions  of  these  courts.^ 

It  will  be  noted  hereafter,  that  within  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
establishing  it,  an  international  tribunal  is  superior  to  the  local  courts,^ 
and  that  an  arbitral  court  adjudicating  claims  between  two  nations 
will  make  its  award  independently  of  the  previous  decisions  of  the 
local  courts,^  unless  its  jurisdiction  is  expressly  limited.^ 

^  In  theory,  the  decision  of  the  highest  municipal  court  is  not  reversed  by  the  in- 
ternational tribunal,  but  the  whole  question  of  the  international  responsibility  of 
the  state  is  resubmitted.  This  limitation  upon  the  proposed  jurisdiction  of  the 
International  Prize  Court  was  contained  in  an  additional  agreement  of  Sept.  9,  1910, 
between  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain  and  other  powers. 

*  InSra,  p.  806.  See  Selwyn  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  322 
and  citation  of  authorities,  pp.  324r-325. 

•  The  Phare  (France)  v.  Nicaragua,  Moore's  Arb.  4871. 
« Le  More  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15, 1880,  ibid.  3232. 
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RELATION  BETWEEN  STATES 


§  131.  Mutual  Concessions  by  States. 

Ha\Hng  considered  the  legal  relation  subsisting  between  the  state 
and  its  citizen  abroad  and  }>otween  a  partieuJar  state  and  resident 
aliens,  the  ground  has  been  laid  for  a  consideration  of  the  relationship 
between  the  two  states  themselves,  the  national  state  and  the  state 
of  residence. 

It  has  been  observed  ^  that  by  the  weight  of  authority  interuational 
law  is  obligator)^  upon  states  only,  and  that  the  individual  is  not  the 
subject  of  international  rights  or  duties^  either  in  the  sense  of  possess- 
ing an  independent  power  to  enforce  his  rights  internationally  or  of 
being  internationally  habie  for  a  failure  to  perform  his  duties.  His 
rights  and  duties  arise  from  municipal  subjection  to  the  personal  sov- 
ereignty of  his  home  state  and  to  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  the  state 
of  residence.^  The  latter  s  municipal  law  and  administration  in  its 
application  to  the  alien  must  conform  with  that  indefinite  standard  of 
civilized  justice  created  by  intematiomil  law  and  custom,  subject  to 
international  responsibihty  to  the  alien's  home  state.  Hence  the  citizen 
abroajtl,  though  deriving  his  rights  from  municipai  law^  brings  about 
iiiteniational  legal  relations  of  a  complicated  character  between  the 
states  exercising  control  over  him. 

Membership  in  the  international  community  is  predic-ated,  as  has 
been  obser\^ed,  upon  the  possession  by  a  state  of  certain  legal  charac- 
teristieSj  notably  personal  sovereignty  over  its  subjects,  and  territorial 
independence  or  jurisrliction.^  The  control  which »  by  virtue  of  its 
sovereignty,  the  state  possess^^s  over  its  national  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  that  which,  by  virtue  of  its  territorial  independence,  it  possesses 

>  Sufmi,  §  9. 

'  Ucilbom,  System,  75  ef  «eg.;  Despagoet,  4tli  ed.,  $  316. 

»  Supra,  pp.  21,  25. 
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over  all  persons  on  its  territory  would,  if  unconditionally  and  strictly 
exercised,   constitute  mutually   conflicting  and  irreconcilable  forces. 
^  a  matter  of  fact,  the  impossibility  of  a  state  existing  in  rigid  isola- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  entering  into  relations  with  other  states  in 
the  international  community,  has  compelled  on  the  part  of  each  state 
^rtain  restrictions  upon  its  freedom  of  action  and  a  modification  of 
^y  theoretical  claim  it  may  have  had  to  absolute  authority  over  its 
^J^jects  abroad  or  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  its  territory. 

't  has  already  been  observed  that  the  bond  which  exists  between 
^"^  state  and  its  citizen  is  not  severed  by  his  departure  from  the  na- 
tioix^l  territory,  but  that  the  state,  for  most  practical  purposes,  yields 
cockt,Tol  over  its  citizen  abroad  to  the  state  in  which  he  resides.^  This 
^  "tie  case  at  least  among  countries  of  advanced  civilization.  The 
*f^torial  independence  by  virtue  of  which  the  state  prescribes  the 
'^Klxts  and  duties  of  persons  within  its  territory,  is  itself,  however, 
7^>ited  in  two  ways:  indirectly,  by  the  obligation,  imposed  by  intema- 
"^Hal  law,  of  not  permitting  its  municipal  law  and  administration  to 
^^  below  the  indefinite  standard  set  by  international  law  and  custom, 
^  ^^ult  which,  as  to  substantive  law,  practically  never  occurs  in  coun- 
^«8  not  subject  to  extraterritoriality;  and  directly,  by  conceding  or 
5^ing  compelled  to  concede  to  foreign  states  certain  rights,  e,  g,,  the 
^^munity  of  foreign  sovereigns  and  public  vessels  from  the  territorial 
Jurisdiction,  the  right  of  foreign  consuls  to  exercise  a  limited  jurisdiction 
^Ver  their  national  merchant  vessels,  the  application  of  his  national  law 
to  many  private  legal  relations  of  the  alien,  and  other  rights  and  im- 
munities which  have  become  customary.^  The  citizen  abroad  is  thus 
Subject  to  a  certain  control  of  both  the  personal  and  the  territorial 
%overeign,  each  requiring  forbearances  on  the  part  of  the  other.  Personal 
sovereignty  or  control  and  territorial  independence  or  jurisdiction, 
therefore,  are  not  absolute,  but  relative,  terms  and  are  mutually  com- 
plementary with  respect  to  citizens  abroad. 

The  numerous  spheres  in  which  custom  has  instituted  derogations 

^  Supra,  p.  21;  Hall,  W.  E.,  Foreign  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  British 
Crown,  Oxford,  1894,  p.2et  seq. 

*0n  the  limitations  upon  independence,  see  Pillet,  A.,  Rechcrches  sur  les  droits 
fondamentaux  dee  ^tats,  Paris,  1899,  p.  13;  and  Rougier  in  17  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1910), 
480. 
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from  the  fullness  of  local  jurisdiction  in  favor  of  foreigners,  foreign  consuls 
and  foreign  property,  such  iis  ships,  are  traceable  not  merely  to  comity 
but  to  a  mutual  recognition  that  in  certain  matters  the  interests  of 
individuals  are  more  satisfactorily  protected  by  giving  jurisdiction  or 
other  powers  to  their  national  sovereign^  in  other  words,  the  indirect 
operation  of  the  protective  function  has  resulted  in  certain  derogations 
from  complete  territorial  jurisdiction.  In  countries  in  which  extrater- 
ritoriality prevails,  these  derogations  assume  wide  proportions,  and  are 
the  outgrowth  of  compulsory  concession  rather  than  voluntary  grant 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity. 

§  1S2.  Diplomatic  ProtectioQ  a  Limitation  on  Territorial  JurisdictioQ, 

In  the  mutual  relation  of  states  in  international  intercours*^,  the 
home  state  of  a  citizen  abroad  yields  the  exercise  of  its  personal  control 
or  sovereignty  over  its  citizen  in  favor  of  the  territorial  sovereignty 
of  the  state  of  residence,  on  the  condition  that  the  latter's  s>'stejn  of 
law  and  administration  is  m  its  application  to  aliens  within  the  standards 
prescribed  by  international  law  and  recognized  custom.  If  its  laws  are 
arbitrarily  unreasonable  and  out  of  harmony  with  the  standard  of 
civilized  staU*s,  or  if  the  administration  of  the  laws  transgresses  the  pre- 
scriptions of  civilized  justice,  or  if  in  any  respect  there  is  an  abuse  of  the 
rights  of  territorial  jurisdiction  as  provided  by  tnmties  or  established  cus- 
tom, the  personal  sovereignty  of  the  home  state  reasserts  itself  and 
emerges  in  the  fonn  of  diplomatic  protection.  This  potential  right, 
which  the  home  state  always  reserves,  acts  as  a  check  upon  the  state  of 
residence  and  as  a  corrective  against  the  excessive  or  abusive  application 
of  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  In  its  operation,  it  prevents  invasions  of 
the  rights  of  citizens  abroad  or  exacts  reparation  for  injuries  or  unlawful 
oppreesion  which  they  may  have  suffered.  In  states  of  the  European 
type  there  is  less  occasion  for  the  employment  of  this  protective  right 
than  in  states  of  less  stable  organization.  The  application  of  the  right 
of  diplomatic  protection  increases  in  rigor  in  direct  ratio  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  local  protection  accorded  by  the  state  of  residence*  In  coun- 
tries like  Turkey  and  China,  this  protective  right  has  actually  assumed 
the  form  of  foreign  jurisdiction.  In  the  absence  of  any  central  authority 
over  states  having  power  to  enforce  the  principles  of  kiternational  law^ 
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the  right  of  diplomatic  protection  has  self-help  for  its  sanction,  and  as 

it  is  most  often  resorted  to  by  strong  against  weak  states,  it  is  readily 

apparent  how  the  rights  of  the  weaker  states  have  been  liable  to  abuse;  so 

that  the  complaints  of  Calvo,  Pradier-Fod^r^,  Seijas,  Lisboa  and  others, 

OQ  behalf  of  the  Latin-American  states,  are  imdoubtedly,  in  large  degree, 

justified.    The  imdue  enforcement  of  the  right  of  protection  has  often 

served  to  give  aliens  who  are  the  subjects  of  strong  states,  when  resident 

in  weak  states,  a  privil^ed  position,  not  enjoyed  by  natives  or  the 

nationals  of  weak  countries. 

All  civilized  states  admit  that  in  order  to  live  in  the  society  of  states, 
they  must  yield  some  share  of  their  absolute  liberty  of  action  and  that 
their  rights  must  be  reconciled  with  the  reciprocal  rights  of  other  states. 
Various  forces  thus  interact  to  bring  about  the  existing  rules  of  inter- 
actional intercourse.     Among  these  mutual  concessions,  the  one  of 
Pi'^eaent  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  territorial  sovereignty  or  jurisdio- 
^^i^  of  a  state  has  to  be  reconciled  with  the  right  of  other  states  to 
P'X^tect  their  nationals  abroad,  an  outgrowth  of  principle  and  practice, 
'^tvlier  than  the  subject  of  formal  written  admissian. 


PART  n 

THE  EXERCISE  OF  DIPLOMATIC  PROTECTION 

CHAPTER  I 


NATURE,  BASIS  AND  THEORY  OF  PROTECTION 

§  133.  FuBdamental  Principles. 

The  study  wliit-h  has  been  made  of  the  relation  between  the  state 
and  its  citizen,  of  the  position  of  aliens,  of  the  municipal  and  the  inter* 
national  responsibility  of  the  state,  and  of  the  relation  between  the 
protecting  state  and  the  state  of  residence  warrants  a  reconsideration 
of  these  matters  in  their  relation  to  the  nature,  the  basis  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  diplomatic  protection^ 

Each  state  in  the  international  community  is  presumed  to  extend 
complete  protection  to  the  life,  liberty  and  property  of  all  individuals 
within  its  jurisdiction.^  If  it  fails  in  this  duty  toward  its  own  citizens, 
it  is  of  no  international  concern.^  If  it  fails  in  this  duty  toward  an 
alien,  responsilnlity  m  incurred  to  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  citizen, 
and  international  law  authorizes  the  national  state  to  exact  reparation 
for  the  injur>'  sustained  by  its  citizen.  The  foreigner  in  entering  a 
countr>^  tacitly  imdertakes  to  accept  the  laws  and  institutions  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  find  suital>le  to  themselves.  By  be- 
coming a  resident,  he  undertakes  the  obligation  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  and  assumes  a  certain  relationship  to  the  state  of  residence  which 
has  been  poi>ularly  characterized  as  ''temporary  allegiance/'  This 
involves  both  rights  and  duties,  although  with  respect  to  both,  there 

Morse,  Citizeiuihip,  Boston,  1881,  §  4. 
*  Unless  the  st^te  deviates  so  Krosaly  from  thfi  paths  of  civilized  a/iminiBtration  and 
justice  that  iuteirention  on  the  ground  of  humanity  ia  justiiied.    Supra,  p.  14. 
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is  usuaily  a  measure  of  difference  between  the  transient  and  the  domi- 
ciled alien.  If  the  alien  receives  the  benefit  of  the  sanie  laws,  adminis- 
tration, protection  and  means  of  redress  for  injuries  which  the  state 
accords  to  its  own  subjects,  the  national  government  of  the  alien  has 
no  ground  to  complain  or  interpose  in  his  behalf,  prodded  that  the 
system  of  municipal  law,  administration  and  protection  applied  to 
citizens  meets  the  recognized  standards  of  civilized  justice.  Foreigners 
are  left  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  residence  for  the 
measure  uf  their  rights  and  the  redress  of  their  grievances  on  the  as- 
sumption that  justice  will  be  applied  to  them^  according  to  a  civilized 
system  of  law  and  administration,  with  integrity  and  impartiality. 
An  allegation  of  a  denial  of  justice,  the  customary  ground  of  an  inteT- 
national  claim,  rests  upon  an  alleged  departure  from  this  standard, 
either  in  the  law  itself  or  in  its  administration.  It  is  difficult  to  estab- 
lish the  exact  measure  of  this  standard  of  civilized  justice  except  by 
the  general  practice  of  the  more  advanced  states.  International  pecun- 
iary claims  are  so  conmion  because,  as  in  the  case  of  political  claims, 
the  justice  which  a  state  demands  for  its  nationals  is  not  measurable 
by  definite  rules.  Nevertheless,  the  general  acceptance  of  certain 
fundamental  principles,  a  certain  minimum  of  customary  requiremente 
incorporated  in  the  law  and  procedure  of  the  states  of  European  civi- 
lization, and  a  long-extended  experience  of  adjusting  international 
claims,  particularly  by  arbitration,  have  developed  sufBciently  definite 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  satisfactory  international 
standard  of  justice,  to  which  the  rights  of  aliens  may  ultimately  be 
referred.  Diplomatic  interposition  in  behalf  of  aliens  merely  because 
the  loc4iI  laws  and  procedure  are  different  from  those  of  the  protecting 
statCj  without  proving  that  the  application  of  the  law  in  a  given  case 
falls  below  the  international  standard  of  civilized  justice,  is  a  practice 
which  has  resulted  on  numerous  occasions  in  securing  for  aliens  in  some 
of  the  weaker  states  of  the  world  a  privileged  position  as  against  na- 
tionals, a  condition  against  which  some  of  the  Latin- American  countries 
and  their  publicist's  have,  at  times,  with  some  justice,  protested.  The 
alien  in  these  cases  instead  of  constituting  an  addition  to  the  national 
wealth  and  resources,  has  become  a  liability  and  a  detriment  to  the 
state. 
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§  134»  Theory  of  the  State's  Protection. 

The  interest  of  the  state  in  protecting  its  citizen  abroad  is  justified 
upon  the  theor>^  formulated  by  Vattel:  ^*  Whoever  uses  a  citizen  ill, 
indirectly  offends  the  state,  which  is  bound  to  protect  this  citizen ;  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  latter  should  avenge  his  wrongs,  punish  the  ag- 
gressor, and,  if  possible,  oblige  him  to  make  full  reparation;  since  other- 
wise the  citizen  would  not  obtain  the  great  end  of  the  civil  asst^cia- 
tion,  which  is,  safety/'  ^  The  indirect  injury  which  the  state  sustains 
by  an  injury  to  one  of  its  citizens  warrants  bringing  into  operation  the 
state's  protective  machinery.^ 

This  principle,  however,  requires  modification  and  amplification, 
for  it  does  not  fully  explain  the  action  of  the  state.  In  the  first  place, 
reparation  is  demanded  only  for  such  injuries  as  the  state  in  its  discre- 
tion deems  a  justification  for  diplomatic  protection.  Factors  which 
enter  into  consideration  in  determining  the  state's  interposition  are 
the  seriousness  of  the  offense,  the  indignity  to  the  nation,  and  the 
political  expediency  of  regarding  the  private  injury  as  a  public  wrong 
to  be  repaired  by  national  action — in  short,  the  interests  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  as  against  those  of  the  citizen  receive  first  consideration 
before  state  action  is  initiated.^ 

In  the  second  place,  not  every  injurj'^  warranto  immediate  inter- 
position by  the  state.  It  is  only  when  the  citizen  has  suffered  flagrant 
injustice  or  maltreatment  by  or  at  the  direction  of  an  authority  of  the 
state  of  residence,  that  his  national  government  is  warranted  in  taking 
immediate  measures  of  repression./*  If  the  injury  is  received  at  the 
hands  of  individuals  or  minor  officials,  who  cannot  be  regarded  as 
representing  the  government,  the  individual  must  in  first  instance  be 
remitted  to  his  local  judicial  remedies,  and  only  in  the  event  of  a  denial 

'  Vattel,  Cytty-IngrabaTii  etL,  Phila,,  1855,  Bk.  H,  ch.  VI,  §  71. 

•See,  e.  g.  Phillimore,  3rd  <^.,  II,  4;  Moree,  Citiaenship,  XII  and  60,  61;  Pradier- 
Fod^r^,  I,  §402;  Bdlo  ami  l,i«zt  cit^  in  For.  Rel,  1899,  31-40;  Mr.  Root,  8w'y 
of  State,  to  the  Persian  minister,  Nov.  7,  1906,  For.  Rel,  1907,  942,  See  also  Amer. 
St.  Pap-  IV,  718;  Annab,  15th  Cong.,  1st  gees.,  282;  Selwyn  (Gt  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela, 
Feb.  13,  May  7,  1903,  Ralston,  322.  The  idea  that  the  nation  will  avenge  the  wrongs 
done  to  its  citizens  goes  back  to  the  earliet^t  tinties.    See  Moroe,  op.  cU.^  1 10. 

*  Sec,  €,  Q.,  Fiore,  Nouveau  dr.  int.  pub.  (Antoine'e  trans.),  §  646,  citing  Heffter^ 
i  59  and  Phillimore,  11,  ch.  2;  Lomonaco,  217,  citing  GroUua, 

*  Hall,  6th  ed.,  273;  PhilUmore,  3rd  ed,,  II,  4, 
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of  justice,  as  that  term  is  understood  in  international  law,  may  the 
state  properly  interpose  in  his  behalf. 

In  the  third  place,  although  the  state  in  prosecuting  the  offense 
committed  against  its  citizen  is  presumed  to  avenge  and  seek  compen- 
sation for  the  injury  to  its  national  welfare  and  dignity,  an  injury  quite 
independent  of  that  sustained  by  its  citizen,  it  nevertheless  happens, 
in  prartice,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  claims  are  dropped  at  the 
moment  the  citizen  changes  his  nationality  or  assigns  his  claim  to  the 
subject  of  another  state.  This  result  has  been  established  by  numer- 
ous arbitral  decisions  and  l)y  the  practice  of  Foreign  Offices.^  If  it  were 
merely  the  injury  to  the  welfare  or  dignity  of  the  nation  for  which 
compensation  is  sought,  the  subsequent  act  of  the  citizen  would  hardly 
lessen  the  injury,  or  weaken  tlie  right  or  power  of  the  state  to  exact 
reparation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Vattel's  theory  of  the  indirect  injury 
to  the  state  in  the  person  of  its  citizen,  merely  explains  the  initial  action 
of  the  state  in  bringing  its  protective  machinery  into  operation.  The 
citizen  may  well  reheve  the  state  of  further  interest  in  his  case  by 
changing  the  nationality  of  the  claim  or  of  the  claimant.  While  the 
injury  to  the  state  and  the  injury  to  the  citizens  are  independent  wrongs, 
the  action  of  the  state  in  demanding  compensation  is  in  large  degree 
dependent  upon  the  suiiseqiient  conduct  of  the  citizen  in  supporting 
the  title  and  right  of  his  government  to  interpose  in  his  behalf.  The 
circumstance  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked,  that  injuries  inflicted 
upon  certain  officials  representative  of  the  government  or  upon  public 
vessels  or  other  public  property,  give  rise  to  national  offenses  only, 
to  the  exclusion  of  private  claims,  and  that  certain  classes  of  injuries 
to  individuals,  when  deemed  to  involve  affronts  to  the  nation,  survive 
any  assignment  or  settlement  by  the  private  claimant.  ^ 


§  134a.  Diplomatic  Protection  an  Extraordinary  Legal  Remedy, 
The  theory  that  the  indirect  injury  to  the  state  in  the  person  of  its 

*  Infra,  |  306.  See  partic(:i!arly  Stevenst>n  (Gt.  Brit.)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903, 
4445-447.  This  principle  of  tirbitnil  deciBions  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
protocola  practically  always  grant  jiirisdietion  over  injuries  to  "subjects**  or  '*eiti- 
sena '  and  not  to  ''the  dignity  of  the  nation."  If  a  claimant  has  ceased  to  be  a  citizen 
at  the  time  his  claim  m  presented,  juriiKliction  is  denied. 

*  IfijTa,  §  142. 
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citizen  justifies  diplomatic  interposition  does  not,  it  is  obvious,  fully 
explain  the  state's  action.  Diplomatic  protection  may  more  properly 
be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  legal  remedy  granted  to  the  citizen, 
within  the  discretion  of  the  state,  under  certain  circumstances  in  har- 
mony with  the  public  interests  of  the  state,  its  relations  with  other 
states,  and  the  rights  and  equities  of  the  citizen. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  state  may  be  injured  in  two  ways:  (1)  di- 
rectly, by  violation  of  the  rights  affecting  the  collectivity  or  people 
as  a  whole;  and  (2)  indirectly,  by  violation  of  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 
It  will  be  seen  hereafter  '  that  injuries  of  the  latter  class  which  involve 
specific  affronts  to  the  nation,  curmot  be  extinguished  by  private  settle- 
mentj  but  that  they  survive  restitution  or  compensation  to  the  individ- 
ual. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  injury  involves  no  element  of  national 
insult,  the  restoration  of  the  individual  to  his  rights  by  the  institutions 
or  authorities  of  the  defendant  state  annuls  any  further  interest  of 
his  own  government.  The  individual  has  in  fact  sustained  no  '* injury'* 
in  international  law,  until  the  state  of  residence  or  its  authorities  have 
in  some  way  connected  themselves  with  the  original  act  or  have  de- 
clined to  afford  him  legal  means  of  redress. 


§  135.  Basis  of  the  Public  Action  of  the  State. 

The  action  of  the  state  in  exercising  the  right  of  diplomatic  pro- 
tection, being  based  upon  its  independent  claim  against  other  sta.tes 
to  have  its  nationals  treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  has  been  founded  by  various  writers  upon  its  right  of 
self-preservation,-  the  right  of  equality /"^  and  the  right  of  intercourse.* 
While  it  may  be  true  that  the  habitual  unredrcsi^*d  violation  of  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  abroad  would  weaken  the  state  both  materially 
and  in  prestige,  and  to  that  extent,  impair  its  integrity  and  its  power 
among  nations,  the  injuries  to  the  subjects  of  a  given  state  are  never 
so  habitual,  so  numerous  or  so  widespread  as  actually  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  state.    It  seems  preferable  to  consider  the  state's  action 

» Infra,  i  142, 

'  Hall,  6th  ed.,  273  et  seq,;  Hall,  Foreign  powers  and  jurisdiction,  etc.,  1 2;  Bivi^, 
Priocipcs,  I,  2G9;  Despagnet,  4th  ed.,  1910,  i  172. 

*  Pomcroy,  Lectures,  Woolsey^a  ed.^  Boatoti^  1886,  §  205  ei  Heq, 

*  Oppenheim,  I,  §§  143,  319. 
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as  a  sanction  for  the  right  of  international  intercourse  between  states 
and  individuals^  according  to  the  standard  of  conduct  and  treatment 
recognized  as  proper  and  lawful  by  international  law  and  practice. 


§  136.  ProtectioB  in  Operation, 

The  right  of  protection  is,  as  already  observed,  a  iimitation  upon 
the  right  of  jurisdiction.  The  former  cannot  oust  the  latter — except 
by  treaty  * — but  has  the  power  to  require  that  as  to  aliens  it  shall  be 
exercised  in  a  regular,  legal,  just  and  impartial  manner,^  The  right 
of  protection  which  ever>^  state  possesses  is  correlative  to  its  obliga- 
tion to  accord  foreigners  a  measure  of  treatment  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  international  law  and  relevant  treaties,  and  to  its  responsi- 
bility for  failure  to  accomplish  this  duty,^  Diplomatic  protection  is 
in  its  nature  an  international  proceeding,  constituting  **an  appeal  by 
nation  to  nation  for  the  performance  of  the  obligations  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  growing  out  of  their  mutual  rights  and  duties/'  ^  This  right  of 
the  state  is,  as  an  international  phenomenon,  a  manifestation  of  its 
power  over  the  individuals  under  its  allegiance  to  prevent  or  repress 
on  the  part  of  other  states  any  invasion  of  their  rights  or  any  preten- 
sion not  finding  its  basis  in  international  law,^  As  no  municipal  statutes 
specify  the  circumstances  and  limits  within  which  this  right  of  protec- 
tion shall  be  exercised,  each  government  determines  for  itself  the  justi- 
fication, expediency  and  manner  of  making  the  international  appeal. 
The  merits  of  its  right  to  exercise  diplomatic  protection  may,  however, 
be  referred  to  an  independent,  if  not  altogether  certain,  standard — 
the  standard  of  civilized  conduct  toward  aliens  recognized  as  proper 
by  international  law, 

^  L  e,f  in  countries  where  extraterritorial  rights  are  exercised. 

*  Pomeroy,  op.  cit.,  $$  205-306. 

'Oppenheim,  I,  §  1412;  Hall,  Bih  ed.,  273.  Hall's  statement  is  concise  and  tboughlw 
fuL 

*  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec'y  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Caamaao,  Mar.  19, 1890,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  256. 

*  HeUbom,  System,  64  ei  «eg. 


CHAPTER  n 

RELATION   BETWEEN    THE    PRIVATE   AND   THE   PUBLIC 

INJURY 

§  137.  Method  of  Presenting  a  Private  Claim. 

It  has  been  noted  that  governinents  are  to  a  certain  extent  subject 
to  suit  at  the  hands  of  an  alien  in  their  own  municipal  courts.  This 
right  of  suing  the  state  is  more  general  in  most  foreign  countries  than 
in  the  United  States.  When  local  means  of  redress  have  been  exhausted 
in  a  vain  eflFort.  to  obtain  justice  and  the  international  responsibility 
of  the  state  is  invoked,  the  alien's  only  recourse  to  obtain  satisfaction 
is  through  the  interposition  of  his  own  government. 

In  1874  Congress  adopted  the  rule  that  it  would  not  consider  the 
claims  of  aliens  against  the  United  States  unless  presented  through 
the  Department  of  State.  The  Department  itself  has  bad  frequent 
occasion  to  inform  alien  claimants  that  it  *' refuses  to  entertain  appB- 
cations  or  to  receive  claims  from  aliens  except  through  a  responsible 
presentation  by  the  regularly  accredited  representative  of  their  govern- 
ment." *  The  government  must  assume  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
entation of  claims.' 

A  mere  transmission  of  the  claim  by  the  diplomatic  representative 
at  the  request  of  the  claimant  without  an  indication  of  the  approval, 
support  and  authorization  of  the  foreign  government  will  not  satisfy 
this  requirement.^  The  representative  may,  however^  without  making 
a  claim,  call  attention  unofficially  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  a 
past  or  impending  injustice  to  one  of  his  nationals  and  his  note  will 
receive  due  consideration. 

»  MagCK>D'a  Report,  338, 340  quoting  Sec'y  of  State  PiBh  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Apr,  22, 
1874. 

*  U.  S.  y.  Diekclman,  92  U.  S,  530;  Moore^e  Dig,  VI,  $  970, 

» Mr.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Count  Wydenbruck,  Nov,  28,  1.^04>,  Dipl  Cor. 
1866,  I,  691.  Mr.  Prelinghuysen^  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Baron  de  Fava,  June  21,  1884, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  608. 
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§  138.  Citizen's  Title  to  Protection  not  a  Legal  Right.    An  Extraor- 
dinary Legal  Remedy. 

Whatever  rights  the  citizen  may  have  to  diplomatic  redress  are  as 
against  his  own^  not  the  foreign  government.  It  is  hardly  correcti 
however,  to  speak  of  the  citizen's  power  to  invoke  the  diplomatic  pro- 
tection of  the  government  as  a  *^ right'*  of  protection.  As  will  be  ob- 
served presently,  his  call  upon  the  government's  interposition  is  ad- 
dressed to  its  discretion.  At  best,  therefore,  it  is  an  imperfect  right, 
in  the  sense  of  Vattel,'  that  a  right  is  always  imperfect  when  the  cor- 
responding obligation  depends  on  the  judgment  of  another.  Being 
devoid  of  any  compulsion,  it  resolves  itself  merely  into  a  privilege  to 
ask  for  protection,  Soch  duty  of  protection  as  the  government  may 
be  assumed  to  owe  to  the  citizen  in  such  cases  is  a  political  and  not  a 
legal  one,  responsibility  for  the  proper  execution  of  wliich  is  incurred 
to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  citizen  as  an  individual. 

Assuming  that  the  citizeo  has  a  claim  to  indemnity  from  a  foreign 
government,  the  property  right  therein  involved  exists  in  full  force 
as  a  chose*  in  action.-  The  power  to  enforce  the  right  is  suspended  not 
because  there  is  no  remedy,^  but  because  there  is  no  forum  having 
jurisdiction  to  compel  the  foreign  government  to  pay  the  claim.  Such 
remeily  as  the  claimant  has  it  is  within  the  discretion  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, through  diplomatic  measures,  to  accord^  and  no  legal  means 
exists  to  compel  his  government  to  prosecute  the  claim.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  extraordinar>"  remedy  know^n  as  diplomatic  protection,  the 
government  acts  politically  upon  its  own  responsibility  as  a  sovereign, 
free  from  any  legal  restrictions  by  or  legal  obligations  to  the  claimant, 

§  139.  Merger  of  the  Private  Claim  into  the  National  Claim  of  the 
State. 

As  between  the  government  and  its  own  citizen  the  claim  may  in 
some  degree  be  regarded  as  private.*  It  becomes  international  in  char- 
acter when  the  government  espouses  it  and  presents  it  diplomatically 

*  Vattel,  Law  of  nations,  Chitty-Ingraham  ed*,  PMla*,  1855,  $17. 
'  Me^de  V.  V.  S.,  2  Ct.  CL  324. 

*Gray  v.  Ih  S.,  21  Ct.  CI  392;  Gamy  (France)  v.  U.  8.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  BoutweU'e 
nep.  105,  Moore's  Arb.  2400. 

*  Although,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  by  no  meana  mibject  to  the  rules  of  private  law. 
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to  the  debtor  government,*  When  it  is  thus  taken  up,  the  private 
claim  becomes  merged  in  the  public  demand  of  the  government,  so 
that  from  the  international  point  of  view  the  government,  having  made 
the  claim  its  own,  assumes  the  character  of  the  party  claimant.^ 

Diplomatic  proteetion  is  in  it^  nature  an  international  proceeding: 
When  a  citizen  appeals  to  his  government  to  demand  redress  from  a 
foreign  government  in  his  behalf,  he  thereby  voluntarily  makes  his 
claim  a  subject  of  international  negotiation  independent  of  his  control, 
and  must  abide  by  such  settlement  as  the  government  may  make.^ 
By  espousing  a  claim  of  its  national  for  injuries  inflicted  by  a  foreign 
state,  the  claimant  goveniment,  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  makes 
the  claim  its  own  and  therefore  acts  neither  as  agent  nor  trust4?e  for 
the  claimant,''  The  government  is  merely  the  channel  of  international 
communication.  Before  an  international  commission*  the  claimant 
is  ordinarily  the  nation  on  behalf  of  its  citizen,^  for  the  treaty  or  proto- 
col creating  the  commission  is  always  an  act  between  state  and  state.® 
All  claims  urged  by  a  nation  are  technically  national;  but  there  is  a 
manifest  distinction  between  claims  founded  upon  an  injurj^  to  the 
whole  people  and  those  based  upon  an  injury  to  a  particular  citizen. 
Nevertheless,  legally,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  state  is  the  real 
party  in  interest,  and  that  the  individual  claimant  has  no  legally  eii- 


1  Del  Rio  (MaKico)  o.  Venezuela,  Feb.  26,  1903,  Ralston,  880, 88d;  Fabiani  (France) 
V.  Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  Sen.  Doc.  533,  59Lh  Cong,,  1st  seas,,  81,  132;  Great  West- 
ern Ins.  Co.  tT.  U.  S.,  19  Ct.  CL  206,  217. 

2  Boynton  f>.  Blaine,  139  U.  S.  305,  333;  La  Abm  Silver  Mining  Co.  tK  U.  S,,  175 
U.  S.  423;  Frclmghuysen  ik  Key,  110  U.  S.  63;  Russia  i'.  Turkey,  Hague  Court  of 
Arbitration,  July  22,  Aug.  4,  1910,  7  A.  J.  l.  L,  178,  and  Ruz6  in  15  K.  D.  1.  (n,  a.) 
357. 

*See  Mr.  Adaios  in  Amer.  St.  Pap.,  For.  Hel.,  IV,  704. 

*  The  Great  Western  Ins.  Co.  v.  U.  8.,  19  Ct.  CI.  206,  216-218,  and  112  U.  S.  193; 
La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v,  U.  S.,  29  Ct.  CL  432,  510;  RuBtomjee  v.  The  Quwn, 
L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  487,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  69;  Anzilottt  in  13  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (190(3),  308.  See 
Brief  of  U.  8.  Solicitor  in  Reid  it.  U.  S.,  8c»n.  Misc.  Doc.  140,  35th  Cong.,  1st  8C?S8., 
62,  and  decision  of  Court  of  Claims  in  support,  Meade  v.  U.S.,  Ct.  CI.  Rep.,  H.  R. 
226,  36tb  Cong.,  1st  eess..  38,  50. 

»  Miliani  (Italy)  n.  Venezuela,  Feb,  13,  1903,  Ralston,  702.  But  see  Metzger  (Gep- 
rnany)  m.  Venezuela,  ibid,  579  {dictum)  to  effect  that  a  claim  is  oot  that  of  a  nation 
but  of  an  individual. 

•  Freliogbuysen  r-.  Key,  110  U.  S.  63. 
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forceable  control  over  the  claim,  either  in  its  presentation  or  in  the 
distribution  of  any  award  which  may  be  made.^ 

That  a  diplomatic  claim  is  purely  a  matter  between  state  and  state 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  government  may  deal  unth  it  independ- 
ently of  the  wilt  of  the  claimant.  The  government's  control  over  the 
claim  J  as  will  be  more  fully  observed  hereafter,-  is  absolute,  and  in 
the  United  States  this  control  is  vested  in  the  Executive  free  from 
interference  by  the  courts  or  by  the  citizen  who  beneficially  owns  the 
claim,^ 

As  will  be  seen  more  fully  hereafter,  the  government  may  dispose  of 
the  claim  in  any  manner  it  deems  expedient,  without  consulting  the 
claimant's  wishes.  The  individual,  however,  cannot,  on  principle, 
by  his  waiver  of  the  right  to  demand  indemnity,  estop  his  government 
from  prosecuting  a  claim  for  the  ofifense  to  the  state  in  the  person  of 
its  citizen/ 

When  the  government  presents  a  claim  diplomatically,  the  defendant 
state  has  the  right  to  rely  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  claimant  govern- 
ment as  to  the  bona  fide  character  of  the  claim  and  of  the  citizen  on 
whose  behalf  it  is  presented  The  foreign  government  may  properly 
assume  that  the  claim  has  received  thorough  examination  and  that 
the  claimant  government  is  convinced  of  its  justice.  This  is  in  a  meas- 
ure a  protection  against  the  presentation  of  fraudulent  claims.  It  is 
indeed  the  duty  of  a  government  never  to  use  its  powers  so  as  to  enable 
a  citizen  to  accomplish  a  wrong  against  another  state,  and  the  duty  of 
good  faith  is  laid  equally  upon  the  citizen.  If  at  any  period  of  the 
proceeding  the  claimant  government  discovers  that  the  claim  cannot 
be  honorably  or  honestly  pressed,  it  is  not  only  its  right  but  its  duty 
to  drop  the  claim,  and  if  already  paid  by  the  foreign  government,  to 

*  Infrttf  f  152.    See  also  ruliag  on  Necessity  for  personal  appearance  (U,  S,)  v, 
Venezuela^  Dec.  5»  1885,  Opinions,  25,  and  Mr.  FrelkighiiyBen,  Sec'y  of  St4it<',  to 
McBftrs.  MuUaa  and  King,  Feb.  11,  1884,  Moore'e  Dig.  VI,  1016.    While  ihe  reapeo 
^^^  tive  agents  and  counsel  before  an  international  commission  represent,  not  the  chum* 

^^H  ant«,  but  their  respective  governments,  permission  ie  occaaiotmlly  ^^ronted  by  the 

^^H  govemmeni  lo  the  counsel  of  the  claimant  to  api>ear  before  a  commissioa, 

^^H  *  i^fra,  $144  et  se^j, 

^^B  *  hifrOf  §  143.    The  extent  of  the  power  of  the  couita  to  control  executive  actioQ  lo 

^^H  Iht'  distribution  of  awards  is  diBcusaed  infra,  §  t54> 

^^^  *  IttfrOf  p.  372^  and  especially  Jenoken  claim  v,  Spain,  c4>nlra. 
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return  the  indemnity  received.'  This  is  a  direct  result  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  good  faith  assumed  by  the  government  in  the  presentation 
of  a  claim,  and  it  has  been  invoked  even  where  claims  were  submitted 
to  arbitration  admittedly  without  previous  examination  as  to  their 
merits.* 


§  140.  EflFect  of  National  Character  of  the  Claim* 

The  presentation  of  a  claim  for  injury  to  a  citizen  being  a  transaction 
between  sovereign  and  sovereign^  it  follows  that  the  settlement  or 
adjudication  of  the  claim  is  in  its  nature  a  matter  of  international  law 
and  procedure,  and  that  it  is  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  valid- 
ity and  amount  of  the  claim  as  between  the  two  sovereigns,  and  does 
not  extend  to  the  determination  of  questions  regarding  the  private 
ownership  of  the  indemnity.^ 

Since  the  claim  is  national  in  character^  the  indemnity  fund  received 
in  payment  of  the  claim  is  a  national  fund*  The  sum  must  be  paid 
to  the  claimant  government  and  receipted  for  by  the  appropriate  govern- 
ment official.  It  does  not  become  the  property  of  the  individual  claim- 
ant, either  as  legal  owner  or  cestui  que  trust,  until  his  own  government 
has  paid  it  over  to  him/  The  government  does  not  hold  the  fund 
either  as  an  agent  or  trustee  for  the  claimant,^  except  in  the  larger 

^  The  United  Stniea  haa  abandoned  claimB  for  fraud  at  various  stages  of  the  pro- 
ceedings (Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §  1057)  and  has  refunded  indemaitiea  received  *ipon 
claims  found  to  have  beexi  fraiidulent.  See  Frelinghuyaea  e?.  Key;  HO  U.  S.  63,  74; 
La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  v,  V.  S,,  176  U.  S.  423,  458.  For  a  more  complete  dis- 
cusiioD  of  ttiia  matter,  see  infra  ^  §  147. 

'  Circular  of  Sec/y  of  State  Fish,  Feb.  23,  1870,  in  the  matter  of  the  presentation  of 
claims  to  the  U,  S.-Mexicao  commissi oo  of  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1312.  The  Weil  and 
La  Abra  awards  paid  by  Mexico  to  the  U.S.  were  found  to  have  been  fraudulent, 
and  were  refunded  to  Mexicso  by  Act  of  Congress.  Message  of  the  President,  Dec,  3, 
1900,  Sen.  Doc.  231,  pt.  3,  55tb  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  35<i-358. 

•  Opinion  by  the  Solicitor  for  the  Dept.  of  State,  In  re  the  distribution  of  the  AIsop 
award,  Washington,  1912,  pp.  14-15  and  infra ^  p.  382. 

*  Thus  Haiti  was  held  not  to  have  comphed  with  its  duty  of  paying  a  claim  to 
the  U.  S.  government  when,  without  authomation  of  the  American  legation,  it  de- 
posited funds  in  a  Haitian  bank  to  the  order  of  the  legation,  the  funds  being  attached 
by  a  creditor  of  the  individual  claimant.  Haiti  was  not  releitsed  from  its  debt  by 
payment  to  the  bank.  Richard  Allen's  case,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  814-817.  See  also  pay- 
ment of  Delagoa  Bay  award,  depodted  in  British  Bank,  For.  Rel,  1900,  845-849. 

»Soe,  however,  Act  of  Congresa,  Feb.  37,  1896,  29  Stat.  L.  32,  and  infra,  {  165. 
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sense  that  every  public  fiinctionar>'  is  clothed  with  a  trust.  There  is 
no  necessity  therefore  of  having  the  claimant's  approval  of  a  settle- 
ment, or  of  ha\'ing  his  receipt  pass  between  the  two  governments,* 

No  individual  claimant  has,  as  a  matter  of  strict  legal  or  equitable 
rightj  any  lien  upon  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  Kxecutive,-  There 
is,  however,  a  certain  moral  obligation  to  the  state  which  has  paid  the 
indemnity,  and  to  the  individual  claimant  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been 
received,  to  bestow  the  fund  in  the  manner  intended  by  the  defendant 
government,^ 


§  141,  Varying  Effects  of  Merger  of  Different  Classes  of  Claims. 

In  any  intcniational  reclamation  arising  out  of  an  injury  inflicted 
upon  an  American  citizen,  the  private  claim  becomes  merged  in  the 
public  demand,  the  injury  to  the  state^  in  the  person  of  the  citizen, 
becoming  in  theory  the  subject  of  complaint.  The  govemmeBt*s  com- 
plete control  over  the  claim,  and  the  absence  of  any  character  of  agency 
or  trust  in  the  govemment'S  demand  or  of  any  legally  enforceable 
right  of  the  individual  to  the  whole  or  a  distributive  share  of  the  pro- 
ceeds received  by  his  government  from  a  foreign  nation,  does  not  be- 
cloud the  fact  that  there  may  be  differences,  depending  upon  the  private 
or  pubhc  character  of  the  citizen,  in  his  moral  right  to  the  indemnity 
claimed  and  collected  by  his  government.  For  example,  if  the  citizen 
is  a  private  indi\4dual  injured  in  his  person  or  property,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable, in  the  absence  of  any  censurable  conduct  on  his  part,  and 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  legal  obhgation,  that  the  government 
will  fail  to  make  him  the  beneficiary  of  any  indemnity  it  may  receive — 
with  a  possible  deduction  for  expenses.    Moreover,  by  an  assignment 

^  Two  receipts  usually  paas,  one  from  the  claJmant  to  the  debtor  governmeiit,  the 
other  from  the  individual  claimant  to  his  own  govenmient.  Claim  of  Frwierick 
Mevs  II.  Haiti,  For,  Rel.,  18D3,  371-3S2.  Settlement  of  claim  of  U.  S.  and  Venezuela 
Co.  (U.  S.)  »,  Venezuela,  protocol  of  Aug.  21,  190f),  For.  Rel.,  1909,  624, 

*  WiUiamfl  «.  Heard,  140  U.  S.  529;  U.  S.  v.  Weld,  127  U.  S.  51;  Rustomjee  e^  The 
Queen,  2  L,  R.,  Q.  B,  D.  (1876),  69. 

» AMilotti  in  13  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (19C)6),  308;  WiUiama  v.  Heard,  140  U.  S.  520  {<«c- 
tum).  Sometimes  the  claimant  government  expressly  agrees  with  the  debtor  goYem- 
ment  to  devote  a  certain  part  of  the  sum  to  the  cancellation  of  specific  d^ls. 
Minister  Russell  to  the  Venezuelan  Miu.  of  For.  Aff.,  Sept.  9,  1909,  For.  KcL> 
1909,  628. 
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of  his  claim  to  a  person  of  another  nationality  or  by  his  abjuring  his 
allegiance*  such  a  claim  would  be  deemed  to  lose  its  American  nation- 
ality and  the  government  it^  right  and  interest  in  pressing  for  settlement. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  indi\idual  in  whose  person  the  state  is 
injured  occupies  a  public  position,  such  as  consul,  ambassador  or  sailor 
on  a  pubhc  vessel,  the  national  wrong  becomes  greater  and  the  private 
wrong  (and  the  resulting  right  to  redress)  apparently  less.  The  na- 
tional mjury  will  survive  any  assignment  or  transfer  of  the  private  claim 
to  alien  ownership.  The  individuaFs  right  to  indemnity  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  a  claim  against  a  foreign  country  but  rather  as  a  re- 
quest upon  his  own  government  for  its  humane  consideration  of  his 
sufferings.  In  such  cases,  not^\ithstanding  the  fact  that  awards  and 
allowances  have  been  made  on  numerous  occasions  to  individual  consuls 
or  sailors  *  in  w^hose  persons  an  affront  to  the  nation  had  been  conmiitted, 
and  the  fact  that  the  government  frequently  demands  pecuniary  rep- 
aration  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  such  public  8er\^ants,  it  is  not 
believed  conformable  to  the  public  interest  that  the  govenunent  in 
negotiating  for  the  settlement  of  a  national  political  grievance  should 
be  embarrassed  by  private  claims  of  its  citizens  growing  out  of  the 
subject  of  controversy.^  While  the  private  injuries  may  constitute 
an  element  in  the  measure  of  damages,  it  is  not  the  principal  item  of 
damage,  and  any  sum  paid  to  the  individual  as  a  result  of  a  diplomatic 
settlement  may  be  r^arded  as  a  pure  gratuity. 

Another  example  of  (attempted)  merger  of  the  private  and  public 
interest  in  an  international  claim  was  exposed  in  the  claim  of  the  sear 
men  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Maine  against  the  United  States  (as  the  assignee  of 


1  Helmamaa  on  U.  S.  S.  Water  Witch  (U.  S.)  ik  Paraguay^  1855, 1859,  Moore'a  Arb. 
1486,  1494;  U.  S»  v.  Japaiif  1863^  part  of  indemnity  being  paid  to  eefunen  on  the 
Wyoming,  treaty  of  Oct.  22,  1864,  MiOloy'a  Treaties,  I,  1011;  U.  S.  t-.  Chile,  sailors 
of  U.  S.  8.  Baltimore  assaulted  in  Valparaiso,  For.  ReL,  1892,  57  et  seq,;  France  tL  U.  S., 
killing  of  French  seamen  in  Toulon  Harbor^  May  1,  1834,  Act  of  June  28,  1834,  4  Stat. 
L.  701 ;  Great  Britain  v.  Japan,  killing  of  British  sailors  at  Yedo  in  1862,  Dipl.  Cor., 
1863,  II,  989;  France  v.  Japan,  1868,  killing  of  seamen  of  frigate  Veniis  and  corvette 
DupUij;,  Dipl.  Cor.,  1868,  I,  698;  AssauU  upon  sailors  of  U,  S.  S.  Columbia  and  J3u/- 
falo  in  Panama,  1906  and  1908;  settled  by  indemnity,  For.  Rel.,  1909,  479,  491. 

'  Private  citizens  may  by  the  bounty  of  Congress  receive  the  benefits  of  an  in- 
demnity paid  for  a  national  grievancci  e.  g.^  the  Alahama  claimSi  and  the  Acts  of 
Ck>n0reaB  of  1874  and  1882. 
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Spain)  before  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  arising  out  of 
the  injuries  sustained  by  the  seamen  when  tliat  vessel  was  blown  up, 
under  an  allegation  of  responsibility  of  Spain,  in  the  harbor  of  Havana 
in  1898.  The  claim  was  dismissed  by  the  Commission  on  the  groimd 
that  individual  claims  do  not  arise  in  favor  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
of  a  ship  of  war  who  receive,  in  the  line  of  duty,  injuries  to  their  persons 
for  which  a  foreign  government  is  responsible;  and  that  the  claim  being 
wholly  national,  all  injuries  to  officers  and  seamen  are  merged  in  the 
national  injurj%  their  only  reUef  being  the  gratuitous  bounty  of  their 
own  government.^  This  decision  places  these  claims  in  the  same  class 
as  the  cases  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  A  better  reasoned 
ground  of  decision  is  contained  in  the  concurring  opinion  of  Commis- 
sioner Maury  who  took  the  position  that  the  treaty  of  peace  itself 
put  an  end  to  and  extinguished  all  causes  of  difference  between  the 
belUgerents.^ 


§  142.  National  Claims  which  Survive  Private  Settlement* 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  private 
and  the  pubhc  injury  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  are  two  classes 
of  injuries  to  the  state:  first,  those  which  diredly  affect  the  state,  being 
inflicted  either  upon  the  sovereign  himself  or  his  representatives,  or 
upon  the  flag,  public  vessels  or  public  proi^erty  of  the  nation,  out  of 
which  injuries  no  private  claim  can  arise,  and  secondly,  those  which 
indirecUtf  affect  the  state,  being  inflicted  upon  its  citizens. 

This  second  class  of  claims,  in  which  our  interest  is  specially  engaged, 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  categories.  In  the  first  category  are  wrongs 
which  always  injure  the  sovereign,  because  by  the  act  complained  of 
the  citizen  hae  been  rendered  unable  to  perform  his  duties  toward  the 
state,  e,  g.,  his  duties  of  loyalty,  the  performance  of  military  service^ 
or  the  payment  of  taxes.  If  the  citizen  is  restored  to  his  rights  or  former 
condition,  thus  enabling  him  to  perform  his  duties  as  before,  the  state 
is  no  longer  mjured.  But  if  not  restored  to  his  rights,  e.  g.,  if  he  is  killed 
or  badly  wounded,  disabling  him  from  the  performance  of  his  obfig^ 

*  McCann  v.  U,  8,,  No.  30,  Opinion  of  the  Commiflsion  delivered  March  6,  1902, 
Opinion  by  the  President  of  the  Cominiasion. 

*  Concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Commifisioner  Maury,  p.  4. 
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tians  to  his  countr}'',  the  independent  right  of  the  state  to  demand 
oompenflation  survives  any  denationalization  of  the  individual's  claim 
bj  ABaigmnent  or  transfer  by  operation  of  law.  In  the  second  category 
of  cases  the  injury  to  the  citizen  may  or  may  not  result  in  an  actionable 
iajuiy  to  the  state,  depending  upon 

(a)  whether  or  not  the  citizen  may  be  put  in  statu  quo  by  the  authop- 
itim  of  the  state  of  residence,  and 

(b)  whether  or  not  the  particular  acts  complained  of  are  so  flagrant 
49  obviously  to  be  intended  as  an  affront  to  the  state. 

If  the  citizen  is  placed  in  siaiu  quo,  no  affront  to  the  state  having 
'^^^n  mvolved,  the  injury  to  the  state  is  not  such  as  will  survive  restitu* 
^on  or  compensation  to  the  citizen.     This  class  of  acts  includes  i>er- 

•^Hal  indignities  toward  citizens  who  are  not  officials  of  the  government, 

'^d  injuries  to  the  property  rights  of  citizens. 


PROTECTION   DISCRETIONARY   WITH  THE   EXECUTIVE 

«  143,  Discretion  Uncontrollable  by  Courts. 

As  already  indicated,  the  Executive,  in  the  person  of  the  Secretary 
^  Stat«,  has  a  practically  unlimited  discretion  in  determining  whethi^r 
&rolection  should  be  extended  or  a  claim  presented  to  a  foreign  govern- 
tuent  IB  a  given  case.    The  only  possible  limitation  upon  the  free  exr 
^raae  of  the  Secretary's  judgment  arises  out  of  the  courtesy  due  to 
the  will  of  Congress,  expressed  occasionally  in  the  form  of  a  joint  reso- 
lution requiting  the  President  to  call  the  attention  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  an  injustice  committed  against  an  American  citizen  or 
empowering  him  to  take  effective  measures  to  obtain  redress  from  a 
foreign  state  on  behalf  of  an  injured  citizen,*     The  courts  and  the 
Attorney  General  have  recognizetl  that  the  Secretary'  of  State  must 

*  Such  reeatutions  in  the  cases  of  Helen  M.  Fiedler  and  of  A.  Bolien  and  G.  Rich- 
elieu  are  printed  in  S.  Doc.  231,  56th  Cong.,  2nd  eesa.  (compilation  of  reports  of  com- 
miiieeB  on  foreign  relations),  pp.  325  and  327.  The  reconrnicnded  resolutions  in  these 
extern  do  not  appear  to  have  been  passed*  See  also  resolution  approved  June  2,  185S 
(11  St*t*  Lb  370)  authorizing  use  of  necessary  force  in  the  case  of  the  Waler  WiUk  i». 
Paraguay;  Joint  resolution  28  of  June  10,  1890  (26  Stat,  L.  674)  in  Venezuelan  Steam 
Tr.  Co.  claim,  Moore's  Dig.  Vll,  112;  J.  Res,  30,  Mar.  2,  1895  (28  Stat.  L.  975)  in 
HoimclftilD  p.  Spain,  For.  Rel.^  1895,  II,  1160,  1163.  See  also  memorandum  by  the 
SoUettor  of  the  Dept.  of  State,  "  Right  to  protect  citiseDS  in  foreign  ooiintries  by 
landing  forces,'*  Washington,  August,  1912,  Revised  ed.,  pp.  37-38. 
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dedtle,  according  to  his  owii  discretion,  whether  he  will  press  the  claim 
of  an  American  citizen  upon  a  foreign  government,^  As  in  the  case 
of  all  extraordinary  legal  remedies,  the  employment  of  the  remedy 
of  diplomatic  protection  is  within  the  discretion  of  the  grantmg  au- 
thority. The  courts,  moreover,  have  tUsclaimed  any  power,  by  man- 
damus or  otherwise,  to  compel  the  Secretary  of  State  to  present  and 
urge  a  claim  of  a  citizen  of  tliis  country  against  a  foreign  government, 
taking  the  ground  that  such  a  function  is  political  in  its  nature  and 
ii\ithin  the  province  of  the  Executive.  *  The  writ  of  mandamus,  indeed, 
cannot  issue  to  direct  or  control  the  head  of  an  executive  department 
in  the  discharge  of  an  executive  duty,  involving  the  exercise  of  judg-* 
ment  and  discretion*^ 

That  the  exercise  of  the  protective  function  from  its  very  inception 
is  discretionar>^  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Secretary'  of  State 
is  empowered  by  Congress  to  refuse,  in  his  discretion,  to  issue  a  pass- 
port.* Thus  the  Secretary  might  decline  to  issue  a  passport  to  an 
American  citizen  who  intends  to  accomplish  a  criminal  puri>ose  or  to 
use  it  in  the  protection  of  an  illegitimate  enterprise,^  Diplomatic 
protection  or  the  STipport  of  a  claim  may  in  any  case  be  denied  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.^ 

The  exercise  of  the  Secretary's  discretion  is  most  frequently  illus- 
trated in  the  presentation  and  pressure  of  foreign  claims  and  the  nego- 
tiations incidental  thereto.  He  may,  for  example,  refuse*  to  present 
a  claim  at  all,"  In  pursuance  of  his  right  to  investigate  the  merits  of 
a  claim  and  the  claimant's  title  to  protection,  he  may  and  has  often 

'  V.  H.  V.  I>a  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.,  29  Ct,  CI.  432;  Atty.  Gen.  Black  in  9  Op.  338 

iPerkirm"  cliiitii  tK  Hiissin);  M(K)re'3  Dig.  VI^  695, 

'  U.  S.  ex  ni.  Hcjki-ndorf  ik  Bay  (11K)2),  %}  D.  C.  App.  576,  578, 

'  U.  S,  ex  rei  Boynton  v.  Blaine,  139  V,  S.  305  (in  connection  with  distribution  of 

awiml),  anci  Mtirbury  v.  Madison  (1.S03),  1  Cranch,  137,  1(><j;  Brown  t\  Root,  18  D.  C. 

Ap\h  239,  242.    S<:*e  also  W,  W.  Lucas  in  Juridical  Revaew,  October,  1012,  185  ei  seq,, 

Poujade  ik  TEtat  (Frunci?),  Sirey,  1906,  3,  158,  and  Loferri^re,  Traitd  dc  juridictioQ 

administrative,  Paris,  1896,  II,  48. 

*  R.  8,,  I  4075.    hifra,  p.  508. 

*  For.  Rel.,  1907,  II,  1079  ei  &eq.    Infra,  p.  495. 

*  Moorts  Dig,  VI,  §  974.  See  (dso  Mr.  Seward,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr»  Ottcrboiirg, 
Aug.  8,  1867,  Dipl.  Cor.,  1867,  II,  445. 

?  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  u>  the  President,  Jan,  20,  1887,  For.  Rd.,  1887,  607 
(Pelletier  case).    See  alsc  Moorc*H  Dig,  VI,  \  973. 
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declined  to  present  speeulative,  exorbitant  or  fraudulent  claimsi  claims 
basc*d  upon  acts  against  public*  policy  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  international  law,  or  claims  in  which  the  claimant  is  considered 
guilty  of  censurable  conduct  or  otherwise  not  entitled  to  diplomatic 
assistance,^ 

The  discretionary  power  of  the  Executive  in  the  presentation  of 
dipioraatic  claims,  and  in  respect  of  the  time,  extent  and  means  of 
pressure  enables  the  Department  of  State  to  exercise  the  fullest  control 
over  claims,  a  power  to  be  examined  in  detail  presently.  For  example, 
it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  present  claims  arising  out 
of  the  arrest  and  detention  for  inilitary  service  of  naturalized  American 
citizens  who  return  to  their  native  country,^  Contract  claims  are  under 
ordinary  circumstances  not  presented  diplomatically,  although  the  use 
of  the  unofficial  good  offices  of  the  American  diplomatic  representative 
is  usually  authorized/^  Palmerston  and  other  British  secretaries  of 
State  for  Foreij^i  Affairs  have  considered  the  enforcement  of  claims 
arising  out  of  unpaid  national  bonds  of  foreign  states  a  matter  of  gov- 
ernmental discretion/  Claims  arising  out  of  certain  torts,  of  an  es- 
pecially flagrant  and  serious  nature,  such  as  murtler,  mob  violence, 
etc.,  are  usually  prc^ssed  at  once  by  the  United  States  and  other  govern- 
ments, without  requiring  the  exlianstion  of  local  remedies,^  The  De- 
partment, moreover^  has  the  right  to  prosecute  a  claim  against  a  forcngn 
government  either  in  its  original  form,  to  modify  it,  or  to  effect  a  com- 
promise* without  the  p<^rmission  of  the  claimant,  and  without  render- 
ing itself  responsible  to  the  claimant  by  reason  of  the  exercise  of  such 
discretionary  powers.  In  the  protet*tion  of  the  citizen,  the  govern- 
ment's authority  and  powers  are  plenluy^  The  citizen  is  bound  by 
its  action,  and  must  accept  the  measure  of  protection  which  the  Execu- 
tive officials  in  the  exercise  of  their  sound  discretion  deem  it  proper 
to  afford. 

»  infra,  Part  IV,  ch.  III.  §  mi  et  ittq, 

*  Mr,  Adec,  Acting  Sca^'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Harrii*,  Sept.  20,  1890,  For.  RpI,  1899,  75, 

^  Supra,  S  113,  In  De  Wilt  (IT.  8J  r.  Mexico,  July  1,  1858,  Moore's  Arb.  34*56, 
Thtimton,  Umpire,  considered  that  he  hjid  the  same  discretionary  right  to  entertain 
a  oontnictuul  eliiiin  aa  was  possessed  liy  the  claimant  g«jvermnent. 

^Su-pra,  p.  314, 

*E.g,t  yenehmi  not8  in  Chitia,  1904;  Grenada  niasaacre  of  Oct,  13,  1856;  FreUt 
(U.  SO  V,  Colombia,  Mar,  8,  l^m,  Moore's  Arb.  25m  (Panama  riot  of  April  15,  1856). 
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§  144.  Power  to  Settle^  Compromise,  Release  or  Abandon  Claim. 

It  will  have  become  apparent  from  what  has  gone  before  that  a 
necessary  corollary  of  the  government's  discretion  in  the  presentation 
of  claims  is  an  unlimited  control  over  them  in  the  conduct  of  diplomatic 
negotiations.  The  government  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  claims  it  will 
enforce,  and  of  the  manner,  time^  means  and  extent  of  enforcement. 
It  may  refuse  to  present  a  claim  at  all.  After  espou^  of  a  claim,  the 
government  may  abandon  it,  submit  it  to  arbitration  or  make  any 
other  disposition  thereof  which  it  deems  expedient  in  the  public  inter- 
esi,  e,  g.r  the  government  may  compromise  it,  or  release  it,  without 
compensation  or  for  a  consideration  of  benefit  to  the  general  public. 

The  government's  power  to  settle  the  claim  of  its  citizen  against  a 
foreign  countrj^  is  practically  unrestricted.*  Its  only  limitation  lies 
in  the  moral  and  equitable  duty  to  compensate  the  citizen  whose  claim 
it  negotiatt^s  away  for  a  consideration  of  l>enefit  to  the  public  generally 
rather  than  to  the  individual  claimant.*  The  exercise  of  this  power 
of  dealing  at  will  with  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against  foreign  states 
is  illustrated  by  numerous  executive  agreements  for  the  settlement 
of  claims,^  and  by  treaties  submitting  claims  to  arbitration  under  con- 
ditions of  various  kinds.  Thus,  claims  may  be  absolutely  barred  from 
recovery  which  are  not  presented  to  arbitration  mthin  a  definite  time,* 
or  which,  under  a  specific  protocol,  the  contracting  governments  do 

»  Moor«'«  Dig.  VI,  (  1055. 

» Infra,  §  149. 

'  E.  g,f  Claims  convention  between  tJ,  S.  and  Braiil,  Jan.  27,  1B49,  MaUoy's 
TreAlies,  19m,  I,  144;  39  St.  Pap.  42. 

*  E.  g.,  art.  5  of  the  convention  between  U.  S.  and  Venexuela,  Apr,  25,  1866,  Mai* 
loy's  Treatk*,  II,  1857.  See  also  Moore'a  Dig.  VII,  §  1080;  and  compromia  of 
Dec.  IS,  1013  for  aettleraent  of  claima  between  France  and  Turkey,  41  Clunet  (1914), 
1444,  1445, 
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not  submit  to  arbitration.^  The  government  has  the  right  and  power 
to  fix  upon  the  time,  manner  and  place  of  payment,  and  the  claimants 
must  bear  any  incidental  loss  on  accomit  of  exchange  or  interest.^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  government  is  mider  no  legal  obligation  to  any 

n'tizen  to  prosecute  his  claim  against  a  foreign  country,  but  is  guided 

solely  by  the  public  interest,  considerations  of  public  policy  and  up- 

%ht  dealing  between  states  may  warrant  the  abandonment  of  a  claim. 

for  example,  if  at  any  period  of  the  proceedings,  the  government  be- 

^^^^^xxes  satisfied  of  the  falsity  or  injustice  of  a  claim  of  its  citizen  against 

*  foreign  state  it  may  abandon  all  further  prosecution  thereof.    This 

Po-^er  has  been  exercised  by  the  United  States  even  after  an  award 

^^  an  arbitral  tribimal  in  favor  of  an  American  claimant,  the  govem- 

^^nt  declining  to  enforce  an  award  which  newly-discovered  evidence 

^liicated  as  having  been  erroneous.'    Similarly,  the  award  of  the  do- 

'^^stic  conmiission  of  1849,  established  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico 

^t"  1848,  was  set  aside  by  authority  of  Congress  in  the  Gardiner  case,* 

^^d  the  awards  of  Umpire  Thornton  of  the  United  States-Mexican 

^^mmission  of  1868  were  reopened  in  the  Weil  and  La  Abra  claims,* 

^Xibsequently  discovered  to  have  been  fraudulent,  and  indenmities 

already  paid  by  Mexico  and  in  part  transmitted  to  claimants  were 

refunded  to  Mexico  by  the  United  States.®    The  Secretary  of  State, 

in  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  returned  to  Brazil,  against  the  claimant's 

protest,  an  indemnity  which  had  been  paid  by  Brazil  on  a  fraudulent 

claim.^ 

Pecuniary  claims  may  not  only  be  lost  by  abandonment  of  the  gov- 

*  E.  g,,  art.  2  of  the  agreement  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  Aug.  18,  1910, 
MaDoy's  Treaties  (suppl.  1913  by  Charles)  III,  51. 

*  See  e.  g.^  the  unratified  convention  of  Jan.  30,  1S43  with  Mexico  for  pajrment  of 
awards  under  convention  of  April  11,  1839,  32  St.  Pap.  1234.  Mr.  Uhl,  Acting  Sec'y 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Woodruff,  May  25,  1894,  Sen.  Doc.  233,  55th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  40. 

«  PeUetier  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti,  and  Lazare  (U.  S.)  v,  Haiti,  May  24,  1884,  Moore's  Arb. 
4768,  1749,  1779,  1800.  Claims  submitted  to  an  arbitral  commission  have  in  several 
instances  been  withdrawn  before  a  decision  was  rendered.  Ralston,  J.  H.,  Intema- 
tional  arbitral  law,  163. 

*  Moore's  Arb.  1255. 
•/M.  1324e<M9. 
•/i^/hi,  p.  375. 

'Sen.  R^.  1376,  40th  Cong.,  Ist  f 
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emmeiit,  but  certain  forms  of  inteniational  action  may  serve  to  ex- 
tinguish the  claim.  For  example,  war  between  the  claimant  and  de- 
fendant countries  would  ejctinguish  any  private  claims  not  provided 
for  in  the  treaty  of  pe^ee,  at  least  so  far  as  concernB  those  which  were 
a  direct  cause  of  the  war,*  Again,  if  a  claimant  suffers  injury  in  a 
transaction  for  which  his  government  assumes  responsibility,  his  claim 
becomes  merged  in  the  diplomatic  settlement  of  the  political  question 
involved."'  In  all  cases,  the  international  settlement  of  a  claun  by 
agreement  of  the  two  governments  involved,  estops  the  claimant  from 
all  right  to  again  demand  any  re<lress  from  the  foreign  country  against 
which  his  claim  arose, ^ 

When  one  of  several  states  may  be  considered  pecuniarily  liable  for 
a  violation  of  international  law  to  the  detriment  of  a  citizen,  his  govern- 
ment may  decide  as  to  which  state  it  will  hold  responsible.  This  rule 
was  applied  to  several  cases  of  wrongful  capture  by  French  privateers 
of  American  vessels  taken  into  neutral  ports  of  Spain,  Netherlands 
and  Denmark  and  there  condemned,  France  was  considered  liable 
for  the  illegal  capture,  and  the  neutral  nation  for  permitting  the  in- 
fringement of  its  obligation  of  neutrahty  toward  the  United  Staters. 
It  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  a  French  Spohation  case  that  when 
the  United  States  elected  to  hold  Spain  liable  for  the  illegal  condemna- 
tion, its  rights  against  France  were  thereby  lost/  and  the  act  of  the 
government  was  held  binding  upon  the  citizen.^     Denmark  appears 

'  Moorc'a  Dig,  VI,  §  1053;  White  (U.  S.)  ».  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1S49,  Opin,  287  (not 
in  Moore). 

•  McLeod  (Gt.  Brit.)  y.  U.  S.,  Feb,  8,  1853,  Moore*B  Arb.  2419,  2422.  See  lOao 
McCunn  w.  U.  8.,  No.  30  (The  Battleship  Maine  caseti,  before  the  Spanish  Tr.  CL 
Com.)  ifi  which  Commissioner  Maury  (p,  2  of  hb  opinion)  held  that  art.  VII  of  the 
treaty  of  pe4ice  of  Dec,  10^  1898  put  an  end  to  these  claims  as  individiml  clainm. 
Final  Report,  May  2,  19  lO,  p.  11  and  Opinion  of  the  Commijssion. 

'  Agmne  (Mcociccj)  ik  Ih  S.,  July  4,  18t>8,  Moore's  Arb.  2430-2437j  Houard  (U.  S.) 
If.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871^  ibifl.  2^128.  Art.  Ill  of  convention  between  Mexico  and 
China,  Dec.  16,  1911,  for  payment  of  indemnity  by  Mexico  for  mob  violence  against 
Chinese  during  revolution  of  1910,    Suppl.  to  S  A,  J.  L  L.  (1914),  148, 

•  Whitney,  Adm.,  v.  U.  S.,  Act  of  Jan.  20,  1885,  27  Ct.  CI.  122;  The  ApoUo  v,  U*S., 
.15  Ct.  CI.  411.  By  art.  9  of  the  treaty  of  Feb.  22,  1S19  with  Spain  (M  alloy 'a  Treaties, 
1910,  II,  1654)  the  U.  S.  had»  for  a  consideration,  released  8pain  from  liability  for 
these  condemaationa,  and  agreed  to  make  sat Lsf action  to  its  own  cituens.  Infra, 
p,  379. 

•  The  ApoUo  v.  U.  a,  Act  of  Jan*  20,  1885,  35  Ct.  CL  411. 
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to  have  been  regarded  as  liable  for  condemnatioiis  of  Aiaerican  prizes 
inbertejrritory'.^    For  similar  acts  in  Dutch  territory-"  during  the  Napo- 
ifijnic  control  of  Holland,  France  and  not  Holland  was  held  liable  by 
the  commission  under  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831,'  especially  as  Holland 
ijpftred  to  have  been  released  from  responsibility  by  the  United  States. 
In  the  case  of  a  seizure  made  by  French  privateers  in  Swedish  waters, 
«  protest  by  the  United  States  to  Sweden  and  t  he  absence  of  any  com- 
plaint against  France  was  considered  an  election  to  hold  Sweden  hable.' 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  had  regarded  France  and  not  Spain 
*s  liable  for  the  condejnnation  of  vessels  taken  into  Spanish  ports,  when 
^^  prize  proceedings  were  conducted  in  French  territory^  was  held 
^y  the  Court  of  Claims  to  release  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  from 
^Hbility  arising  out  of  similar  circumstances. "* 

With  the  power  to  refuse  to  present  the  claim,  or  to  abandon  it  at 
^^y  time  after  its  espousal,  the  government  has  necessarily,  as  an 
^^cident  of  its  control  over  it,  the  right  to  modify  or  reduce  the  claim 
^H  amount  "'  and  to  accept  such  settlement  in  amount  or  kind  as  may 
Sji  its  opinion  appear  reasonable  under  the  circumstances.  The  nego- 
^ations  for  settlement,  therefore,  are  usually  conducted  between  gov- 
ernment and  government.^    When  the  right  to  negotiate  is  granted  to 

'  Convention  of  March  28,  1830,  Moore's  Arb.  4549,  4563;  Amer,  St.  Pap.,  For. 
EeL  UI,  384,  503. 

k'  Moore*8  Arb.  4473,  quoting  Kane's  notes. 
•The  Rdinnee  v.  U.  S,,  Act  of  Jan.  20,  1885,  41  Ct.  CL  67.    The  fact  that  the 
roen  filed  a  claim  against  Sweden  was  corroborative  evidence  of  the  electioti  of 
reden.    In  theory «  the  govemment  might  have  disregarded  claimant ^a  election  and 
looked  to  France. 

•  The  Happy  Return  tf,  U.  S-,  Act  of  Jan.  20,  1885,  37  Ct.  CL  262,  268.  The  U.  S. 
was  regarded  as  having  overlooked  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  asylum  by  these  neutral 
eountries. 

•  See,  e,  g,,  the  interesting  ease  of  the  Lautardo  (Chile)  v.  Colombia  in  which,  after 
t  fleillaaeDt  had  been  agreed  upon  and  partly  liquidated,  the  paj'ment  of  the  unpaid 
halatioe  was  in  part  waived  by  Chile  on  the  equitable  ground  that  Panama,  originally 
rapooaible  for  the  injiuyj  no  longex  belonged  to  Colombia.  For.  Kel.,  1907,  I,  293. 
See  also  Lttbaree  claim  ».  Persia,  For.  Rd.,  1906, 1208;  and  Mather's  claim  (Gt,  Brit.) 
f.  Timcany,  1852,  42  St.  Pap.  474,  495. 

•  E.  jr.,  Claims  of  citizens  of  U.  S,  for  deportation  from  South  Africa.  Mr.  Hay, 
SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Oct.  26,  1901,  For.  Rel,  1901,  216.  Settlement  of 
Emery  claim  p.  Nicaragua,  Sept,  18,  1909,  For.  Rel,  1909,  464;  Great  Britain  and 
Chile,  Sept.  29,  1887,  78  St.  Pap.  774;  Etzel  (U.  HJ  v.  China,  Mr.  Loomis,  Actmg 
Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Conger,  July  15,  1904,  For.  Rel.,  1904,  176. 
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the  citizen » as  it  occasionally  is,  the  government  must  express  its  approval 
of  the  settlement  before  it  may  be  considered  as  final,  and  the  claim 
withdrawn  from  the  files  of  the  Department,* 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  form  of  settlement  satisfactory 
to  the  government  is  quite  unsatisfactory  to  the  claimant.  For  ex- 
ample, the  government  may  accept  an  apology  from  a  foreign  countiy 
or  accept  the  punishment  of  the  wrongdoing  officer  for  the  falae  arrest 
of  an  American  citizen  as  a  sufficient  reparation  for  the  injury,  not- 
withstanding the  demand  of  the  citizen  for  pecuniar^'  indemnity-* 
In  Wailer^s  claim  against  France,  th^*  claimant's  release  from  impri^n- 
ment  and  pardon  of  his  offense,  on  condition  that  the  United  States 
should  make  no  claim  on  his  behalf  was  regarded  by  the  government 
as  a  satisfactory'  adjustment  of  the  case,  notwithstanding  claimant's 
protest.^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  citizen,  having  made  his 
claim  the  subject  of  international  negotiation,  is  bound  by  a  settle- 
ment effected  and  considered  satisfactor>^  by  his  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  w\\\  be  observ^ed  presently,  a  direct  settlement 
between  the  wrongdoing  government  and  the  citizen  or  his  waiver 
of  the  right  to  make  a  claim  in  no  way  affects  the  right  of  his 
government  to  demand  such  indemnity  as  it  may  consider  the  offense 
to  warrant. 

The  effect  upon  international  commissions  of  the  previous  diplomatic 
negotiations  connected  with  the  prosecution  or  adjustment  of  a  claim 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  terms  of  the  protocol  under  which  the 
commission  acts.  As  a  general  principle,  arbitral  tribunals  have  re- 
fused to  be  bound  by  conclusions  and  opinions  reached  by  the  politieiil 

'Scandelk  ckim  v.  Venezuela,  For.  ReL,  1898,  1137-1147;  S.  S.  HaitUm  BepuUie 
chim  P.  Haiti,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  69,  50lh  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  171,  241;  Panama  Star  and 
Herald  claim  v.  Colombia,  For.  Rel,  1899,  232.  A  private  settlement  was  oonsidenxl 
a  bar  to  an  international  claim  in  Boura  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore*e 
Arb.  2430. 

« St.  Bits'  clium  c.  Bel^um,  For.  Rel.,  ISOI  ,17;  Torrey  fU.  S.)  v.  Veneauela,  Frf>.  17. 
1903,  Ralston,  152,  Morris'  Rep.  331,  quoting  from  letters  of  Sec*y  Evarte  and  Bee'y 
Bayard.    Paul,  Commiflsioncr,  allowixi  Torrey  S250. 

*  For.  Rel.,  1895,  258.  If  the  Department  considers  the  offer  of  a  foreign  cauntry 
to  a  claimant  fair,  it  will,  of  couiiBe,  decline  to  press  his  demand  for  a  larger  flum. 
8ee  ateo  claim  of  Schoonex  B,  L.  AUen  (U-  S.)  i'.  Mejcico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Aife. 

*0,  note;  and  CroesweU's  claim  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  Haiti,  1887,  78  St.  Pap,  1353. 
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department  of  the  government  concemmg  the  intemational  responsi- 
bility of  foreign  states,  or  to  consider  as  necessarily  valid  claims  those 
which  the  claimant  government  had  officially  espoused  and  pressed.^ 
jU  in  private  law,  an  offer  of  settlement  or  compromise  made  in  dip- 
fattiatic  negotiations  could  hardly  be  construed  by  an  international 
Wbimal  tia  an  admission  of  the  Justice  of  the  claim  or  of  internationid 
'Ability,*    Nor  does  an  offer  to  accept  a  reduced  sum  bind  an  arbitral 
_MbuDaI  to  Mmit  its  award  to  that  amount^ 

145.  No  Obligation  to  Consult  Claimant. 

While  it  frequently  happens  that  during  the  course  of  a  diplomatic 
^^  justment  of  a  claim  the  Department  of  State  consults  the  claimant 
**^  the  various  stages  of  the  negotiations  and  usually  endeavors  to  ar- 
^^^^oige  a  settlement  satisfactory  to  the  claimant,*  there  is  no  legal  ob- 
^*%atian  of  any  kind  to  secure  the  claimant's  sanction  or  assent  to  any 

I  ^^ps  undertaken.^  Indeed,  as  already  ohser\^ed,  disposition  may  be 
*^iAde  of  the  claim  as  expediency  dictates,  without  his  assent  or  even 

I     ^-gainst  his  protest  .** 

1  The  government  may  prosecute  a  claim  arising  out  of  an  injury  to 

I    ^  citizen  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  citizen  declines  to  make 

a  *  Opinion  of  Spaniah  Treaty  CI  Com*,  Special  Rep.  of  W.  E.  Fuller,  24;  Hooper 

■|^.  U.  S.,  Act  of  Jon.  20,  1885,  22  Ct.  CL  408. 

^^m^^ CcmUtncia,  Good  Return  and  Medea  (U.  S.)  v,  Colombia,  Feb.  10,  1864  (Bruce, 

^^^■Itnpire),  Moore*a  Ajh,  27-12.    In  this  case,  it  was  held  that  the  mere  presentation  of 

^^^1  cUim  by  n  diplomatic  agent  is  not  binding  on  his  government,  ibid,  2742.    Nor  is 

hiA  aasuranoe  th&t  a  claim  against  the  V.  S,  would  be  paid.    Meade  v,  U.  S.,  9  Wall. 

691, 

•The  Canada  (U.  S,)  v,  Brazil,  Mar.  14,  1870,  Moore^s  Arb.  1733,  1745;  La  Fon- 
133. 

*  Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  McKenxie,  Apr.  24,  1896,  For.  ReL,  1896,  492 
of  Hydrographle  Commission  of  the  Amiizon  v.  Peru);  Claim  of  Wliite  u, 

;«doo,  Mr.  Ryan  to  Mr.  Blaine,  May  20,  1890,  For,  Rel.,  1S90,  635.  The  protocol 
of  ftrbilrataon  may  occasionally  show  that  the  (^hiimant  has  consented  to  the  arbitra^ 
iion.  May  (U.  S.)  v.  Guatemala,  Feb.  23,  1900,  For.  Rel.,  1900,  657;  Malloy's 
Trmties,  1,  871-872. 

*  Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  the  Attorney-General,  Oct.  7,  1895,  Moore's  Dig. 
VI,  1021. 

*^iipro,  p.  366*  Brief  of  Solicitor  for  U.  S.  in  caee  of  Samuel  C,  Reid  ei  at.  (Brig 
QmmU  Anruinrng)  v.  U.  S.,  before  Court  of  Claims,  Sen.  Misc,  Doc.  140,  35tb  Cong., 
lit  warn.,  38-40.    Opinion  of  Judge  Blackford,  ibid.  111-113. 
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any  complaint^  or  renounces  his  right  to  an  mdeninityp*  Neverthe- 
less, unless  the  offense  is  particularly  flagrant  or  may  be  deemed  a 
national  affront,  the  individuaFs  waiver  of  a  right  to  indemnity  weak- 
ens the  moral,  if  not  the  legal,  right  of  his  government  to  demand  rep- 
aration, and  the  government  may  well  consider  itself  justified  in  de- 
sisting from  pressing  a  claim  waived  by  the  individual  who  actually 
sustained  injurj'.^  Arbitral  tribunals  have  regarded  a  private  waiver* 
of  a  claim  as  a  bar  to  an  international  reclamation. 

It  will  be  seen  hereafter  ^  that  the  individual  cannot  renomice  or 
contract  away  the  right  of  his  government  to  intervene  in  his  behalf* 
While  he  may  renounce  a  personal  right  or  privilege,  he  does  not  rep- 
resent the  government  and  therefore  is  incompetent  to  renounce  a 
right,  duty,  or  privilege  of  the  government.  The  principle  may  be 
supported  on  the  theory  that  the  wTongful  act  is  a  tort  and  crime  com- 
bined, each  giving  rise  to  an  independent  right  of  action. 

§  146.  Power  to  Determine  Opportunity  for  Pressing  Claim, 

Not  only  can  the  government  in  its  discretion  estimate  the  damage 
sustained  by  its  citizen  and  determine  upon  the  proper  amount  and 
items  for  which  an  international  claim  may  justly  be  prosecuted,  but 
it  may  decide  for  itself  upon  the  appropriate  time  for  advancing  the 
claim.  Conditions  of  various  kinds  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  which 
have  led  the  Department  of  State  merely  to  place  on  file  claims  against 
certain  countries,  until  in  its  opinion  a  propitious  moment  for  their 
pressm-e  presented  itself.  At  the  present  time,  for  example,  the  De* 
partment  probably  considers  it  useless  to  pre^s  claims  against  Mexico. 


1  ThiB  happened  in  certain  cases  of  misatonaries  murdered  in  the  Lienchou  riola, 
1904. 

'  British  Vice-Consul  Magec  m  1874  expressly  renounced  all  indemnity  for  an  out- 
rage against  him  committed  by  a  local  governor  in  Guatemtda,  on  the  ground  that 
his  personal  interests  would  suffer  thereby.  Notwithstanding  the  renunciation,  and 
a  salute  to  the  British  flag  by  Guatemala,  Great  Britain  pressed  and  collected  a  claim 
for  £10,000  indemnity.    65  St.  Pap.  875,  at  900;  Baty»  17K 

'Jencken'a  claim  (Gt*  Brit.)  v.  Spain  was  therefore  dropped  by  Great  Bhtaiiu 
Mr.  Hammond  to  Mr.  Tomkins,  Nov.  2,  1870,  62  St.  Pap.  1003;  Baty,  156. 

*  Jarr  and  Hurst  (U.  S.)  t*.  Mejdexj,  July  4,  1808,  Moore's  Arb.  2713  (it  was  re- 
ded as  a  private  settlement  of  the  claim }. 

*/n/hi,p.  810. 
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Other  considerations  operate  to  prevent  this  government  from  settling 
b\^  arbitration  its  numerous  claims  against  Spain.  The  various  at- 
tempts to  oljtam  the  signature  by  Spain  of  a  protocol  of  arbitration 
have  come  to  naught  upon  the  refusal  of  the  United  States  to  submit 
the  East  Florida  claims  to  arbitration,  a  refusal  based  apparently 
rather  upon  traditional  repetition  and  fear  of  the  Senate's  declining 
to  ratify  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  the  claims  than  upon  the  justice 
of  the  American  position  under  the  treaty  of  1819.  In  many  cases, 
the  financial  weakness  of  the  defendant  state  or  its  political  instability 
has  led  the  Department  to  abstain  from  pressing  the  claims  of  its 
citizens.  Strained  diplomatic  relations  furnish  a  good  ground  for  de- 
clining to  present  pecuniary  claims,  an  act  which  might  only  aggravate 
a  delicate  political  situation.  The  pressure  of  a  purely  legal  claim,  there- 
fore, is  subject  to  every  political  considemtion  which  affects  the  sensitive 
machinery  of  diplomacy,  with  the  result  that  many  meritorious  claims 
have  rested  for  years,  unredressed,  ui  the  archives  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  in  the  Foreign  OflSces  of  other  governments.  There  are 
few  stronger  arguments  for  the  submission  of  international  pecuniary 
claims  to  the  adjudication  of  a  permanent  international  tribunal. 

§  147.  Government's  Power  to  Renounce  Indenmity. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  government  may  abandon 
a  claum  against  a  foreign  state  whenever  it  becomes  con\inced  of  the 
fraud  or  disqualification  of  the  claimant  or  of  the  falsity  or  injustice 
of  the  claim.*  A  claim  may  also  be  renounced  or  surrtmdered  for  rea- 
sons of  public  policy,  and  the  government  escape  legal  liability,  for 
whatever  the  equitable  considerations  in  favor  of  Just  compensation 
to  an  individual  whose  private  claim  is  relinquished  for  a  pubhc  ad- 
vantage, the  government  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  means  it  is 
warranted  in  using  in  the  pressure  of  a  claim;  and  if  it  considers  that 
the  public  interest  does  not  justify  a  report  to  certain  measures,  e.  g., 
war,  it  may  sacrifice  the  private  interest  for  the  public  good.*  The 
government  is  not  often  confronted  with  such  an  alternative^  for  ar- 

'  Supra,  p.  367,    U.  S.  v.  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.,  29  Ct.  CI.  432,  175  U.  S.  423; 
Frelinghuysen  v.  Key,  1 10  U.  S.  6^?;  Mmire's  Dig.  VII,  §  1083, 
*  See  extract  from  the  Memoire  of  J.  Q.  Adama,  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  t026. 
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bitration  has  fortunately  offered  a  means  of  disposing  of  many  claims 
which  prove  impossible  of  settlement  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  Nu- 
merous claims^  however,  might  be  mentioned  in  which  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, denying  its  liability  in  the  premises,  has  refused  to  submit  the 
issue  to  arbitration,  and  the  claimant  goveramentj  rather  than  resort 
to  force,  with  its  necessary  consequences,  has  felt  itself  constrained 
or  considered  it  preferable  t^  drop  the  matter  and  abandon  the  claim. 
The  power  of  the  government,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  renounce  or 
relinquish  the  claims  of  its  citizens,  is  indisputable,*  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  government^  by  reason  of  such  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  its  citizens,  may  he  deemed  to  incur  liability  to  the  individual 
claimant,  will  be  considered  presently* 

The  complete  control  of  the  government  over  the  claim  of  its  citizen 
does  not  cease  when  an  award  upon  it  has  been  made  by  an  arbitral 
tribunal.  This  fact  has  been  illustrated  in  several  cases,  where  awards 
which  the  government  regarded  as  having  been  unjustly  obtained, 
were  either  not  collected  from  the  defendant  states,  or  after  having 
been  paid,  were  returned  in  their  entirety.  In  the  case  of  Lazare  against 
Haiti,  Secretary  Bayard  set  aside  an  arbitral  award  in  claimant's  favor 
on  the  ground  that  newly  discovered  evidence  indicated  the  injustice 
of  the  award,  and  that  there  were  irregularities  in  the  arbitral  proceed- 
ings and  errors  in  the  award. ^  In  the  case  of  PeUetier  against  Haiti 
an  award  in  claimant's  favor  was  set  aside  by  Secretary  Bayard  on 
the  ground  that  the  arbitrator  had  been  mistaken  in  his  jurisdiction 
and  that  the  claim  should  have  been  dismissed,  that  the  claimant  was 
guilty  of  turpitude,  and  that  the  Executive  should  refuse  to  enforce 


*  See,  e.  g.j  the  rentinciatioii  of  American  claims  against  Spain,  treaty  of  Feb.  22, 
1819,  art.  9,  Malloy'a  Troaties,  II,  1654;  Meade  ik  U.  S.,  2  Ct.  CI  224,  9  Wall.  691; 
Mutual  release  of  claims  in  treaty  of  Feb.  17, 1834,  art.  3,  Malloy*s  Treaties,  II,  1660; 
Treaty  of  Dec.  10,  1898  with  Spain,  art,  7,  Malloy's  Treaties,  II,  1692;  Spaoish  claimfl 
against  Venezuela,  treaty  of  June  21,  1898  cited  in  Corcuera  (Spain)  t».  Venezuela, 
Apr.  2,  1903,  Ralston,  936;  BetantMJurt,  ibid.  940;  Certain  Danish  claims  against 
U.  S.  relinquishf'd  in  convention  of  March  28,  1830,  Moore's  Arb.  4549,  4563;  Con- 
vention between  Russia  and  Roumania,  Apr,  21-May  3,  1882,  for  relinqulahment  of 
claims  growing  out  of  wai  with  Turkey  (damages  caused  by  passage  of  Ruasian 
armies),  74  St.  Pap.  297. 

*Lamre  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti,  Ma^y  24,  1884,  Moore's  Arb.  1749,  1779,  1793» 
1800. 
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an  unconscionable  award^'  In  both  cases,  the  Department  of  State 
declined  to  eoUect  the  awards  from  Haiti* 

In  the  case  of  the  Caroline  against  Brazil,  the  United  States,  by  act 
of  Congress,  returned  to  Brazil  an  indemnity  which  had  been  paid  to 
a  diplomatic  representative  of  this  government,  the  Attorney-General 
having  advised  that  Brazil  was  not  internationally  liable  on  the  claim. ^ 

In  some  instances  where  awards  were  made  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  on  claims  which  were  subsequently  found  to  have  been  fraudu- 
lent this  government  has  returneil  to  the  foreign  nation  any  indemnity 
it  may  have  paid,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  part  of  the 
indenmity  had  already  been  distributed  to  the  claimants.  The  most 
notable  cases  under  this  head  are  the  claims  of  Weil  and  La  Abra 
Silver  Mining  Co.  against  Mexico  in  which — on  what  proved  later  to 
have  been  shameless  fraud  and  perjury— awards  were  obtained  from 
the  Umpire  of  the  mixed  commission  under  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1868. 
After  a  re-investigation  of  the  cases  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  had  established  the  fraudulent  character 
of  both  claims,  the  United  States  first  retumecl  to  Mexico  the  undis- 
tributed balance  paid  on  the  claims  and  subsequently  repaid  the  in- 
stallments already  distributed.^  In  Frelinghuysen  *;.  Key,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite  declared  that  "the  government  which  has  been  so  imposed 
on  as  to  prosecute  a  fraudulent  claim  is  in  duty  bound  to  repudiate  the 
act  and  make  reparation  to  the  aggrieved  state.'* 

The  United  States  has  on  several  occasions,  as  a  matter  of  equity 
or  friendship,  returned  to  foreign  countries  portions  of  indenmities 
which,  upon  allotment  to  entitled  claimants,  proved  to  have  exceeded 
the  amount  of  injury  sustained.* 

'  PeUetier  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti,  Moore's  Arb.  1749,  1767,  1794,  1800. 
'  Moore's  Arb.  1342,  oote.    Some  of  the  indemnity  paid  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentaUve  never  reached  the  Treasury,  it  seems. 

*  Moore's  Arb,  1324  ei  «eg.;  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the  La  Abra  case, 
32  Ct.  €1.  432,  175  U.  S.  423  and  in  the  Weil  case,  35  Ct.  CI.  42;  Return  to  Mexico 
of  undistributed  balance,  For,  Rel,  IDOO^  7S1-7S4;  Appropriation  for  repa>^inent  of 
distributed  instalhnents,  Act  of  Feb.  14,  1902,  32  Stat,  L.  5.  The  fraudulent  award 
which  was  set  aside  in  the  Gardiner  case  (Moore's  Arb.  1255)  was  that  of  a  domestic 
commission, 

*  Repayment  of  part  of  Japanese  indemnity  fund^  Act  of  Feb.  22,  1883.  22  Stat. 
L.  421,  Sen.  Ek>c.  231,  pt.  I,  56th  Cong.,  2nd  aess.,  405;  Return  of  part  of  Chinese 
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§  148.  Government  not  Liable  for  Mismanagement. 

The  plenary  control  of  the  government  over  a  claim  of  its  citizen  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  failure  to  fulfill  the  pohtical  obliga- 
tion of  diplomatic  protection  or  the  mismanagement  of  the  case  so 
as  to  deprive  the  individual  claimant  of  redress  does  not  subject  the 
state  to  any  pecuniary  liability.  Notwithstanding  various  dida  to 
the  effect  that  the  government  must  either  procure  redress  for  its 
citizens  or  itself  reimburse  them,*  it  seems  clear  that  under  Anglo- 
American  law  no  legal  liability  can  attach  to  the  government  for  failure 
or  negligence  in  the  matter  of  protection,  a  principle  jui5tifiable  either 
on  the  theorj'  that  a  political  and  discretionary^  act  escapes  judicial 
review  and  control  or  on  the  ground  that  the  government  is  not  liable 
in  tort  and  cannot  be  sued  without  its  consent,-  In  the  case  of  Alfred 
Benson,  a  petition  to  Congress  to  obtain  relief  for  a  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Filhnore  to  carry  out  its  assurances  of  pro- 
tection to  the  memorialist  in  the  removal  of  guano  from  the  Lobos 
Islands  received  the  support  of  a  Senate  committee,^  but  appears  not 
to  have  been  favored  with  an  appropriation  by  Congress. 

In  French  law,  the  immunity  of  the  government  from  liability  for 
failure  to  protect  or  to  secure  redress,  or  for  mismanagement  of  the 
claim,  is  based  upon  the  theory  uf  an  ade  de  gauvernetnentf*  which  e^ 
capes  judicial  review/'  or,  as  Br^mond  explains  it»  the  absence  of  any 

indeumity  fund.  Act  of  Mar.  'S,  188*5,  2:{  Stat.  L.  431*:  Moore's  Arb.  462"  4G37;  Sen, 
Doc.  2^il,  pU  I,  5lkh  Cong.,  2nd  sess,,  301-39^;  Reoiiaaion  of  part  of  Boxer  indem* 
aity,  Joint  Res.,  Mtiy  25,  1908,  For.  ReL,  1908,  64.  Such  tk  surpluai  is  not  alwjiys 
returned,  c,  g,,  Gmat  BritaJn  still  retaim  apimrcntly  m\  undii^tributed  p<jrtian  of  the 
French  indemnity  under  the  conventions  of  1815  and  1818,  and  the  United  Stut^a  a 
small  (jortion  of  the  Alabama  award. 

*  The  L<ird  Chancellor  in  Baron  de  Bode*a  case,  16  L.  and  Eq.  R.  23.  Chief  Justioe 
Parker  in  Famuin  *?.  Brooks^  9  Pick.  238.  See  alao  Rutherforth'd  lostituies,  Cam- 
bridge, 1756,  II.  eh.  IX,  §11,  ij.  514. 

*  These  questions  were  exhaiLstively  argued  in  the  cases  of  the  Brig  Central  Arm- 
Urong,  Sen.  Mi«c.  Doc.  140,  35th  Cong.,  li^t  sess,  fin  which  Congress  in  1882  on 
patriotic  iq-otimls  voted  some  $70,000  to  the  claimants),  and  of  K,  W.  Mcade»  H, 
Rep.  226,  36th  C^ng.,  1st  sess.  (Court  of  Ckims).  See  also  Atty.  Gen.  Cushiiig  Jo 
7  Op,  Atty.  Gen.  239. 

» Sen.  Rep.  397,  34th  Cong.,  3rd  aeaa.»  23-24. 
« Supra,  p.  134. 

*  Ltiferrii^re  states  that  it  is  a  constant  nile  of  the  Conseil  d*Etat  to  deny  the  i 
bility  of  the  state  for  the  refusal  of  the  Mioister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  support  a  < 
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legal  obligation  of  or  mdividual  right  to  protection,  which  is  a  purely 
pohti(*al,  soven'ijpi  and  discretionary  act,  responi^ibihty  for  which  is 
iBCurred  to  parliament  alone,* 

The  same  freedom  from  judicial  control,  by  mandamus  or  otherwise, 
extends  to  the  Executive's  discretion  in  the  distribution  of  awards  re- 
ceived from  foreign  governments,^  individual  claimants  having  no  lien 
upon  the  fund  received.  Payment  by  the  government  to  a  claimant^ 
however,  does  not  determine  the  question  of  ownership,  which  is  then, 
as  between  contesting  beneficiaries,  wholly  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts, ' 

The  abandonment  or  surrender  of  a  private  claim  imposes  no  legal 
lial>!lity  upon  the  state,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  believed.  When, 
however,  a  private  claim  is  used  as  a  set-off  to  obtain  certain  national 
advantages  an  equitable  obligation  arises  to  reimburse  the  individual 
whose  private  right  has  thus  been  sacrificed  for  the  public  good-  In 
a  noteworthy  decision  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  a  French  Spoliation 
case,  that  Court,  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  translated  this 
obligation  into  a  legal  liability,  by  holding  the  government  responsible 
to  its  nationals  for  the  French  spoliation  claims  which  had  bcf^n  sur- 
rendered to  France  in  exchange  for  a  release  from  the  obligations  of 
the  treaties  of  1778  and  1788.^ 

against  a  foreign  imtion  or  take  any  particular  meostirei  of  diplontatic  protocttoii. 
Laferri^re,  op.  HL,  II,  48;  Pradipr-Fod^r^,  Cours  de  dmit  diplojjmtif|Ue,  2nd  cd,, 
Parud,  IS09,  p,  544,  note.  See  the  following  decisions:  Dii  Penhoat,  A[)r.  2(5,  1R55, 
Uhon,  3i:i;  Luciia,  Feb.  1,  1851,  Lebon,  S(i;  Jecker,  Nov,  IS,  IHtiO,  Lebon,  890; 
Poiijode,  Sirey,  190(>,  3,  158  and  tiitrtii-ularly  Dupuy,  Jan.  13,  1877,  Lobon,  4H,  For 
English  law  on  tho  genonil  c|ucrst.i4in,  see  W.  \\.  Lucas,  *'The  legal  status  of  sover- 
eignty*' in  24  Juridical  Hev,  (1012),  1R5-200. 

^  Brenifmrl  in  artirle  "ArU's  do  gouverneoient "  in  5  Rev.  de  Dr,  Pub.  (18i>0),  57. 

s  Frelinghuyaen  iK  Key,  110  II  S.  fhi;  U.  S.  ex  rel  Boynt-on  u.  Bbine.  139  U.  S.  306, 
The  French  law  apprarH  to  be  tlie  Siiino,  adopting  the  thi-ory  that  the  distribution  of 
the  fund  is  a  part  of  the  original  diplomatic  aet,  an  acte  de  goitvernemerU,  8ee  the 
foKuwing  casea  before  the  Conseil  d'Etat:  Courson,  Jan.  5,  1847,  Ix*bon,  1;  Dubiils, 
Apr.  ^K>,  1S67,  Lebon,  421.  Br^niond  contests  this  view  {op,  di.,  58),  liolding  that 
by  the  receipt  of  the  fund,  the  state  hiu*  by  a  kind  of  novation  become  the  debtor, 
and  should  be  sulijceted  to  suit  hy  indivirlual  claimants. 

*  Jnfm^  i  157.  S*h'  tU^ti  the  French  case  of  Pontus  before  the  Council  of  State, 
May  25.  1832,  Lebnn,  IGO, 

*  Infra,  §  149.  See  also  Gray  v.  U.  8.,  21  Ct.  CL  340,  392  and  Ship  Jane,  AdaniB 
IP.  U.  a,  Act  of  Jan,  20,  1885,  23  Ct.  CI.  226,  253, 
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§  149.  Circumstances  under  which  Government  is  Liable. 

Wharton  in  his  Digest  of  International  Law  makes  the  following 
statement : 

**  Should  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  either  by  its  neglect 
in  pressing  a  claim  against  a  foreign  government  or  by  extinguishing 
it  as  an  equivalent  for  concessions  from  such  government,  impair  the 
claimant's  rights,  it  is  bound  to  duly  compensate  such  claimant."  ^ 

The  doctrine  that  neglect  in  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  can  impose  a 
governmental  liability,  is  not  believed  to  be  supported  by  anything 
but  certain  loose  dickif^  and  is  opposed  by  law  and  practice.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  principle  that  the  renunciation  of  private  claims  as 
an  equivalent  for  national  advantages  imposes  upon  the  government 
an  obUgation  to  compensate  the  individual  claimants  whose  property 
right  has  thus  been  used  and  bartered  away  for  the  public  good  re- 
ceived unchallengable  support  in  several  well-reasoned  opinions  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  hi  French  Spoliation  cases,  referred  to  the  court 
under  the  Act  of  January  20,  1885.  The  relinquishment  by  the  United 
States  to  France  of  the  claims  of  its  citizens  arisuig  out  of  unlawful 
captures  by  French  vessels  in  exchange  for  the  relinquishment  by 
France  of  her  national  claims  against  the  United  States  arising  out  of 
the  unfulfilled  obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
1778  was  held  to  render  the  United  States  legally  liable  to  the  American 
claimants  whose  property  rights  had  thus  been  surrendered/    The 

»  Wharton,  II,  §  220,  p.  556. 
'  Citetl  ifupra,  p,  376. 

*  Supra,  p.  376. 

*  For  the  history  of  the  French  SpoUation  Claims,  see  Gray  v.  U.  S.,  31  Ct.  CI,  340 
and  Gushing  v,  U.  S.,  22  Ct,  CI.  1.  See  also  Om.  A,  King  in  6  A,  J.  1.  L.  reprinted  as 
Sec.  Doc.  964,  62nd  ConR.,  3rd  aesa,  (1912);  The  French  spoliation  claima  with  special 
reference  to  insurance  companies,  statements  of  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  Wash»,  G, 
P.  O.  1910.  Wharton,  11,  714-728;  Moore^s  Dig.  VI,  §  1056.  The  principal  cas» 
in  which  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  claims  were  discussed  are  the  Gray  and  Gushing 
cafles,  Ship  Tom,  29  Ct,  CI.  68;  39  Ct.  CL  29();  Adams  v.  b\  S.,  23  Ct.  CI.  226  (dis- 
cussing  effect  of  art,  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1800,  and  incidentally  art,  II  under  which 
the  French  Spoliation  Claims  arose;  Judge  Davis  considered  erroQeous  the  rulings 
of  the  commission  under  the  treaty  of  1831,  construing  art.  IV,  Kane's  notes,  M); 
Field  V,  U.  S.,  27  Ct.  CI  224;  Schooner  Betsy,  44  Ct,  CI  500;  Brigs  Fanny  and  Hape, 
46  Ct.  CI.  214.  In  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission  (Opin.  of  Commissioner 
Chandler),  it  was  held  that  the  release  of  private  claims  in  the  treaty  of  1898  involved 
an  assumption  of  payment  by  the  U.  S.    Opinions  filed  Dec.  5|  1903,  p*  87. 
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jniiig  of  the  Court  is  better  than  the  judicial  authority  upon  which 
it  relies,  namely,  a  didum  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  De  Bode  y.  The 
Queen  (1851),  3  Clark's  House  of  Lords,  465,  although  the  authoi^ty 
of  Vattel  was  convincingly  invoked  J  Notwithstanding  these  decisions 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  appro- 
priations by  Congress  for  the  payment  of  French  Spoliation  awards 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity,  a  matter  of  grace  and  not  of  right,- 

On  several  other  occasions,  e.  g.^  in  the  treaties  of  1819,  1834  and 
1898  with  Spain  and  in  the  treaty  of  1831  with  France,  the  United  States 
has  released  the  claims  of  its  citizens  in  return  for  a  lump  sum  indemnity 
w^hich  it  then  undertook  to  distribute  among  the  claimants.  In  the 
treaty  of  1819,  the  cession  of  Florida  was  the  consideration  for  the 
surrender  of  American  claims  against  Spain,  the  United  States  agree- 
ing to  indemnify  its  citizens  to  the  extent  of  five  million  dollars.  In 
this  connection,  the  government  has  committed  a  great  injustice  to 
an  American  citizen  by  denying  all  relief  in  the  Meade  claim.  Briefly 
stated,  Meade's  claim,  involving  a  large  sum,  was  one  of  those  sur- 
rendered to  Spain  as  a  consideration  for  the  cession  of  Florida.  Between 
the  signing  and  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1819,  Meade  liquidated 
his  claim  with  Spain  and  secured  by  decree  an  acknowledgment  thereof* 
The  domestic  commission  under  the  treaty  of  1819  regarded  the  decree 
as  evidence  of  a  liquidated  claim  acquired  subsequent  to  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  and  hence  not  binding  on  the  United  States.  Only  the 
unliquidated  claim  did  they  consider  within  their  jurisdiction,  the 
only  admissible  evidence  in  support  being  the  vouchers  then  in  the 
possession  of  Spain,  which  on  request  of  the  government,  Spain  re- 
fused to  transmit.  The  commission's  labors  came  to  an  end  before 
the  vouchers  could  be  obtained,  leaving  Meade's  claim  unpaid.  After 
numerous  unsuccessful  appeals  for  Congressional  relief,  the  claim  w^as 
ultimately  taken  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  Meade  basing  his  main  con- 
tention for  the  liability  of  the  United  States  upon  the  ground  that  the 
government  had  been  negligent  in  not  diligently  prosecuting  his  claim 


iGray  t».  U.  8.,  21  Ct.  CI  340,  391,  citing  Vattel,  Bk.  IV,  cL  II,  J  12  (sec  also 
Bk.  If  S  244)  who  regards  the  state's  dispoeal  of  the  private  property  of  its  citizena 
for  the  public  advantage  sb  the  exerciee  of  emineat  domain. 

*  Blagge  «•.  Balch,  162  U.  S.  439. 
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and  obtaining  from  Spain,  as  provided  by  treaty,  the  supporting  i 
ers.  The  Court  of  Claims  *  held  that  the  commission  had  m 
mistake  in  its  ruling  in  the  matter  of  evidence,  but,  while  adn 
the  inequitable  result,  dismissed  the  claim  on  jurisdictional  gro 
On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.,  the  disanissal  of  the  claim  I 
original  commissioners  was  upheld  on  the  ground  that  their  ju 
tion  extended  only  to  unliquidated  claims.^  Thus,  notwithst£ 
an  almost  uniform  admission  that  the  release  of  Meade's  cla 
Spain  as  part  of  the  consideration  for  the  cession  of  Florida  was  a  ' 
of  private  property  for  the  pubhc  use,  the  United  States  has  sfa 
itself  behind  attenuated  technicahties  in  order  to  escape  a  jui 
bihty. 

» 2  Ct.  CI.  224*  • 

*  Namelyj  that  where  a  Bpecial  tribunal  had  been  provided  by  treaty,  no 
could  be  brought  in  the  Court  of  Claims.    One  of  the  three  judges  diaaented. 

»  9  Wall.  691.  See  account  by  R.  Floyd  Clarke  in  I  A.  J.  I.  L,  (1907),  366, 
H.  R.  226,  36th  Cong.,  1st  seas.^  UTiarton,  II,  §  248,  pp.  70S-7I4.  A  cont«: 
the  claim  of  the  Brig  General  Arnnstrongt  based  on  the  neglect  of  the  RovernmeB 
n^otiationa  concerning  the  claim,  waa  rejected  in  various  Congreasioaal  j 


CHAPTER  IV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AWARDS  AND  INDEMNITIES 

§  160.  Two  Stages  of  the  Proceedings;  the  lotematioiial  and  the 
Mimicipal. 

In  the  procedure  for  the  adjustment  of  an  international  claim  aris- 
ing out  of  injuries  sustained  by  a  citizen  there  are  two  distinct  stages, 
the  international  and  the  municipal  The  former  constitutes  an  ap- 
peal by  nation  to  nation,  and  both  in  the  case  of  international  arbitra- 
tion and  purely  diplomatic  adjustment,  consists  in  the  determination 
of  the  validity  and  amount  of  the  ekim  as  between  sovereigns.  These 
are  matters  of  international  law.  When  the  government  assumes 
the  obligation  of  paying  the  claims  of  it^^  citizens  upon  foreign  nations, 
referring  the  determination  of  the  merits  of  the  claims  to  a  domestic 
court  or  commission,  the  legal  questions  involved  are  Ukei^ise  decided 
according  to  the  principles  of  International  law. 

The  distribution  of  the  award  by  the  claimant  state  and  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  relating  to  the  private  ownership  of  the  award 
constitute  the  second  stage  of  the  proceedings.  These  are  matters 
to  be  decided  according  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  claimant  country, 
whether  the  award  is  made  in  a  lump  sum  for  a  group  of  claims/  or 
in  a  specific  amount  for  the  liquidation  of  an  individual  claim.  The 
protocol  or  treaty  creating  the  international  commission  or  the  statute 


^  In  such  cjjtBeSf  the  claimant  government  usually  creates  a  domestic  commission  for 
the  deterniination  ^A  indii-^idual  claims  upon  the  lump  sum.  See,  e.  g.^  Act  of  July  13^ 
1832  (4  Stat.  L.  574)  for  commiiseion  under  treaty  with  Tranche  of  July  4,  1831;  Act  of 
March  3,  1859  ( 1 1  Stat,  L,  408),  for  distribution  of  Chinese  indenmity  under  treaty 
of  Nov.  8,  1858,  Act  of  June  23,  1874  (18  Stat.  L,  245),  creating  e^urt  for  distribution 
of  Alabama  award.  See  Comers  v.  Vasse,  1  Pet.  193  and  8heppard  v.  Taylor,  5  Pet. 
710^  under  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  and  Frevall  t'.  Bache,  14  Pet.  95,  under  treaty 
of  1831  with  France.  A  number  of  cnjsm  de^hng  with  the  ownership  of  claims  as  be* 
tween  private  parties  arc  listed  m  the  Opinion  of  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Solicitor,  In  re 
Distribution  of  Alsop  award  (1912),  pp.  2^30. 
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creating  the  domestic  commission  usually  provides  the  extent  of  the 
tribuiial's  j  urisdiction . ' 


§  161.  Finality  of  Awards. 

The  question  has  oecasionally  arisen  as  to  whether  the  award  of  aa 
international  commission  is  final  as  between  the  prosecuting  govern* 
ment  and  the  successful  claimant  in  whose  behalf  the  claim  was  pre* 
sented.  The  control  of  the  government  over  an  award  in  all  matters 
affecting  its  integrity,  is  well  established.  The  fact  that  municipal 
courts  have  sustained  the  right  of  the  goveinment  to  set  aside  the  award 
for  fraud  or  other  good  reason,  leaving  the  claimant  without  judicial 
remedy  against  the  act  of  the  government,  proves  clearly  that  as  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  his  own  government  the  award  of  an  international 
commission  is  not  final. ^  Nor,  as  will  be  noted  presently,  has  the 
individual  any  title,  legal  or  equitable,  in  an  award  or  diplomatic 
settlement  made  in  his  behalf.  On  the  other  hand,  as  between  the 
^wo  governments,  the  decision  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  in  the  case  of  a 
'^single  or  a  collective  award  is  final  as  to  the  validity  and  amount  of 
the  claim,  although  the  two  governments  may,  by  agreement,  set 
the  award  aside  without  consulting  the  individual  claimant.^  It  has 
even  been  held  that  the  decisions  of  domestic  commissions  created 
by  Congress  to  distribute  a  collective  award  to  the  entitled  claimants, 
are  final  and  conclusive  as  to  the  validity  and  amount  of  the  claims, 
but  not  as  to  the  ownei^hip  of  the  amounts  as  between  conflicting 
claimants,  who  are  left  to  resort  to  the  ordinary  courts.^ 

*  OpinioD  of  J,  Reuben  Clark,  Jr.,  Solicitor,  in  re  Dietribytion  of  Akop  awards 
p.  16. 

*  U.  S.  tp.  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.,  29  Ct.  CI.  432;  Boynton  i-,  Blaine,  139  U.  a 
306;  La  Abra  Silver  Min.  Co.  f.  U.  S.,  175  U.  S.  423.  See,  however,  the  opinion  of 
Hoar,  Atty.  Gen.,  m  Gibbes*  case  (13  Op.  19)  in  which  he  considered  that  an  award 
gave  the  claimant  a  right  which  could  not  be  divested  by  the  government  by  resub* 
mitting  the  claim  to  a  new  commission.  Thia  opinioD  is  contmry  to  the  g^eral  rule, 
and  is  not  considered  good  law. 

*  FreUnghuyeen  v.  Key,  110  U.  S.  63;  La  Ninfa,  75  Fed.  513,  Moore's  Dig.  VII, 
§  tOSL  Certain  awards  of  the  1857  U.  S,-Colombian  commission  w*ere  set  aaide  and 
resubmitted  to  the  1864  commiBaion.  The  Orinoco  Steamship  Co»  award  of  Umpire 
Barge  was  opened  and  the  case  resubmitted  to  the  Hague  Court,  1909-1910.  Contra 
to  the  rule  of  the  text,  Atty.  Gen.  Hoar's  diclttm  m  13  Op.  19. 

« Comegys  v.  Vane,  1  Pet.  193,  212;  Frevall  v.  Bache,  14  Pet.  95;  Phelpe  v,  M<y 
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In  the  Caldera  cases,  it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Claims  and  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court,*  that  this  government  having  diplomatieally 
asserted  a  claim  against  China  to  be  valid,  a  domestic  commission 
or  court  authorized  to  pass  upon  the  claim  is  constrained  to  regard 
it,  as  between  this  government  and  the  claimants,  as  a  legitimate  inter- 
national claim.  This  decision  constituted  the  basis  for  the  contention 
of  several  claimants  before  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission 
to  the  efifect  that  the  government,  having  supported  a  claim  for  a 
certain  indemnity  against  Spain,  the  Commission  was  bound  to  con- 
sider the  claim  as  vahd  and  to  hold  the  United  States  under  an  obhga- 
tion  to  pay  the  indemnity  claimed  out  of  the  sum  set  aside  by  the 
treaty  for  the  payment  of  claims.  ^  This  argument  appears  to  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Commission.^ 


§  152,  Award  or  Indemnity  a  National  Fund,  Free  from  Individual 
Lien. 
It  has  already  been  observ^ed  that  in  the  prosecution  of  an  interna- 
tional reclamation  the  government  has  complete  control  of  the  claim 
and  may  settle  it  in  such  manner  as  in  its  opinion  may  best  subserve 
the  public  int-erests.  Not  being  the  representative  or  agent  of  the  in- 
dividual injured,  it  need  not  necessarily,  although  it  does  usually, 
demand  a  pecuniary  indemnity.  To  this  indenmity,  when  collected, 
the  individual  has  no  legal  right,  because  international  responsibility 
is  a  relation  between  states  only.  The  indirect  effect  of  such  responsi- 
bility is  usually,  however,  the  indemnification  of  the  injured  individ- 
ual, not  in  virtue  of  any  enforceable  right  or  lien  upon  the  fund,  but 
because,  first,  the  receiving  state  may  be  bound  by  agreement  toward 

Donald,  99  U.  8.  298;  Williams  ti.  Heard,  140  U.  S.  529.  See  also  bb  to  finality  of 
decisions  of  domestic  commissionfl,  Meade  v,  U.  S.,  9  WaU.  691;  In  re  Atocha,  17 
Wall.  439.  The  Department  of  State»  however,  altered  many  awards  of  the  Board 
passing  on  Boxer  claims  afJiaiost  China,  particularly  in  death  claims.  The  Depart- 
ment probably  haa  the  same  right  to  open  the  awards  of  the  Board  passing  on  the 
1911  Revolutionary  Claims  against  China.  These  boards  were  appoioted  or  their 
American  members  named  by  the  Department  and  not  by  CongresB, 
1 15  Ct.  CI.  546;  16  Ct.  CI  635, 

'  Argument  of  John  G.  Carlisle  in  the  Rosario  Sugar  Co.  case,  No.  S4L 
>  Opinions  of  the  Commissioners  filed  Dec.  5,  1903,  p.  85.    See  also  the  diHseniiiig 
opinion  of  Davis,  J.,  in  Hubbell  ».  U.  8.,  16  Ct.  CL  646,  600. 
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the  state  making  reparation  to  devote  the  sum  to  the  indenxnificatioii 
of  its  injured  citizen,^  or  else,  secondly,  because  the  receiving  state 
may  carrj^  out  its  moral  obligation  to  bestow  the  fund  upon  the  citizea 
whose  injury  initiated  the  international  claim.  Technically »  of  course, 
all  claims  urged  by  one  state  upon  another  are  national.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  claims  founded  upon  an 
injur>'^  to  the  people  or  the  country  as  a  w^hole  and  those  founded  upon 
injury  to  particular  citizens, •  It  is  this  distinction  which  creates  the 
moral  obligation  in  the  second  case. 

§  153.  Nature  of  Individual  Claimant's  Title  to  Fund. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  the  mdemnity  which  passes  betw^een  governments 
in  liquidation  of  claims  arising  out  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  individuals 
is  a  national  fund  free  from  any  lien  or  trust  in  favor  of  any  particular 
individual.^  The  government  may,  as  has  been  seen,  waive  the  pay- 
ment of  an  unconscionable  award,  withhold  an  indemnity  pending  an 
investigation  into  the  bona  fides  of  the  claim  or  claimant,  and  if  con- 
vinced of  the  defective  right  of  either,  return  to  the  foreign  nation  an 
indemnity  already  paid,^     This  control  over  the  fund  by  the  e-xeeu- 

*  If  bound  by  a  treaty  to  distribute  an  award,  the  government  may  be  cooffldered 
legally  bound,  inasmuch  as,  under  our  system,  a  treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land.  In 
this  connection,  the  government's  control  over  the  distribution  of  an  award  is  illud* 
trated  by  the  trc^aty  of  Nov.  25,  1899  betw(?en  Italy  and  Peru  for  the  settlement  of 
Italian  claims  arising  out  uf  the  Civil  War  of  18&'t-1895,  in  which  Italy  reservci 
the  right  (art-  S)  of  giving  preference  in  the  distribution  of  awards  to  those  of  its 
claimants  who  are  most  needy.  Descampe  and  Henaultj  Rec.  int.  des  traits  du  xx 
fii^cle,  I,  70Q. 

>  Sec  Gray  p.  U.  S.,  Act  of  Jan.  20,  1885,  21  Ct.  €1  340. 

"  WiUiains  n.  Heard,  140  U.  S.  529?  U.  8.  v.  Weld,  127  U.  a  51;  Great  Western  Ins. 
Co.  t^  LL  S.»  19  Ct.  01.  206,  217;  Rustomjee  tf.  The  Queen,  1  Q.  B.  D.  48»;  2  ibid,  fiO; 
Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  Uj  the  Attorney  Gent^ral,  Oct.  2,  18%,  Moore*s  Dig.  VI, 
1034.  But  see  dicia  in  Conieg>'&  t»,  Vasse,  1  Peters,  193  and  the  Act  of  ParUametit, 
Aug.  2,  1875  {In  re  distribution  of  awards  of  British- American  conimimon  of  1871, 
which  pro%4ded  that  the  sums  be  turned  over  to  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  us 
trustees  for  the  persons  entitled  thereto.  66  St.  Pap.  240).  The  Act  of  Feb.  27,  18JW 
(20  Stat.  L.  32)  states,  however^  that  "all  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  of  St«t« 
from  foreign  goveroments  and  other  sources,  in  trust  for  citizens  nf  the  United  Staiet 
or  others,  shall  be  deposited  and  coveretl  into  the  Treasury.**  This  Act  is  diacusaed 
ftf^ra,  §  155. 

*  Supra t  p.  374.    The  government,  on  receipt  of  lump  sums  in  settlement  of  clainwi 
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tive  or  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government  is  free  from  inter- 
ference by  the  courts,  either  by  mandamus/  upon  the  petition  of  in- 
terested claimants,  or  otherwise.     Although  the  individual  claimant^ 
therefore, — whether  in  case  of  a  single  claim,  or  a  group  of  claims 
for  which  a  lump  sum  is  received — has  no  atrict  legal  or  equitable 
right  to  the  indemnity,  its  distribution  by  the  government  is  not  a 
&St  ^  to  the  indi\idual  claimant,  who  may  be  said  to  have  at  least 
'*^  expectancy  of  interest  in  the  fund  ^'  ^  and  a  moral  right  to  receive 
^«  benefits  of  an  indenmity  collected  in  his  behalf.    He  has  a  right  of 
P^perty  in  the  claim  and  the  corresponding  indemnity,  notwithstand- 
^g  the  fact  that  it  may  be  unenforceable  in  law  until  the  government 
^^kes  it  so.* 

^  ISl.  Its  Distribution  a  Matter  of  Executive  or  Congressional  Dis- 
cretion, Free  from  Judicial  Control. 
The  indemnity  fmid  having  been  received  by  the  government  may 
^  apportioned  and  distributed  among  the  various  claimants  as  the 
executive  or  Congress  deems  proper.  The  distribution  is  usually 
liuide  by  the  Secretary  of  State  without  any  special  legislative  author- 
ity, under  the  general  powers  possessed  by  him  through  the  President 

may  return  surns  in  excess  of  losses  act*jally  sustaiiied,  e.  g,,  The  Chinese  Indemnity 
d  1S58  and  1901  and  the  JapaiK^se  Ind<'innity  of  1864,  mipraf  p.  375. 

'  Frelini^huysen  t'.  Key,  110  U,  S,  63;  Boynton  v,  Bkine,  139  U.  S.  306,  323;  La 
Ahm  Silver  Mining  Co.  il  U,  8„  175  U.  H,  42.X 

*St!weml  state  courts  erroni?c>iisly  at)  held  in  the  ciiac  of  the  distribution  of  the 

Alabama  awaid  (see  the  guniniar>'  of  th<t  deciHtona  of  these  eonrta  in  5  Uarvtirtl  Law 

hev.,  1891,  204-205).    The  Supreme  Court  in  Williams  v.  Heard,  140  U.  S.  529, 

J^vgiscd  these  decisions.    See  also  Comeg>'8  t\  Vasse^  1  Peters,  193  and  Phelps  ik 

McDonald,  99  U.  S.  297.    But  in  Blitgge  t\  Batch,  162  \J,  S.  439,  the  Supreme  Court 

^iisilniEUiBhed  Williams  t^  Heitrd  and  Come^J's  v.  Vasse  and  held  that  the  Act  of  Con- 

^emi  tniiking  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  French  Spoliation  Claims  (released 

to  France  for  a  consideration,  compensation  therefor  being  granted  by  Congraaa) 

Waa  to  be  rc;gardeci  as  a  gratuity  to  claimants,  and  not  a  matter  of  riKht.    See  also 

^mcfson  w.  Hall,  13  Pet.  409.     Probably  the  clearest  statement  of  the  claimimt'a 

tidataoffiahip  to  the  international  award  and  to  the  fund  received  in  payment  thereof 

Is  eei  forth  in  Williams  il  Heard,  140  U.  8.  529. 

»  Winiamii  p.  Heard,  140  U.  S.  529. 

•  C^megya  p-  Vasee,  1  Pet.  193.  To  effect  that  claimant's  interest  may  be  bought 
sad  JoKd,  aasignGd,  devised  and  pass  to  legal  representativos,  see  also  WiUiama  ir. 
Ut^rd,  140  U.  8.  529  and  Porter  t>.  White,  127  U.  S,  235;  to  effect  that  it  constitutw 
a  thorn  in  action,  Judson  ik  Corcoran,  17  How.  612. 
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to  conduct  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government.'  This  is  usually 
the  practice  when  a  single  claim  is  paid,  and  in  principle  ia  not  altered 
by  the  fact  that  a  group  of  claims  is  paid  in  a  lump  sum.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  usually  deemed  more  convenient  to  create  some  kind  of 
judicial  commission  to  apportion  the  fund  received. 

Both  the  Executive  and  Congress  have  certain  plenary  powers  over 
the  fund  received  and  an  absolute  discretion  in  its  distribution.  For 
example,  as  already  observed,  the  Executive  may  either  decline  to 
enforce  pajTuent  of  an  award  considered  erroneous,  as  was  done  by 
Secretary  Bayard  in  the  cases  of  Pelletier  and  Lazare  against  Haiti, 
or  he  may  isitbhold  pajinent  to  claimants,  uncontroUcHl  by  the  courts, 
pending  diplomatic  negotiations  for  the  opening  of  an  award.  In  the 
conclusion  of  new  treaties  for  the  resubmission  of  claims  to  arbitration 
the  power  of  the  Senate  may  also  be  involved  In  the  refunding  of 
an  award  obtained  by  frautl  or  imposition,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
matter  of  frauds  Congressional  legislation  has  usually  been  invoked, 
principally  because  the  Executive  or  political  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment has  no  macMnery  for  the  examination  of  essentially  judicial 
questions,  the  method  for  their  examination  being  left  to  the  direction 
of  Congress.  Congress  has  on  several  occasions  delegated  this  judicial 
function  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  constitutionality  of  its  action 
has  been  upheld  by  the  courts.^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after  the  inter- 
national questions  have  been  settled,  Congress  has  plenary  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  distribution  of  the  national  fund,  provided  it  chooses 
to  act.^ 

In  the  exercise  of  its  full  control  over  the  matter  of  distribution, 
Congress  has  directed  pajmient  to  certain  claimants  and  excluded 
others;  e,  g,,  in  the  payment  of  French  Spoliation  claims,  Congress 

*  The  decisions  of  the  French  Council  of  State  exclude  judicial  review  of  the  ex- 
ecutive net  of  distributing  awards,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  diplomatic  act,  or  '*acte 
de  gouvemement"  (Cotireon,  Jan.  5,  1847,  Lebon,  1;  Dubois,  Apr.  30,  1867,  Leboa, 
421)  although  adverse  claimants  may  sue  tlie  beneficiaries  of  the  distribution  in  the 
courts  (Fontus,  May  25,  1832,  Lebon,  160).  This  closely  reseniblcs  the  American 
practice. 

*E,  g.,  V.  S.  t».  La  Abra  Silver  Min.  Co.»  175  U.  8,  423  (29  Ct.  CI  432);  U.  8.  v. 
Weil,  35  Ct.  CI  42;  U.  S,  v,  Diekeiman,  92  U.  S.  520  (8  Ct.  CL  371). 

*  Opinion  of  Solicitor,  Distribution  of  AJsop  awards  pp.  17-27.  In  mO0t  CaaeB, 
the  distribution  is  left  to  the  Department  of  State  exclusively. 
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pn)vided  that  only  the  next  of  km  of  the  **origmai  sufferer"  should 
benefit,  to  the  exclusion  of  assignees  in  bankruptcy  and  insurance  com- 
IMmics/  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  Alabama  award  under  the  Act 
of  June  23,  1874,  after  providing  that  the  C!oininission  might  award 
-attorneys  fees  to- those  appearing  for  claimants,  declared  null  and 
^^^•oid  all  other  liens  or  assignments  and  transfers  for  services  rendered 
^Knade  before  the  Judgment  of  the  commissioners  was  handed  down.^ 
CTongress  may  designate  any  court  to  hear  claims  against  awards  re- 
^ceived  from  foreign  powers,  and  for  this  purpose  has  often  designated 
^he  Court  of  Claims  or  special  tribunals,  whose  decisions,  unless  re- 
opened by  Congress  and  appeal  allowed,^  are  final  on  the  question  of 
validity  and  amount  of  the  claim. 

Unless  specially  designated  by  Congress  for  the  purpose,  the  Court 
of  Claims  has  denied  its  jurisdiction  over  claims  against  the  United 

Estates  arising  out  of  an  award  paid  to  the  United  States  under  treaty 
or  agreement  with  a  foreign  power,  either  because  it  was  considered  a 
ekim  growing  out  of  a  treaty  under  §  1066  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
If  because  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  pay  a  claimant  cannot 
>e  deemed  a  contract,  express  or  implied.* 
In  most  cases,  particularly  where  single  claims  are  collected,  Congress 
hsLS  not  interfered  with  the  free  exercise  of  the  Executive's  discretion 
in  the  distribution  of  awards.^ 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  Februarj''  27,   1896,  which  will  be  considered 

presently,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Executive,  through  the  Secretary 

^f  State,  to  pay  over  to  the  injured  party  or  parties  the  indemiaity 

lUected,  without  any  act  of  Congress.     Only  in  exceptional  cases, 

*  26  Stat.  L.  897,  908,     As  to  the  plenary  power  of  Coagresa  over  awards  see 
p.  Balch,  162  U.  S.  439. 

» See  full  text  of  f  IS  of  Act  of  June  23, 1874,  18  Stat.  L.  249.  Bachman  v,  Lawson, 
109  U,  S,  659. 

*  8.  J.  ReSi,  May  25,  1908,  allowing  appe^ol  to  Court  of  Claims  from  decisions  of 
U.  S.  oommiasionerB  in  the  Boxer  Indemnity  claims.  35  Stat.  L,  577,  For.  Rel,, 
1908,65. 

-  Great  Wcetern  Ins.  Co.  v.  U.  8.,  19  Ct.  CI.  206  (112  U.  S.  193);  AEing  p.  U.  S., 
114  XT.  S.  562  (17  Ct.  CI.  311). 

*  Committees  of  Congress  have  expressly  conceded  that  the  Department  of  State 
liad  full  power  and  authority  in  the  distribution  of  awards.     Sen.  Rep.  311,  47th 

Iflt  nesB.,  March  23,  1SS2;  H.  Rep.  700,  45ih  Cong.,  2nd  bcss.,  AprU  24, 1S7S, 
3. 
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did  Congress  interfere  with  the  Secretary's  discretion  in  the  dispod- 
tion  of  funds  received.*  When  there  was  a  single  claimant,  or  where 
a  domestic  commission  had  apportioned  the  individual  claims  against 
a  lump  sum  indemnity,  the  Secretar}^  of  State  paid  the  person  who 
appeared  to  be  prima  facie  entitled,  namely,  either  the  claimant  or 
his  assignee  of  record.  Should  the  fund  have  been  paid  to  one  not 
equitably  entitled,  no  liability  was  incurred  by  the  Sei^retary,  but  the 
courts,  in  actions  for  money  had  and  received  or  by  way  of  injunction, 
granted  appropriate  relief  to  the  persons  rightfully  entitled,  either  by 
allowing  recovery  of  moneys  paid  to  claimants  not  entitled,  or  by 
perpetually  enjoining  the  receipt  of  the  moneys  by  one  who  may  be 
prima  facie  but  not  equitably  entitled.- 

It  has  already  been  oliserved  that  the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  Secretarj^  of  State  either  to  compel  or  enjoin  the  distribution 
of  funds.  It  is  established  law  that  the  government  cannot  be  sued 
in  the  ordinary  courts  without  its  consent,  nor  is  the  Secretar>"  of  State 
subject  to  any  judicial  decree  tying  up  the  fund  or  directing  his  action 
in  the  discharge  of  such  an  important  executive  function  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  awards,  over  which,  by  its  nature,  the  Executive — subject 
to  direction  by  Congress,  if  Congress  desires  to  act  in  the  matter — 
has  unquestionable  control.^  The  Secretary's  control  over  the  funds 
cannot  be  intrenched  upon,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  way  of  manda- 
mus, injunction  or  suit,  to  recover  the  funds  or  to  fetter  his  discretion 
by  the  declaration  of  a  Men  or  trust.* 

§  165.  Practice  of  Department  of  State  under  Act  of  February  27, 1896. 
Prior  to  the  statute  of  1896  there  was  no  customary  place  for  the 

*  Act  of  June  18,  1878,  20  Stat,  L.  144,  conferring  on  S<?cretary  ejccJusive  jurigdic- 
tion  over  the  dietribwtion  of  the  awards  of  the  l^  S.-Mexican  coniniission  of  1868. 
Virginius  indemmty,  Joint  Res.  of  Dec.  16,  1882,  directing  Secretary  to  pay  a  portion 
of  the  fund  received  from  Spain  to  a  person  not  included  in  the  original  plan  of  dt*- 
iribittion.  See  H.  Ex.  Doc.  15,  45tb  Cong.,  IbI  bcbs.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  72,  45th  Cong., 
2nd  seas. 

*  Brief  of  Solicitor  Penfield  in  Pell  v.  Hay,  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
iumhia,  1902. 

*  Stubhs*  case,  10  Op.  Atty.  Gen,  31^  32. 

*  Brief  of  Solicitor  Penfield  in  PeU  i'.  Hay,  citing  10  Op,  Atty.  Gen,  31,  Frelinghuy- 
0en  V,  Key,  110  U.  S,  63,  Boynton  t>.  Blaine,  139  U.  S.  306,  and  Rustomjee  v,  Tha 
Queen,  2  Q.  B.  D.  69. 
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deposit  of  funds  received  from  foreign  governments  in  payment  of 
claims.  These  moneys,  which  for  various  reasons  were  withheld  from 
immediate  distribution,  were  occasionally  deposited  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  private  banks,  where  the  money  earned  interest.  Disputes 
sometimes  arose  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  increment,  it  being  finally 
settled  that  as  between  the  government  and  the  claimant,  the  govern- 
ment and  not  the  claimant  had  title  to  and  the  benefit  of  any  accretions 
to  the  fund**  In  the  case  of  the  indemnity  received  from  Venezuela 
under  the  subsequently  reopened  awards  of  the  1866  commission, 
Congress  provided  that  the  increment  or  accretions  of  the  funds  in- 
vestc^d  in  banks  should  be  credited  to  Venezuela  and  appUed  to  the 
payment  of  the  awards  of  the  1885  connnission,- 

The  diversity  and  uncertainty  in  practice  and  the  absence  of  Con- 
gressional authority  for  the  deposit  of  funds  received  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  pajinent  of  claims  constituted  the  rea^n  for  the  enact- 
ment by  Congress,  upon  request  of  Secretary  Okey,  of  the  Act  of 
February  27,  1896,''  providing  for  the  deposit  of  funda  in  the  Treasury, 
and  for  the  procedure  for  their  disbursement.^  In  other  respects, 
the  Executive  prerogative  in  the  disposition  of  indemnities  has  not 
been  affected*  By  the  Act,  Congress  has  exercised  its  jurisdiction, 
under  municipal  law,  to  provide  for  the  disbursement  of  national  funds. 
The  Act  reads  as  follows: 

"  Hereafter  all  moneys  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State  from  foreign 
governments  and  other  sources,  in  trust  for  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  others^  shall  be  deposited  and  covered  into  the  Treasury. 

*'The  Secretary  of  State  shall  determine  the  amounts  due  claimants, 
respectively,  from  each  of  such  trust  funds,  and  certify  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  shall ^  upon  the  presentation  of  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  Secretary  of  State,  pay  the  amounts  so  found  to  be  due. 

'  .4iigarica  r-.  Bayairl,  127  U.  S.  25L 

'  Act  of  Jan.  21,  1895,  28  Stat.  L.  035.  In  the  Senate  Report  on  this  bill,  it  la  de- 
clared that  the  investment  of  indemnitiea  is  unauthorized  by  law.  Sen.  Rep.  691, 
52nd  CouR.,  lat  seasv^  reprinted  in  Ben.  Doc.  231,  pt.  3,  56th  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  compila- 
lion  of  reports  of  Committees  on  For.  Rel. 

'  29  Stat,  L.  32.  See  explanatory  statement  of  Representative  Hitt  in  the  Con- 
greasional  RecxDrd,  54th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  v.  28,  pt.  2,  p.  1058,  reprinted  in  Sol.  Op.  In 
re  Distribution  of  A\mp  awartl,  p.  45, 

*  Some  account  nf  the  earlier  practice  in  the  disbursement  of  funds  received  in 
payment  of  interaational  claims  is  found  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  1030-1031. 
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''Each  of  the  trust  funds  covered  mto  the  Treasury  as  aforesaid 

hereby  appropriated  for  the  pajinent  to  the  ascertained  beneficiaries 
thereof  of  the  certificates  herein  provided  for." 

There  are  no  reported  case-s  under  this  statute,  although  suits  have 
been  brought  under  it  invol\ing  the  right  of  individuals  to  compel 
the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretar>^  of  the  Treasury^ 
by  mandamus  or  injunction;  but  in  line  with  previous  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  Secretary"  of  State's  discretion  had  been  held 
to  be  uncontrollable  by  either  of  these  writs.    Indeed,  the  only  essential 
innovation  inaugurated  by  tlie  statute  is  to  make  a  permanent  appro- 
priation of  such  funds  deposited  in  the  Treasurj^,  as  are  ordered  paid 
by  the  certificates  of  the  Secretary  of  State.     Moreover,  the  statute 
is  merely  declarator^'  in  leaving  the  absolute  and  exclusive  determina- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  funds  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretarj' 
of  State,    Had  the  courts  the  power  to  restrain  the  Secretary'  of  State^ 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  disbursement  of  moneys  on  the 
certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  would  verj'  substantially  impair 
the  S4?cretar5^  of  State's  jurisdiction,  having  the  effect  of  making  the 
Secretary's  determination  merely  a  preliminary"  formality  and  placing 
the  real  power  to  determine  the  beneficiaries  in  the  courts. 

The  statute  of  1896  contemplates  four  operations  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  his  control  of  indemnitie^s:  (1)  the  receipt  of  the  money 
from  the  foreign  government;  (2)  covering  the  money  into  the  Treas- 
ury; (3)  the  determination  of  the  amounts  due  claimants  respectively 
from  such  funds;  and  (4)  the  certification  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasurj'^  by  the  issuance  of  certificates.^ 

The  first  and  second  steps  require  no  explanation,  so  that  attention 
may  at  once  be  given  to  the  third  and  fourth.  The  third  operation 
imposes  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  "  primarily  and  essentially  a  ju- 
dicial function  in  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  jurisdiction  which  at- 
taches to  the  fund  when  received,  mther  than  an  executive  function 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations.  These  judicial  duties  involve 
two  processes:  (a)  the  determination  of  who  the  claimants  are,  i,  e,, 

*  An  exeellent  analysis  of  the  Act  of  18&6  and  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  tbisre- 
undcr  id  to  be  foimd  in  the  opinion  of  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Solidtor,  In  re  Difitributioo 
of  AlBop  award  (1912),  pp.  36-45. 

*  The  Seeretary  Ufiimlly  delegates  these  duties  to  the  office  of  the  Solicitor. 
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th^  beneficiaries  entitled  to  indemnities,  and  (b)  the  determination  of 
th^  amounts  due  them. 


156.  Who  are  **  Claimants  "  Entitled  to  Distribution  of  Funds, 

Prior  to  1896,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Secretary^  of  State  in  dis- 

'^"^^buting  awards  to  pay  the  funds  received  by  way  of  indemnity  to 

^^kiose  who  had  sustained  the  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  foreign  govem- 

*^*3ent,  or  to  those  who  held  uncontested  assignments  or  orders  to  pay, 

^^^^t  record  in  the  Department,    Pa^Tnent  to  assignees  and  vendees  was 

■  'Remade  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  favor  to  the  parties.    Contesting 

"^mrties  to  a  fund  were  referred  to  the  courts,  the  Secretary's  discretion 

^caaabling  him  in  the  meantime  to  pay  those  whom  he  regarded  as  pri- 

'*narily  the  claimants,  or  to  withhold  the  money  pending  adjudication 

liy  the  courts,  the  decisions  of  which  he  always  respected.^ 

The  statute  of  1896  has  not  altered  the  Secretary's  power  or  enlarged 

his  jurisdiction*     In  the  authority  conferred  upon  him  to  ''determine 

the  amounts  due  claimants,"  the  term  ** claimants**  is  construed^  in 

accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  Department  and  of  the  courts,^ 

to  embrace  thoee  who  sustained  the  injury  and  in  whose  behalf  the 

claim  is  prosecuted,  i.  e.,  those  having  the  initial  or  primarj"  rights, 

tod  not  to  extend  to  those  who  have  secondary  or  derivative  rights, 

Arising  by  inheritance,  assignment,  or  purchase  from  original  claimants. 

Tbe  Secretary,  therefore,  being  constituted  a  special  tribunal  for  the 

fletenmnation  of  the  persons  who  are  claimants,  need  not  concern 

himself,  unless  specially  directed  by  Congress,  with  the  adjudication 

of  those  manifold  derivative  or  subsidiary  rights  arising  out  of  the 

Y^elation  of  creditor,  stockholder,  lienholder,  attorney,  agent,  assignee 

in  bankruptcy,  receiver,  and  similar  relationships.     These  secondiuy 

'  The  Secretary's  power  and  right  to  withhold  payment  pending  the  reeuJt  of  liti- 
gftlkm  between  conflicting  ebumanta  was  sustained  in  Bayard  t>.  White,  127  U.  S.  340. 
The  Executive's  inability  properly  t<o  adjudicate  a  conflicting  claim ,  and  hia  power 
to  oonaerre  the  righto  of  all  parties  pending  a  settlement  of  their  difTerencea  is  recog- 
niied  in  Redfieid  v.  Windom,  137  U.  8.  6^i7*  See  also  In  re  Idler  certificates^  Opin.  of 
Soliduir  PMlridge,  21  Sol.  Op.  404,  cited  by  Solidtor  Clark. 

» Fi«lmghuy»c»  p.  Key,  110  U,  S.  63;  AlUng  i^.  U.  S  ,  114  U.  8.  663;  La  Abra  Silver 
Mm.  Co.  p.  U.  S,,  175  U.  S.  423,  By  international  commissions  the  term  has  been 
aometinieB  looeely  uBed  to  cover  the  aisignee,  repreaentativej  agent  or  attorney  ao* 
tUAlIy  prosecuting  the  ekim. 
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claimants,  who  allege  legal  or  equitable  ownership  in  the  fond,  are  prop- 
erly referred  to  the  courts,  partly  because  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  id 
special  and  should  be  strictly  construed,  and  partly  because  the  De- 
partment of  State  lacks  the  legal  machinery  properly  to  conduct  a 
judicial  inquiry.^ 

§  157.  Conflicting  Claims  of  Secondary  Beneficiaries  Usually  Referred 
to  Courts. 

It  is  the  established  usage  of  the  Department,  therefore,  to  pay 
awards  to  the  original  claimant,  as  the  entitled  beneficiary  of  an  in- 
demnity, or,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  parties,  to  the  uncon- 
tested assignee  of  record  or  proved  heir  or  legatee.  When,  however, 
the  Department  has  been  notified  of  conflicting  claims  against  the 
fund  in  its  hands,  even  if  not  represented  by  assignments  of  record, 
the  Department  may  and  does  frequently  withhold  pa>Tnent  for  a 
reasonable  time  in  order  to  allow  the  parties  to  settle  their  differences, 
amicably  or  in  the  courts.* 

The  Department  primarily  recognizes  only  original  beneficiaries  of 
an  indemnity  and  those  who  hold  uncontested  assignments  or  orders 
to  pay.  Creditors  of  the  beneftciaries,  by  judgment  or  otherwise, — 
unless  assignees  of  record — are  remitted  to  their  legal  or  equitable 
remedies  in  the  courts,  the  Department  respecting  any  final  judgments 
they  may  obtain.^    In  cases  where  corporations  are  beneficiaries,  both 


*  Solicitor's  opinion  fn  re  distribution  of  Alsop  award,  p,  40,  citing  Mr,  Evarta, 
8ec*y  of  State,  to  the  President,  Aug.  la,  1879,  Ex,  Doc.  103,  4Sth  Cong,.  1st  seas,, 
682,  and  La  Abra  Silver  Min.  Co,  v,  U,  S.,  175  U,  S,  423,  For  a  summary  of  caMsa 
in\^olving  litigations  between  persons  holding  derivative  interests  in  a  fund,  flee 
Solicitor's  Opin.  In  re  Akop  award,  2^-30. 

VSec  Bayard  t^  White,  127  U.  S.  246. 

*  The  Department  does  not  recognize  creditors'  attachments  upon  awards,  issued 
out  of  foreign  courts,  as  liens,  but  leaves  creditors  to  their  ordinary  recourse  against 
their  debtors  in  the  courts.  A  foreign  judgment  traeaformed  by  suit  into  a  domestic 
judgment  would  be  recognised.  An  attachmeat  cannot  issue  in  courts  of  tb«  U.  8. 
againijt  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  Italy,  creditors*  attachroenta 
agaiuBt  funds  collected  by  the  Ministej  of  Fore^ign  Affairs  on  beh&lf  of  private  claim- 
ants seem  to  be  issued  by  the  courts.  See  Ceiruti  (Italy J  v.  Colombia,  award  of 
July  6,  1911,  6  A.  J.  L  L.  (1912),  1023,  1027.  Anzilotti  states  that  a  creditor  can 
bring  no  judicial  action  against  an  undietributed  award  In  the  bands  of  the  govern* 
ment,  13  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1906),  309. 
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Btockholders  and  creditors  are  so  remitted,  the  Department  dealing 
cely  with  the  duly  qualified  representative  of  the  corporation. 

The  Department  has  often  had  occasion  to  pass  upon  the  validity 

0/  agreements  between  claimant  and  counsel  with  a  view  to  estab- 

'iahlng  a  lien  upon  the  fund  received  in  payment  of  a  claim.     Valid 

^^i^lracts  for  attorney's  services  in  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  having 

'^^H  construed  by  the  courts  as  creating  a  lien  upon  the  fund  recovered,^ 

^^    Department  has  considered  such  contracts  in  the  character   of 

**^giiments  of  interest,  and  even  when  without  agreement  valuable 

^**%ices  in  tJie  collection  of  claims  were  rendered  by  attorneys,  the 

^^^^partment  has  protected  the  equitable  interests  of  such  counsel  by 

^^  allowance  of  a  reasonable  fee.^    In  the  act  creating  the  Court  of 

^^^mmissioners  of  Alabama  Claims,  Congress  provided  for  reasonable 

.  ^^lupensation  to  attorneys  or  counsel,  to  be  allowed  as  part  of  the 

^^^gment.' 

The  government  usually  considers  as  a  lien  upon  awards,  the  ex- 
*^^^nses  it  may  have  incurred  in  the  prosecution  of  a  claim;*  These 
^^cpeuses  are  deducted  before  distribution  of  the  award  to  claimants. 
-Ciebts  due  to  the  United  States  by  the  claimant  are  always  first  liens, 
^oid  may  be  deducted  immediately." 


168,  Method  of  Proving  Title  as  Claimant  or  Beneficiary. 

No  formal  procedure  is  required  for  establishing  before  the  Depart- 
ment a  person's  right  as  a  beneficiarj^  of  a  fund.  Such  person  is  simply 
required  to  furnish  the  Department  with  a  statement  adequately 
aetting  forth  his  interest,  accompanied  by  such  documentary  or  other 
proof  as  may  be  necessary,  e.  g.,  proof  of  identity,  a  duly  executed 
lifWipimfnt,  an  exemplified  copy  of  a  will  and  record  of  probate  pro- 
ceedings, or  letters  of  administration.     Before  making  payments  to 


»  Wylie  P,  CcMce,  15  How,  415;  Bachmaa  tf,  Lawson,  109  U.  S,  659. 
*  Twenty  per  cent  of  tbe  award  wim  considered  as  a  rciosonable  fee  in  the  case  of 
tbe  Urn  aeftmen  of  the  schooner  C.  H.  WhUe,  m  whose  behalf  an  awajd  of  13,000  was 
Lfeoeived  from  Russia. 

'  Acl  of  June  23,  1874,  §  IS,  18  Stat.  L.  249;  Bachman  v.  Lawson,  109  U.  S,  659. 
•/V«i.  J  161 

«See  Altmg  v.  U.  S.,  17  Ct.  CI.  311,  reveraed  in  114  U.  S,  562  on  jurifldictional 
grounds. 
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an  admioistrator,  the  Department  requires  evidence  that  he  has  filed 
adequate  bonds  as  administrator  with  the  appropriate  court,  and  in 
addition  a  bond  covering  the  amount  of  the  pa>Tnent  to  be  made  by 
the  Department,  the  bond  sometimes  having  to  be  approved  under 
the  seal  of  the  court.  This  additional  bond  must  also  be  filed  by  the 
assignee  of  an  administrator.  It  appears  that  in  a  few  cases  a  bond 
in  double  the  amoimt  of  the  payment  to  be  made,  running  to  the  De^ 
partment  or  to  the  Government,  has  been  required  as  a  condition  of 
payment,  the  purpose  of  the  bonds  behig,  naturally,  to  insure  the 
ultimate  receipt  of  the  money  by  those  entitled  thereto,  and  thus  to 
relieve  the  Department  of  all  responsibiUty  in  the  matter,  moral  as 
well  as  legal.  Attorneys  or  representatives  of  entitled  beneficiaries 
must  file  powers  of  attomey  as  a  condition  of  pa^inent* 

Occasionally,  before  making  a  payment,  the  Department  gives 
notice  of  a  proposed  payment  to  persons  claiming  an  interest  in  the 
fund,  when  such  notice  had  been  requested.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  usual  practice,  and  it  has  been  done  in  exceptional  cases  only. 

The  Secretary  of  State  being  properly  regarded  as  having  jurisdic- 
tion to  pass  only  upon  the  rights  of  those  who  are  initial  or  primary 
beneficiaries,  and  recognizhig  only  these  primary  claimants  and  those 
holding  uncontested  instruments  of  transfer  of  interest  or  assignment 
from  them,  the  Secretary  has  on  numerous  occasions  declined  to  admit 
any  assertion  of  a  lien  upon  the  funds  in  his  hands  by  those  holding 
secondary  or  derivative  interests  by  virtue  of  certain  legal  relationships 
with  the  original  claimant.  If  the  primary  beneficiaries  have  no  such 
lien  or  legal  right,  ^  a  fortiori  those  holding  derivative  interests  are 
without  such  rights  so  long  as  the  funds  are  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment* The  complicated  questions  of  law  and  fact  which  are  incidental 
to  the  det-ermination  of  the  various  kinds  of  derivative  rights  are  beat 
left  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  where  the  proper 
machinery  for  their  adjudication  is  provided,* 

*  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  etatute  denomioatee  the  moneys  received  fnwii 
foreign  govenimenta  aa  '*  trust  fundsj"  no  coiirt  has  yet  granted  the  claimant  the 
equitable  rights  of  a  ceMui  que  tntst,  nor  held  the  government  liable  as  a  truateei 
The  statute  m  believed  merely  to  express  the  moral  obligation  inherent  in  the  receipt 
of  the  funds. 

>  A  Bummaiy  of  casee  in  which  suits  have  been  brought  against  beneficiariefl  of 
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While  the  Secretary  of  State  has,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  usually 

undertaken  to  pass  upon  claims  against  awards  when  the  case  seems 

clear,  he  has,  in  more  complicated  cases,  taken  the  position  that  he 

coiiH  refer  the  claimants  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  establishment 

of  their  various  interests.^    In  many  cases,  such  claimants  have  been 

'"'rfttied  to  the  ordinary  courts.^     Prior  to  the  Act  of  1896,  the  Secre- 

^^jy  either  deposited  the  money  in  a  bank,  by  agreement  with  the 

&^rtie8,  or  withheld  payment,  to  await  the  decision  of  the  court.    Under 

^fce  Act  of  1896,  upon  such  a  reference  to  the  courts,  the  Secretary 

^^^y  suspend  the  issuance  of  his  certificate  upon  the  Secretary  of  the 

^tTreasury. 

^S 159.  Method  of  Making  Payment 

Having  himself  determined  or  become  satisfied  by  the  decision  of 
m  court,  who  the  entitled  claimants  are,  and  the  amounts  due  them 
fespeeUvely,  the  Secretar>^  of  State  then  issues  his  certificate  to  the 
S«:retary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  according  to  the  statute,  must  pay 
the  amounts  mentioned  in  the  certificates  to  the  ascertained  benefit 
riaries  thereof,  the  statute  itself  making  the  necessarj^  appropriation 
for  this  purpose.    These  certificates  are  issued  to  the  original  claimants, 
or^  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  acconmiodation  to  the  parties  in  interest, 
to   persons   holding   uncontested   assignments,    orders   for   payment, 
powers  of  attorney,  or  other  instruments  evidencing  a  direction  and 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  original  beneficiar>'^  to  have  the  sum  so 
^aid.'    When  the  asmgnment  or  order  is  contested  by  the  peraon  grant- 
ing it  or  his  successor,  and  the  parties  cannot  agree  or  decline  to  sub- 

aw&rdB  or  their  successors  by  those  hukling  derivative  rights  to  a  fund  is  presented 
in  Solicitor's  Opin.  In  re  A  bop  award,  28-iiO. 

*  Although  no  case  hns  b<»€n  foiuid  vvhi^re  the  Secretary  has  actually  submitted  a 
case  of  this  kind  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  he  has  mode  the  suggestfon  to  elaimaots  OQ 
srvrral  occasions)  and  it  would  seeni  clear  that  he  has  the  right  so  to  refer  contesting 

^  dsimftnta,  without  their  consent,  undeT  S  2  of  the  Bowman  Act,  Mar.  3,  1883^  22 
L.  485  and  5  12  of  the  Tucker  Act,  Mar.  3,  1887,  24  Stat.  L.  506.    See  BiUings 
.  D.  8.,  23  Ct.  CI.  166,  173. 

*  Bayard  if.  White,  127  U.  S.  246;  Porter  v.  White,  128  U,  8.  235;  21  MS.  Sol  Op, 
.  of  Btate,  401,  cited  by  Solicitor  Clark;  Solicitor's  Opinion  In  re  Distributioa  of 
» award,  pp.  28-30. 

'  SoUcttor's  Opinion  In  re  Distribution  of  AIsop  award,  p.  43. 
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mit  their  differences  to  a  designated  tribunal  for  adjudication,  the 
Secretary  may  and  sometimes  does  issue  the  certificate  to  the  original 
claimant^  leaving  the  contesting  parties  to  assert  their  legal  or  equita- 
ble  interests  in  any  portion  of  the  fund  in  a  suit  in  the  ordinary  courts 
against  the  payee  in  order  to  determine  the  ultimate  ownership  of  the 
fund  or  any  particular  portion  of  it.^ 

§  160.  Remedies  of  Rival  Ciaimaiits  or  Beneficiaries.     Secretary's 
Determination  not  Final. 

Persons  who  contest  a  distribution  made  by  the  Secretary,  or  rival 
claimants,  have  two  remedies  open  to  them:  (1)  They  may  sue  the 
person  to  whom  the  money  has  been  paid  in  an  action  for  money  had 
and  received,  and  thus  recover  from  such  person  such  money  as  may 
equitably  belong  to  the  plaintiff;  or  (2)  the  complaining  party  might, 
before  paj^ment  of  the  money,  enjoin  the  other  from  receiving  any  of 
such  fund  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (formerly  the  Secretary 
of  State). 

While  there  is  no  provision  in  the  statute  of  1896  for  an  appeal  from 
the  Secretary's  decision  or  for  a  review  of  his  findings  as  to  the  persons 
entitled  to  share  in  the  award,  the  money  being  in  fact  appropriated 
to  pay  *Ho  the  ascertained  beneficiaries  thereof  of  the  certificates" 
issued  by  the  Secretarj^  of  State,  it  seems  clear,  notii^ithstanding  the 
absence  of  any  adjudication  by  the  courts  upon  the  question  of  the 
finality  of  the  Secretary's  determination,  that  it  is  final  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  cannot  he  set  aside  by  any  court  and  that  no  action  against  the 
government  or  any  official  thereof  can  be  brought  by  dissatisfied  payees 
or  others.  In  the  matter  of  the  ultimate  o^^iership  of  the  fund,  how- 
ever, and  the  conflicting  claims  of  persons  holding  derivative  rights — 
questions,  indeed,  which  the  Secretary'  is  not  presumed  to  have  deter- 
mined— his  decisions  and  findings  are  not  conclusive^  any  more  than 
are  the  awards  of  claims  commissions  regartliiig  the  o^vnership  of  the 
funds  with  the  distribution  of  w^hich  they  are  charged  by  treaty  or 
statute.  To  regard  the  Secretary's  determination  as  conclusive  upon 
these  secondary  claimants,  would  make  it  a  judgment  in  rem,  a  mani- 

*  Municipal  courts  pass  only  upon  the  disposition  of  the  fund,  not  the  merite  of 
the  original  claim  (Comcgys  v.  Vasse,  1  Pet.  193),  unless  Congrcaa  specifically  refers 
the  whole  claim  to  the  Court  of  Claims  or  a  domestic  tribunal. 
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fest  impossibility.    Moreover,  the  absence  of  all  machinery  in  the  De- 
partment for  conducting  judicial  inquiries  and  the  fact  that  the  Secre- 
cy is  not  always  a  trained  lawyer  and  other  practical  considerations 
0/  a  political  nature/  all  point  to  the  certainty  that  the  Secretary's 
</etennination  is  not  final  upon  the  question  of  ownership  of  the  fund, 
^or  conclusive  upon  derivative  claimants.    The  courts,  therefore,  in 
^^  manner  already  indicated,  are  always  open  to  such  claimants  against 
^^  individuals  to  whom  awards  may  have  been  distributed. 

^  ^Cl.  Expenses  of  Arbitration  Usually  Charged  to  Claimants. 

Xt  may  be  added  that  the  government  frequently  provides  for  the 
^^^-^Xrment  by  the  claimants  of  the  expenses  of  an  arbitration,  deducting 
^^  government's  share  from  the  awards  distributed  to  claimants, 
^^e  deduction  of  these  expenses  from  awards  is  occasionally  provided 
^^^  in  the  treaty  establishing  the  arbitral  commission.^    In  the  case 
■^   the  Alabama  awards  under  the  Act  of  1874,  the  expenses  of  the  ar- 
bitration were  not  deducted  from  the  awards.^    In  the  submission  of 


^ugle  claims  to  arbitration,  various  terms  may  be  made,  e.  g.,  the 
^^  Caiman t  and  the  defendant  government  may  bear  the  expenses  in 

'  Solicitor's  OpiDion  In  re  Distribution  of  ALsop  award,  p.  41. 

*  Sometimes  only  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  are  so  provided  for,  each  govern- 
'^nent  pa3ring  its  own  arbitrator,  secretary  and  agent  or  counsel.  See,  as  examples  of 
^^uses  providing  for  deduction  of  expenses  from  awards,  the  treaty  between  U.  S. 
mnd  Chile  of  Aug.  7,  1892,  art.  10,  Malloy,  I,  188;  between  U.  S.  and  France,  Jan.  15, 
1880,  art.  10,  Malloy,  I,  538;  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  Feb.  8,  1853,  art.  6, 
Malloy,  I,  667;  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  May  8,  1871,  art.  16,  Malloy,  I, 
707;  between  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  art.  6,  MaUoy,  I,  1131;  between  U.  S. 
and  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  art.  6,  Malloy,  II,  1413.  In  aU  these  cases  the  deduction 
was  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  awards.  In  the  conventions  between  Great 
Britain  and  Chile,  Sept.  26, 1893  (85  St.  Pap.  24)  and  Sept.  29, 1887  (78  St.  Pap.  774), 
between  Great  Britain  and  Nicaragua,  Nov.  1,  1895  (87  St.  Pap.  55),  and  between 
Italy  and  Chile,  1888  (For.  Rel.,  1888,  I,  187),  the  amount  to  be  deducted  was  not 
to  exceed  6  per  cent.  In  the  recent  compromis  of  Dec.  18,  1913  between  France  and 
Turkey  (41  Clunet,  1914,  1444),  France  undertook  to  retain  10  per  cent,  of  awards 
for  exp>eDse8.  Article  7  of  the  protocol  of  Nov.  25,  1899  between  Italy  and  Peru, 
kft  the  percentage  to  be  deducted  for  expenses  to  the  determination  of  the  Abri- 
trator.    Descamps  and  Renault,  Rec.  int.  des  traitds  du  xx^  si^le,  1901,  p.  701. 

» U.  S.  V,  Weld.  127  U.  S.  51  (23  Ct.  CI.  126).  In  the  agreement  of  Feb.  12,  1871 
with  Spain,  it  was  provided  that  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration  were  to  be  defrayed 
by  a  percentage  to  be  added  to  the  amount  awarded  (Malloy,  II,  1663).  This  re- 
lieved claimants  of  the  obligation  to  bear  the  expenses  of  arbitration. 
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equal  proportions.^  When  the  protocol  of  submission  oontams  no 
stipulation  as  to  deductions  from  awards  to  cover  expenses,  the  prose- 
cuting government  may  charge  its  entire  expenses  upon  the  claimants.* 
The  reimbursement  of  the  government's  expenses  requires  no  special 
agreement  or  understanding  with  the  claimants.  The  government's 
complete  control  over  the  indemnity  received  enables  it  to  deduct  from 
any  amount  to  be  distributed  such  expenses  as  it  may  deem  properly 
chai^eable  to  the  award.  A  government  may  even  require  claimants 
to  deposit  in  advance  a  percentage  of  the  sum  claimed,  to  cover  expenses 
and  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith*  A  demand  by  Germany  for  a  deposit 
of  2  per  cent  of  the  sums  claimed  by  its  aubjecta  from  Haiti  in  the 
German-Haitian  arbitration  of  1913  is  reported  as  having  resulted 
in  the  withdrawal  of  a  considerable  number  of  claims.^ 

*  Oz&ma  Bridge  claim  (U.  S.)  tK  Dominican  Rep.^  Mr*  Powell  to  Gen,  Heureaux, 
Mar.  6,  1898,  For.  Rel.,  1898,  276.  Such  divisioD  may  be  conditioned  upon  euceeai 
of  claimant  in  the  arbitration,  Freraut  (France)  v.  Chile,  July  3,  1897,  art.  5,  For. 
Rel,  1897,  p.  S3. 

*  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Piouh  Fund  claim  against  Mexico  submitted  to 
the  Hague  tribunal,  and  in  the  Abop  claim  against  Chile,  submitted  to  His  Bntannic 
Majesty.  In  the  Alaop  case^  there  was  an  agreement  between  the  parties  stipulating 
for  such  deduction.    Solicitor's  Opinion,  ap.  cit.^  79. 

'  Such  a  deposit  of  '^eeeuritj  for  costs  ^^  is  most  unusual.  It  may  serve  to  eliniinate 
claimants  in  bad  faith^  but  may  ateo  disable  and  work  an  imneceasary  hardahip  upoD 
needy  claimanta. 
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CHAPTER  V 

EXTENT  OF  PROTECTION 

^  182.  Factors  Determining  Measure  of  Protection. 

The  discretion  possessed  by  the  government  in  the  grant  of  diplo- 
'snatic  protection  and  in  the  prosecution  of  claims  is  well  illustrated 
ly  the  different  degrees  of  protection  which  it  exercises  on  various 
occasions.    These  variations  in  the  extent  of  protection  depend  pri- 
marily upon  the  nature  of  the  offense  or  injury  to  be  redressed.    Other 
factors  which  enter  into  consideration  in  determining  the  extent  of 
protection  are  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  local  government 
for  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  the  political  expediency  of 
mstituting  harsh  or  mild  measures,  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
claimant  with  respect  to  his  title  to  diplomatic  protection,  the  nature 
of  the  claim,  tortious  or  contractual,  and  the  need  of  the  claimant. 
f'or  these  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  degree  of  precision 
't.he  measure  of  protection  which  in  a  given  case  will  be  accorded  to 
.American  interests  abroad,  for  the  action  of  the  government  necessarily 
^ei>ends  upon  all  the  facts  and  circiunstances  of  the  case,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  applicable  thereto.    Nevertheless,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  any  definite  controlling  principle,  it  may  not 
be  without  interest  to  examine  certain  classes  of  cases  in  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  follow  a  consistent  practice. 

It  frequently  happens  that  an  American  citizen  contemplating  in- 
vestment in  a  foreign  enterprise  or  departure  from  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  business  abroad  inquires  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  what  governmental  protection  or  assistance  he  may 
expect  or  rely  upon.  Such  an  inquirer  is  usually  informed  that  the 
Department  cannot  undertake  to  answer  h3rpothetical  questions, 
or  anticipate  its  action  or  forecast  the  effectiveness  of  its  assistance 
in  a  given  case,  since  the  questions  of  international  law  usually  involved 
in  such  cases,  depending  as  they  do  upon  mdividual  facts  and  circum- 
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staneeSj  do  not  readily  admit  of  decision  in  advance  of  an  actual  case. 
The  Department  usually  adds,  however,  that  it  is  always  solicitouB  that 
rights  of  American  citizens  abroad  should  receive  from  foreign  go%'em- 
mente  the  respect  due  to  them  under  existing  treaties  and  international 
law,  and  that  the  Department  is  always  ready  to  take  up  with  a  for- 
eign government  the  question  of  adjusting  any  wrongs  which  Americaa 
citizens  may  have  sustainetl  in  their  persons  or  in  their  just,  fair  and 
equitable  property  rights  which  have  been  acquired  by  proper  and 
legal  methods.  The  inquirer  is  further  advised  that  the  government 
is  represented  abroad  by  consular  and  diplomatic  officers,  to  whom 
American  citizens  may  appeal  when  they  deem  their  rights  violated 
or  in  imminent  danger  of  violation.  In  an  instruction  to  consular 
officers,  dated  August  25,  1898,  consuls  were  urged  to  be  vigilant  in 
the  protection  of  American  citizens  in  their  consular  districts.  The 
instructions  concluded  with  the  following  paragraph: 

'^You  are  directed  to  be  prompt  and  active  in  reporting  to  the  De- 
partment all  cases  of  arrest  of  American  citizens  or  of  outragei^  upon 
their  rights.  You  will  also  be  ready  at  all  times  t^^  do  your  utmost  in 
behalf  of  our  citizens  and  for  the  protection  and  extension  of  their  in- 
terests.'' ^ 

§  163*  Fostering  American  Interests  Abroad. 

In  the  encouragement  of  American  enterprises  abroad,  the  govern- 
ment lends  its  support  to  such  as  are  legitimate  and  nationally  benefi- 
cial, the  degree  of  support  being  measured  by  the  national  advantage 
to  be  expected.  In  his  Annual  Message  of  1909,  President  Taft  de- 
clared that  in  considering  whether  American  enterprise  should  be  en- 
couraged in  a  particular  country,  "the  government  should  give  full 
weight  ...  to  the  fact  whether  or  not  the  government  of  the  countr>^  in 
question  is  in  its  administration  and  in  its  diplomacy  faithful  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  moderation,  equity  and  justice  upon  which  alone  depend  inter- 
national credit,  in  diplomacy  as  well  as  in  finance/'  ^  Such  encourage- 
ment b  most  frequently  sought  in  the  exploited  countries  of  Latin^ 

*  Thos.  W.  Cridler,  Third  Asst*  Sec'y  to  the  consular  officera  in  Mexico,  CeotraJ 
America  and  South  America,  AuRust  25,  189S. 

*  For.  Uel.,  1909,  xv.  As  to  cable  conceaaions  in  South  America,  oonaidefed  a  n*- 
t'onal  advantage,  see  Sec'y  Bayard  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  326, 
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America  and  in  the  Near  and  Far  East.  In  such  cases,  the  Department 
usually,  upon  request,  instructs  its  diplomatic  representative  accredited 
to  the  country  in  question  to  use  such  influence  as  he  legitimately  may 
to  secure  consideration  for  the  American  interests  requesting  support- 
without  discriminating,  however,  against  other  American  interests. 
The  Department  of  State  does  not  attempt  to  endorse  individuals  as 
to  their  responsibility  nor  to  express  any  judgment  as  to  business  enter- 
prises, beyond  bringing  them  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  abroad 
through  American  diplomatic  representatives,^  Applicants  for  con- 
cesaiona  in  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  in  other  Latin- 
American  Republics  to  which  the  Piatt  Amendment  might  be  extended, 
must  necessarily  secure  the  Department's  approval  of  the  concession 
before  it  may  be  granted,  and  it  is  becoming  a  practice  for  American 
concessionaires  in  other  Latin-American  countries  to  submit  the  terms 
of  a  proposed  concession-contract  to  the  Department  for  approval. 
By  so  doings  the  legitimacy  of  the  concession  may  be  examined,  and 
eventual  protection  facilitated. 

§  164.  Preventive  Measures, 

Although  it  is  unusual  to  extend  protection  in  advance  of  an  actual 
occurrence  rendering  interposition  proper,  the  government  has  not 
infrequently  filed  a  diplomatic  protest  against  proposed  municipal 
legislation  of  foreign  countries  which,  if  enacted,  would  impair  the 
rights  or  interests  of  American  citizens.  Sometimes  the  diplomatic 
representative  is  instructed  to  use  his  good  offices  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited  the  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  American  trade  and  commerce  of  proposed  municipal  legisla- 
tion. Thus,  objections  of  this  government  against  a  proposed  mereaae 
of  a  foreign  tariff  rate  which  seemed  prohibitive  to  American  commercial 
mterests  have  been  diplomatically  presented.  In  Uke  manner,  protests 
have  been  filed  against  proposed  monopolies  which  appeared  violative 
of  treaty  rights  or  inimical  to  American  trade.  ^  Good  offices  have 
been  employed  ^  and  protests  filed  against  the  application  to  American 

^  See  aa  to  Epplications  for  financial  conoeesiona  m  Turkey,  For.  Eel,  1909|  595. 

*  Protest  to  Haiti  agidiist  grant  of  a  soap  monopoly  to  certain  French  ooncema, 
1907-1908.    See  also  supm,  p.  182, 

*  Good  offices  were  used  to  secure  modificatioD  of  order  prohibiting  American  life 
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citizens  of  enacted  legislation  abroad  which,  if  enforced,  would  be 
deemed  to  violate  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen,  whether  under 
municipal  law,  treaty,  or  international  law.* 

What  might  be  called  preventive  measures  of  protection  are  occa- 
ffionally  employed  in  that  subjects  going  abroad  are  warned  to  provide 
themselves  with  certain  documents  calculated  to  reUeve  them  of  the 
embarrassment  of  detention,  examination  or  other  burdens*^ 

The  most  usual  method  of  safeguarding  and  fostering  the  rights 
and  interests  of  citizens  is  by  means  of  international  treaties  and  con- 
ventions. With  the  growth  of  international  intercourse  these  treaties 
have  covered  a  wider  and  wider  range  of  subjects,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  measure  of  the  alien's  civil  and  commercial  rights  is  largely 
to  be  found  in  treaties.  To  some  eactent,  the  principal  rights  of  aliens — 
or  citizens  abroad— have  been  considered  in  the  chapter  on  aliens.^ 
At  this  point,  it  is  merely  necessary  to  note  that  the  measure  of  the 
rights  of  citizens  abroad  and  therefore  the  measure  of  the  extent  of 
protection  for  infringement  thereof  is  to  be  found  largely  in  treaties. 

§  166,  Request  for  Local  Protection  in  Foreign  Country. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  first  step  in  the  exercise  of  the 
protective  function  is  to  demand  of  the  local  government  the  fuU 
measure  of  local  protection  which  its  laws  afford.^     Assuming  that 
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insurance  companies  from  doing  buainees  in  Prussia.  H.  Doc.  247,  54th  Cong.,  1st 
sees.;  For.  Rd.,  1895,  I,  428-453.  Aa  to  Argentine,  nee  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  326,  and 
tm  to  Chile,  For.  ReJ.,  1S96,  43. 

*  Objection  notrcd  to  Giiateraalan  decree  providing  for  imprisonment,  in 
fire,  of  benefieiLiry  of  insurance  policy.  Mr.  Adee,  Acting  Sec*y  of  StJite,  to  Mi 
Sands,  For*  Rel,  1909,  344,  Protest  against  certain  inteTprctation  of  Honduranean 
law  relating  to  national  vessels.  Mr.  Adee  to  Minister  Brown,  Sept.  7,  1909,  For. 
Rel.|  1909,  368.  As  to  protests  against  prohibitions  or  restrictions  by  foreign  ooud- 
tries  on  the  importation  of  cattle,  hogs  and  beef,  see  For.  Rel-,  1891,  under  various 
countries. 

*  J?,  g.,  British  Bubjeets  going  to  Argentine  were  inetjucted  tr>  provide  thejnselv« 
with  birth  certifieatcs  and  protection  papers  t-o  escape  militarj'  service.  Notification 
of  August  23,  1898;  90  St.  Pap.  1176.  Unusual  precautions  in  the  matter  of  pass- 
ports, such  as  attaching  an  unmounted  photograph  t^  the  passport,  have  been  adopt4?d 
by  the  Dept.  of  State  in  the  case  of  American  citiaena  going  to  Europe  during  the 
present  European  war. 

*  Supra,  i  34  €f  aeg. 

*  See  the  discussion  of  the  rights  of  aliens,  supra ^  §  17  d  Beq* 
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the  government  is  properly  organized,  such  a  suggestion  will  often 
suffice  to  prevent  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  of  aliens.  The 
United  States,  for  example,  has  on  many  occasions  called  on  Turkey 
and  China  to  afford  protection  to  American  citizens  and  prevent  attacks 
by  brigands  and  others.*  Again,  when  an  American  citizen  is  arrested 
abroad  charged  i^ith  a  penal  offense,  the  diplomatic  officer*s  first  duty 
is  to  see  that  he  receives  the  benefit  of  the  safeguards  against  oppressive 
treatment  pro\nded  by  the  local  law  and  that  his  trial  is  conducted 
fairly.  While  in  first  instance  the  protection  of  aliens  is  a  matter  in- 
cumbent upon  the  local  government^  and  foreign  governments,  in 
the  absence  of  a  flagrant  case,  usually  advise  their  subjects  to  resort 
to  the  local  courts  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances,^  it  is  nevertheless 
beyond  dispute  that  the  local  government  cannot  be  the  final  judge 
of  its  own  conduct.  Indeed,  foreign  governments  are  conceived  to 
have  the  right  and  duty  to  determine  whether  their  subjects  have  been 
accorded  the  protection  due  them  under  public  law  and  the  apphcable 
treaties.  Diplomatic  interposition  then^  if  deemed  proper,  is  the  sub- 
stitution by  the  protecting  state  of  it«  own  action  for  that  of  the  local 
state  based  upon  default  in  a  function  originaUy  incumbent  upon  the 
latter. 

In  this  connection^  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  attention 
of  the  United  States  is  called  to  the  delinquency  of  local  authorities 
in  eompljing  with  a  treaty  or  municipal  law,  to  the  detriment  of  a 
foreigner,  the  Department  of  State  must  address  the  Governor  of  the 
state  calling  his  attention  to  the  complaint  and  requesting  a  removal 
of  the  cause  or  appropriate  measures  of  satisfaction*  If  the  Governor, 
however,  does  not  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty  or  municipal 
law  by  the  local  authorities,  the  federal  government  has  no  machinery 
to  compel  his  action,  and  in  mob  violence  cases,  as  has  Ijeen  observed, 
has  often  had  to  pay  heavy  indemnities  for  the  failure  of  the  states 
properly  to  enforce  or  vindicate  the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners.    When 

1  For.  Rel,  1895,  II,  1237  d,  tseg,;  1318  e^  seq,;  For.  ReL,  1907,  II,  1071.  For  a  case 
in  Haiti,  where  local  protection  was  first  demanded,  see  For.  Rel,  1904,  397.  See  also 
Marquis  Salisbury  to  Mr.  Ashburnham,  Feb.  16,  1880,  75  St.  Pap.  1069  (cam  in 
Btdgoria);  Lord  Granville  to  Sir  C.  Wyke,  Dec.  24,  1883,  75  St.  Pap.  456;  Field, 
Adm.,  y.  U.  S.,  Act  of  Jan.  20»  1885,  27  Ct.  CI  224. 
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new  treaties  are  concluded  or  a  particular  provision  of  a  treaty  has  not 
been  enforced  by  the  states,  the  Department  sometimes  informs  the 
governors  of  the  various  states  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  provision  in 
question,  and  requests  its  enforcement,^ 

The  Instructions  to  Diplomatic  Officers  provide  that  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  United  States  should  "protect  [American  citi* 
zens]  before  the  authorities  of  the  countrj^  in  all  cases  in  which  they 
may  be  injured  or  oppressed,  but  their  efforts  should  not  be  extended 
to  those  who  have  been  willfully  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  local 
laws.  It  is  their  [diplomatic  officers*]  duty  to  endeavor,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  maintain  and  promote  all  rightful  interests  and  to  protect 
all  privileges  that  are  provided  for  by  treaty  or  are  conceded  by  usage,"  ^ 

§  1G6«  Consular  Administration  of  Decedents'  Estates. 

Specific  and  detailed  instructions  are  given  as  to  the  duties  of  consuls 
in  caring  for  the  states  of  their  deceased  nationals  dying  intestate 
within  their  Jurisdiction.^  The  extent  of  their  right  to  interfere,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  the  applicable  treaties  and  upon  the  local  law./* 
Foreign  consuls  in  the  United  St-ates,  it  seems,  have  not  the  right  of 
consular  administration  as  against  a  pubhc  or  other  administrator 
appointed  under  a  state  law  by  a  probate  court.^  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  case  even  under  the  treaty  of  1910  with  Sweden,^  which  gives 
extensive  rights  to  consuls  in  the  care  of  the  estates  of  deceased  na- 
tionals. When  there  is  no  conflict  with  local  law,  consuls  have  been  held, 
under  various  treaties,  to  be  entitled  to  appointment  as  administrators/ 

^  E,g.j  Request  for  obaervance  of  art.  XVI  of  the  conmilar  oonvention  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  June  11,  1870,  For,  Rel.,  1907,  I,  52-55. 

*  Instructions  to  diplomatic  officers,  1897,  §  173. 

*  R,  S.,  §  1709. 

*  Consular  regulations,  1896,  parag.  385-416.  Instructions  to  diplomatic  officers, 
1897,  §S  184-1  H.5, 

*  Rocca  t».  Thompson,  223  U.  S.  317.  See  also  Matter  of  D  Adamo  ( 1914),  212  N.  Y. 
214,  reversing  144  N.  Y.  Suppl.  429.  See  also  Ludwig,  Ernest,  Consular  treaty  righla 
and  comments  on  the  **mo8t  favored  nation'*  clause,  Akron,  1913.  Thia  book,  while 
cnide,  presents  most  of  the  x\mericaii  decisions  in  point. 

"Treaty  of  June  1,  1910,  art.  XIV,  MaUoy'e  Treaties,  III  (Charles),  112,  117. 
Matter  of  D'Adaino,  212  N.  Y.  214;  Justice  Day*s  dictum  in  Rocca  u.  Thompson 
considered  inapphcable. 

^  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  tn  Westpbal,  120  Minn.  122,  139;  Matter  of  D* Adamo, 
212  N.  Y.  214,  225  {dktum);  Matter  of  Hohnberg's  Estate,  193  Fed.  260. 
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1 167.  Degree  of  Assistance  in  Certain  Cases. 

Tnfair  treatment  to  American  concessionaires,  whether  under  the 

guise  of  legality  or  not^  will  result  in  a  protest  from  the  Department 

of  State.    If  merely  a  threatened  infringement  of  American  interests, 

good  offices  will  be  employed  to  prevent  actual  damage.    If  the  viohi- 

tion  of  rights  has  occurredj  the  diplomatic  action  will  assume  more 

^iSomus  form,  depending  upon  the  flagrancy  of  the  offense  and  all  the 

circumstances  of  the  case*^ 

When  the  responsibility  of  a  foreign  government  is  moral,  and  not 
Necessarily  legal,  the  United  States  will  nevertheless  endeavor  by  all 
**Xiicable  means  to  obtain  justice  for  its  citizens.  Thus,  the  accidental 
*^^*Hing  of  an  American  naval  officer  by  stray  bullets  from  a  French 
^'^rship  engaged  in  rifle  practice  induced  the  United  States  to  appeal 
^^^  the  iense  of  justice  of  the  French  government  to  make  repara- 
^ftcji  for  the  injurj'  to  the  bereave<I  famiJy.^ 

During  the  European  w^ar  of  1914,  numerous  vessels  canying  cargo 
'^longing  to  American  citizens  were  instructed  to  present  their  claims 
^^iefore  the  prize  court  by  private  counsel,  with  proof  of  ownership  and 
\:he  non-contraband  character  of  the  goods.    The  Department  of  State 
^Joes  not  ordinarily  intervene  diplomatically  to  present  the  claims  of 
^dividuals  to  prize,  or  indeed  to  any  other  courts;  but  it  may,  if  re- 
quested, instruct  the  nearest  consular  officer  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  case  to  the  Department,  and  informally  to  give  notice  of  the 
claim  to  the  court,  or  select  some  attorney  to  represent  the  o\\iiers 
before  the  prize  court.    It  may  Ije  said  that  in  all  cases  where  American 
citizens  are  engaged  in  litigation  abroad  under  circumstances  render- 
ing them  subject  to  the  local  law  and  disentitled  to  demand  diplomatic 
protection,  the  Department's  assistance  la  confined  to  suggesting  coun- 
sel, or,  on  request,  engaging  the  services  of  an  attorney.    Obviously, 
bowerer,  the  government  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  integrity, 


'  Sec  N.  Y,  and  Bermudes  Co,  ckim  v.  Venezuela;  eflforts  of  the  Dept.  of  SUite  to 
obuin  jusiioe  for  the  company  duriug  the  sequestration  proceediugi,  Sen.  Doc.  413, 
I  Cong.»  Ifft  msm*f  139,  140;  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Ry,  Co.  ik  Ecuador,  For.  Rel.» 
"tt07,  I,  386. 

» Mr,  Root,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  McCormick,  Nov,  13,  1906,  For.  Rel,  1907,  I, 
SOS,  ctting  several  cases  in  which  the  U.  8.  bad  voltidtartly  paid  comj>enBation  to 
\  for  injimes  sustaLncd  throu^  the  carelessness  of  American  o0iccrs. 
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competence  or  reliability  of  the  counsel  employed,  nor  for  the  financial 

responsibility  of  the  employing  client. 


§  168.  The  Backward  Countries  of  Near  and  Far  East. 

In  the  case  of  aemi-eivilized  or  backward  countries^  as  will  be  more 
fully  observ^ed  hereafter,  a  greater  degree  of  international  responsibility 
is  imposed  upon  the  local  government  than  m  countries  of  normal 
development.  For  example,  injuries  to  the  person  or  property  of 
American  citizens  in  China  lead  to  a  demand  for  indemnity  whether 
an  official  or  individual  was  the  actual  wrongdoer^  China  being  held  lia- 
ble practically  as  a  guarantor  of  the  security  of  foreigners.  The  weaker 
the  control  of  the  policej  or  the  local  safeguards  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners  and  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  the  greater  and 
more  rigorous  becomes  the  diplomatic  protection  exerted  by,  foreign 
govcmmcnt-s  and  the  harsher  the  tlemand  for  prompt  satisfaction  for 
violation  of  the  rights  of  person  or  property'  of  an  alien.  Thus,  for  the 
killing  of  American  citizens  in  China,  Turkey  or  Persia  demands  are 
made  which  would  not  be  thought  of  in  the  case  of  a  similar  injury  in 
a  country  of  higher  standards  of  civilized  administration.  Again,  the 
majority  of  Latin-American  countries  are  held  by  various  countries 
of  Europe  to  a  higher  degree  of  responsibility  for  injuries  inflicted  upon 
aliens  than  are  countries  like  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The  de- 
mand in  case  of  personal  violence  to  an  alien  takes  various  forms,  as 
has  been  observed  in  the  study  of  the  international  responsibility  of 
the  state.  Besides  a  claim  for  pecuniary  indemnity,  the  demand  may 
include  the  dismissal  of  delinquent  police,  the  punishment  of  guilty 
ofifenders,  and  the  institution  of  measures  considered  adequate  or 
hkely  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  offense.  In  the  Labaree  claim 
against  Persia,  the  demand  of  the  United  States  for  indemnity  was 
joined  to  a  condition  that  *'the  amount  of  the  indemnity  should  not 
be  recovered  by  special  tax,  or  by  other  device  or  pretext  ejcacted  from 
the  innocent  inhabitants  of  the  province."  ^  Only  upon  a  backward 
country  could  such  a  condition  be  imposed. 

'  For.  Rel.,  1905,  722,  723.  See  also  For.  Rel..  1904-1907,  under  Persia.  See 
peculiarly  onerous  conditions  impoeed  on  China  for  murder  ot  a  CHneBe  hoepital 
student  in  1898,  For.  Rel,.  1898,  191-200. 
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$  169.  Miscellaneous  Cases. 

In  the  case  of  ordinao'  contract  claims,  as  has  been  observed/  the  gov- 
enuoent's  interposition  is  usually  confined  to  the  use  of  good  offices  in 
bekalf  of  American  citizens*  The  circumst^ices  under  which  more 
Wgorous  measures  may  be  undertaken  have  been  fully  set  forth  in 
the  study  of  contractual  claims. 

The  Act  of  July  27,  1868  ^  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  President^ 

*o  case  an  American  citizen  is  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty  by  the 

'^^^thority  of  a  foreign  government,  to  demand  the  reasons  for  such 

^'^prisonment,  but  prohibited  his  use  of  the  military  or  naval  power 

*^'     the  government  to  obtain  his  release.     The  extent  to  which  the 

'■"Apartment  has  exerted  its  power  in  behalf  of  American  citizens  im- 

'^*"ison©d  abroad  will  be  considered  presently. 

The  Act  of  1868  also  provided  that  naturalized  citizens  are  entitled 
y^^  equal  protection  abroad  mth  native  citizens.  The  title  of  natural- 
^^^d  dtusens  abroad  to  claim  American  protection  is,  however,  largely 
^^ected  by  treaties  and  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907.  It  seems  de- 
^i*able  to  postpone  for  the  present  the  study  of  the  protection  accorded 
^-^^j  naturalized  citizens.^ 

Under  the  guano  acts,  American  citizens  who  discover  guano  are 
t^Totected  in  the  prosecution  of  their  enterprise,  which  extends,  how- 
^^er,  only  to  the  appropriation  and  removal  of  the  guano.* 

^  170.  Criminal  Proceedings  Abroad. 

In  cases  of  judicial  proceedings  against  a  citizen  held  under  criminal 
charges  the  government,  in  countries  where  civilized  justice  is  admin- 
istered, usually  confines  itself  to  securing  for  the  accused  the  guaranteed 
%yi  local  law  and  the  equality  of  treatment  with  natives  which  is  gener- 
ally provided  for  by  treaty.  Among  other  matters,  the  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  is  instructed  to  see  to  it  that  accused  persons  are  ap- 
prised of  the  spKJcific  oflfense  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  for  this 

'^ii^iro*  {f  112,  113. 

» 15  Stot.  L.  223:  For  Rel.,  1873, 11,  1189. 

•  See  ^Jl^,  11231  et^. 

«R.a,  §5570. 
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purpose  the  officer  may  seek  the  desired  information  from  the  local 
Ministn*  of  Foreign  Affairs.* 

When  citizens  are  arrested  on  shipboard  in  foreign  ports,  Ameriean 
consular  officers  have  no  authority  to  approve  or  tiisapprove  the  pro- 
ceeding. But  in  Latin-American  countries  a  custom  appears  to  have 
grown  up  not  to  cause  an  arreM  on  shipboard  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  the  minister  or  consul^  and  if  this  consent  is  refused,  the 
arrest  is  rarely  made.  Where  an  arrest  is  a!>out  to  be  made  in  an  ar- 
bitrary manner,  not  in  accordance  with  proper  action  under  legal 
process,  the  appropriate  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  is  instructed 
to  protest  ^ith  a  vigor  commensurate  ir^ith  the  threatened  unnecessary 
danger  to  life  or  property,  and  to  report  the  matter  to  his  government. 
Torture  inflicted  by  an  officer  of  justice  upon  an  American  citizen  ar- 
rested  on  suspicion,  to  extort  from  him  a  confession  of  guilt,  gave 
rise,  in  a  case  in  Venezuela,  to  a  demand  for  indemnity.^ 

The  government  may  protest  against  an  unduly  protracted  imprison- 
ment,^ and  request  an  early  trial  for  its  citizen.  It  may  ask  for  his 
release  on  bail,  where  the  cause  of  justice  is  thereby  equally  subserved, 
and  may^  if  the  quarters  in  which  he  is  detained  are  unsanitary,  request 
his  removal  to  more  comfortable  quarters.  This  has  occasionally 
been  done  in  some  of  the  countries  of  Latin-America.  At  the  trial, 
notwithstanding  frequent  differences  in  criminal  procedure  from  country 
to  country,  the  government  may  demand  that  its  accused  citizen  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  that  he  have  the  right 
to  be  heard  in  his  o%\ti  defense,  personally  or  by  counsel^ — in  other 
wordsj  that  he  have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  with  the  presumption 
of  innocence  surrounchng  him  until  his  guilt  is  established  by  competent 
and  sufficient  evidence,  and  that  the  law  be  applied  to  him  in  a  just 
and  equitable  manner.  To  assure  the  fairness  of  the  trial,  the  govern- 
ment may  send  a  consular  or  other  representative  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings."*   If  the  trial  has  been  unjust,  the  government  may  demand  a 

» Cases  in  Venezuela,  00  St.  Pap.  340,  For.  Rel,  1898,  1 137  et  seq.  The  Venezuelan 
Executive  Dt»cree  of  Nov.  13,  1912,  art.  1^  provides  for  giving  such  infornmtioa.  8 
A.  J,  1.  L.  (1914),  8uppL  175, 

»For.  ReU,  1884,  i>0 1. 

^  ibid.,  1901,  407-415. 

*  Cases  in  China,  71  8t.  Pap.  950,  Baty,  op.  cU,,  175,    Austria^Huogary  sent  &q 
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suspension  of  sentence,  or  if  an  unjust  conviction  was  obtained,  a  sus- 
pension of  execution.  In  the  cases  of  certain  sentences  impos#?d  upon 
American  citizens  by  a  court-martial  in  Cuba,  the  United  States  be- 
lieved the  sentences  to  have  been  unjust,  and  for  the  purjiose  of  en- 
abling it  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  in  the  matter,  asked  the  Spanish 
government  for  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  the  charges 
and  the  evidence,  and  for  information  as  to  the  opportunity  defend- 
ants had  to  defend  themselves  by  counsel  of  their  own  choice,  and  by 
examination  and  summoning  of  witnesses.  In  the  meantime,  a  sus- 
pension of  execution  was  demanded.^  The  government  will  also  in 
appropriate  cases  insist  that  no  cruel  or  unusual  punislmient  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  convicted  citizen.  On  several  occasions,  the  Department 
of  State  has  authorized  the  employment  of  the  good  offices  of  its  dip- 
lomatic representative  abroad  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  executive 
clemency  on  behalf  of  a  convicted  American  citizen.^  A  petition  for 
a  pardon  is  not,  however,  officially  presented. 

When  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen  in  connection  with  criminal 
proceedings  have  been  infringed,  the  government  may  present  a  claim 
for  a  denial  of  justice.  The  extent  of  the  reparation  demanded  naturally 
varies  with  the  gravity  of  the  oflFense  and  the  extent  of  the  injury. 
It  may  involve,  besides  a  claim  for  pecuniary  indemnity,  a  request  for 
the  removal  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  officer,  and  other  forms  of 
retribution  designed  to  serve  as  a  warning  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  offense. 


§  171.  Financial  Relief. 

The  government  is  frequently  called  upon  to  provide  financial  relief 
or  transportation  to  the  United  States  to  destitute  or  insane  iVmerican 
citizens  abroad.  Rxcept  in  the  case  of  destitute  seamen,  however, 
**  there  is  no  general  appropriation  or  authority  for  the  relief  by  a  dip- 
lomatic representative  of  a  distressed  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 

attorney  to  watch  the  trial  of  an  American  eherifl",  charged  with  coniplicity  id  caiigiiig 
the  killing  of  certain  Austrian  subjects  in  the  Latimer  riot  cases.  For.  KeL,  1898, 
111  d  »e^. 

»  Competitor  case  in  Cuha,  1890,  For.  Rel,  1896,  711-746.  See  abo  Mr.  Frel- 
iiighuyBen,  Sec^v  of  State,  to  Mr,  Lowell,  Dec.  11,  18S3»  For.  Rel.,  1883,  479. 

» Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §921. 
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for  fiimishing  him  transportation  home."  *  Various  governments  of 
Europe  make  provision  for  the  relief  by  consular  officers  of  their  indi- 
gent citizens  abroad,  and  in  1873,  President  Grant  urged  Congres, 
without  success,  to  grant  authority  for  the  extension  of  the  same  assist- 
ance to  American  citizens  abroad.*  The  United  States  adopts  the 
policy  of  taking  care  of  indigent  aliens  ^  as  of  indigent  natives,  although 
this  is  a  matter  laithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  The 
federal  government,  therefore,  makes  the  same  response  to  requests 
by  state  officials  to  secure  the  return  to  their  native  countries  of  aliens 
who  have  become  public  charges  as  it  does  to  requests  by  foreign  cx)un- 
tries  to  provide  for  bringing  back  to  this  country  destitute  American 
citizens  abroad,  namely,  that  as  there  are  no  government  funds  avail- 
able for  bringing  home  destitute  or  insane  American  citizens,  the 
United  States  cannot  ask  foreign  governments  to  assume  the  expense 
of  returning  their  indigent  nationals  in  this  country  to  their  original 
homes*  The  government,  however,  always  endeavors  to  conmiunicate 
the  needs  of  indigent  American  citizens  abroad  to  their  relatives  or 
friends  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  securing  relief  for  the  sufferers. 

The  United  States  cannot  insist  that  a  foreign  government  continue 
to  support  an  indigent  American  citizen  for  any  length  of  time,  nor 
can  it  raise  any  objection  to  his  being  deported  at  the  expense  of  the 
foreign  govermnent.  Similarly,  state  officials  and  institutions  cannot 
be  compelled  to  harbor  an  ah  en  who  has  become  a  public  charge.  The 
states  will  generally  comply  with  the  duties  of  humanity,  but  cannot 
be  prevented  from  ridding  themselves,  at  their  own  expense,  of  unde- 
sirable aliens  who  have  become  permanent  public  charges,  by  sending 
them  to  their  original  homes  abroad.  The  obligation  of  repatriation, 
possibly  the  strongest  right  and  duty  incident  to  nationality,  requires 
the  state  to  receive  its  own  citizen*     Some  foreign  countries,  e.  g,, 

^  Instructions  to  the  diplomatic  officers  of  the  U-  S.,  1897,  {  175*  For  the  provi- 
sions for  the  relief  of  deatitute  seamen  and  their  transportation  home,  see  Consular 
HegulatiODS^  1896,  arts,  xv  and  xvi. 

'  Annual  message  of  Dec.  2,  1873,  Richardson's  messages,  vii^  19L 
•  Moore^s  Dig,  III,  §  486,    An  exception  is,  of  course,  to  be  noted  in  the  case  of 
aliens  who  become  public  charges  within  three  years  after  their  adxnisBion.    Such 
aliens  may  lawfully  be  deported.    Section  20  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1907,  Bouv^ 
op,  cit.,  699. 
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Russia  and  Luxemborg,  provide  by  legislation  for  the  return  at  public 
expense  of  their  destitute  nationals  abroad. 

In  the  matter  of  providing  for  insane  persons,  the  states  of  the  Union 
provide  for  the  care  of  native  and  alien  insane.  The  United  States 
has  no  funds  to  reimburse  foreign  governments  for  the  expense  of 
maintaining  American  insane  persons  abroad,  and  the  states  of  which 
these  persons  were  residents,  when  called  upon,  have  usually  declined 
to  undertake  the  burden.  If  confined  in  an  asylum  abroad,  the  federal 
government  might  be  considered,  under  a  liberal  construction  of  the 
word  '* prisoner*'  as  entitled  to  use  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
prisoners,  pending  their  return »  for  the  care  of  incarcerated  insane  per- 
sons, pending  tlieir  deportation  to  the  United  States,  Up  to  the  present 
time,  however,  it  is  not  believed  that  the  fund  has  been  so  employed. 

The  practice  of  foreign  governments  in  regard  to  the  maintenance 
and  proteetion  of  their  destitute  or  insane  citizens  abroad  varies  greatly. 
By  treaty,  they  often  provide  for  the  reciprocal  care  of  their  respective 
pauper  citizens  or  for  their  repatriation  and  the  reimbursement  to  the 
other  countr>'  of  the  expense  of  the  temporary  maintenance  of  indigent 
citizens.  These  treatie.s  often  enter  into  details  concerning  the  expense 
of  hospital  treatment,  poor  relief,  accident  insurance,  and  similar  mat- 
ters. By  municipal  legislation,  various  degrees  of  protection  are  ex- 
tended to  their  own  indigent  citizens  abroad  and  to  destitute  aliens  at 
home.  In  the  case  of  their  insane  nationals,  Russia  and  Luxemburg 
appear  to  provide  for  repatriation  and  reknburse  the  foreign  country 
for  the  expense  of  their  maintenance;  Baden  pays  a  per  diem  and  re- 
patriates within  three  months;  Austria  pays  the  expenses,  but  only  if 
the  family  of  the  insane  person  is  in  a  position  to  make  reimbursement; 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Italy  repatriate  their  insane  subjects  but  do 
not  pay  the  expenses  of  their  maintenance  abroad;  whereas  Great 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands  follow  the  example  of  the  United  States 
by  neither  repatriating  nor  paying  expenses.* 

In  special  emergencies  the  government,  usually  by  Act  of  CongreaSi 
has  provided  for  the  relief  and  transportation  to  the  United  States 


*  The  practice  of  the  ooun tries  mentioned  is  that  followed  in  their  rektions  with 
Fhuioe.  Weiss,  2ud  &L,  H,  157;  Tchemoff,  35S-360.  It  may  be  that  treaties  with 
other  DDUQtnee  modify  this  practice. 
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of  destitute  American  citizens  abroad.  For  example,  Congress  appro- 
priated $50,000  in  1897  for  the  relief  of  destitute  Americans  in  Cuba/ 
to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  **in  the  purchase  and 
furnishing  of  food,  clothing  and  medicines  to  such  citizens,  and  for 
transporting  to  the  United  Stat^  such  of  them  as  so  desire  and  who 
are  without  means  to  transport  themselves/'  These  appropriations 
are  made  in  causes  where  considerable  numbers  of  citizens  are  in  want, 
rather  than  on  behalf  of  specific  individuals.  In  the  latter  cases,  the 
Congress  or  the  Department  of  State  very  rarely  extends  financial 
relief.  On  occasion,  when  an  American  citizen  is  on  trial  in  foreign 
courts,  and  when  the  case  seems  meritorious,  the  Department  has 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  small  sums  for  counsel  to  defend  him.^ 
Similarly,  where  an  outrage  has  been  committed  upon  an  American 
citizt^n  abroad,  the  Department  has  authorized  the  American  consul 
to  spend  a  small  amount  to  aid  in  findbg  the  guilty  offenders.^  Without 
special  instructions  from  the  Department,  a  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer  has  no  authority  to  advance  sums  for  the  relief  of  American 
citizens  abroad,"* 

» J,  Res,  11,  May  24,  1897,  30  Stat.  L.  220.  S«^  abo  For.  Hcl,  1898,  908-1000. 
For  relief  to  destitute  Americans  in  Panama,  18H9,  see  Moore's  Dig,  111,  800.  See 
also  J.  Re«,  342,  Aug.  12,  1912,  $100,000,  for  transporting  citizens  flwing  from  threat- 
ened danger  in  Mexico,  37  Stat.  L.  641;  J.  Res.  47,  Aug.  21,  1912,  $20,tMM>,  for  sub- 
sistence  of  fleeing  citizens,  37  SUL  L.  <543;  J.  Res.  10,  Sept.  J6»  1913.  $100,000  for 
relief  and  transp*)rtation  of  dostituU^  Amcricimfi  in  Mo-xico,  38  Stat.  L.  238.  Act  of 
June  23,  1913,  3H  Stat.  L.  30,  reimbursing  Mexican  North westx^m  Ry.  for  transporla- 
tJon  expense.^.  J.  Res,  30  and  31,  Aug,  3  and  Aug.  5,  1914,  appropriating  $250,000 
and  $2,500,000,  respectively  for  relieX,  prok^ction  and  transportation  of  Americao 
citizens  in  Eyropean  war  area,  38  Stat.  L.  776,  mth  a  proviso  for  reimbursement,  if 
financially  able.  See  Dept.  of  State  circulars  on  relief,  August,  1914^  and  e-xeeutive 
order  of  August  5,  1014,  No.  2012, 

*  E.  g.,  Gendrot's  case,  For.  Rel.,  ISm,  271. 

'Gourd  case  in  Mexico,  Octobt^r,  1913.  In  the  Waller  caae  in  France,  in  1896, 
the  Ambassador  was  instnicted  to  fumiah  security  for  costs  in  case  Waller  desired  to 
bring  an  actii>n  against  Franc*  or  an  individual  in  the  French  courts.  The  U.  S,  also 
furniahed  Waller  and  his  family  with  t^uhsistonce  wid  tran«i>ortation.  H.  Doc.  225, 
54th  Cong,,  1st  scsa.,  For.  Rel,  1895»  I,  251  et  acq.  The  U.  S.  has  no  funds  to  pay 
expenses  of  sending  witnes&es  abroad  to  testify  in  proceedings  against  assailants  of 
American  citizens.  Balano  case,  1913.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by 
Sen.  Weeks  to  have  the  U.  S.  refund  expenses  incurred  in  sending  witnesses  to  Mar^ 
tinique. 

iCoDsular  Regukttons,  1S96,  S  360, 
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The  inability  of  the  government  to  pay  the  ransom  demanded  by 
the  brigands  who  captured  Miss  EUen  M.  Stone  in  Turkey  in  1901 
induced  the  Department  to  persuade  private  persons  to  raise  the  money 
by  popular  subscription,  under  a  promise  to  endeavor  to  obtain  reim- 
bursement from  a  foreign  government,  if  one  could  be  held  responsible, 
aod  if  not,  to  urge  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  reimbursing  the 
subscribers.    As  it  was  decided  that  no  foreign  government  could  be 
held  responsible,  the  President  recommended  a  Congressional  appro- 
priation, but  up  to  the  present  time  the  moral  obligation  of  the  gov- 
^rrunent  to  make  reimbursement  has  not  been  fulfilled.^    In  the  cases 
of  Col.  Synge  and  Mr.  Suter  captured  in  Turkey  in  1881  by  brigands, 
^^d  held  for  ransom,  the  British  government  paid  a  large  ransom  in 
^^<!h  case,   but  demanded  reimbursement  from  Turkey  because  of 
^tirkey's  neglect  in  taking  proper  steps  to  suppress  brigandage.    In 
trying  these  sums,  the  British  government  decided  not  to  advance 
^^oney  in  the  future  for  the  ransom  of  British  subjects.^ 

MEASURE   OF  DAMAGES 

^  172.  Direct  and  Indirect  Damage. 

In  systems  of  private  law,  the  measure  of  damages  is  usually  the 
Xirhole  amount  of  the  loss  which  is  the  natural  result  of  the  injury  in- 
dcted,  including,  therefore,  both  damnum  emergens  and  liUTum  cessans. 
International  law,  however,  has  provided  no  fixed  measure  by  which 
<iamage8  may  be  assessed,  but  in  this  respect  has  followed  the  Roman 
and  the  civil  law  in  vesting  wide  discretionary  powers  in  the  judge  or 
arbitrator.    The  examination  of  a  large  number  of  arbitral  decisions 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  is  not  charged  with  responsibility 
for  indirect  damages  to  the  same  extent  as  private  individuals,  the 
criterion  of  allowance  depending  largely  upon  whether  they  are  proxi- 
mate or  remote,  reasonably  certain  or  speculative  and  consequential. 
The  subject  may  best  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  various  types 
of  cases. 
The  first  great  case  in  which  the  distinction  between  direct  and  in- 

>  Sen.  Doc.  29,  63rd  Cong.,  let  sees.,  President's  message,  March  26,  1908.    See 
Coogreflsional  Record,  62nd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  v.  48,  No.  218,  Aug.  23,  1912. 

>  72  St.  Pap.  1167,  1175.    See,  however,  supra,  p.  220,  note  1. 
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direct  elaims  received  thorough  consideration  was  that  of  the  Alabama 
arbitration  before  the  Geneva  tribunal,  in  which  Count  Selopis,  for 
the  arbitrators,  expressed  the  opinion  that  upon  general  principles  of 
international  law  the  indirect  claims,  arising  out  of  (1)  the  loss  due  to 
the  transfer  of  the  American  merchant  marine  to  the  British  flag; 
(2)  the  enhanced  payments  of  insurance;  and  (3)  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  and  the  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  war  and  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  did  not  constitute  good  foundation  for  an  award  of  dam- 
ages between  nations,^  This  awards  including  the  finding  that  ''pros- 
pective earnings  cannot  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  compensation, 
inasmuch  as  they  depend  in  their  nature  upon  future  and  uncertain 
contingencies/'  has  been  regarded  as  a  reliable  precedent  by  numerous 
other  arbitral  tribunals,  which  have  disallowed  indirect  claims  baaed 
upon  loss  of  anticipated  profits,  loss  of  credit,  and  similarly  consequen- 
tial elements  of  loss.^ 

'  Moore's  Arb.  623,  546,  658;  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  999.  See  Ralston,  J.  H.,  Interna^ 
tional  arbitral  law,  ch.  IX,  mid  Moore's  Arb.,  cb.  LXX  in  which  a  good  fioUection  of 
awards  relating  to  the  question  of  damages  may  be  found.  The  London  Naval  Con- 
ference of  1908-1909  decided  to  lay  down  no  rules  on  the  question  of  direct  and  in- 
direct damagee,  but  to  leave  the  whole  question  of  mdemnity  to  the  prize  court. 
Renault's  Report  on  Baflis  12,  Annexe  US,  Cd.  4555  (Misc.  No.  5),  19()9,  338-339. 

*  E.  g,f  Tnb\mal  between  Great  Britain  and  France  of  July  23, 1873,  art,  IV,  dealing 
with  British  mineral  oil  claims,  63  St.  Pap.  207  et  seq,;  65  ibid.  426;  Moore's  Arb. 
4938;  La  Fonfoiine,  Pasicrisie  int.,  200.  CommiaaioQ  "shall  throw  out  claims  con- 
cerning indirect  loesea  or  damages,"  etc.,  art.  3  of  protocol  of  arbitration  between 
France  and  Haiti,  Sept.  10,  1913;  Suppl  to  8  A.  J.  L  L.  (1914),  145;  Baldwin  (U.  S.) 
V.  MexicOj  Apr.  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  2864  (whether  loss  of  profits  in  a  direct  and 
immediate  injur>'  held  to  depend  on  local  [Mexican]  law);  Brig  William  (U.  8.)  p. 
Mexico,  Apr.  11^  1839,  ibid,  4226  (prospective  profits  when  vessel  w^ringfuUy  detained 
disallowed);  Mitchell  (U.  S.)  n.  Mexico,  ibid,  4227;  Hammaken  (J.  S.)  t?.  Mexico, 
July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3471  (conBec|uential  damages  considered  of  an  uncertain  and  im- 
ablative  nature).  See  also  Brooks  (U.  S.)  ik  Mexico,  ibid.  4310;  Alabama  awaiti, 
ibid,  658  (prospective  earnings  deemed  to  depend  upon  future  and  unoertain  con- 
tingencies); Salvador  Commercial  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Salvador,  Dee.  19,  1901,  For.  Rel., 
1902,  857,  872  (''probable  future  profits  of  the  undertaking*'  disallowed);  Rudloff 
(U.  S.)  u.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  182,  198  (loss  of  expected  profits  of  a 
buBinees  venture,  because  unable  to  show  that  profits  would  have  been  made,  dis- 
allowed); De  Caro  (Italy) ««.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston^  810  (average  profits 
disallowed  J  when  other  causes,  e,  g.,  land  warfare,  might  have  prevented  them); 
Kunhardt  fU.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  63,  69  (loae  of  profits  due  to 
civil  commotions);  Poggioli  (Italy)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  ibid.  847  {disallowed» 
as  indirect  and  uncertain,  a  claim  for  threats  against  claimants'  debtors,  inducing 
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Acts  of  Congress  authorizing  domestic  commissions  to  distribute 
ititemational  awards  have  followed  the  general  rule  excluding  antici- 
pated profits  and  indirect  losses  from  consideration  as  elements  of 
damage.  Thus,  the  Act  of  June  23,  1874  establishing  the  first  Court 
of  Commissioners  of  Alabama  Claims  confined  the  court's  jurisdiction 
to  claims  "directly  resulting ''  from  damage  caused  by  the  so-called 
insurgent  cruisers.*  A  similar  jurisdictional  clause  is  contained  in 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1901,  creating  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commis- 
sion,^ and  in  the  Joint  Resolution  authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
adjudicate  claims  against  the  Chinese  Indemnity  fund.^  Ekimestic 
commissions  have  reached  the  same  conclusion  without  specific  direc- 
tion from  Congress,'* 


them  to  refuse  to  pay  their  debts);  Costn  Rica  Packet  ^Gt.  Brit,)  w.  Netherlands, 
May  16,  1895,  Moore's  Arb.  4948;  Colombia  u.  The  Cauca  Co.,  190  U.  S.  524,  531. 
Rule  2  of  the  Nicaraguan  MLxeti  Claims  Commission  of  1911  provided  that  the 
"Government  m  not  reeponsible  for  lucro  cesante  (unaccruixi  or  uncollected  profita), 
or  iudu^ct  damages  suffered  in  bufiiness  as  a  consequence  of  war.  Tchemoff,  op,  cU,^ 
346-349;  Leval,  op.  cif,,  §§  66  ei  seq.  Doctrinal  note  on  Don  Pacifico  case  in  Lapra- 
delle  and  Politic*  Eecueil,  I,  595,  in  which  case  consequential  damages  were  collected 
by  Great  Britain,   For,  Ilel,  1872,  244^246, 

*  Act  of  June  23,  1874,  J  H,  18  Stat.  L.  247.  This  clause  was  held  to  exclude  a 
claim  for  loss  of  cateh  in  consequence  of  a  vessel  being  driven  away  from  the  scene 
of  whahng  operations.  Gannett  v,  U.  S.,  Moore*s  Arb.  4293.  For  other  claims  con- 
sidered Bs  indirect  injuries  see  Hynemaa  tK  IL  8.,  ihiji.  4292,  Davis  Rep.  45;  Phillips 
V.  U.  S.,  Davis'  Rep.  56;  Haskina  t\  U.  H,,  Moore's  Arb.  43(K3  (vo8si:4  ran  on  bar 
and  caught  fire  while  attempting  to  escape  from  the  Shefiandoah) ;  Gannett  v.  U,  8., 
No.  1321,  ibid.  4305.  The  Act  of  June  5,  1882  (22  Stat.  U  98)  creating  the  second 
court  to  distribute  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury  was  given  juriadiction  over  indirect 
claims  ariKing  out  of  '*the  pajinent  of  prcmiiiras  for  war  risks/'  Moore's  Arb.  4653^ 
4660. 

'  Section  11,  31  Stat.  L.  879.  "Award  shall  b«  only  for  the  ,  .  .  actual  and  direct 
damage.  ,  .  ,  Remote  and  prospective  damages  shall  not  be  awarded."  See  Firicf 
of  U.  S.  in  Tolon,  No.  134,  June  8,  1904  on  "loss  of  prospective  profits  and  earnings.** 

» S.  J.  R,  29,  May  25,  1908,  35  SUt.  L.  577,  ''excluding  merely  speculative  claima 
and  elements  of  damage."  See  American  Trading  Co.  i>,  Chinese  Indemnity  Fund,  47 
Ct.  CI.  563,  568, 

•  The  commission  imdex  the  treaty  with  France  of  July  4,  1831  held  that  captured 
American  "property"  excluded  allowance  for  commissions,  profits,  wages  of  seamcai 
and  a  variety  of  contingent  interests.  Moore'a  Arb.  4472;  Van  Ness  con^'^cntion  of 
Feb,  17,  1834,  Act  of  Congress*  June  7,  1836,  Commissioner  Henry *8  Final  Report, 
Moore's  Arb.  4642,  4545;  The  Peruvian  indemnity  of  March  17,  1841,  Act  of  Con- 
gresB,  Aug.  8»  1846,  9  Stat.  L.  80;  Smith  and  Tracy,  Moore's  Arb.  4597;  Macedonian^ 
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Speculative/  conjectural,  and  remote^  daraag<^  have  unifonnJy 
been  disallowed  by  claims  comiimBions. 

§  173,  Circumstances   under  which   Claims  for  Indirect   Damages 
Allowed. 

Notwithstanding  numerous  decisions  which  may  be  found  to  the 
effect  that  indirect  losses  do  not  constitute  recoverable  elements  of 
damage,  arbitral  courts  have  nevertheless  attempted  in  many  cas^ 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  indirect  losses  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  certain,  e.  g.^  the  profits  of  an  established  business,  and  in- 
diret^t  losses  which  are  speculative,  ima^ative  and  incapable  of  com- 
putation.^   The  allowance  of  the  former  class  of  claims  may  indeed 


ibid.  4603;  Chinese  indemnity  under  treaty  of  Nov.  8,  1858,  Act  of  March  3,  1859, 
U  Stat.  L,  408,  Rejwjrt  of  Commisaionera,  Moore's  Arb.  4628, 

« TauBftig  (U.  HJ  V,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3472;  Mora  and  Ar»nK» 
ai  SJ  tK  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid.  3783;  Oliva  (Italy)  t^.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13.  1903, 
Ralston  t  781, 

«  Grant  (Gt.  BntO  v.  U.  8.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  162  (deetruction  of  business); 
Pelletier  (U.  8.)  i^.  Haiti,  May  24, 1884,  Moore's  Arb.  1779  (alleged  loas  of  investmenu»> 
of  real  estate,  and  claims  in  consequence  of  his  imprisonment);  Dix  (C.  S,)  p,  Vciie- 
Bueitt,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralstonp  7  (sale  of  c-attlo  at  inadequate  pnce,  owiag  to  revolu- 
tion); Oliva  (Italy)  t\  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  IIHK),  lUlston,  782  (sale  of  business  at  re- 
duced  prire  tf»  enable  claimant  to  enter  on  a  con ceasion-eon tract  with  the  gov^enmientr 
— Urn  tiianv  elements  may  have  contribute*!  t-o  reduce  price) ;  Valentiner  (Gcrmaiiy) 
tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Rakton,  564  and  PlanttM2:en  Gescllschaft,  ibid,  631  (k» 
of  crop  owing  to  draft  of  claimant's  laborers);  Monnot  (U.  S.)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb,  17, 
1903,  EalstOD,  171  (loss  of  business  pro^peeta);  Bischoff  (Germany)  ik  VetiesUfetA, 
Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid,  581  (injury  to  btistne^  resulting  from  unreasonable  deientton  of 
property  lawfully  seized);  Larrieu  r.  V.  S.,  No.  408,  Span.  Tr.  CI.  Com.,  Briefs  XXIV, 
138;  Sen.  Doe.  10,  58feh  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  (Sec'y  Hay  on  loss  of  traffic  and  biisinf?^m  by 
cable  company,  whose  cable  was  cut  as  an  operation  of  war).  Section  1 1  of  Art  of 
Mar.  2,  190I,  31  Stat.  L.  S7l>;  Rudloff  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  I'.KKi,  Ralston, 
182,  198  {dictum)  and  Poggiidi  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela*  ibid.  847,  870  (loss  of  credit  too 
remot(%  indefinit-e  and  unceitain;  but  see  Irene  Roberta*  case  (XL  S.)  v.  Veaesuela, 
ibid,  144,  and  May  fU.  S.)  v,  Guatemala,  Feb.  23,  imiO,  For.  ReL.  1900,  648.  654. 
Moore^s  Djk*  VI,  731.  where  under  exceptional  circimistances  loss  of  credit  allowed 
as  element  of  damage).  Cliina  commi.ssioneTs  imder  Boxer  indemnity  disaUowed 
claims  based  upon  "general  iiittjruption  of  bueineas."  American  Trading  C^.  i'. 
Chini^e  Indemnity  Fund,  47  Ct.  CI  5m,  568. 

'  Such  a  distinction  was  drawn  by  l^mpire  Lieber  in  Rice  (U.  S.)  w.  Mexico.  July  4, 
1808,  Moore's  Arb.  3248  idiclum);  Mora  and  Arango  (U.  S.)  p.  Spain.  Feb,  12,  ISn, 
^d.  3783  {dictum);  Rudloff  (U.  S.)  u.  Venexuek,  Feb.  17,  1903,  RaJaton,  182.  VM 
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be  reconcilerl  with  the  disallowance  of  the  latter  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  proximate  results  of  the  original  wrongdoing  and  were  pre- 
sumably or  constructively  T;%4thin  the  contemplation  of  the  parties. 
An  examination  of  numerous  cases  in  which  such  incidental  losses  have 
been  allowed  as  elcmeots  of  damage  discloses  a  wide  range  of  factors 
and  the  exercise  of  a  wide  discretion  on  the  part  of  arbitrators,^  While 
probable  future  profits  may  with  some  reason  be  disallowed,  they 
may  propt^rly  be  taken  into  consideration  in  computing  the  value  of 
a  franchise  or  concession  which  has  been  unlawfully  or  arbitrarily 
cancelled.'' 

Expenses  incurred  in  the  presentation  and  prosecution  of  a  claim 
have  in  many,  although  not  in  all  eases,  been  allowed  as  recoverable 

{didum);  Salvador  Commercial  Co.  (U.  S.)  v,  Salvador,  Dee.  19,  1901,  For.  Rel, 

1902,  872.    See  also  Brooks  ( U.  8.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  isas,  Moore's  Arb.  4309. 

*  Loss  of  employment  arising  out  of  illegal  imprisonment  (Gahagan,  V,  S,,  v,  Mex- 
ico, Apr,  11,  1839^  Moore 'a  Arb.  3240).  Loss  of  business  retsulting  from  wrongful 
airest  (Canty,  Gt.  Brit.,  v.  U,  S.,  May  8,  1B71,  ihid.  3309).  Proximate  and  direct 
consequences  of  wron|i:ful  seizure  of  property,  including  a  reasonable  profit  (Smith, 
U,  B.,  IK  Mexico,  Apr.  11,  1839,  Mi,  3374;  Monnot,  LL  S,,  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1*103, 
Ralston,  170).  "FuU  compensation"  for  the  injury  incurred  (Barque  Jofitr^^  LL  S., 
IP.  Great  Britain,  Feb.  8,  1853,  ibid.  3049).  Cheek  (U.  S.)  rr.  Siam,  July  6,  1897,  ibid. 
1899,  award  5068  (value  of  concession  estimated  by  annual  yield).  Profits  allowed 
in  the  fonu  of  interest  (Brenner,  U.  8,,  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3134),  Loss  of 
prosjwclive  output  of  mincSj  where  there  was  an  iissured  market  (Martini,  Italy,  tK 
Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  B19;  but  see  Duffield,  Umpire,  in  Oriuoeo  .Asphalt 
Co.,  Germany,  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid.  586,  589,  who  only  allowed  interest 
on  the  amount  for  which  the  product  of  the  niine  would  have  mAd  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  operations,  r/.  Ralston,  International  arbitral  law,  170).  " Derangement  of 
[elaimant^sj  plans,  int-erference  ivith  his  favorable  prospects,  his  loss  of  credit  and 
business'*  (Irene  Roberta,  U,  8.,  tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  !903,  Ralston,  142,  145). 
Two  years'  loss  of  time,  suspeuBion  of  credit,  gnive  anxiety  of  mind,  and  prtjfits 
which  woukl  have  been  earned  had  not  the  Government  prevented  performance  of 
the  contract  (May,  U.  S.,  v.  Guatemala,  Feb.  23,  19<X1,  For.  Rel.,  1900,  648,  654, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  731).  Conrtequenccs  of  unlawful  det4?ntion  of  vessel,  e.  ^.,  repairs, 
wag66  of  c-aptain  and  crew  (Orinoco  Asphalt  Co.,  Germany,  p.  Venezuela,  Feb,  13, 

1903,  Ralston,  588).  Loss  and  destruction  of  crops  during  period  of  (^mpulsory  aban- 
donment of  plantation  (Poggioh,  Italy,  v.  Vene^ueia,  Feti.  13,  !9(]3,  Ralston ^  870; 
Irene  Roberts,  U.  S.^  *>.  Veneauela,  ibid.  145),  Loss  of  proapwtive  catch  when  fishing 
vessels  were  im proper l}^  t»rdcred  out  of  fishing  grounds  before  end  of  season,  infra , 
p.  42L 

'  Salvador  Commercial  Co.  (U.  8.)  v,  Salvador,  Dec.  19,  1901,  For.  Rel.,  1902,  872. 
See  olao  Navigation  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  148  U.  S.  312. 
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elements  of  damage.^    When  disallowed,  the  refusal  may  be  justified 
on  the  ground  that  as  a  general  rule  of  municipal  law  the  costs  and 
expenses  of  litigation  other  than  the  usual  and  ordinary  court  costs 
are  not  recoverable  in  an  action  for  damages,  and  this  ground  has  in     i 
certain  cases  been  expressly  advanced,-    It  will  have  been  noted,  bow-    *• 
ever,  that  most  arbitrators  in  the  allowance  of  costs  and  expenses  have 
been  governed  by  equitable  considerations  rather  than  by  this  tech — 
nical  rule  of  law* 

It  will  have  become  apparent  from  the  foregoing  endeavor  to  draw^ 
a  distinction  between  proximate  and  remote  damages,  that  notwith — 
standing  the  general  agreement  as  to  the  principle,  international  tri— 
bunals  in  its  application   meet   the  same  difficulty  encountered  hy 
municipal  courts^  when  attempting  to  draw  a  line  between  injuries 
and  losses  which  are  sufficiently  proximate  and  those  which  are  too 
remote  to  be  the  foundation  of  an  action.    On  the  other  hand,  inter- 
national tribunals  do  not  necessarily  apply  the  rule  of  municipal  courts 


*  Allowed  in  Baldwin  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Moore- s  Arb.  3235»  3240; 
Augusta  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  4347  (including  expenses  of  translation);  Potter,  ibid. 
4227;  Mitchell,  ibid.  4228  and  Comp.  G^n.  dea  Asphaltes  (Gt.  Brit,)  p,  Vene^ueU, 
Feb-  13,  lEKXi,  Rakton,  .331  (expenses  of  Inumlation) ;  Slcts&n  (U.  S.)  i^  Mexico,  July  4, 
18<i8,  Moore's  Arb.  3131  (oost  of  printing);  Richter  (Ge-rmany)  v.  VenesyeJa,  Feb*  13, 
1903^  RalBton,  575  (cost  of  t^aking  additional  tofitimony  as  directed  by  conmuBBicm); 
Louisa  (U.  8.)  tK  Mexico,  Apr*  11,  1839,  Moo^e^H  Arb.  4325  (expenses  incurred  in  ef- 
forts to  obtain  payment);  Poggioli  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela^  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  S71 
(expenaeB  incident  to  submission  of  claim  and  to  defense  agmnst  wrongful  charges); 
Aebeooa  Adarm  (U.  8  J  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb,  2770  (expenses  incurred 
to  secure  release  of  wrongfully  detained  vessel);  May  (LL  B.)  t\  Guatemala,  Fob.  23, 
1900,  For.  Rel,  1900,  648,  654,  Moore^s  Dig.  VI,  731;  Cheek  (U.  8.)  v.  Siam,  July  6, 
1897,  Moore's  Arb.  5068;  Cosia  Rica  Packet  {GU  Brit,)  t^.  Netherlands,  May  16,  1895, 
ibid,  4948  (expenses  of  reeover>');  Salvador  Commercial  Co.  (IJ.  SJ  v.  Salvador, 
Dec.  19,  1901,  For.  Rel,,  1902,  872  (attorney *&  fees,  and  other  coets);  Act  of  June  23, 
1874  (attoroey's  fees)* 

*  Valentiner  (Germany)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  562, 565  and  Biachoff, 
ibid.  581.  Sec  also  Orr  and  Laubenheimer  (U.  S.)  y.  Nicaragua,  Mar,  t32j  1900,  For. 
Rel.,  1900,  826  and  Afamnic  (U.  S.)  u.  Spain,  Moore's  Arb.  1069  (attorney's  fees  dis- 
allowed);  Bronner  (U.  J!:^.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb,  3135  (sjiecial  circum- 
stances governed) ;  Feuilletaii  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralstoo,  40C; 
British  naineral  oil  ckims  (Gt,  Brit,)  v.  Finance,  July  23,  1873,  art.  4,  Moore's  Afb. 
4939. 

*  8  Amer.  and  Eng,  Encyc.  of  Law  (2nd  ed,),  563;  Scott  v,  Hunter,  46  Pa.  St.  192; 
Smith  V.  Telegraph  Co.,  83  Ky,  104, 
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to  the  effect  that  a  claimant  must,  so  far  as  possible,  be  placed  in  the 
same  condition  as  he  would  have  been  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed without  interference.^  While  there  is  a  tendency,  notably  in 
contract  cases,  to  follow  the  rule  of  mimicipal  courts  that  where  profits 
may  fairly  be  computed  they  may  be  recovered,  it  cannot  be  said 
'that  there  has  been  any  close  pbservance  of  the  rule  on  the  part  of 
international  tribimals. 

§  174.  Punitive  or  Exemplary  Damages. 

Punitive  or  exemplary  damages  have  been  demanded  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  numerous  cases  where  the  injury  to  its 
citizens  consisted  in  a  violent  and  inexcusable  attack  upon  their  lives 
or  property,  where  the  defendant  government  seemed  criminally  de- 
linquent, or  where  the  citizen  occupied  a  position  carrying  national 
dignity,  such  as  a  consul.  Such  outrages  have  been  frequent  in  back- 
ward coimtries  such  as  China,  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  size  of  the  in- 
demnity demanded  varying  according  to  the  circumstances.^  As 
already  noted,  the  reparation  demanded  may  assume  forms  other  than 
that  of  a  mere  pecuniary  indemnity.  Arbitral  commissions,  while  often 
apparently  taking  into  consideration  the  seriousness  of  the  offense  and 
the  idea  of  punishment  in  fixing  the  amount  of  an  award,  have  gener- 
ally regarded  their  powers  as  limited  to  the  granting  of  compensatory, 
rather  than  exemplary,  damages.  In  some  cases,  they  have  in  dida 
considered  that  there  was  in  a  given  case  no  justification  for  the  award 
of  punitive  damages,  indicating  thereby  that  they  might,  in  an  appro- 
priate case,  have  awarded  exemplary  damages.' 

§  176.  Maritime  Torts. 

In  the  case  of  maritime  torts,  a  long  line  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  has  established  the  rule  that  the  anticipated  profits  of  a  voyage 

*  U.  8.  9.  Smith,  94  U.  S.  214,  218;  Railroad  Co.  v.  Howard,  13  Howard,  307; 
Howaid  9.  SUllwell  Tool  Mfg.  Co.,  139  U.  S.  199;  Anvil  Mining  Co.  v.  Humble,  153 
U.  S.  540. 

«See,  «.  g.,  The  Boxer  indemnity  of  1900,  For.  Rel.,  1901,  Appendix;  Murder  of 
French  and  German  consuls  in  Salonica,  1876,  65  St.  Pap.  949;  Lienchou  riot  case, 
1904,  For.  ReL,  1906,  pp.  308,  319. 

<  Torrey  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  162;  Metzger  (Germany)  v. 
VeoesueU,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid.  578. 
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terminated  bj^  wrongful  seizure  or  destroction  of  the  vessel  or  cargo 
are  not  a  proper  element  of  damage,^  but  that  the  measure  of  damage 
is  '*the  full  value  of  the  property  injured  or  destroyed/*  -  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  taking  the  actual  prime  cost  of  the  cargo  and  vessel  with 
interest  thereon,  including  the  insurance  actually  paid  and  such  ex- 
penses as  are  necessarily  sustained.^ 

lender  a  general  rule  of  the  law  of  carriers,  the  proper  measure  of 
damages  is  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  and  place  where  the 
carrier  has  contracted  to  deliver  them.  The  commission  under  arti- 
cle VII  of  the  treaty  of  1794  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  which  provided  for  "adequate**  and  *'full  and  complete^'  com- 
ix^nsatioii  held  ^  that  the  mea^^ure  of  damages  for  the  unlawful  seizure 
of  cargo  was  "the  net  value  of  the  cargo  at  its  port  of  destination  at 
such  time  as  the  vessel  would  probably  have  arrived  there/'  in  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  merchandise  plus  the  net  profits  if  the  voyage 


»  Del  Col  V.  .Vmold,  3  DtiU.  333;  The  Lively,  1  Gall.  325-  The  Anna  Maria,  2  ^Tieat. 
327;  The  Amiahk  Nancy,  3  Wheat.  560;  La  AmisUid  de  Rues,  5  Wheat,  385,  38*J; 
The  Apolhn,  0  Wheat.  362.  Loss  of  frei|E:hts  were  regarded  iis  pnjspective  profits  and 
disallowed  in  Canada  (U,  8.)  v.  Brazil,  Mar.  14,  1870,  Moore's  .\j-h,  17:J3,  1746;  ,4^- 
barm  award,  ibid,  658,  and  again^  not  gross  freight,  but  only  net  freight,  admiflsible. 
Papers  relating?  to  treaty  of  Washington,  IV,  43,  Boym,  Monmmith  and  HUja  {GU 
Britt)  i>.  LT.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Frazer'a  opinion,  Male's  Rep.  252.  Iteasonable  eiirnings 
were  allowed  in  the  Ma^onw  (U.  S.)  *'.  Spain,  award  June  27,  1S85,  Moore's  Arb, 
1055,  1066;  CoL  Lloyd  AnpinwaU  ill  S,)  tK  Spain,  award  Nov.  15,  1S70,  ibid.  1007. 
1014.  But  see  jxs  to  freights  allowe<j.  tlie  Highlander  and  Jubtz  Sfuyw  p.  U.  8.,  Aet  of 
June  23,  1S74^  I\Ioore's  Arb,  4272,  Meaning  of  net  freight  was  defined  in  Winged 
Racer,  iind.  4260,  as  foOows:  from  the  freight  which  a  vessel,  when  destroyed,  waa 
engaged  in  earning,  must  be  dedueted  the  expenw^  whtuh  would  thereafter  have 
been  inciUTed  if  the  voyage  had  been  successfully  aeeomplishtHi.  Earning?  of  a 
return  voyage  were  considered  '*  prospective  earnings,"  Colby  v,  U*  S.,  Moore's  Arb, 
428S;  Taylor  v,  U,  S„  No,  1942,  ibid.  4290. 

» Del  Col  t',  Arnold,  3  Dall,  333;  The  Ajwllon,  9  WhejiL  362  (coUiaion);  Smith  v. 
Condry,  1  Howard,  28  (actual  damage  at  time  and  place  of  injury,  and  not  probable 
profits  at  deetinalion).  See  Telegraph  and  Vaughn,  14  Wall.  258;  Ocean  Qn^en,  5 
Blatch,  493;  RelMccu  Adafm  (U.  S,)  n.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2770  (ac- 
tual value  of  vessel  sei^^ed  plus  3  months*  interest), 

»  The  Charming  Betsy,  2  Cranch,  64. 

*  Betsey  (U.  8.)  u.  Great  Britain,  Nov.  19,  1794,  Moore's  Arb.  4205,  421G;  This 
Nepturte,  ibid,  4215,  4217,  See  also  Rutherforth,  Inst,  of  natural  law,  I,  p,  405,  §  5, 
cited  in  the  Betsey  (Moore's  Arb.  4206)  to  the  effect  that  lost  profits  are  a  proper 
element  of  damage. 
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not  !>een  interropted.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the 
prevailing  rule  in  fixing  the  measure  of  damages  for  cargo  unlawfully 
seized  has  been  to  take  the  cost  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion plus  a  reasonable  percentage  for  profit.  This  rule  was  followed 
in  the  case  of  Ferrer  ik  Mexico,  the  award  embracing  the  value  of  the 
merchandise  at  the  place  of  shipmentj  the  cost  of  its  transportation 
and  ten  per  cent  profit  on  the  value,  according  to  the  practice  of  prize 
courts.' 

Several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  fishing  and  scaling  vessels 
have  been  unlawfully  prevented  from  plying  their  industrj'^  by  being 
wrongfully  ordered  from  the  fishing  grounds.  The  question  as  to 
whether  such  vessels  are  entitled  to  damages  for  loss  of  prospective 
catch  was  fully  discussed  in  the  eiises  of  certain  American  sealing  vessels 
ordered  out  of  the  Behring  Sea  by  Russian  cruisers  in  the  early  nineties, 
and  in  the  argiunents  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  before 
the  Behring  Sea  Claims  Commission,  The  claims  of  the  American 
vessels  against  Russia  were  submitted  to  the  late  Professor  T.  M.  C. 
Asser  as  arbitrator  and  in  all  but  one  of  the  cases,  he  estimated  the 
damages  by  the  average  catch  of  the  season^  making  an  allow^ance 
for  the  prospective  catch  of  which  the  vessels  had  been  deprived.^ 

1  Ferrer  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  186S,  Moore'a  Arh.  2721,  The  rule  of  the  Britinh 
admiralty  court  in  the  case  of  provision  cargoes  seiaed  uader  the  orders  of  April, 
1795,  was  to  allow  the  invoice  price  plus  10  per  cejit.  See  the  Betsey  i\  Great  Britain, 
Nov.  19,  1794,  Moore's  Arb.  4208. 

In  the  case  of  goods  destroy ed  by  the  Confederate  cruisers,  adjudicated  by  the 
ecmrt  of  commissioners  of  Ahhama  claims^  the  measure  of  damages  was  deemed  the 
value  of  the  goods  at  the  tiine  and  place  of  shipment,  with  charges  aiid  marine  in- 
surance actually  paid^  with  interest  on  the  aggregate  thus  produced  from  the  time  of 
shipment  to  the  date  of  destruction,  at  6  per  cent.  Wiriged  Racer  v,  U»  8.,  Act  of 
June  23,  1874,  Moore's  Arb.  4242,  The  court  was  prohibited  from  making  allowance 
for  prospective  profits. 

*  The  Cajw  Horn  Pigeon,  the  JameJt  Hamilton  Leieis  and  the  C.  H.  White  were  al- 
lowed substantial  dtunagt>8  for  prospective  catch.  The  Kale  and  Anna  claim  for 
catch  was  disaUowe<l  because  on  w^arning  the  captain  hiid  returned  home  instead  of 
fishing  elsewhere  as  he  might  have  done.  For.  Rel,  liKll,  appendix.  In  four  cases 
before  the  Behring  Sea  Claims  r'ejmmisflioD,  it  seems,  awards  were  made  for  proepec- 
tive  catch  lost  by  heeding  warning  io  ocase  fishing,  Convention  of  Feb,  29,  1892, 
Moore's  Arb,  4764,  945.  Congress  in  making  the  appropriation  t-o  pay  the  Behring 
Sea  awaYda  (June  15,  1898,  30  Htat.  L.  470)  expressly  declined  to  admit  any  liability 
'^for  any  loss  of  prospective  profits  to  British  vessels  engaged  in  pelagic  fur  sealing.'* 
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Where  vessels  have  been  wrongfully  taken  from  their  regular  course 
and  detained  or  used  for  a  special  purpose,  damages  in  the  nature  of 
demurrage  for  the  detention  or  time  of  employment  have  been  allowed 
against  the  captors  who  had  made  the  unla^^ul  seizure.^  In  making 
this  allowance  for  time  lost^  the  court  may  properly  take  into  account 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  the  vessel  is  engaged.  Thus,  the 
court  of  commissioners  of  Alabanm  claims  made  an  allowance  in  lieu 
of  catch  to  the  owners  of  fishing  vessels  taken  from  their  regular  occu- 
pations, and  the  allowance  was  not  considered  in  the  nature  of  pros- 
pective gains. 


§  176.  Ordinary  Contact  and  Tort  Claims. 
No  definite  rule  as  to  the  measure  of  damages  in  cases  of  contract 

or  tort  can  be  asserted.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  loss  of  prob- 
able profits  is  more  generally  compensated  in  cases  of  breach  of  con- 
tract than  in  tort  cases,  because  the  profits  of  a  business  enterprise  are 
presumed  to  have  been  within  the  contemplation  of  the  contracting 
parties.  The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Howard  v.  Still  well  Tool  Manufacturing  Co.*  has  on  several 
occasions  been  referred  to  with  approval  by  claims  eommisuons: 

**It  is  equally  well  settled  that  the  profits  which  would  have  been 
realized  had  the  contract  been  performed,  and  which  have  been  prevented 
by  its  breach,  are  included  in  the  damages  to  be  recovered  in  every  case 
where  such  profits  are  not  open  to  the  objection  of  uncertainty  or  of 
remoteness;  or  where^  from  the  express  or  implied  terms  af  the  contract 
itself,  or  the  special  circumstances  under  which  it  was  made,  it  may  be 
reai^nably  presumed  that  they  were  within  the  intent  and  mutual  under- 
standing of  both  parties  at  the  time  it  was  entered  into/* 

Prospective  daniages  were  allowed  in  the  Halifax  Fisheries  award.  In  the  Costa  Rica 
Packet  iOt,  Brit.)  ti,  Netherlands,  May  16,  1895^  Moore's  Arb,  4948,  it  seems  quite 
probable  that  M.  de  Martens  made  some  allowance  for  prospective  catch.  The  court 
of  commigsionera  of  Alabama  claims,  who,  under  the  Act  of  1874  were  prohibited 
from  making  aUowances  for  proepective  profits,  disallowed  several  claims  for  loss  of 
prospective  catch  of  fish.  The  Alert ^  Moore's  Arb,  4288;  Gannett,  ibid,  4299;  Ob- 
bom,  ibid.  4305. 

*  Schoooer  Lively,  1  Gall.  315;  Corier  Marilimo,  1  C.  Rob.  287;  Ships  James  Maury , 
General  Pike  and  otherst  Court  of  Alabama  claims,  Act  of  June  23,  1874,  Moore'a 
Arb.  4228;  Baron  de  Castine  p.  U.  S.,  ibid,  4303,  A  similar  rule  has  been  applied  in 
collision  cases.   The  Gazdk,  2  W.  Rob.  279;  Williamson  f>.  Barrett,  13  How.'lOl, 

>  139  U.  S,  199.   Se€  Martini  (Italy)  i*.  VeneBuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Rftkton,  819,  843, 
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In  cases  of  breaches  of  concession  contracts  the  ordinary  rule  in 
contract  cases  has  l>een  followed,  namely,  to  allow  the  reasonable  value 
^^    the  concession y  based  on  its  expected  profits,  and  not  merely  the 
^►rriount  already  spent  on  the  works.' 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a  business  which  may  have  been  destroyed 
^*^her  througli  breach  of  contract  or  by  tortious  act,  it  is  not  unusual 
^^^  fix  the  value  of  the  good-will  of  the  business  by  taking  into  account 
^It^e  amount  of  average  annual  profits. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  bring  within  any  established  rule  the  measure 
^^^ff  damages  in  tort  cases,  inasmuch  as  eAch  case  depends  upon  its  o^m 
^^^^^^culiar  facts,  and  inasmuch  as  arbitrators  exercise  a  wide  discretion 
^*-^n  determining  the  elements  of  loss  which  may  enter  into  the  allowance 
^^f  compensation.  The  extent  to  which  prospective  profits  and  indirect 
^^MBes  may  enter  into  consideration  has  been  mentioned. 


5  177,  Personal  Injuries. 

The  commission  passing  upon  alien  claims  against  China  arising 
out  of  the  revolution  of  1911  recommended  that  the  rules  adopted 
by  the  Crown  Advocate  of  the  British  government  in  adjudicating 
the  Boxer  claims  be  followed,  namely:  in  case  of  partial  disablement, 
he  obtained,  wherever  possible,  "evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  life  of  the  claimant  was,  from  an  insurance  point  of  view%  damaged; 

lit  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  extra  premium  w^hich  an  insurance  office 
would  demand  of  the  claimant,  if  otherwise  sound,  applying  for  a 
policy  on  his  life,  the  extent  of  which  they  would  *load'  the  policy. 
The  sum  on  which  fhisj  calculation  was  based  being  that  in  which  the 

imant  would  naturally,  from  his  position  in  life,  take  out  a  policy 
if  about  to  maiT>%  fhe]  then  allowed  the  capitalized  value  of  these 
extra  premia  as  compensation  for  the  injury  received.'*  * 

In  cases  of  false  arrest  or  imprisonment,  the  decisions  of  arbitrators 
exhibit  a  wide  range  of  estimates  upon  the  value  of  individual  liberty 
od  the  indignity  suffered  by  a  wrongful  arrest  and  detention.  Um- 
Plumley  in  the  case  of  Topaze,  before  the  British-Venezuelan  com- 

'  In  the  case  of  May  (U.  8.)  w.  Guat-emala,  Feb.  33,  1900,  For  Rel.,  1900,  648,  654, 
|IJ,588  was  allowed  by  the  arbitrator  for  profits  which  would  have  been  earned  had 
not  ibe  govemment  prevented  the  perform aace  of  the  coti tract. 

1  From  Eepori  of  Mr.  WilkiodODt  CrowB  Advocate. 
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mission  of  1903/  after  an  examination  of  some  sixteen  cases,  concluded 
that  $100  per  day  for  unlawful  detention  seemed  the  sum  most  generally 
acceptable  to  arbitral  tribunals,^  The  awards  for  unjust  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  however,  have  varied  greatly  in  amount,  depending 
upon  the  arbitrariness  of  the  arrest,  the  physical  or  moral  suffering 
connected  with  the  imprisonment,  the  duration  of  the  imprisonment, 
the  official  character  or  station  in  life  of  the  person  arrested  or  detained, 
the  necessar}^  consequences  (if  the  deprivation  of  liberty,  and  other 
special  circumstances.^  Reference  has  already  been  made  *  to  the 
provision  of  municipal  law  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
and  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  United  States  indemnifying  from  the 
Treasurj^  of  the  State  a  person  who  has  been  unjustly  convicted  and 
imprisoned. 

The  measure  of  damages  for  tortious  injuries  resulting  in  death  is 
based  upon  various  factors,  e,  g,j  the  age  and  station  in  life  of  the  de- 
oeasedi  the  expectation  of  life  of  the  deceased  and  of  his  surviving 
beneficiary,  the  deprivation  of  comforts  and  companionship  to  those 
surviving,  their  degree  of  relationship  to  the  deceased,  shock  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family,  and  other  considerations.  The  sub* 
ject  received  carefid  attention  in  the  cases  of  Di  Caro  and  Brun  against 
Venezuela,^    In  deaths  due  to  the  Boxer  uprisings,  the  Department  of 

'  Topaze  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  VcncEUek,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  329,  33L 

*  See  the  smnnriiiry  of  cascrs  coU<icted  in  the  footnote  to  Giacopini  (Italy)  i».  Vene- 
ziiola,  Feb.  13,  1^3,  Ralston,  7<>5,  and  m  Ralston *6  International  arbitral  law, 
pp,  177-180.    See  also  Moore*s  Arb.,  ch.  LIX* 

» See  22  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  32,  case  of  T.  J.  Culliton, 

•  Supra,  p.  129. 

t  Di  Goto  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  HaL^ifcon,  769,  770;  Bmn  (France)  v. 
Veneiuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  Sen.  Doc,  533,  59th  Cong.,  1st  aess.,  ,^30,  Besides  the 
OBsea  referred  to  in  Ralston's  International  arbitral  law,  pp.  176-177,  the  foUowmg 
cases  may  be  tnentionetl;  Maiiinat  (Franco)  tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  Sen*  Doc, 
533,  59th  Cong,,  1st  sess,,  69-^SO;  1(X),000  franca  allowed;  Vexincourt  caae — Gei^ 
many  paid  France  50,000  francs^  for  widow  of  person  ahot  on  French  soil  by  Gertnaa 
sentry  on  German  territciry,  Oppenheim,  I,  209;  Pears*  caae  v,  Honduras,  189©, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  762  (ahot  by  sentry  without  juatiScation  and  contrary  to  military 
regulationa.  Sentry  tried  and  acquitted,  $10,000  indemnity  obtained);  EtKel  case 
V,  China  ($25,000  Mexican  ofTered  by  China  for  the  unpremeditated  killing  of  this 
war  cx>rre8poiident  by  Chinese  soldiers— soldiers  were  alao  puniahed),  For,  Rel.,  19Q4, 
168  ct  seq.:  Amelia  Tejida  de  Covin  v,  U,  S.,  Spanifih  Tr.  CI.  Com,,  $20,000  for  the 
killing  of  her  son  in  Cuba  by  Spaoiah  troops;  Cornelia  Alvarex  de  Otazo  aad  eifl^t 
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State  awarded  $5,000  each  to  the  relatives  or  estates  of  eighteen  adults, 
it  appearing  that  the  deceased  left  surviving  no  husbandi  wife  or  child. 
For  the  killing  of  several  cliildren,  $2,500  each  was  awarded.  The 
commission  had  in  most  cases  allowed  larger  sums^  based  on  expectancy 
of  life  and  other  considerations,  but  the  Department  in  revising  the 
awards,  fixed  the  value  of  an  adult  life  at  $5,000  and  that  of  a  child 
at  $2,500.  The  British  and  French  governments  appear  to  exact  the 
fullest  indemnity,  based  upon  expectancy  of  life  and  earning  capacity, 
and  in  flagrant  cases,  add  exemplary  damages.  The  commission  pass- 
ing upon  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  Chinese  revolution  of  191 1  recom- 
mended  the  adoption  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Crown  Advocate 
of  the  British  government  in  adjudicating  the  Boxer  claims,  and  pre- 
sented in  his  reports  ^ 

**  Claims  for  compensation  for  the  death  of  relatives  fall  naturally 
into  two  classes:  Claims  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  murdered  parents 
and  those  by  other  relatives  for  loss  of  support,  total  or  partial,  actual 
or  reasonably  prospective,  rendered  or  undertaken  by  those  killed. 

"Death  claims  on  behalf  of  children  were  dealt  with  as  follows: 
The  children's  ages  and  the  station  of  life  of  the  parents  being  ascertained, 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  at  three  per  cent, 
of  whatever  sum  was  necessary  and  fitting  for  the  education  of  each 
child  for  the  number  of  years  to  elapse  before  attaining  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  w\'is  calculated  and  allowTd,  In  addition  to  this,  such  sum  was 
allowed  as  would,  invested  at  compound  interest  at  three  per  cent,  for 
the  same  numljer  of  years^  provitle  for  each  child  at  twenty-one  a  neces- 
sary and  fitting  sum  for  his  advancement  in  life. 

'*In  dealing  with  death  claims  on  behalf  of  relatives,  the  age  of  the 
beneficiary  was  ascertained  and  also  the  actual  or  average  annual  sum 
received  from  the  deceased,  the  average  expectation  of  life  of  a  person 
of  the  claimant's  age  being  taken,  a  sum  equal  to  the  present  value  of  an 
annuity  for  such  numljer  of  years  at  three  per  cent,  of  such  annual  sum 
wTis  awarded.  In  case  of  prospective  fjcnefit  to  have  been  received  if 
the  murdered  i>erson  had  livedo  the  sum  promised  or  reasonably  expected 
to  be  paid  by  the  deceased  w^as  taken  as  a  basis  of  calculation." 


children,  iTwVi.,  S30,000  for  the  killiog  of  husband  and  father  by  Spanish  g;uerillaa  in 
oommand  of  an  officer;  Iland  r«.  Panama,  $8,0(K)  indenjmty  for  killing  c»f  American 
Bailor  by  mob  in  Panama,  For.  Rel.,  1909,  472;  Pairing  by  Russian  fleet  on  British 
fishing  vesselfj  in  North  Sea,  1904— the  Dogger  Dank  incident;  £63,000  paid  by  Ruasia 
for  killing  of  two  fisheniicn  and  damage  to  several  boats, 

'  Extract  from  report  of  Mr.  Wilkinsou,  Crown  Advocate  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. 
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§  178.  Measure  of  Damages  on  Claims  Arising  out  of  Chinese  Revolu- 
tion of  1911. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  note  the  extent  of  the  losses  for 
which  indemnities  were  allowed  by  the  Claims  Commission  of  the  Dip- 
lomatic Body  in  Peking  passing  upon  the  claims  arising  out  of  the 
Chinese  revolution  in  1911,  Inasmuch  as  China^  a  weak  country, 
was  presumably  given  ver>^  little  opportunity  to  object  to  the  principles 
of  liability  determined  upon,  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  rules  rep- 
resent the  widest  measure  of  damages  assessable  against  a  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  case  of  merchandise  destroyed  or  looted^  the  commission  agreed 
that  the  owner  ought  to  be  entitled  to  compensation  equal  to  the  market 
value  of  the  goods  prevailing  at  the  time  of  loss,  or  in  the  case  of  export 
goods,  to  the  contract  price.  In  the  case  of  damages  caused  to  foreigners 
by  the  destruction,  deterioration  or  loss  of  property,  held  by  them  as 
security,  it  was  understood  that  the  indemnity  payable  on  that  account 
cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  the  debt  for  which  such  security  was 
given.  Indemnity  was  to  be  allowed  for  the  expenses  iacurred  by  for- 
eign municipalities  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  their  property. 
In  the  case  of  private  persons  and  firms^  property  losses  indenmified 
included  goods,  personal  effects^  money  and  documents  of  commercial 
value,  salaries  and  other  payments  due  under  contract  to  foreigners 
in  Chinese  government  service  or  institutions  unpaid  owing  to  the 
Revolution;  actual  loss  for  non-fulfillment  or  delay  in  execution,  owing 
to  the  Revolution  and  through  no  fault  of  the  foreign  claimants,  of 
contracts  and  other  engagements  entered  into  by  foreign  firms  and 
individuals  with  the  Chinese  government,  such  loss  including  freight, 
reshipment,  storage,  insurance  and  loss  or  deterioration  of  goods; 
travelling  expenses  of  foreigners  in  Chinese  official  service  to  an  adja- 
cent place  of  safety  and  return  journey,  extra  living  expenses  during 
absence,  and  rent  of  houses;  deposits  of  money  or  investments  in  Chi- 
nese government  banks  or  other  government  departments,  not  re- 
covered; actual  loss  in  industrial  enterprises,  such  as  danmge  to  and 
deterioration  of  machinery  and  materials,  resulting  from  unavoidable 
suspension  or  delay  in  w^orking  owing  to  local  revolutionary  disturb- 
ances; rents  not  recoverable  and  rents  paid  in  advance  where  occupa* 
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tion  and  use  were  actually  prevented  by  military  operations  or  the 
aets  of  Chinese  soldiers. 

Among  the  elements  of  injury  for  which  compensation  was  in  prin- 
ciple not  allowed  were  1,  the  losses  of  foreign  municipaUties  arising 
out  of  (a)  diminution  of  municipal  income;  (b)  the  rents  of  houses 
paid  in  advance  where  occupation  was  prevented;  and  (c)  salaries 
and  wages  of  employees  whose  services  could  not  be  turned  to  account 
owing  to  the  Revolution;  and  2,  the  losses  of  foreign  corporations, 
firms  and  individuals  based  upon  (a)  telegrams  and  similar  charges 
necessitated  by  the  abnormal  state  of  affairs;  (b)  prospective  profits 
not  realized  owing  to  non-fulfillment  or  delay  in  the  execution  of  con- 
tracts or  other  engagements  entered  into  by  foreigners  with  other 
foreigners  or  Chinese  persons;  (c)  extra  living  expenses  incurred  by 
foreigners  owing  to  enforced  absence  from  the  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  similar  expenses  incurred  on  behalf  of  servants  and  employees; 
(d)  expenses  of  removing  property  to  a  place  of  safety  and  replacing 
it;  (e)  expenses  incurred  for  reduction  of  staff,  and  extra  wages  for 
employees;  (f)  freight,  insurance  and  storage  of  stock-in-trade  which 
could  not  be  realized  or  suffered  depreciation  and  expenses  through 
congestion  of  stock;  (g)  interest  on  capital  which  could  not  be  utilized 
owing  to  the  revolutionary  troubles;^  (h)  loss  of  prospective  profit 
owing  to  partial  or  wholesale  deterioration  of  stock-in-trade;  (i)  loss 
owing  to  fluctuation  of  exchangCj  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  mar- 
ket prices  and  appreciation  of  freight  and  transport;  (j)  additional 
wages  necessitated  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor*  Other  claims  dis- 
allowed were  those  for  principal  and  interest  on  provincial  loans  unpaid, 
loss  owing  to  inconvertibility  or  depreciation  of  Chinese  govern- 
ment and  provincial  bills  and  paper  money  attributed  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  claims  in  respect  to  alleged  illegal  and  unwarranted  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  during  the  disturbances.  Certain  other  claims  which 
were  considered  as  possibly  not  attributable  to  the  Revolution  were 
left  open*^ 

*  Cf,  American  Trading  Co.  ».  Chinese  Indemnity  Fund  (Boxer  fund),  47  Ct.  CI. 
503,568, 

•  Private  correepondenoe  from  Peking^  China.  Cf.  the  report  of  the  Internationa! 
elaims  oommiaaion  passing  upon  the  Boxer  claims,  Mar.  S,  1901.  For.  Hel,  1901, 
App.,  H.  Doc.  1, 57  Con^,,  let  sesB,  lOd-108;  Leval^  op.  eU,^  110-1 18;  paraphrase  in  96 
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INTEREST 

§  179.  Absence  of  any  Settled  Rule  of  Allowance. 

Except  in  the  case  of  torts  based  upon  injuries  to  the  person,  Foreign 
Offices  usually  demand  interest  from  the  date  the  claim  arose  until 
the  date  of  payment^  and  international  tribunals  have  often  allowed 
interest,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  settled  rule  on  the  ques- 
tion.* Several  commissions,  however,  have  refused  to  allow  interest 
on  the  ground  that  interest  is  a  matter  of  contract  and  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  provision  for  interest  in  the  protocol  under  whose  authority 
the  commission  operates,  interest  cannot  be  allowed  to  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  against  the  other. ^ 

Those  commissions  which  have  allowed  interest  have  proceeded 
either  under  express  authority  of  a  protocol,  or  on  the  theor>^  that 
''compensation"  includes  interest  for  the  improper  withholding  of 
satisfaction,  either  by  the  failure  to  make  prompt  payment  of  money 
when  due,  or  the  wrongful  detention  of  property. 

Several  commissions  have  refused  interest  on  the  ground  that  the 
claimant  had  been  guilty  of  laches  in  presenting  his  claim  to  the  govern- 
ment, or  in  refusing  to  accept  a  voluntary"  offer  of  settlement.'  Numer- 
ous commissions,  especially  in  contract  cases^  have  applied  the  rule 
that  a  government  is  only  chargeable  with  interest  from  the  time  a 
demand  of  payment  has  l>een  made,  or  the  government  put  upon 
notice  of  the  existence  of  a  claim.'* 

8t.  Pap.  1077-78.  For  the  losses  excluded  from  indemnity  by  the  Intematioiial 
Claims  Com.  following  the  insiiTrection  of  18S2  in  Egypt,  see  74  Bt.  Pap.  1091,  1004, 

'  A  valuable  sumniar>^  of  awards  on  the  question  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  Ral^ 
st.t>n*8  International  arbitral  law^  82-87.  llalston  presents  a  list  of  commissions  in 
whicli  interest  him  been  allowed  on  awards,  and  includes  the  rates  of  interest.  See  alao 
Moore's  Arb.  4313-4327,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  comroissioners  under  art*  VII 
of  the  treaty  of  Nov.  IJ)^  1794  is  Riven.  In  the  Case  of  the  IL  S»  in  daim  of  Alsop  v, 
Chile,  Dec.  1,  1909,  point  IV,  pp.  315-32li,  the  opinions  of  pubhcista  an<l  the  practioe 
of  arbitral  tribunals  in  support  of  the  allowance  of  interest  are  set  forth.  See  also  the 
valuable  opinion  of  Umpire  Plum  ley  in  the  Motion  for  Intercast  claim  (Gt.  Brit.)  w» 
Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  RaLston,  4i:i-423. 

**See  Plumley  in  Motion  for  Interest  opinion,  Ralston,  413^23  and  authoritiea 
there  cited.  See  also  Chriatern  f  Germ  any)  tK  Venezuela,  Feb,  13,  1903,  Ralston,  525, 
and  Atty-Gen.  in  Peruvian  Indemnity  awards^  Mi  sore's  Arb.  4595. 

'  Awards  in  Ralston *8  International  arbitral  law,  §  ICyi,  p,  84. 

*  ScH*  Ralston,  op.  cii^^  $  168,  p.  86,  and  especially  Cervetti  (Italy)  «.  Vcoezuek^ 
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An  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  liability  of  a  govemment  to  com- 
pensatory interest  for  the  failure  to  fulfill  a  pecuniary  obligation  was 
undertaken  by  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration  in  deciding  the  claim 
of  Russia  against  Turkey  baaed  upon  the  non-payment  of  interest  on 
a  certain  war  indemnity  exacted  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  those 
countries  of  Jan.  27-Feb,  8,  1879.  The  tribunal  held  that  even  in 
the  absence  of  an  express  stipulation,  interest  is  due  by  international 
as  by  municipal  law,  for  the  debtor's  improper  withholding  of  a  debt 
from  his  creditor,  but  that  interest  runs  only  from  the  date  when  pay- 
ment is  expressly  demanded.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  for 
eleven  years  only  the  unpaid  principal  had  been  demanded  by  Russia  in 
various  extensions  of  the  time  of  payment,  the  tribunal  drew  the  legal 
presumption  that  Russia  had  relinquished  all  claim  to  interest.* 

Interest  has  been  allowed  for  various  periods^  beginning  sometimes 
from  the  date  of  the  original  injur>^  and  more  often,  from  the  date  of 
notice  of  the  claim,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  contract.  The  period 
during  which  interest  nms  has  at  times  been  held  to  terminate  at  the 
date  of  pa>Tnent  of  the  principal  and  sometimes  at  the  date  when  the 
commission  concludes  its  labors,  depending  largely  upon  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  commission.^  Commissions  have  refused  to  compound 
interest.^ 

The  rate  of  interest,  when  allowed,  has  generally  varied  from  three 
to  six  per  cent,  although  on  occasion  eight  and  twelve  per  cent  interest 
has  been  granted."*    There  is  no  settled  rule  as  to  the  rate  of  interest, 

Feb.  13,  1903,  Riikton,  658,  663,  and  Chriatern  (Germany)  v,  Venezudft,  ibid, 
523. 

'  Riisaift  tK  Turkey,  July  22 /August  4,  1910,  award  Nov.  11,  1912;  7  A,  J.  L  L.  178, 
188  €i  seq.  200.  St-e  also  Robert  Ruz^^  in  15  R.  D.  L,  2nd  rn^r.  (1913),  351-371.  Tur- 
key's contention  that  states  differ  fmrn  iuthviduab  as  debtors,  in  that  ifwy  ar*^  not 
liable  t-o  pay  interest  ou  unfulfjlletl  oh  ligations ,  was  ejcpresaly  denied.  By  granting 
an  extension  of  time  in  the  [juyment  of  the  debt,  Russia  was  held  to  have  rele^aaed  ita 
claim  for  ac*eru<Hl  iniereat.  See  also  Law  Mag.  and  Rev.,  Aug.,  1914,  464.  The 
decision  appciira  to  have  followed  the  principles  of  French  private  law» 

» E&kton,  op,  cU„  IS  169-171, 

»  Eakton,  op,  at.,  f  16(i 

*  Eight  |:>cr  eent  by  th*-  Spanish-American  commission  of  1871,  Moore*8  Arb.  3763; 
12  per  cent  by  the  Chinese  indemnity  domestic  c^^immission  under  treaty  of  1858,  ibid, 
4629.  The  Boxer  Claims  Com»  of  1900  (For.  Rel,  1901,  Appendix,  107),  allowed  5 
per  cent  on  personal,  and  7  |>er  cent  on  commereia!  claims. 
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although  numerous   commissions  have  adopted   the   rate  prevailing 
in  the  place  where  and  at  the  time  when  the  claim  arose. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL   PROTECTION  ^ 

§  180>  Protection  Amounting  to  Jurisdiction. 

The  widest  range  of  the  protective  function  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
exercise  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  by  the  countries  of  European 
civilization,  through  their  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives, 
in  certain  countries  of  the  Orient,^  The  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction 
involves  in  large  degree  a  withdrawal  of  the  nationals  of  the  countries 
enjojring  extraterritorial  rights  from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  au- 
thorities of  the  country  of  residence,  and  a  subjection  of  these  foreign- 
ers to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  own  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in 
certain  classes  of  eases  and  for  certain  purposes.  These  exceptional 
privileges  of  foreigners  in  certain  Oriental  countries  are  based  either 
on  castom  and  treaty,  as  in  Turkey,  or  on  treaty  alone,  aa  in  China. 
The  reason  for  their  exemption  from  the  local  jurisdiction  is  to  be  found 
in  the  diversity  of  law,  custom  and  social  habits  of  the  people  of  Euro- 
pean civilization  for  whose  benefit  the  extraterritorial  privileges  were 
secured.  For  many  purposes,  these  foreigners  are  subject  to  their 
national  law,^  adminbtered  by  their  own  consuls  or  diplomatic 
officers. 

•  The  technical  distinction  between  escteiritoriality  and  extraterritoriality  is  di^ 
cussetl  by  Piggott  in  hia  work  on  Exterritoriality  (new  ed,)i  London »  1907»  p.  3,  note. 

'  Moore's  Dig.  II,  §§  259-290;  E.  Doc.  336,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sess,,  196^247;  Hinck* 
ley^  F.  E.,  American  consular  jurbdiction  in  the  Orientp  Wa^hingtou^  19nii:  Brown, 
Phihp  M.,  Foreigners  in  Turkey;  their  juridical  status,  IMnccton,  1914;  Hail,  W.  E,, 
Foreign  powers  and  jtiriBdietion  of  the  British  Crown,  Oxford,  IS94,  p.  132  et  9eq,; 
Piggott,  F.,  Exterritoriality,  new  ed.,  Ixindon,  1907;  JenkjTis,  Henry,  British  rule  and 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  aeaSj  Oxford,  1902,  p,  150  ci  xpg,;  Amiinjon,  P.,  fitrangera  ei 
prot6g<^a  dans  T Empire  Ottoman,  Paris,  1903;  Lippmann,  K.,  Die  Konsularjiiri*- 
diktion  im  Orient,  Leipzig,  189S;  Pelissi^  du  I^usas,  G.,  Le  regime  dee  capitulationj 
dans  rEmpIre  Ottoman,  2nd  ed,,  Paris^  1910,  introduction  to  v.  1;  Rev,  F,,  La 
protection  diplomatique  et  conaiilaire  dans  le6  Echellea  du  Levant,  Paris,  1899. 

'  See  Act  of  August  11,  1848,  9  SUt>  L,  276  and  particularly  R.  8.,  {}  4083-4130; 
aee  also  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  34  Stat.  L.  814,  creating  U.  S.  court  for  China;  Hinck- 
ley, p.  41  and  Appendix  I-III;  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  216--246,  contaiut 
treaties,  statu  tee  and  regulations  relating  to  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Umted 
States. 
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§  X81.  Sources  of  Extraterritorial  Riglits. 

The  extent  of  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
^-■^^   a  given  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  treaty  conferring  extraterri- 
fcriality  and  in  the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  pro- 
iding  for  the  exercise  of  this  jurisdiction  by  American  diplomatic 
ad  consular  officers.'     Such  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  is  exercised 
conformity  (1)  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and,  if  they  are 
^^i^DSuitable  or  deficient,  (2).  with  *'the  common  law,  and  the  law  of 
^^•quity  and  admiralty,*'  and  if  all  these  do  not  furnish  appropriate  and 
^Bufficient  remedies,  (3)  with  "decrees  and  regulations"  having  **the 
^orce  of  law,''  which  the  "ministers"  may  make  to  ** supply  such  de- 
fects and  deficiencies.-*  - 

Besides  the  consular  jurisdiction  exercised  over  nationals,  a  wide 
degree  of  protection  is  extended  by  consuls  to  the  subjects  of  non*treaty 
powers  and  even  to  natives  in  the  employ  of  foreigners*  This  protec- 
tion of  non-nationak,  which  differs  from  jurisdiction,  will  be  discussed 
hereafter* 

The  so-called  extraterritorial  rights,  resting  in  their  origin  upon 
treaty,  have  in  the  course  of  tinie^  particularly  in  Turkey,  Morocco 
and  other  countries,  gathered  around  themselves  by  custom  an  accre- 
tion of  further  encroachments  upon  the  local  jurisdiction,  so  as  to  con- 
ftitute  in  some  countries  a  veritable  imperium  in  imperio.  Apart 
from  all  consideration  of  the  justice  or  desirability  of  the  step,  one 
can  understand  and  sympathize  i^nth  the  attempt  of  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment to  rid  itself— as  it  undertook  to  do  by  notification  to  the 
Powers  shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War  of  1914 — 
of  the  serious  encroachments  upon  national  sovereignty  imposed  by 
the  Capitulations.*  The  contention  of  the  United  States,  to  the  effect 
that  a  treaty  cannot  be  abrogated  by  a  unilateral  act,  in  the  absence 
Qf  Specific  stipulatioUi  will  serve  to  keep  the  matter  in  abeyance  for 


'  The  federal  goTernment,  as  &  matter  of  constitutional  kw,  has  the  right  to  de- 
:  larmioe  when  and  under  what  circumstances  the  rights  of  extraterritoriality  wiM  be 
^  eiereised. 

«  B,  S.,  (  4086;  7  Op.  Atty,  Gen.  603;  Moor«*9  Dig,  II,  614. 

»/n/m,  p.  467. 

*  See  mn  interesting  note  in  40  Law  Mag.  and  Hev.  (November,  1914),  84,  fknd  a  dis- 
by  Brown,  Ph.  M.,  Foreigners  in  Turkey,  112-118. 
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the  present.     The  success  of  Turkey's  attempt  will  probably  depend 
largely  upon  the  outcome  of  the  European  War, 

§  182.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  System. 

The  purpose  of  the  extraterritorial  privileges  was  quite  different 
in  origin  from  their  present  raison  d*Hre.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury various  Italian  cities  had  obtained  from  the  Greek  Christian 
rulers  at  Constantinople  and  later  from  their  Mohammedan  conquerors 
numerous  charters  or  capitulations  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
mercej  and  exemption  for  their  merchants  in  the  Levant  from  the  local 
jurisdiction.^  In  the  development  of  this  system  after  the  Moslem 
conquesti  the  exemption  was  based  on  a  presumed  inferiority  of  the 
western  merchants  as  unfit  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  Moslem  law, 
so  largely  religious  in  character^  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  grant 
of  the  jus  gentium  to  foreigners  at  Rome,  because  they  were  considered 
unfit  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  jus  ciiik.  The  spread  of  the 
system,  however,  is  founded  upon  the  desire  of  countries  of  the  western 
world  to  protect  their  nationals  from  the  operation  of  unfit  or  unequal 
laws  and  from  the  danger  of  corrupt  and  ignorant  local  courts.'  The 
exercise  of  extraterritoriality  found  an  early  protot3rpe  in  the  quasi* 
judicial  functions  which  foreign  consuls  had  been  accustomed  to  exer- 
cise in  European  ports  as  between  merchants  of  their  own  country. 

Beginning  with  the  capitulations  in  favor  of  the  Italian  republics, 
the  system  extended  gradually  to  the  nations  of  modem  Europe. 
The  Turkish  capitulations  in  favor  of  France  from  1535  on  became  the 
basis  for  the  treaty  rights  of  other  powers.^  The  ejctmterritorial  rights 
of  the  United  States  in  Turkey  are  based  principally  on  the  treaty  of 
1830.*  As  early  as  1787,  however,  the  United  States  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Morocco  securing  the  privileges  of  extraterritoriality,  followed 
in  1797,  1805  and  1815,  by  treaties  with  Tunis,  Tripoli  and  Algieis 


*  Hinckley,  2;  Pelisai^  du  Raueas,  v.  I,  introduction. 
»  Hall,  135. 

*  Hinckley,  7;  Brown,  33  et  seq. 

*  Philip  M,  Brown  has  recently  written  an  interesting  work  on  the  legal  status  of 
foreigners  ia  Turkey  (Princeton,  1914)  in  which  the  much  disputed  question  of  Uie 
righti}  of  American  cilbena  under  art*  IV  of  the  treaty  of  1830  is  diacuaied.  See 
pp.  76-80. 
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iwpectively.    In  1844  the  system  was  extended  by  treaty  to  China, 

and  in  1857-1858  to  Japan,  in  which  country  it  has  since  been  aban- 

rioiedJ   The  United  States  now  exercises  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in 

Turkey,  Bulgaria,  China,  Persia,  Siam  and  Maskat.    Owing  to  the  many 

changes  in  the  intemational  status  of  the  oriental  countries  with  which 

the  United  States  has  negotiated  treaties  of  extraterritoriality,  extra- 

*fmtorial  jurisdiction  is  now  either  suspended  or  grejitly  modified 

'Q  its  exercise  in  Zanzibar,  Borneo,  Tonga,  Tripoli  and  Morocco  and 

^^  been  entirely  relinquished  in  Algiers,  Japan,  Korea,  Madagasear, 

J^oumania,  Samoa,  Servda  and  Tunis.- 

it  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  this  work  to  analyze  the  provi- 

"'^tis  of  the  treaties  and  statutes  to  determine  in  each  particular  country 

*^^  extent  of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.^    The  extraterritorial  privi- 

^Rte  usually  include  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 

^^    the  oriental  state;  inviolability  of  the  domicil;  freedom  from  arrest 

3^  native  oflScials,  except  when  in  the  act  of  committing  a  flagrant 

*^^ime;  if  arrested,  the  right  of  surrender  to  the  consul  for  trial  and 

l^Vinishment;  criminal  or  civil  trial  in  consular  or  national  courts  of 

^lie  accused  or  defendant;  general  jurisdiction  of  the  foreign  consul 

^^^eT  his  nationals,  with  right  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  au- 

^liorities;  and  notification  of  the  consul  in  case  of  the  arrest  of  native 

^^mployees  of  an  American  citizen,* 

Hall  mentions  certain  privileges  which  Great  Britain  and  a  few  other 
favored  nations  possess  to  prevent  an  oppressive  exercise  of  power  on 
t.he  part  of  the  local  authorities.  Thus,  in  the  territories  to  which 
the  Capitulations  extend,  the  local  police  are  forbidden  to  enter  by 
force  the  house  of  a  British  subject  without  notice  to  the  ambassador 
or  cohbuI;  or  where  a  criminal  is  arrested  flagrante  delicto,  notice  of 
the  arrest  must  be  given  to  the  consul  within  twenty-four  hours.    In 

1  By  the  treaty  of  Nov.  22,  1894;  Hinckley,  183. 

*  Hinckley,  40;  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  CoDg.,  2ad  Bees.,  214-222,  and  citationB  to  Hinck- 
ley; Moore's  Dig.  II,  |§  271,  282,  283,  284. 

■This  has  been  done  by  Hinckley  and  Brown  for  the  United  States  in  particular, 
and  for  variouB  European  countries  by  the  authors  cited  in  note  2,  p.  430.  Ab  to 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  China,  see  especially  Koo,  V.  K.  W,^  Status  of  aliens 
10  Chiiui,  New  York,  1912,  ch.  IX-XII ;  and  in  Turkey,  Brown,  op.  tH.^  ch.  Ill  and  IV. 

•  Hinckley,  2  and  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  202,  quoting  Atty.  Gen. 
Cushmg  in  7  Op,  Atty.  Gen,  565,  569  and  HaE. 
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Persia,  formal  authorization  from  the  minister  or  consul  is  requirecL 
Ships  and  their  boats  are  assimilated  to  houses.^  A  certain  d^ree  of 
protection  is  thus  extended  to  things  and  places  as  well  as  to  persons. 

This  brief  study  of  extraterritorial  protection  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  the  d^ree  of  diplomatic  protection  exercised  in  a  given  country 
is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  d^ree  of  local  security  enjoyed  by  fordgners 
under  the  municipal  law  and  institutions  of  the  country  of  residence. 

^  Hall,  143;  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  209;  Brook  in  30  Law  Mag.  and 
Rev.  170. 


CHAPTER  VI 

MEANS  OF  PROTECTION 

§  183,  Agencies  of  Protection. 

International  law  has  created  various  agencies  which  serve  states 
to  fulfill  their  function  of  protecting  citizens  abroad.  The  diplomatic 
and  consular  service,  acting  as  the  instrument  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
is  the  customary  channel  through  which  the  rights  of  nationals  are 
safeguarded  and  protected.  The  rights  of  aliens — or  citizens  abroad^ 
are  defined  in  the  municipal  law  of  each  country,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions  imposed  by  the  obligations  of  international  law  and  of  treaties. 
Treaties,  therefore,  which  prescribe  the  reciprocal  rights  of  nationals 
of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  m  the  country  of  the  other,  and  of  con- 
suls of  each  countrj^  acting  in  special  matters  on  behalf  of  their  nationals, 
may  appropriately  be  considered  as  a  means  of  protection.  The  ex- 
ercise of  consular  jurisdiction,  with  the  wide  range  of  powers  involved 
in  the  protection  of  citizens  as  well  as  non-nationals  in  countries  where 
extraterritorial  privileges  are  enjoyed,  and  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
asylum  in  legations  and  public  vessels — a  practice  imiversally  dis- 
couraged by  the  United  States  as  to  non-nationals  but  still  granted 
occasionally  by  many  countries  in  backward  states  and  (by  inheritance 
and  tradition,  rather  than  justice)  in  the  repubhcs  of  Latin-America — 
may  be  deemed  institutions  of  international  law  designed  to  afford 
adequate  protection  to  citizens  and  others  requiring  diplomatic  assist- 
ance. Delegated  protection,  by  which  the  consuls  and  diplomatic 
officers  of  one  country  assume,  by  request,  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  of  another  countr>%  and  joint  protection,  are  other 
methods  of  protecting  citizens  in  certain  emergencies. 


§  184.  Consular  Service. 
One  of  the  most  important  agencies  for  the  protection  of  citizeoB 
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abroad  is  the  consular  sen^ice.^  While  the  consul  has  no  diplomatic 
or  representative  character,  and  his  political  fynctions  are  limited, 
the  considerable  number  of  consuls  and  their  location  in  the  more  im- 
portant commercial  centers  result-s  in  a  closer  relation  between  a  consul 
and  his  fellow-citizens  abroad  than  is  possible  for  a  diplomatic  oflBeer. 
Treaties  and  custom,  therefore,  confide  to  the  consul  a  wide  range  of 
protective  functions,  short  of  the  presentation  of  diplomatic  claims 
or  the  making  of  representations  to  the  central  government. 

Consular  conventions  usually  provide  that  consuls  shall  have  the 
right  to  address  the  local  authorities  in  their  districts  in  remonstrance 
against  infractions  of  international  law  or  of  the  treaties  existing  be- 
tween the  two  coimtries,  and  against  whatever  abuse  may  be  com- 
plained of  by  their  countrymen.  The  consul's  activity  is  usually  con- 
fined to  individual  cases,  the  larger  questions  connected  with  a  general 
violation  of  treaties  or  of  international  law  being  handled  by  the  lega- 
tion with  the  central  government.  The  local  authorities  are  usually 
required  by  treaty  to  give  the  consul  information  conceniing  his  country- 
men, to  notify  him  of  deaths,  to  permit  him  to  interv^ene  in  the  c^re  of 
a  deceased  nationaFs  estate  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  appoint 
him  administrator,- 

The  Italian  government,  one  of  the  most  watchful  of  all  govern- 
ments in  the  protection  of  its  subjects  abroad,  has  within  recent  years 
established  legal  bureaus  in  connection  with  its  principal  consular 
offices  in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  conserving  the  legal  right^s 
of  it«  many  subjects  in  this  country,  and  in  case  of  their  death,  the 
rights  of  their  Italian  heirs  and  successors.  An  excellent  B>^stem  en- 
ables consuls  to  learn  quickly  of  the  difficulties  of  their  fellow-citizens 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  legal  bureaus  enable  these  persons 
to  obtain,  under  the  supervision  of  their  government,  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  rights  due  to  them  by  treaty  or  municipal  law.*  The  principle 
of  such  legal  protection  is  followed  by  consulates  of  other  nations  in 
this  and  other  countries,  but  the  system  apparently  does  not  eom- 


» Tchemoff,  363  et  seq.;  Moore's  Dig.  V,  }  719.    See  ako  Testa,  Luigi,  Le  voci  del 
eervizio  diplomatico-consolare  italiano  e  etraaiero,  3rd  ed.,  Home,  1912.    735  p, 
^  Supra,  S166. 
» See  the  long  editorial  by  C.  C,  Hyde  in  5  A.  J.  L  L.  (1911),  1055-1058. 
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piaiv  in  efficiency  with  the  Italian.  Its  adoption  by  Italy  has  re- 
m\H  in  much  more  certainty  that  ItaEan  subjecttJ  will  not  be  the  vic- 
tims (»f  mjustice,  private  and  public. 

Xations  subject  to  a  large  emigration,  like  Italy,  sometimes  provide 

Various  agencies,  under  the  supervision  of  the  consul  ur  other  person, 

!or  the  care  of  their  emigrant  nationals  in  the  prineipai  foreign  ports 

of  immigration.     Their  main  purpose  ia  to  prevent  the  immigrant's 

^AJtti  being  victimized  by  designing  impcsters  and  pseudo-employers.* 

The  €3cercise  of  consular  jurisdiction  over  national  merchunt  vessels 
'^^i  in  countries  in  which  his  countrymen  enjoy  extraterritorial  priv- 
*'^€s  *  may  be  considered  incidental  to  the  consul's  protective  fuDc- 

One  of  the  consul's  most  usual  duties  is  to  address  the  local  authorities 

^**^    behalf  of  his  feUow-citizens  accused  of  crime  or  imprisoned,  to 

^^Jjport  these  persons  in  their  right  to  due  process  of  law,  to  secure 

^^1.  necessary  information  concerning  their  welfare,  and  to  visit  them, 

^'^    pfoper.    Being  often  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  protective 

^^^jiction  in  first  instance  is  freciuently  exercised  by  the  consul  rather 

^4ian  by  the  diplomatic  represcnUitive.     Only  if  prevented  from  ful- 

^-lling  his  duties  of  protection,  in  cases  where  communication  with  the 

^%«Diral  government  is  required,  need  he  address  the  diplomatic  rep- 

*^csentative  accredited  to  the  country,  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

in  every  case  of  more  than  trifling  importance  the  consular  officer 

^ther  directly  informs  the  legation  of  the  facts  or  forwards  to  the  lega- 

^on  a  copy  of  dispatches  sent  to  the  Department  of  State. 

The  printed  instructions  to  diplomatic  agents  contain  the  following 
provision: 

'^In  countries  with  which  the  United  States  have  treaty  stipulations 
^  providing  for  assistance  from  the  local  authorities,  consular  officers  are 
instructed  that  it  is  undesirable  to  invoke  such  interposition  unless  it  is 
aeccflaary  to  do  so.  In  cases  of  arrest  and  imprisonment,  they  will  see, 
if  ponble,  that  both  the  place  of  confinement  and  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  are  such  as  would  be  regarded  in  the  United  States  as 


'TehemoflF,  358.  ProtectioD  of  ItaliaJi  immigranta.  For.  Rel.,  1894,  367-369. 
Abolitkin  of  Itahaa  bureaus  at  Ellb  Island,  For  ReL,  1898, 406-409.  (The  order  waa 
inipended  on  the  prot€^  of  the  Italian  ambassador.) 

« Moore's  Dig,  U,  {§287-289. 
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proper  and  humane.  If  a  request  for  assistance  is  refused,  the  consular 
officer  should  claim  all  the  rights  conferred  upon  him  by  treaty  or  con- 
vention, and  communicate  at  once  ^vith  the  diplomatic  representative 
in  the  country,  if  there  be  one,  and  i^ith  the  Department  of  State.  When 
such  requests  are  made  in  accordance  vnib  long-established  usage, 
he  should^  when  they  are  refused,  make  suitable  representations  to  the 
proper  local  authority,  and  likewise  advise  the  legation  and  the  Depart- 
ment," * 

It  has  not  infrequently  happened  that  consuls  in  their  character  as 
guardians  of  the  interests  of  their  fellow-citizens  in  time  of  civil  com- 
motion have  requested  the  Department  of  State  directly  or  through 
the  legation  to  send  a  warship  to  the  scene  of  trouble. 

Treaties  sometimes  provide  that  in  the  absence  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
consuls  may  address  the  central  government  of  the  countr^^'  in  which  the 
consulate  is  located. 

Consuls  as  commercial  representatives  of  their  respective  countries 
are  instructed  to  foster  the  commercial  mterests  of  theu-  fellow-citizens, 
and  in  commercial  matters  they  are  constituted  sources  of  information. 


§  185.  Treaties. 

Possibly  the  moat  customar>'  instrument  for  defining  the  rights  of 
citizens  abroad  and  assuring  protection  for  their  interests  is  a  treaty 
between  the  respective  countries.  Such  treaties  are  usually  confined 
to  the  definition  of  commercial  rights,  but  often  assume  a  wider  range. 
Municipal  legislationj  by  which  rights  are  extended  to  aliens  upon  a 
basis  of  reciprocity,  is  also  a  customary  means  for  obtaining  the  grant 
of  reciprocal  rights  to  citizens  abroad.  Finally,  international  conven* 
tions  between  several  states  having  in  view  an  enhancement  of  the 
rights  or  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  aliens,  may  well  be  con- 
sidered a  mode  of  protection.  Thus,  the  Geneva  and  some  of  the  Hague 
conventions,  the  international  treaties  dealing  with  the  condition  of 
laborers,  workmen's  compensation,  poor  relief,  the  protection  of  women 
and  children  against  overwork  aiui  against  the  white-slave  traffic, 
and  similar  conventions  may  be  regarded  as  coopemtive  measures 
for  the  mutual  protection  of  citizens  abroad. 

■  Printed  Persoaat  Instructions  to  Diplomatic  AgentSt  1885,  {  150,  p.  32,  reprinted 
in  Moore'e  Dig.  V,  101. 
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§  186.  Methods  of  Redress  of  Injuries. 

When  an  iiijur>^  has  been  inflicted  upon  an  alien  in  such  manner  aa 
to  involve  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state,  an  international 
case  has  arisen  to  be  settled  by  the  means  recognized  as  legal  for  the 
settlement  of  any  other  international  difference.  The  modes  of  redress 
may  be  either  amicable  or  non-amicable,  and  may  range  from  diplo- 
matic negotiations,  the  use  of  good  offices^  mediation,  arbitration, 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations,  a  display  of  force,  retorsion,  reprisals, 
or  armed  intervention,  to  war  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 

The  object  to  he  attained  by  resort  to  these  methods  of  providing 
a  sanction  for  diplomatic  protection  is  usually  a  pecuniary  indemnity 
and  a  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of  the  international  delin- 
quency; in  other  words,  redress  for  the  pre&ent  and  security  for  the 
future.  Having  become  a  matter  for  international  adjustment,  the 
person  injured  has  no  control  over  the  measure  of  redress  to  be  demanded 
or  the  means  to  be  employed,  matters  entirely  within  the  discretion 
and  control  of  the  government.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  interna^ 
tional  offense  gro^^ing  out  of  an  injury''  to  a  citizen  may  find  its  solution 
in  the  annexation  of  territory,  as  occurred  in  China  in  1897  when  Ger- 
many secured  Kiauchau  on  lease  as  a  consequence  of  the  assassination 
of  some  German  missionaries,  and  as  occurred  in  1913  in  Tripoli,  ceded 
to  Italy  by  Turkey  as  the  outcome  of  a  war  begun  ostensibly,  if  not 
actually,  because  of  the  non-payment  of  claims. 


AMICABLE   MI;TH0DS 

§  187.  Diplomacy. 

Upon  an  mjury  to  an  alien ^  in  a  case  where  international  responsi- 
bility is  alleged  by  his  national  government,  diplomatic  negotiation 
is  the  first  method  used  to  secure  redress.  The  complaining  state, 
through  its  diplomatic  representative,  brings  the  claim  to  the  attention 
of  the  defendant  government,  which  may  interpose  defenses  or  suggest 
some  other  method  of  settlement,  such  as  mediation  or  arbitration.  The 
complaining  government  may  conduct  the  negotiations  itself  or  may 
support  the  claimant  in  his  endeavor  to  arrive  at  a  direct  settlement 
with  the  defendant  government.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  major- 
ity of  international  pecuniary  claims  arismg  out  of  private  injuries  are 
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settled  by  diplomatic  negotiation.  In  this  eoimection,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  methods  of  diplomacy  are  in  international  law  as  truly  legal 
a  form  of  procedure  as  any  of  the  forms  of  jutUcial  procedure  known 
to  municipal  law.  When  negotiation  fails  the  parties  may  resort  to 
the  good  oflSces  or  meihation  of  a  friendly  power,  or  to  arbitration* 

§  188,  Good  Offices. 

The  term  ''good  offices''  in  diplomacy  is  employed  in  two  sensed. 
In  the  first,  it  denotes  informal  representations  corresponding  to  the 
French  officieux,  and  means  *'  the  unofficial  advocacy  of  interests  which 
the  agent  may  properly  represent,  but  which  it  may  not  be  convenient 
to  present  and  discuss  on  a  full  diplomatic  footmg/'  *  It  signifies  the 
unofficial,  personal  and  friendly  efforts  of  a  diplomatic  agent,  as  dis- 
tmguished  from  the  official,  formal  and  governmental  support  of  a 
diplomatic  claim.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  unofficial  good 
offices  and  official  interposition  is  not  always  easy  to  draw,  inasmuch 
as  in  either  case  the  government  may  authorize  or  direct  a  diplomatic 
representative  to  extend  his  assistance*  In  both  cases,  the  tiiplomatic 
officer  proceeds  through  the  medium  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  The  principal  differences 
between  the  two  forms  of  diplomatic  action  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  case,  while  the  government  has  an  interest  in  faciUtating  the 
protection  of  its  citizen's  rights  abroad,  it  is  unwilling  to  make  his 
grievance  or  difficulty  the  subject  of  an  international  complaint,  with 
the  necessary  consequencps  attendant  upon  its  possible  rejection  by 
the  government  complained  against,  and  in  the  further  fact  that  the 
tliplomatic  agent  has  full  discretion  as  to  the  best  method  to  pursue 
to  assist  his  ft41ow-citizen.  Good  offices  are  employed  by  direction 
of  the  government,  among  other  cases,  in  contractual  claims,^  for  the 
facilitation  or  acceleration  of  judicial  proceedings  in  which  a  citizen 
may  be  involved — respecting,  however,  the  independence  of  the  local 
authorities — ^and,  on  certain  occasions,  for  the  allevation  of  the  punish- 


»  Mr.  Hay,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  McNally,  Mar.  16,  1000,  Moorc'a  Dig,  VII,  3; 
Prndier-Fod^re,  P.,  Cours  dc  droit  cliploroatique,  2nd  ed.,  Pikris,  1899,  534-527.  On 
modes  of  redrees,  see  also  Hallcck  (Baker's  ed.,  1908),  I,  ch.  XIV. 

^  Supra,  §113. 
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meit  of  citizens  convicted  abroad  of  political  offenses.^  The  imofliciaJ 
assifltance  of  a  diplomatic  agent  is  often  given  to  a  citizen  abroad  in 
the  direct  settlement  of  a  claim  against  the  local  government  or  au- 
thorities.^ In  many  cases,  the  diplomatic  agent  does  not  await  the 
authorization  of  his  government  to  employ  his  personal  good  offices 
in  behalf  of  his  fellow-citizen  requiring  asaiBtanee.^  As  the  desirability 
and  expediency  of  extending  his  good  offices  are  matters  of  personal 
discretion  entirely,  the  citizen  cannot  demand  his  assistance,  when 
unauthorized  bj'-  the  government,  as  a  matter  of  right*  It  is  always 
open  to  the  citizen  to  request  the  government  s  interposition  by  com- 
municating with  the  Department  of  State,  which  will  determine,  in 
its  discretion,  the  most  appropriate  form  of  action,  if  any,  that  it  may 
be  expedient  to  adopt.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  diplo- 
matic agent  may  not  officially  present  a  claim  to  a  foreign  government 
without  express  instnictions  from  the  Department. 

Good  offices  usually  involve  imofficial  representations  consisting  of 
requests,  recommendations  and  other  personal  efforts.  One  of  their 
principal  characteristics  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  if  unheeded, 
denied  or  rejectetl  by  the  foreign  government,  they  are  not  further 
pressed,  the  matter  being  dropped.  Only  on  rare  occasions  has  the 
unsuccessful  employment  of  good  offices  on  behalf  of  a  claimant  been 
followed  by  the  official  pressure  of  his  claim,  and  then  only  on  newly 
disclosed  evidence  or  in  a  case  where  official  support  would  have  been 
justified  in  the  first  instance. 


§  189*  Diplomatic  interposition. 

Diplomatic  interposition  in  the  technical  sense  consists  in  the  pres- 
sure of  a  claim  by  official  representations,  under  the  authority  and 
in  the  name  of  the  government.  The  term  '* interposition*'  is  con- 
sidered preferable  to  **inter\^ention,"  inasmuch  as  the  latter  term 
has  a  long-established  meaning  of  armed  interference  in  the  internal 

»  Mr.  Webster,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Cushing,  Aug.  27,  1S42,  Mriorc'a  Dig.  VI,  329. 

'Bee  claim  of  American  Baptist  Church  at  Niciitheroy,  Brazil,  For.  lleL,  1901, 
pp.  28,  29;  Brown's  claini  against  Governor  of  the  Federal  District  in  Mexico,  For. 
Rd.,  1902,  7S6-789. 

'  It  is  not  possible  here  to  enumerate  the  many  uaeftil  ways  in  which  the  diplomatic 
representative  may  render  assistance. 
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affairs  of  another  state.  As  sooo  as  the  govemment  detennmes  to 
supi>ort  a  claim  oflScially,  its  presentation  to  the  defendant  govern- 
ment practically  always,  in  first  instance,  takes  the  fomi  of  diplomatic 
interposition,  consisting  of  a  formal  instruction  to  the  diplomatic 
representative  to  present  a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
stating  the  grounds  of  complaint  and  demanding  redress.  The  claim 
having  thus  entered  the  sphere  of  international  controversy,  is  subject 
to  all  the  possible  vicissitudes  and  consequences  of  an  international 
conflict,  although  the  purpose  of  the  interposition  is  always  to  pro- 
vide a  sanction  for  the  individual  rights  of  a  citizen. 

§  190,  Mediation. 

The  second  sense  in  which  the  term  '*good  offices*^  is  employed 
is  quite  analogous  to  mediation  as  an  impartial  mlviser  between  two 
opposing  parties.  While  good  oflSces  and  mediation  differ  in  detail, 
e.  ^.,  in  the  right  of  the  third  person  or  mediator  to  offer  independ- 
ent suggestions  for  a  settlement,  they  both  involve  a  method  of  rec- 
onciling opposing  contentions  with  a  view  to  the  adjustment  of  a 
controversy.  It  is  less  frequently  resorted  to  in  cases  of  claims  than 
in  the  adjustment  of  other  mtemational  differences.  The  Hague 
Conventions  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  adopted 
at  the  conferences  of  1899  and  1907  embodied  various  rules  concern- 
ing the  tender  and  emplojinent  of  good  offices  and  mediation,  and 
the  institution  of  commissions  of  inquiry.^  In  a  dispute  between 
Salvador  and  Italy  in  1887,  arising  out  of  a  private  claim,  the  media^ 
tion  of  the  United  States  was  requested  by  Salvador,  and  on  the  sub- 
sequent tender  of  the  good  oflBces  of  the  American  minister,  upon 
request  of  both  parties,  the  claim  was  satisfactorily  settled.'  The 
principal  difference  between  mediation  and  arbitration,  a  method 
of  adjustment  more  frequently  employed  in  cases  of  pectmiary  claims, 
consists  in  the  fac^t  that  the  former  is  an  advisory^  function  and  recom- 
mends, whereas  the  latter  is  a  judicial  function  and  decides. 

§  191.  Arbitration. 

Aside  from  diplomatic   negotiation,   the  method  most  frequently 

^  SooU,  J.  B.,  The  Hague  peace  oonferenoes,  Baltimore,  1909,  I,  256  et  Mg. 
•  For.  ReL,  1888,  I,  77,  107,  120, 
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used  to  settle  international  pecimiary  claims  is  arbitration.  In  the 
growth  of  this  system  of  adjusting  international  differences,  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  prominent  part*  Not  only  single  claims^  but  large 
numbers  of  general  claims  have  been  submitted  by  the  United  States 
to  the  determination  of  independent  arbitral  tribunals,  \\ith  the  re- 
sult that  innumerable  actual  and  potential  conflicts  with  other  coun- 
tries have  been  adjusted  by  Judicial  means*  Instead  of  producing 
a  rupture  of  amicable  relations,  these  claims  have  contributed  to 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  system  of  international  law.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  devoted  largely  to  stimulating 
a  resort  to  and  perfecting  the  machinery^  of  arbitration,  with  the  re- 
sult that  international  conventions  for  general  arbitration  have  been 
drafted  at  the  Hague  and  the  Pan-American  Conferences  and  have 
been  concluded  between  many  individual  states.^ 

No  class  of  differences  is  more  susceptible  of  settlement  by  arbitra- 
tion than  pecuniary  claims,  and  senthnent  is  growing  in  favor  of  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  international  tribunal  which  shall  have  juris- 
diction, not  only  of  contractual  claims,^  but  of  all  pecuniary  claims 
of  citizens  of  one  country  against  the  government  of  another.^  Every 
consideration  which  operates  in  the  case  of  contractual  claims  for 
their  removal  from  the  sphere  of  diplomatic  controversy  into  the 
eiannels  of  judicial  adjudication  is  equally  operative  in  the  case  of 
all  pecuniary  claims  involving  legal  issues» 


*  See  the  Hague  convention  of  1899  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  intemationftl  dis- 
putes, 32  Stat.  L.  1785,  and  its  revimon  by  the  convention  of  1907,  3d  Stat,  h.  2199. 
See  8€ott,  J,  B.,  The  Hague  peace  conferencca,  I^  ch.  VI;  Treaty  between  the  U.  S. 
and  other  powers  of  America  for  the  arbitration  of  pecuniary  claims  (Pan-American 
convention  of  Janimrj-  30,  1902),  34  Stat.  L.  2845;  renewed  by  convention  signed  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  Aug.  13,  1906,  proclaimed  by  the  IL  S.,  Jan.  28,  1913.  Treiity  series, 
No.  574.  The  Central  American  states  concluded  a  convention  at  Waahington, 
Dec.  20,  1907,  2  A.  J.  I.  L,  (1908),  219  et  seq.,  by  which  they  are  committed  to  the 
arbitration  of  all  pecuniary  claims,  and  even  give  a  private  citben  of  one  of  them  the 
right  to  sue  one  of  the  other  states  among  them. 

*  Supra,  S  126. 

*  Supra,  p.  329,  note  1.  C.  C.  Hyde  and  F.  C.  Partridge  in  1914  Report  of  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Conference  on  International  Arbitration,  pp.  125  and  143.  See  also 
address  before  American  Society  for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  DisputeSi 
Dec.  4,  1913,  Proceedings,  49-55;  see  also  General  Conclusions,  infra. 
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By  the  submission  of  a  private  claim  to  arbitration  the  two  countries 
in  controversy  provide  a  forum  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
inflicted  by  the  one  upon  the  other  in  the  perison  of  a  citizen,  and  the 
legal  right  to  and  amount  of  reparation  properly  payable  as  indemnity. 
The  two  states  substitute  for  the  diplomatic  negotiation  between 
the  protecting  and  the  defendant  state  an  independent  tribunal  to 
detennine  the  justification  for  extending  protection  and  the  merits 
of  the  defense  in  a  given  case.^  Hence  the  great  authority  of  arbitral 
decisions— notwithstaiidmg  certain  alleged  defects  of  the  system — 
as  a  source  of  international  law,  and  the  reliance  placed  by  Foreign 
Offices  upon  arbitral  awards,  as  precedents,  in  the  presentation  of 
and  defense  against  international  claims. 

The  powers  of  arbitrators  are  usually  defined  and  the  class  of  cases 
over  which  they  shall  exercise  jurisdiction  is  in  general  terms  described 
in  the  protocol  or  treaty  under  which  they  act.^  Their  jurisdiction 
mider  the  protocol,  however,  and  the  question  whether  any  particu- 
lar case  presented  comes  within  the  class  to  be  arbitrated  or  within 
the  terms  of  submission  are  matters  to  be  determined  by  the  ariiitrators. 
This  was  settled  in  two  important  arl>itrations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  question  having  been  raised  under  arti- 
cle VII  of  the  Jay  treaty  of  1794  and  again  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  Geneva  tribunal  to  deal  with  indirect  claims.^  When  such  an 
arbitral  tribunal  has  been  brought  into  existence  by  agreement  of 
the  parties,  it  is  an  independent  court-  of  high  international  juriadlo- 
tion,  competent,  within  the  limits  of  the  powers  conferred  upon  it, 
"to  bring  under  judgment  the  decisions  of  the  local  courts  of  both 
nations,  and  beyond  the  competence  of  either  government  to  inter- 
fere with,  direct,  or  obstruct  its  deliberations/'    ^ 


*  See  Rudloff  (U.  S.)  t".  Veneauek,  Feb.  17|  1903,  Ralston,  182,  185,  citing  opinfon. 
of  Sec'y  of  State  Evartfl  quoted  in  Moore's  Arb.  2599. 

'  Mooro*8  Dig,  VU,  J  1072;  Rabton,  Interaational  ai^itral  law,  Boflton^  1910, 
pp.  19-21;  Tchernoff,  op.  cit.^  376  et  scq, 

»  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  §  1073;  Ralston,  op.  dt.,  21-24. 

*  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  the  Spanish  ministej,  Mar*  4,  1880,  quoted  ia 
Moore's  Arb.  2599  and  cited  witb  approval  in  Rudlofif  (U.  S.)  t».  VeDejsuela,  Feb.  17^ 
1903,  Rakton,  1S5 
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NON-AMlCABLfi   METHODS 

The  Qon-amicable  methods  of  redress  include  a  suspension  of  dip- 
l^Qinatic  relations,  retorsion,  a  display  of  force,  the  actual  use  of  force, 
*^^prisals  and  war. 

'^  192,  Withdrawal  of  Diplomatic  Representative. 

On  several  occasions,  the  unsatisfactory^  termination  of  diplomatic 
Negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  mteniational  claims  has  led  to  the 
suspension  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  countries  involved.* 
In  1826  the  American   chargi^  demanded   his  passports  from  Brazil 
because  of  the  alleged  unwarranted  capture  of  certain  American  ve»- 
seb,  diplomatic  relations  being  subsequently  resumed  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  adequate  indemnities.    The  failure  of  the  American  minister 
in  Mexico  to  secure  redress  for  various  arbitrary  seizures  of  property 
and  ill-treatment  of  American  citizens  led,  in  1858,  to  a  suspension 
€f    diplomatic   relations   mih   that  government.      Italy   temporarily 
Withdrew  iU  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  because  of  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  United  States,  early  in  the  negotiations,  to  acknowledge 
^ny   liability  for  the  deaths  of  Italian  subjects  in  the  New  Orleans 
riot  of  1891.    The  Department  of  State  has  on  several  occasions  threat- 
€med  to  withdraw  the  American  legation  unless  the  foreign  country 
in  question  settled  or  agreed  to  settle  the  claims  of  American  citizens. 
Amicable  relations  between   France  and  Venezuela,   interrupted  by 
tbe  withdrawal  of  the  French  minister  in  1906,  because  of  Venezuela's 
refusal  to  pay  certain  claims,  were  restored  in  1913  by  the  conclusion 
of  u  treaty  submitting  the  claims  to  arbitration.^ 

f  193.  Retorsion. 

Retorsion  signifies  retaliation  in  kind.^  This  method  of  redresa 
baa  but  rarely  been  used  for  the  non-payment  of  pecuniary  claims. 

*  Moote's  Dig.  VII,  S  1089. 

» 13  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1906),  548;  Protocol  signed  Feb.  11,  1913,  20  R.  G.  B.  L  P, 
(1913),  506, 

•Moore'e  Dig.  VII,  $  1090;  HaUec?k  (Baker's  ed.,  I908J,  I,  503;  Rapisardi-Minibella 
ia  16  H.  D.  L  (n.  s.)i  1914,  pp.  223-244  (first  inataUinent) ;  see  bibtiogmpby,  pp.  240- 
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The  stoppage  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in  1753  of  the  interest  due  to 
British  subjects  on  the  Silesian  loan,  until  he  obtained  indemnities 
for  the  unjust  capture  of  certain  Prussian  vessels  and  their  condemna- 
tion by  British  prize  courts  may  be  considered  a  form  of  retorsion. 
Upon  the  refusal  of  China  in  1855  to  pay  a  claim  for  personal  injuries 
to  an  American  citizen,  the  American  Minister  was  instructed  ''to 
resort  to  the  measure  of  withholding  duties**  to  the  amount  of  the 
claim.' 

Retorsion  is  more  often  used  in  cas^  where  a  country  has  placed 
the  citizens  or  interests  of  another  country  under  a  general  disability, 
€.  g,j  the  exclusion  from  its  ports  of  the  vessels  of  a  certain  nation^ 
the  exclusion  of  products  of  a  certain  country  by  differentia!  import 
duties  or  the  enactment  of  discriminatory  laws  against  the  citizens 
of  one  particular  country  as  compared  with  aliens  generally.  The 
state  affected  may  retaliate  by  the  enactment  of  similar  measures. 
Recent  tariff  acts  of  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1913,  have 
given  the  President  power  to  prescribe  a  differential  duty  against 
the  products  of  a  country  discriminating  against  American  products, 
and  discriminations  against  American  vessels  in  foreign  ports  were 
to  be  met  by  retaliatory  measures. 


§  194.  Display  of  Force. 

The  display  of  force  and  the  threat  to  use  it  if  reparation  for  an 
international  offense  is  not  promptly  made,  have  frequently  proved 
an  effective  means  of  obtaining  redress  in  the  form  of  an  indemnity 
or  a  guarantee  of  security.  This  display  of  force  usually  t^kes  the  form 
of  a  national  war-ship  appearing  before  the  port  of  the  foreign  country 
alleged  to  be  in  default.  The  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  presence 
of  a  war-vessel  is  great,  and  has  served  not  only  to  secure  demanded 
reparation  in  given  cases,  but  in  quarters  of  the  world  subject  to  fre- 
quent domestic  disorder  has  served  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  aliens' 
rights,  particularly  of  the  nationals  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  War-vessels  have  therefore  on  occasion  been  stationed  for 
extended  periods  of  time  in  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  around 
Turkey,  and  in  the  waters  near  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

>  Mr,  Marcy,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Parker,  Oct.  5,  1855,  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  106. 
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At  a  time  when  revolutions  were  more  frequent  in  Latin-America 
than  they  now  are,  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  numbers  of  foreign 
war-ships  in  certain  harbors  for  the  protection  of  aliens.  The  use  of 
war-ships  for  such  a  purpose  of  pohce,  perhaps  the  most  defensible 
use  of  anned  vessels,  was  recently  illustrated  in  the  harbor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Mexico* 

Practically  all  the  great  powers  have  at  different  times  resorted  to 
a  display  of  force  to  give  moral  support  to  a  request  for  the  protec- 
tion of  nationals  in  foreign  countries  or  for  the  redress  of  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  nationals.  Joint  action  has  often  been  taken  by  various 
powers  for  this  purpose,  e.  g,,  in  China,  in  Buenos  AireSj  in  Mexico 
and  in  Venezuela.*  The  United  States  resort^ed  to  the  display  of  force 
in  Japan  io  1852,  in  Turkey  on  several  occasions,^  and  within  recent 
years  in  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Mexico.  >  In  1902^  a  French 
war-ship  threatened  to  fire  upon  a  town  in  Venezuela,  unless  certain 
French  merchants,  arrested  for  the  non-payment  of  customs  dues 
previously  paid  to  revolutionists,  were  released.^  In  1897,  the  threat- 
ened bombardment  of  Port-au-Prince  by  German  war-ships  effected 
the  release  of  a  Mr.  LOders,  a  German  subject,  alleged  to  have  been 
arbitrarily  imprisoned  by  the  Haitian  authorities.*  In  May  1914»  the 
appearance  of  a  British  war-sliip  in  the  harbor  of  Port-au-Prince  suc- 
cessfully supported  a  demand  of  Great  Britain  for  the  prompt  settle- 
ment of  the  British  portion  of  the  Peters  claim,  decided  in  favor  of 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  by  an  arbitral  tribunal  in  Haiti. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  great  powers  in  their  ready  resort 
to  ultimatums  and  threats  of  the  use  of  force  to  exact  the  payment 
of  pecuniary  claims,  particularly  in  Latin-America,  have  often  abused 
their  rights  and  have  inflicted  gross  injustice  upon  weak  states,^ 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  of  the  Turkish  minister  at  Washington 


iSee  Itiatructioil  of  Lord  J.  Rus&ell  t^  Sir  C.  Wyke^  Mar.  30,  1861  (Mexico)^  52 
Pap.  239, 

*  Moore^s  Dig.  VIl,  §§  1091,  101)3. 

'  Suchet  case,  9  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1902),  628.    The  threat  achieved  ita  object, 

*23  Law  Mag,  and  Rev.  (1897),  129-131;  5  R.  G.  D,  I.  P.  (1898),  103;  Pradier- 

Fod6r6,  Cours  de  droit  diplomatique,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1899,  pp.  528^-531,  note.  See  also 

M^nos,  Solon,  L'affaire  Ludera,  Paris,  1898. 

*  Pradier-Fod6i^,  I,  }  402. 
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iisking  an  exi>Ianation  of  the  sending  of  an  American  war-vessel  to 
Turkish  waters,  Secretary  Olney  stated  that  the  visit  of  the  vessel 
waa  **in  pursuance  of  a  long-established  usage  of  this  government 
to  send  its  vesselsj  in  its  discretion,  to  the  ports  of  any  country"  which 
may  for  the  time  being  suffer  perturbation  of  public  order  and  where 
its  countrjnnen  are  known  to  possess  interests.  This  course  is  veiy 
general  with  all  other  governments,  and  the  circumstance  that  a  tran- 
sient occasion  for  such  visits  may  exist  does  not  detract  from  their 
essentially  friendly  character/^  * 

It  may  be  said  that  the  United  States  urges  upon  consuls  and  dip- 
lomatic officers  the  use  of  caution  and  discretion  in  summoning  the 
assistance  of  national  war-vessels,  in  time  of  disorder,  for  the  protection 
of  citizens.^ 


§  19§*  Use  of  Armed  Force. 

The  army  or  navy  has  frequently  been  used  for  the  protection  of 
citizens  or  their  property  in  foreign  countries  in  cases  of  emergency 
where  the  local  government  has  failed,  through  inability  or  unwilling- 
nesSj  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
foreigners  in  question.  This  action  has  by  some  writers  been  denomi- 
nated as  intervention  and  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion,  due  to  a 
failure  to  distinguish  between  political  intervention  and  non-political 
intervention  or  interposition.  The  landing  of  armed  forces  for  the 
protection  of  citizens  has  practically  always  been  free  from  any  at- 
tempt to  interfere  in  the  internal  political  affairs  or  administration  of 
the  country  entered,  and  when  confined  to  the  purpose  of  assuring  the 
safety  of  citizens  abroad,  or  exacting  redress  for  a  delinquent  failure 
to  afford  local  protection,  the  action  must  be  considered,  not  as  a 
of  intervention,  but  as  non-belligerent  interposition.^     This  form 

'  Mr.  Okey,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mavroycm  Bey,  Oct.  15,  imS,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  IL 
1324, 

»  Mr.  Bayard,  SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  NeQI,  Nov.  113,  18S7,  Moore's  Dig.  Ml,  109. 

*  The  able^  discuseion  of  the  distinction  between  political  and  non-political  inter- 
vention, and  the  tnie  nature  of  inter|X36ition,  with  tjuotationa  from  authorities  and 
a  compilation  of  iUuetrative  casctJ  is  to  be  found  in  a  Memorandum  of  J.  Reubeu 
Clark,  Jr,,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Stote  on  the  "Right  to  protect  citiien*  in 
foreign  cotintriea  by  iandmg  forces/'  Washington,  August,  1912.  Revised  ediuoo. 
70  folio  p. 


;  vne     ; 
ilurel 
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prote€tion  has  frequently  been  exercised  by  strong  countries  whose 
citizens  are  found  in  weak  states  where  govenimenta]  control  is  at 
times  inadequate  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  for  the  fulfillment 
of  their  international  duty  of  protection.  The  United  States  has  on 
many  occasions^  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  \\ith  other  powders, 
used  its  military  forces  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  temporarily  parts 
of  foreign  countries  to  secure  adecjuate  protection  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens.  While  such  action  has  generally  been 
necessarj'  under  the  circumstances,  and  while  it  cannot  be  considered 
political  intervention,  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  impeachment  of  the  ef- 
fective sovereignty  of  the  coimtry  occupied,* 

Among  the  various  purposes  for  which  troops  and  marines  have 
been  landed,  are  the  following:  -  (1)  for  the  simple  protection  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  disturbed  localities,  the  activity  of  the  troops  being 
in  the  nature  of  pohce  duty;  ^  (2)  for  the  punishment  of  natives  for  the 
murder  or  injurj^  of  American  citizens  in  semi-civilized  or  backward 
countries;  ^  (3)  for  the  suppression  of  local  riots,  and  the  restoration 
and  preser\^ation  of  order;  ^  (4)  for  the  collection  of  indemnities^  either 
with  or  w^ithout  the  delivery  of  a  previous  ultimatum;*^  (5j  for  the 
eei2ure  of  custom-houses,  as  security  for  the  payment  of  claims;  ^  and 

» See  address  of  Mr.  Root,  printed  in  4  A.  J.  1.  L.  (1910),  520,  521. 

*  A  brief  staterneDt  of  most,  of  the  occiisiuns  on  which  American  forces  have  been 
bnd*xl  in  foreign  countries  for  the  protection  of  American  intercstfj  wiil  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Solicitor's  Memorandum,  op.  cit.,  47  et  seq.  These  occasions  are 
classified  in  some  detail  at  p.  31  ti  acq.  8ce  iilso  Moore's  Dig,  VII,  §§  1092  and  1093, 
and  Robin,  R,,  Dee  occupations  milit^iircs  en  dehors  des  occupations  de  guerre,  Paris, 
1913,  824  p. 

*  Memorandmn,  pp.  31  and  33  and  citations  to  Appendix. 

*  Memorandum  J  pp.  31  and  32  and  ci  tuitions  to  Appendix.  Such  punitive  expedi- 
tions were  undertaken  at  variouB  times,  among  other  places^  in  the  Fiji  Islands, 
Samoa,  Formoaii,  Cfiina,  Korea,  and  the  Falklanrl  Islands. 

'  In  Hawaii,  1S74;  in  Kgj^pt,  1SS2;  in  Mexico,  lS76j  Appendix  to  Memorandum^  fK), 
61;  Organization  of  police  by  France  and  Spain  in  Morocco,  1907,  For.  Rel.,  1907, 
899. 

*  Island  of  Johanna,  1851;  Nicaragua,  1854;  Japan,  1864;  Haiti,  1888  (Case  of  the 
Haitian  Republic ^  For,  RcL,  1889,  491  et  seq.^  503).  Occupation  by  French  marines  in 
1901  of  part  of  Tiu-kish  island  of  Mitylene,  a  measure  to  obtain  pavmicnt  of  claims  of 
Lorando  and  Tubini,  See  Moncharville  in  9  R,  G,  D.  L  P.  (1902),  677.  Memorandum 
32,  33,  and  citations  to  Appendix. 

'  Action  by  France  in  Dominican  Rep.  and  various  powers  in  Venezuela.    U.  S, 
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for  purposes  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  government,  the 
destruction  of  pirates  infesting  certain  areas,  and  other  objects. 

At  times  the  punitive  operations  undertaken  for  the  protection  of 
nationals  and  their  interests  have  bordered  close  upon  belligerent 
action  in  the  full  sense  and  would  have  been  so  considered  had  they 
been  directed  against  stronger  states.  This  is  so  particularly  in  the 
case  of  bombardments,  which  on  occasion  have  been  directed  against 
coast  towTis  by  British  and  American  naval  forces  as  a  punishment 
for  offenses  against  nationals  or  for  the  failure  to  make  reparation.* 
It  is  hardly  less  so  in  the  case  of  pacific  blockade,  an  anomalous  action 
in  the  nature  of  reprisal  whose  principal  justification  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  often  successfully  achieved  its  object  in  a  measurably  short 
time,  without  precipitating  war  between  the  countries  in  controversy 
or  third  states  whose  interests  are  unavoidably,  hi  some  degree,  dele- 
teriously  affected. 

The  occasions  on  which  troops  have  been  landed  have  varied,  al- 
though it  has  always  been  under  circumstances  where  the  protective 
faculties  of  the  local  government  have  been  so  weakened  that  the 
security  of  aliens,  particularly  nationals  of  the  interfering  state,  seemed 
so  precarious  that  some  measure  of  self-help  was  deemed  necessary* 
This  has  been  the  case  particularly  in  time  of  revolution  and  civil 
war,  when  the  belligerent  activities  of  the  factions  seeking  control  of 
the  government  deprived  aliens  of  all  guaranty  of  safety  for  their 
persons  or  property. - 

The  landing  of  foreign  troops  has  not  always  been  against  the  will 
of  the  local  government,  but  on  the  contrarj^,  has  sometimes  been  car- 
ried out  in  response  to  an  express  invitation.  The  activities  of  the 
intervening  troops^  belonging  to  one  nation  or  to  several  acting  jointly, 
have  assumed  various  forms;  sometimes  they  have  remained  abso- 
lutely neutral  between  the  contending  factions,  confining  themselves   < 

Beiztire  of  custom-houfie  and  occypation  of  Vera  Cruz  in  1914  was  a  reprisal  oeteDmbly^^ 
for  insult  to  U.  S.  flag  at  Tampico. 

»  E.  g,,  Bombardment  of  Greytown  by  the  U.  S.  S.  Cyam,  ISSi,  McK)re*8  Dig,  VII  ^ 
112-116;  Bombardment  of  Omoa,  Honduras,  by  British  S.  S.  N%ob€,  1873,  07  St.. 
Pap.  955  e£  stq. 

'  Sec  the  many  occasiona  enumerated  in  Memorandum^  pp.  32  and  33  and  Ap~ 
pendix. 
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to  preventing  any  aggressions  or  attacks  upon  legations,  consulates, 
foreigners  or  non-combatants  generally;  sometimes  they  have  supported 
one  faction  against  another  or  the  constituted  government  against 
insurgents;  sometimes  they  have  insisted  upon  the  maintenance  of 
a  neutral  zone  in  whieh  no  fighting  was  to  be  permitted,  as  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic  in  1904  and  1914  and  in  Hoaduras  in  1911 ;  sometimes 
they  have  prevented  the  bombardment  of  certain  towns  or  the  block- 
ade of  certain  ports  in  which  foreign  interests  have  been  considerable. 

The  interference  of  the  United  States  in  these  matters  has  been 
frequent  in  Latin-America.  The  hegemony  of  the  United  States  on 
this  continent  and  the  force  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  have  served  to 
induce  this  government  to  assume,  in  greater  degree  than  any  other 
foreign  government,  a  vague  measure  of  primacy  in  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  the  disturbed  areas  of  Latin-America.  It  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, as  has  often  been  asserted,  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  throws 
upon  the  United  States  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  foreigners  in 
the  countries  to  the  south.  The  seizure  of  custom-houses  or  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  ports  by  European  powers,  when  undertaken 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  their  subjects  or  obtaining  redress 
for  injuries,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  impeachment  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Moreover,  while  the  United  States  was  not  formally  a 
party  to  the  Washington  Conventions  of  1907  between  the  countries 
of  Central-America,  this  government,  nevertheless,  regards  itself 
as  in  a  measure  responsible  for  their  execution,  and  on  this  ground 
has  justified  its  intervention  in  revolutions  and  disagreeraente  in  and 
between  those  countries  designed  to  maintain  peace.  The  existence 
of  the  Piatt  amendment  in  the  Cuban  treaty  and  Its  probable  early 
extension  to  Nicaragua,  and  the  financial  control  in  the  Dominican 
Repubhc  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  1907,  throws  upon  the  United 
States  a  certain  measure  of  guardianship  in  the  maintenance  in  those 
countries  of  a  responsible  government  capable  of  meeting  its  obhga- 
tions  and  protecting  foreigners. 

Foreign  military  forces  have  on  occasion  been  landed  in  time  of 
actual  war  between  two  countries  to  protect  legations  or  consulates.^ 

^  U.  8.  forces  landed  in  Korea,  in  1894  (Appendix  to  Memorandum,  63)  and  in  Hon- 
duras in  1907  (Appendix,  66), 
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While  the  landing  of  troops  in  the  cases  above  mentioned  has  been 
purely  protective,  they  have  not  always  been  able  to  avoid  belligerent 
operations  to  eflfect  their  purpoae.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these 
interventions  was  the  joint  action  of  the  powers  in  China  in  1900  at  the 
time  of  the  Boxer  uprising,  and  the  landing  of  American  troops  in 
Nicaragua  in  1910,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  few  American  lives.* 
While  these  operations  have  in  origin  practically  always  had  the  char- 
acter of  non-political  intervention,  they  have  at  times  resulted  in 
an  actual  interference  in  the  mternal  affairs  of  another  country,  by 
accident  or  unavoidable  consequence,  however,  rather  than  principal 
design. 

The  qu^tion  has  occasionally  been  raised  whether  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens abroad  requires  Congressional  legislation-  The  landing  of  forces 
in  foreign  countries  for  the  puri>ose  of  protecting  American  citizens 
is  not  normally  an  act  of  war^  or  a  declaration  of  war,  although  it 
might  possibly  lead  to  war.  Inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  vests  in 
Congress  authority  "to  declare  war,''  and  does  not  empower  Con- 
greas  to  direct  the  President  to  perform  his  constitutional  duties  of 
protecting  American  citizens  on  foreign  soil,  it  is  believed  that  the 
Executive  has  unlimited  authority  to  use  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  for  protective  purposes  abroad  in  any  manner  and  on 
any  occasion  he  consitlers  expedient.  It  is  true  that  President  Buchanan 
took  a  contrary  view  of  his  duties,  and  that  Congress  has  on  various 
occasions,  by  Act  and  Joint  Resolution,^  directed  or  authorized  the 
President  to  employ  the  mihtary  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  American  citizens  abroad;  yet  in  view 
of  the  above,  it  seems  that  such  authorization  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
if  not  without  constitutional  warrant,^  Moreover,  the  conmianders 
of  the  public  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  waters  have  on 
many  occasions  exercised  a  wide  discretion  in  protecting  American 

'  Memomndmn,  33,  and  citations  to  Appendix.    See  particularly,  p.  67. 

"^  Supra,  p.  363.  See,  e,  g.,  Act  of  March  3,  1819,  3  Stat.  L.  510  (protecting  mer- 
(!bant  veaseis  from  piratical  aggreasionB) ;  Reeolution  of  June  2,  1858  (Wnt^r  Wii4^ 
unci  other  claime  against  Paraguay) ;  J.  Res.,  June  19, 1890  ( Veneiuokn  Steiun  Tran»> 
portation  Co.  claim  v,  Venezuela);  J.  Ree.  of  Mar.  2,  1895  (Mora  claim  tf.  SpiaiB), 

'  See  the  able  diBcusaion  in  Memorandum  of  the  Solicitor,  op.  cU,f  34-43. 
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iateresiA  by  force  of  anns,  and  have  in  emergencies  acted  without 
special  authority  even  of  the  Executive,  although  responsible  to  him 
for  their  action.' 

i  196*  Reprisals. 

Reprisals  are   retaliatory  measures  of  self-help   Uiken   by  states, 
^s  £1  last  resort,  to  obtain  redress  for  an  injury/-^    Such  measures  may 
^^sume  a  variety  of  forms,  and  consist  of  some  seizure  of  the  property 
^*"  aome  equivalent  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  offending  state.    Their 
*^*^^igerous  proximity  to  war  measures  is  apparent.     In  former  times, 
^E^^cial  letters  of  reprisal  were  issued  to  particular  individuals  who 
7*^^  sustained  injur>^  at  the  hands  of  a  foreign  government  or  its  sut>- 
J^^sts,  authorixiug  them  to  exact  redress  on  their  own  account.     The 
^-"toiled  States  has  never  granted  authority  for  special  reprisals,  and 
*^^  practice  has  universally  fallen  into  desuetude.     General  reprisals 
^i?"  the  nation  are  not  infrequent  as  a  mode  of  redress.     One  of  the 
'^^^at  examples  of  such  a  measure  was  the  recommendation  of  Presi- 
^i^'Ot  Jackson  proposing  to  exclude  French  vessels  and  products  from 
^he   United  States  until  the  French  chambers  appropriated   the  in- 
demnity payable  under  the  treaty  of  1831.^    They  have  been  resorted 
t^  frequently  in  recent  years.* 

Among  other  measures  of  reprisal  adopted  for  the  non-pa>Tnent  of 
pecuniary  claims,  have  been  the  following:  the  seizure  of  vessels  of 
Xhe  offending  state;*  the  seizure  of  custom-houses  and  the  temporary 

*  Moowj'fi  Dig.  VII.  §  1093. 

*  8«*  the  able  discussion  m  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  2nd  ed.,  1863,  506-510;  Vattel, 
liv.  II,  ch.  18,  S342;  Moore^s  Dir.  VU,  §§  1095,  1096. 

*  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  123-130. 
<  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  }  1096.    The  recent  abrtigation  by  the  U.  S.  of  the  treaty  of 

1833  with  Russia  because  of  RiHf5sia*«  unwillingness  t-o  admit  Arueric*aii  t'itjjsens  of 
Jewish  faith,  may  well  be  coiisidered  a  measure  of  repriaal,  under  the  drcum- 
ttanoes. 

*  Greai  Britain  seized  vessels  of  Naples  id  1840,  for  alleged  violation  of  treaty  in 
tJie  grant  of  a  sulphur  monopoly  in  1816,  l/awrence's  Whealon,  509;  Britbh  re- 
pHiEils  against  SpaiDj  9  St.  Pap.  897;  Great  Britain  m  1861  m^ized  five  v<^8<*b  of 

{ Brsiil  in  Rio  Janeiro  as  reprisal  for  non-payment  of  Prince  of  Wales  claim,  Hogan, 
f  P^fie  blockade,  117;  Blockading  powers,  Germ  any »  Great  Britain  tmd  Italy  seize<J 
fVenesuelan  vessels  in  1903,  For.  Rel.,  1903,  417;  British  commander  instructed  to 
m  NicaraKuan  vessels  in  1895,  For.  Hel.,  1805,  II,  1025-10^4. 
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occupation  of  towiia;  *  the  bombardment  of  coast  towns;  -  the  block- 
ade of  ports  and  the  interruption  of  commerce;  ^  the  despatch  of  puni- 
tive  expeditions,*  the  declaration  of  embargoes  *  and  the  passage  of 
non-intercourse  acts/  and  other  forcible  measures   having   in   view 

1  E.  Q.,  Britisli  occupation  of  Cormto,  1895,  For.  Rd.,  1895, 11,  1025,  1032.  Fmich 
seizure  of  the  fort  of  San  Juan  de  UUoaj  Mexico,  lH,"i8.  This  aetually  resulted  in  a 
declaratiois  of  war  by  Mexico,  settled  by  treaty  of  peace  of  March  9,  1839.  Alvarei 
in  3  A,  J.  1.  L.  (1909),  298.  French  seiziu-e  of  custom-house  at  Mitylene,  1901,  For. 
ReL,  19(31,  529  and  9  R.  G.  D.  L  P.^  677.  Tliis  has  been  done  in  Latin-America  on 
several  ocetu^ioas  by  various  jxrwcrs. 

*  BHtiah  bombardment  of  Omoa,  1873,  67  St.  Pap.  955;  U.  S,  bombardtDent  of 
Greytown,  1854,  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  112-116, 

*  The  anomalous  remedy  known  as  pacific  blockade  haa  been  used  for  the 
many  wrongs  besides  those  arising  out  of  the  non-payment  of  claims.    The  nature 
this  extraordinary  remedy  is  bt^t  discussed  in  Hogan,  Albert  E.,  Pacific  blockade^ 
Oxfortl,  1908;  Duerocq,  Repn^sailles  en  temps  de  paix,  Paris,  1901;  and  Staudacher, 
H*^  Die  Friedensblockade,  Leijjzig,  1909.    Illustrative  cajses  may  be  found  id  Hogan^ 
73  €i  seq.;  Moore's  Dig.  VU,  §  1097,  and  TchernolT,  op.  cit.,  23S-244.    It  has  on  severaL 
occasions  been  used  as  a  measure  of  reprisal  for  the  non-payment  of  claims,  notably^ 
by  France  against  Portugal  in  1831   (Hogan,  77;  Ducrocq,   100;  Tehernoff,  239^ 
Moore's  Dig.  VII,  136);  by  France  againnt  Mexico  in  1838  (Hogan,  85;  Diicrocq,  111^ 
Moore's  Dig,  VII,  136);  by  GreM  Britain  against  Greece  in  1850  in  the  Pacifioap. 
Finlay  and  Farilome  cases  (Hogan,  105;  Calvo,  III,  §  1841;  39  St.  Pap.  4S0;  Law- 
rence*8  Wbeaton,  2nd  ed.,  509;  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  132);  by  Great  Britdun  a45aiii0W 
Brazil  in  1862  in  the  Prince  of  Woks  and  Forte  cases  (Hogan,  117;  73  St.  Pap.  81  H 
9eq.;  Moore*s  Dig.  Vil,  137);  and  by  Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Italy  a^ainsU 
Venezuela,  1902-1903  (For.  Rel.,  1903,  417-439;  Hogan,  149;  Zeballofl  in  1  Bull, 
argentin  de  dr.  int.  priv<^,  145-177),    While  pacific  blockade  is  a  mejisure  of  constrminL 
much  milder  than  war,  it  merges  easily  into  war,  if  renistance  b  long-oontinued;  see,, 
e.  j;.,  the  French  blockade  of  Formosa,  18H4  (Hogan,  122;  Ducrocq,  129).    The  United 
States  has  always  insisted  that  pacific  blockiide  must  not  affect  the  rights  of  states 
not  parties  to  the  controveray  (For.  Rel,  1903,  420  ei  se^.:  Moore*8  Dig.  VII,  141); 
but  it  is  hardly  posaible  to  avoid  intexfering  with  the  commerce  of  third  states,  eirea 
if  vt*sselj3  of  the  blockaded  country  only  are  seized. 

*  I'Ycnch  expedition  against  Portugal,  1831,  IS  St.  Pap,  395,  397;  Britiab  espcdF 
tion  against  Abyssinia,  1867,  Bonfils,  §440;  Agreement  between  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Spain,  1861»  for  taking  of  forcible  measures  against  Mexico^  Moore's 
Dig.. VI,  §  950;  Lawrence's  Wheaton,  509. 

^  The  United  States  in  1807  passed  an  embai^o  act  prohibiting  the  depaiture  of 
vessels  from  U*  S,  ports  as  a  measure  of  reprisal  for  Napoleon's  Berlin  decre*  ol  18(K 
and  the  British  orders  in  council  Other  embargo  acta  were  paased  in  the  years  be- 
tween 1807  and  1814,    Moore's  Dig.  Vll,  J  1008. 

•Non-intercourse  Act  of  1798  suspended  commercial  intercourse  between  U.  8, 
and  France  and  her  dependencies.  By  the  Act  of  1809,  it  wafl  made  unlaivf  ul  to  impcrt 
French  products.    Moore's  Dig,  VII,  f  1099. 
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^taliation  and  the  exaction  of  redress.'  An  example  of  a  negative 
'^prisal  may  be  foond  in  the  instruction  to  the  British  minister  in 
Wearico  in  1858,  making  the  recognition  of  the  Constitutional  Govem- 
^*?Tit  contingent  upon  acknowledgment  by  that  Government  of  liability 
^or  certain  claims  of  British  subjects.  ^ 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  in  most  of  the^e  cases  the  forcible 
*^^on  undertaken  was  in  fact  the  establishment  of  a  state  of  limited 
'^'^j',  and  in  some  cases  war  actually  resulted.^ 

§  197-  War. 

Only  in  rare  instances  has  a  state  actually  undertaken  war  in  the  full 
^enee — in  its  physical  manifestations  merely  general  reprisals — as  a  mode 
of  redress  for  the  failure  to  extend  local  protection  to  its  nationals 
Or  for  the  non-pa>^ment  of  claims.    The  means  of  constraint  enumer- 
ated above  have  at  times  assumed  the  form  of  hostile  belligerent  ac- 
^on^  but  the  protecting  state  has  usually  endeavond  to  avoid  a  con- 
etructioD  of  its  acts  which  might  entail  all  the  legal  consequences  of 
urar,  particularly  in  its  relations  with  third  states.    Nevertheless  Great 
Britain's  armed  expedition  against  Abyssinia  in  1867  on  account  of 
tlie  imprisonment  and  detention  of  several  British  subjects  has  been 
ooDBidered  a  war  measure/  and  Italy  expressly  alleged  that  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  \is  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  in  1912  was 
the  non-pa>Tnent  of  Italian  pecuniary  claims.    It  may  be  remembered 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  of  1812  between  the  United  States 
l$iid  Great  Britain  was  Great  Britain's  continued  interference  with 
American  v^sels  and  the  removal  of  American  seamen  alleged  to  be 
British  subjects.    The  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  against 
I  Mexico  for  "grievous  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico"  were  recited  by 
sident  Polk  in  his  special  message  of  May  11,  1846  as  one  of  the 
lUses  which  required  the  adoption  of  war  measures.^    Not  a  few  inter- 

*  E,  g,f  the  use  of  naval  forces  to  support  threats  and  ultimatums^  9upra^  p.  449 
,  Memorandum  of  Solicitor^  31-33. 

>  Lord  J.  Ruseell  to  Sir  C.  Wyke,  Mar.  30,  1861,  62  St.  Pap.  237. 

*  Frencli  blockiide  of  Mexican  porta  in  1838,  Hogan,  85,  Moore'e  Dig.  VII,  136; 
French  blockade  of  Formosa,  1884,  Hogan,  122. 

*  Bonfils,  i  440;  Annual  Regb^ter,  1868. 
•S.  Doc.  337,  2^th  Cong.,  Ut  sees.,  5. 
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national  conflicts  have  had  their  origin  in  public  wrongs  to  the  state 
arising,  however,  out  of  persistent  violations  of  the  commercial  or  other 
interests  of  nationals. 

This  cursory  survey  of  the  means  of  assuring  protection  to  citizens 
abroad  and  of  exacting  redress  for  a  violation  of  their  rights  will  have  in- 
dicated the  variety  of  agencies  and  methods  authorized  and  recognized 
by  international  law  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  aliens.   If  these 
measures  of  constraint  are  usually  applied  by  strong  against  weak 
states,  it  is  largely  because  it  is  in  the  latter  that  the  treatment  of  aliens . 
frequently  falls  below  the  standard  prescribed  by  international  law  and 
civilized  custom  and  because  in  these  states  local  protective  agencies,, 
both  administrative  and  judicial,  are  often  deemed  unsatisfactory 
guarantees  of  adequate  remedies  for  defects  in  the  measures  adopiedEzz^mm 
for  the  security  of  life  and  property. 
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PART  III 

•XHE  OBJECT  OF  PROTECTION— THE  PERSON 
AND  PROPERTY  OF  CITIZENS 

CHAPTER  I 

CITIZENSHIP  THE  PRIMARY  TITLE  TO  PROTECTION 

«    198.  American  Citizenship. 

It  is  now  proper  to  enter  upon  a  study  of  that  branch  of  the  present 

^^%ibject  which  relates  to  the  legal  status  and  qualifications  necessary 

^^iiO  the  individual  to  entitle  him  to  protection.    While  citizenship,  as 

^:^as  already  been  observed,  is  the  primary  condition  of  or  title  to 

X>rotection,  it  will  be  noted  that  this  principle  has  numerous  modali- 

^es  and  variations.    It  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  various  classes 

^f  persons  to  whom  protection  is  extended  by  the  government,  and  the 

effect  upon  their  right  to  protection  of  various  legal  relations  into 

which  they  may  enter. 

Citizenship  in  constitutional  law  and  citizenship  or  nationality  in 
international  law  are  not  necessarily  coextensive  terms.  Having 
already  discussed  the  different  senses  in  which  the  term  "citizen" 
is  used  and  the  classes  of  persons  to  whom  it  is  appUed  in  the  United 
States,^  attention  may  now  be  confined  to  the  international  phases 
<rf  citizenship  in  its  relation  to  diplomatic  protection.' 

The  principal  statutory  provisions  relating  to  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  are  contained  in  title  XXV,  §§  1992  to  2001,  of  the 

1  Supra,  §  12.    See  also  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  p.  43  et  seq. 

*  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  undertake  an  exhaustive  study  of  citizenship  in  the 
municipal  law  of  the  United  States.  That  phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed  in  Morse, 
A.  P.,  A  treatise  on  citizenship,  Boston,  1881;  Van  Dyne,  F.,  Citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  Rochester,  1904;  Webster,  Prentiss,  A  treatise  on  the  law  of  citizen- 
diip  in  the  United  States,  Albany,  1891;  Wise,  J.  S.,  A  treatise  on  American  citizen- 
flhip,  Northporty  L.  I.,  1906  and  in  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Ck)ng.,  2nd  sess.,  Washington, 
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Revised  Statutes,  and  in  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907/  to  which  we  shall 
have  frequent  occasion  to  recuj  in  discussing  the  various  classes  of 
peraons  entitled  to  protection. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  categories  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States^ — those  who  have  acquiretl  citizenship  either  (1)  by  birth,  or 
(2)  by  naturalization,  or  (3)  by  annexation  of  territory* 

Prior  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  did  not  declare  who  were  and  who  were  not  citizens,  nor  did 
it  define  the  constituent  elements  of  citizenship.'  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  while  intended  primarily  for  the  negro  race,  has  in  fact 
conferred  citizenship  upon  persons  of  all  other  races^  *'bom  or  natural- 
ized in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof.'*  * 
Citizenship  extends  also  to  the  foreign-bom  children  of  American 
citizens,  with  the  limitation  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  de- 
scend to  children  whose  fathers  have  never  resided  in  the  United  States.^ 

Naturalization  is  another  method  of  acquiring  citizenship,  and 
in  international  relations  gives  rise  to  many  difficult  problems.  The- 
power  to  naturalize  foreign  subjects  was  expressly  granted  by  the  states 
to  the  federal  government,  and  as  early  as  1790  Congress  nmde  statu- 
tory provision  for  naturalization.  The  principal  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  in  title  XXX  (§§  2165-2174),  and  §§  5395  and  5424- 
5429  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  in  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  as  sup- 
plemented by  the  Regulations  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  (34 
Stat.  L.  596).^     The  internationally  important  phases  of  naturaliza^ 

»  34  Stat.  L.  1228, 

*  10  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  382. 

*  Fed.  Stat.  Annotated,  I,  785;  In  re  Eodrtgue«,  81  Fed.  Rep.  337,  353;  U,  S,  t. 
Wong  Kim  ^^fc  (1898),  169  U.  S.  649  (person  born  in  U.  S.  of  Chinese  parents). 
Strict  limitations^  however,  prevail  as  to  the  persons  capable  of  naturalization.  Then 
persona  embrace  only  "white  persons^'  and  persons  of  African  descent,  2  Slat.  L 
153,  R.  S.,  §  2169;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  383;  Van  Dyoe^  Naturalizaaon,  WaBhingtao, 
1907,  40-53. 

*  R.  S.,  i  1993.  See  infra,  $  270;  Act  of  Mar.  2,  1907,  U  5  and  6,  34  Stat.  L.  1229; 
and  Reflations  of  the  Dept.  of  State,  Apr.  19.  1907.  For.  ReL.  1907»  p.  9. 

*  The  Act  of  Jime  29,  1906  repealed  {}  2165,  2167,  2168  and  2173  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  We  cannot  here  undertake  a  study  of  naturaliaation  in  American  municipal 
law.  For  this  purpose,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Fed.  Stat.  Annotated,  V,  p.  200 
d  Mq,,  and  to  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906;  to  '* Natural Lzation  laws  and  regulations,-' 
publishod  at  frequent  intervals  by  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Naturaliaatioa 
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tkm  and  particularly  its  relation  to  diplomatic  protection  abroad, 
wifl  be  discussed  ib  the  course  of  the  preseet  Part  of  this  treatise. 

Besides  the  customary  method  of  naturalization  involving  a  declara- 
tion of  intention,  a  petition  for  naturalization,  a  fixed  period  (usually 
five  years)  of  residence,  a  compliance  with  certain  qualifications  as 
to  age,  education,  and  moral  character,  the  renunciation  of  any  order 
of  nobility  or  hereditary  title  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  renuncia- 
^  of  prior  allegiance,  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  provide  for 
**wi€r  methods  of  acquiring  citizenship.    Thus,  children  who  are  minora 
^^  the  time  of  their  parent's  naturalization  become  citizens  if  dwelling 
^   the  United  States,*     Alien  w^omen  who  marry  American  citizens 
^*^^reby    acquire    American    citizenship.^      An    honorably    discharged 
*^ldier,  of  age»  may  be  admitted  tg  citizenship  upon  his  petition,  with- 
pilt  any  declaration  of  intention,  on  proving  one  year's  prior  residence 
^^  the  United  States.^    An  honorably  discharged  sailor  in  the  Navy, 
^t  age,  may  be  admitted  to  citizenship  without  a  declaration  of  inten- 
Won,  after  a  consecutive  service  of  five  years.*    The  widow  and  minor 
Children  of  an  alien  who  dies  after  declaring  his  intention  but  before 
ciecoming  naturaUzed  may,  by  compl^'ing  with  certain  provisions  of 
Xhe  Act  of  June  20,  1906,  become  naturalized  without  making  a  dec- 
laration of  intention.*    Finally,  Congress  may  by  private  Act  admit 
mn  alien  to  citizenship.^ 

llaUst  edition  dated  Dec.  19,  1914);  to  Van  Dyne,  F.,  A  treatise  on  the  law  of  nat- 
undiiatioti  of  the  U.  8.,  Washington,  1907;  to  Web&ler,  P,,  Law  of  naturalization  in 
the  U.  S.  and  of  other  countries,  Boston,  1895;  and  to  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2ad 
sa8«,  80  «<  »eq.  For  early  history  of  naturalization,  see  ibid.  8  et  aeq.;  Moore's  Dig, 
III,  297  ei  9tq,;  and  to  Shear,  J.  C,  Syllabus-digest  of  decisions  under  the  law  ot 
natumlijtaUon,  Sept.  1906  to  Aug.,  1913,  CuUingswood,  1913. 

»  R.  8.,  12172.  Ab  to  what  b  ''dwelling  m  the  U.  S./'  see  In  rr  Pakgnano,  38 
Ffd.  580,  fn  re  Gayde,  113  Fed.  5SS,  and  Van  Dyne,  Naiiiralization,  82,  197  et 
9eq,    But  see  In  re  Di  Sinione,  108  Fed.  942,  reversed  by  In  re  Gayde, 

•  R.  S.»  i  1994,  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907;  Van  Dyne,  Naturalization, 
227  «l  M^.    Infm,  §  264. 

*R,  S.,  J  21(56, 

•  Act  of  July  26,  1894,  28  Stat.  L.  124. 

•  Aci  of  June  29,  1906,  §  4,  par.  6.  Section  2167,  R.  S,,  which  permitted  minor 
fotdents  under  certain  circumstances  to  dispense  with  the  declaration  of  intention 
liM  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1906,  owing  to  the  many  frauds  perpetrated  under 
the  so-oiiUed  "minor's  clause. " 

*  Act  of  Feb.  23,  1915,  admitting  to  citirenahip  George  Edward  Lenigoi^ee^Hear- 
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It  has  been  held  that  imperfect  or  defective  naturalization  cannot 
confer  rights  to  American  citizenship  or  diplomatic  protection.^  The 
limited  passport  granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  hia  discretion 
to  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizens  and  who 
have  resided  three  years  in  the  United  States  may  be  considered  a 
slight  modification  of  this  principle,^ 


§  199.  Naturalized  Citizens  Abroad., 

Although  prior  to  1868  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States 
had  on  numerous  occasions  secured  the  active  diplomatic  interposition 
of  the  government  in  their  behalf  equally  with  native  citizens,  it  was 
not  until  the  Act  of  July  27,  1868  (15  Stat.  L.  224)  that  Congress  gave 
formal  legislative  expression  to  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
to  extend  the  same  protection  abroad  to  naturalized  as  to  native  citi- 
zens.^ The  immediate  occasion  of  the  law  was  the  arrest  of  certain 
naturalized  citizens  by  the  authorities  of  their  parent  coimtriea — 
which  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  allegiance — for  non- 
performance of  miiitarj^  servnee.'*  The  United  States  has  exiierienced 
much  difhcuUy  and  in  some  cases  indeed  has  met  with  failure  in  ex- 
t^ending  equal  protection  to  native  and  naturahzed  citizens^  inasmuch 
as  the  views  and  attitude  of  foreign  governments  with  regard  to  ex- 
patriation and  the  obligations  of  their  former  subjects  and  citizens 
to  their  native  countr}^  varj'  greatly,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  While 
the  United  States  has  concluded  numerous  naturalization  treaties 
defining  the  status  of  naturalized  citizens  of  a  particular  national 
origin,  on  their  return  to  their  native  countries,  the  unwillingneas 
of  many  countries  to  conclude  naturalization  treaties  has  made  im- 

tup  before  House  Committee  on  InunigratioK  and  Naturalisation,  May  7  and  21, 
19U. 

'  For.  Eel.,  1887.  190  €i  seq.;  For  Rd.,  1885,  849  H  Mq,;  H.  Dqc.  326.  59th  Cong.. 
2od  sees.,  209. 

*  Infra,  p,  50L 

*  That  proviaion  of  the  Act,  now  embo<lie(l  in  §  2000  of  the  Revised  Statutes  mda: 
'*  All  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States,  while  in  foreign  countries,  arc  entitled 
to  and  shall  receive  from  this  Government  the  same  protection  of  person  and  prop- 
erty which  is  acconled  to  native-bom  eitizcnfi/'    See  also  Morse  on  Citisenahip,  §  134, 

*  See  a  brief  account  of  the  historical  and  political  detttng  of  the  Act  in  S.  Doc,  326, 
59th  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  pp.  10-13. 
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pomibh  of  complete  execution  the  legislation  of  Congress  looking  to 
^e   equal   treatment   of   naturalized   American    citizens  everywhere, 
'*!  fact,  the  frequency  of  cases  in  which  naturalization  in  the  United 
States  was  obtained  merely  for  purposes  of  securing  American  protec- 
*^on  while  residing  more  or  less  permanently  abroad  led  Congress  in 
^^06  and  in  1007  to  difTerentiate  between  native  and  naturalized  citi- 
^^tis  by  pro\iding,  among  other  things,  that  when  any  naturalized 
*^tixen  shall,  within  five  years  after  the  issuance  of  his  naturalization 
r^tertificate,  take  permanent  residence  in  his  native  or  any  other  foreign 
^t-ate,  the  Department  of  Justice  may  institute  proccetiings  to  cancel 
kiia  certificate,*  and  that  "when  any  naturalized  citizen  shall  have 
V^Bstded  for  two  years  in  the  foreign  state  from  which  he  came,  or  for 
Sire  years  in  any  other  foreign  state  it  shall  be  presumed  that  he  has 
to  be  an  American  citizen."  ^     While  this  provision  merely 
a  rebuttable  presumption,  having  efifeet  only  during  the  foreign 
Vmdcnce  of  the  naturalized  citizen,  it  has  served  on  many  occasions 
tx>  relieve  the  United  States  from  the  duty  to  protect  this  type  of  un* 
desirable  citizen.     Great  Britain  has  avoided  many  annoying  diplo- 
xoatic  controversies  with  the  countries  to  which  her  naturalized  subjects 
originally  owed  allegiance  and  which  still  claim  it,  by  providing  that 
a  naturaUzcd  and  a  natural-born  British  subject  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  rights  and  pri\dlegcs,  "with  the  qualification,  that  [a  natu- 
ralized subjectl  shall  not,  when  within  the  limits  of  the  foreign  state 
of  which  he  was  a  subject  previously  to  obtaining  his  certificate  of  natu- 
ralization, be  deemed  to  be  a  British  subject  unless  he  h^is  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  of  that  state  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof  or  in  pm'suance 
of  a  treaty  to  that  effect,"  ^  which  clause  is  printed  on  passports  issued 
to  naturalized  subjects. 
Strictly  speaking,   the  third  general  category  of  citizens,  namely, 
endowed  with  citizenship  by  reason  of  annexation  of  territory, 
institute  a  special  class  of  naturalized  citizens.     Citizenship  thus 
^  conferred  may  be  called  collective  naturalization,  and  this  method 

'  Act  of  June  29,  190B,  §  15,  34  St4it,  L.  601. 

•Act  of  Mar.  2.  1907,  $  2.    These  provisiona  of  the  acta  of  1906  and  1907  will  be 

!  fully  examined  liereafter. 
•The  Natundizstion  Act,  1&70,  §  7.    This  provimoo  ia  omitted  from  the  Brittah 
'Katiooaliiy  aad  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  1914. 
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ifl  exemplified  by  tbe  admission  of  new  states  into  the  Union,  or 

acquisition  of  territory  by  treaty,  purchase  or  conquest.*  This  lasU 
class  of  American  citizens  has  been  greatly  mcreased  recently  by  th^ 
acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  While  the  inhabitants 
of  these  insular  possessions  have  been  held  not  to  be  citizens  in  th& 
constitutional  sense  of  the  word,  they  are  American  nationals  in  th^ 
international  sense,^  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  protection  abroad  of 
the  United  States.^ 

I  200,  Citizenship  Usually  Esseritial  to  Protection* 

Citizenahip  is  usually  an  essential  condition  of  diplomatic  prote<v 
tion.  In  the  matter  of  the  presentation  and  enforcement  of  int<^ 
national  claims,  no  rule  is  more  strictly  observed.  Thus,  protocols  for 
the  arbitration  of  general  claims  usually  provide  for  the  adjudication 
of  claims  on  the  part  of  corporations!  companies,  or  private  individuals, 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  agamst  the  other  government,  party  to 
the  arbitration.  International  commissions  and  the  Department  of 
State  have  on  many  occasions  taid  down  such  rules  as  the  following;  * 
a  claim  must  be  national  in  origin  and  at  the  time  of  presentation, 
and  continuously  national  in  ownership;  *  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
an  award  must  be  citizens;*  the  claim  of  a  foreigner  against  a  foreign 

*  See  the  discuBaion  of  judicial  determinatioDS  of  these  quesfciona  in  H.  Doc.  336, 
59th  Cong.,  2nd  seas,,  153^159  and  72.  On  coUective  uaturaiizatioD,  see  also  Mootre'e 
Dig.  Ill,  |§  379,  380;  Van  Dyne,  Naturalization.  265-332, 

*  Our  new  peoples;  citize:na,  aubjecta,  nationals  or  altena,  by  F,  R.  Cdudert.  Jr», 
3  Columbia  U  Rev.  (1903),  13-32;  Ameriean  citizenship  by  D.  O.  Mc-Govney,  11 
Colunjbia  U  Rev.  (1911),  231-250,  32<>-347;  Deciaions  cited  m  H.  Doc.  326,  69th 
Cong;,  2nd  ses8.|  72-73.  The  same  relation  between  the  oonstitutional  and  intem»- 
tional  aspects  of  nationality  arises  in  most  ooun tries  possessing  colonial  dependencies. 
See  Sargent,  E.  B.,  British  citizenship*  London,  1912,  and  same  author  in  No.  31 
(July,  1914),  Joum.  of  the  Soc,  of  Comp.  Leg.  327-356, 

« Circular  of  May  2,  1899,  For.  R«L,  1900,  894;  Act  of  Apr,  12,  1900,  31  St*t.  L. 
77  (for  Portal  Rico),  Act  of  July  1,  1902,  32  Stat.  L.  692  (for  Philippines),  and  Act  of 
June  14,  1902,  32  Stat  L.,  I,  386,  amending  $  4076,  R.  S.,  providing  for  protectioa 
and  issuance  of  passports  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  insular  posseasions.  Moore's  Dig, 
m,  315-318,  874-878. 

*  These  rules  will  be  more  carefully  eixamined  hereafter. 

*  infra,  IS  306  el  «eg. 

*  /.  €,f  under  the  general  form  of  protocol  above  meationed.    See  Burthe  9,  J 
133  U.  8.  514,  reversing  Succession  of  de  Circ^,  41  La.  Ann.  506. 
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sovemment  cannot  be  nationalized  by  assignment  to  an  American  citi- 
zen, or  by  the  naturalization  of  its  owner.^    Numerous  questions  of  citi- 
^Oship  which  have  had  to  be  determined  by  international  commissions 
^»ci  the  Department  of  State  in  connection  with  claims  to  diplomatic 
Ptitection  will  be  considered  in  this  Part  under  appropriate  sections. 

f  201,  Occasional  Protection  of  Foreigners. 

Notwithstanding   the  general   rule   so  strictly   enforced  by   claims 
^^"Ckmrnissions,  there  have  been  a  few  cajses  in  which  foreigners  have 
■■^TOved  awards  from  domestic  commissions.    Perhaps  the  most  famous 
^*f  these  cases  occurred  under  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  1874  and  1882 
^s^tablishing  the  first  and  second  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama 
Olaims,  for  the  distribution  of  the  Geneva  award  paid  by  Great  Britain 
%o  the  United  States.    The  Act  of  June  23,  1874  provided  {§  12)  that 
^^o  claims  should  be  allowed  '*  arising  in  favor  of  any  person  not  entitled 
mt  the  time  of  his  loss  t4:»  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  the 
premises."     Under   this   provision,    unnaturalized    foreigners,    except 
British  subjects,  who  were  excluded  on  special  grounds/  were  permitted 
to  come  wnthin  the  benefits  of  the  Act.     For  example,  aliens  shipping 
goods  on  American  vessels  during  the  rebellion,  or  employed  as  sea- 
men  on  vessels  owned  and  registered  in  the  United  States  (except 
British  subjects)  were  held  t-o  be  entitled  to  ''the  protection  of  the 
United  States."^     The  second  Alabama  Claims  court,  established  by 
the  Act  of  June  o,  1882,  held,  however,  that  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  extended  to  British  subjects  ser\nng  on  American  ves- 
sels *  and  to  the  American  owners  of  goods  shipped  on  a  British  vesoeL* 
But  the  London  Lloyds  association  of  underwriters  were  held  not 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States.*^ 

•  infra,  {  306. 

•  Worth  V,  U.  S.,  No.  91,  Davifl*  Report,  Washington,  1877,  p.  35. 

•  Davis*  Report,  105;  Rodoconochi  Soua  &  Co.  t^,  U.  S.,  Moore's  Arb,  2359;  Moree 
on  Citizenship,  }  178,  p.  218.  See  the  interesting  case  of  Schreiber  and  Meyer  t>. 
V.  S.,  where  naturalization  of  a  German  In  Britiah  East  India  was  held  only  qualified 
BnLiMh  naturali2ation  and  henoe  did  not  exclude  claim aot  from  the  benefits  of  the 
Act.    Davis'  Rep.  105,  Moore's  Arb.  2350,  Morse,  §  178. 

^CMBtdy  V,  U.  S.,  No,  144,  Mooters  Arb.  4672. 

•The  Pacific  Mills  p.  U.  S.,  No.  793,  clase  2,  td^.  4673. 

•m^eboS  ^alv,V.  8.p  No.  5693,  ckss  1,  ibid.  4672. 
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OccasioBal  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  citizenship  is  an  essential 
condition  to  diplomatic  protectioa  have  been  made  in  cases  where 
a  foreigDer  was  in  imminent  danger  or  placed  under  unusual  circum- 
stances requiring  diplomatic  assistance.  Some  of  these  ejcceptional 
cases  will  be  referred  to  briefly*  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in 
rendering  assistance  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  government 
abroad  this  government,  generally  speaking,  can  only  instruct  its 
diplomatic  representatives  to  extend  their  personal  good  offices  in 
behalf  of  such  persons,  and  such  assistance  does  not  ordinarily  extend 
to  matters  in  connection  with  the  presentation  and  collection  of  claims 
against  foreign  governments.  When  such  an  individual  foreigner 
invokes  the  protection  of  an  American  diplomatic  or  consular  rep- 
resentative, the  consent  of  the  individual's  government  is,  if  possible, 
first  obtained  by  the  Department  of  State.  ^ 

After  the  war  with  Spain,  when  Spain  relinquished  her  sovereignty 
over  Cuba  and  before  the  Cubans  acquired  an  independent  status, 
the  United  States  undertook  to  protect  Cubans  temporarily  residing 
abroad  by  the  use  of  the  good  offices  of  its  representatives,^  It  fre- 
quently occurs  that  in  times  of  civil  disturbance,  especially  in  Latin- 
America,  the  Unitetl  States  diplomatic  aud  consular  officers  extend 
protection  to  foreigners.  By  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  asylum,  pro- 
tection  has  often  been  extended  to  natives  of  those  countries,  when 
political  refugees,  or  on  grounds  of  humanity.^  The  Department  of 
State  for  some  years,  however,  has  discouraged  the  practice  of  as>dum, 
because  of  its  easy  abuse.  The  peculiarly  close  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  Panama,  Nicaragua  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  a 
general  desire  to  prevent  foreign  governments  from  taking  aggressive 
action  against  the  countries  of  Central  America  in  support  of  claims  ^ 
has  often  led  the  United  States  to  use  its  good  offices  to  adjust  pecun- 
iarj'  demands  of  foreign  governments  upon  those  republics. 

In  the  protection  of  missionaries  in  Oriental  countries,  the  United 
States  has  avoided  the  example  of  France,  Russia,  Great  Britain  and 

^  Mr,  Sherman,  8ec'y  of  State,  to  Baron  von  ThieLiiann,  Mar.  10,  LSO?  (proteoUoii 
of  German  vessel  at  Martinique).    For.  Rel,  1S97,  p.  183.    See  tnfm^  %  204. 

*  See  circular  of  May  2,  1S99»  For.  Eel.,  1900,  894  aDd  lis  appltcatiou  to  varioufi 
apecial  caAes  aa  act  forth  la  Moore^a  Dig,  III,  295,  296. 

'  See  Leval,  op,  cU.,  H  ^^17. 
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Germany  of  extending  their  protection  not  only  to  their  subjects  but 
also  to  the  members  of  Christian  bodies  or  communities  of  the  faiths 
so  closely  identified  with  their  national  history.  The  United  States 
has  followed  the  pohcy  of  extending  protection  to  American  citizens 
only,  or  to  American  interests  in  property  devoted  to  religious  purposes.^ 
Where  American  missionaries  constitute  a  distinctive  American  com- 
monity  in  an  extraterritorial  countr>;,  citizenship  could,  until  1914, 
be  handed  down  from  father  to  son  without  restriction  as  to  those 
whose  fathers  had  never  residetl  in  the  United  States.^  This  privilege 
did  not  however  extend  to  the  children  of  naturalized  citizens  beyond 
the  second  generation.^  By  a  circular  instruction  of  July  27,  1914, 
in  which  the  whole  matter  was  reconsidered,  it  w^as  ruled  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  reversing  a  position  which  had  been  maintamed 
since  1887,  that  the  ejcception,  in  the  case  of  extraterritorial  communi- 
ties, to  the  application  of  §  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  by  which 
citizenship  had  been  held  inheritable  indefinitely  regardless  of  the 
residence  of  the  father  in  the  United  States,  was  altogether  unjustified^ 
and  that  the  exception  should  be  abolished.'*  The  occupation  as  a 
missionary  in  Turkey  or  China  serves  to  overcome  the  presumption 
of  expatriation  on  the  part  of  a  naturalized  citizen  leaving  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  two  or  five  years,  respectively,  within  the  meaning 
of  §  2  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907.^ 

1  Mr,  Adee  to  Sister  Gene\^eve,  Sept,  10,  1895,  Moore*8  Dig.  VI,  631;  Sec'y  Fre- 
linghuysen  to  Mr.  Gifford,  Dec.  19,  1884,  ibid,  639;  Sec'y  Caaa  to  Mr.  WiJliame, 
Oct.  22,  1860,  ibid.  333  aiid  eJttracts  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §922;  Hinckley, 
F.  E.,  American  consular  jurisdiction  in  the  Orient,  Washington,  1906,  p.  108  et  seq.; 
H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sem.,  207,  208  and  reference  to  For.  Rcl,  1887,  p.  1094; 
1891,  p.  765;  1892,  p,  609;  1895,  II,  pp.  1256,  1461,  cited  by  Hinckley,  p.  110.  At- 
tide  14  of  the  treaty  of  1903  between  the  U,  S.  and  China  deals  with  the  rights  of 
American  missionaries  and  also  indicates  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  A  iiseful  account 
of  the  protection  accorded  by  the  U.  S»  to  misaionaries  abroad  is  presented  in  an 
article  by  J.  B.  Scott  in  6  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1912),  70-85,  A  Johns  Hopkins  doctor's  dis- 
dertation,  Owens,  O.  L,,  The  protection  of  American  foreign  missionaries  by  the 
United  States,  is  announced  for  early  piiblic&tion. 

»  Thus  modifying  §  1993,  R.  S. 

« Infra,  §  332. 

*  Special  Instruction  No.  340,  July  27,  1914,  with  annexed  opinion  of  Solicitor  in 
Liliejithal's  case. 

*  Circular  of  Dec.  II,  1907  (Turkey),  ckuae  (d);  Circular  of  May  13,  1908  (China), 
ckiise  (e).    Infra,  p,  707. 
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Good  offices,  however,  have  on  numerous  occasions  been  extended 
to  protect  persons,  even  not  American  citizens,  from  religious  persecu- 
tion, especially  Christians  in  Turkey.^  Persecuted  native  teachers 
and  native  converts  have  occasionally  received  a  limited  protection 
and  the  treaties  of  Berlin  (1878)  and  of  1903  with  Cliina  stipulate 
that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  native  converts.^  On 
grounds  of  hiimanity,  the  United  States  has  at  various  times  expressed 
its  disapproval  of  or  conveyed  the  protests  of  American  public  opinion 
against  the  abhorrent  persecution  of  Jews  in  Morocco,  Russia  and 
Roumafiia.^  This  intercession  of  the  United  States  has  been  charac- 
terized in  its  expression  by  that  national  reserve  against  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  European  powers  which  may  be  considered  inherent 
in  our  foreign  policy.  Only  when  the  direct  result  of  such  persecutioa 
was  to  cause  the  immigration  of  large  numbers  of  wretched  paupers 
into  the  United  States,  has  justification  been  found  for  a  more  vigorous 
remonstrance  against  the  persecution/ 

A  limited  protection  is  in  certain  cases  extended  to  persons  who 
have  not  yet  acquired  full  citizenship^  to  which  reference  will  be  made 
hereafter.  These  include  persons  who  have  resided  in  the  United  States 
for  three  years,  and  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens, 
to  whom  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907  authorizes  the  issuance  of  passports 
valid  for  six  months,^  Awards  were  made  by  the  mixed  claims  commis- 
sion with  Mexico  under  the  protocol  of  July  4,  1868  to  a  free  American 
negro,  although  at  the  time  the  injurj^  occurred,  it  had  been  judicially 
held  that  the  claimant  ivas  not  an  American  citizen.® 

1  Cases  cited  in  Moore*s  Dig,  VI.  334-335. 

*  Infra,  p.  470. 

«  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §§  923,  925  and  926. 

*  President  Harriaon  in  Annual  Message,  Dee.  9, 1891,  For,  Rel.,  1891,  xii;  Mr.  Hay, 
SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wilson,  July  17,  1902,  For,  Rd,,  1902,  p,  910.  See  other  ex- 
tracts quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  H  925,  926. 

*  Infra,  p.  501.  See  also  French  protection  of  a  person  in  Hdti  who  had  not  yet 
acquired  fuM  French  nationality.  IS  Cltinet  (1891),  115.  Kosxta's  case  m&y  bt? 
noted  in  this  connection.    Infra,  {  250. 

*  Matliieu  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2461;  Howard^a  case,  ibid, 
2462.  See  also  Ambry's  case  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ibid.  2511  (as  to  free 
negroes  becoming  citizens  by  annexation  of  Louisiana).  The  Amerie^in  Minister  in 
Mexico  had  in  1855  issued  a  circular  to  American  consuls  forbidding  tbero  to  extend 
protection  to  free  negroes  bom  in  the  U.  S,    8ec'y  Mafcy  bad  bowever  declared  that 
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§  202.  Extraterritorial  Protection  aud  Jurisdiction. 

In  countri^  in  which  the  Unit-ed  States  exercises  extraterritorial 

Jurisdiction,^  protection  is  not  strictly  confined  to  citizens  of  the  United 

States*    While  the  practice  varies  somewhat  in  different  countries,  c.  g*, 

tei  Turkey,*  Morocco,*  and  China,*  it  contemplates  a  limited  protec- 

"tioii  of  foreigners,  L  c,  persons  not  American  citizens,  and  in  many 

0^se8  of  certain  classes  of  natives.     In  this  connection,  diplomatic 

I>rotection  by  way  of  good  offices  is  clearly  to  be  distingiiishetl  from 

jurisdiction,  for  the  United  States  has  firmly  denied  its  consols  the 

rtght  to  entertain  jurisdiction  of  foreigners,  even  with  the  consent  of 

t.he  foreigner  and  of  the  local  government.^    Good  offices  are  often 

c^xtended  to  foreigners  who  have  no  diplomatic  or  consular  representa- 

t,ive  in  the  country^  or  conveniently  near,  although  wherever  possible 

tiie  conditions  accompanying  delegated  protection,  namely,  the  con- 

aeot  of  the  foreigner's  national  government,  the  consul's  home  govem- 

ment  and  of  the  local  government,  are  required.®    In  China,  however, 

pmtectioD  eboiild  be  extended  to  them^  providing  they  were  free,  notwithBtandiDg 
[  the  Dred  Soott  decision  which  held  thera  not  to  be  citizens.  The  LL  S. -Mexican 
.  ^ofDizuflBion,  until  Thonitoa  became  Umpire^  ako  made  awards  in  fa^'-or  of  persona 
\  who  were  either  only  domiciled  in  the  United  States  or  had^  m  addition,  declared 
their  tntention  of  beoooiin^  citizens.  Infra,  }  252. 
» 8«le  9upra,  p.  433. 

*Moore*B  Dig.  II»  j  288j  Rey,  F,,  La  protection  diplomatique  .  .  ,  dans  les 
6cfaeUes  du  Levant,  Paris,  1899,  p.  244  et  seq.;  Brown,  Philip  M.,  Foreigaera  in  Tur- 
key, Princeton,  1914.  Turkey's  attempt  to  abrogate  the  Capitulations  haa  already 
been  referred  to,  supra^  p.  43  L 
» Treaty  of  July  3,  1880,  Treaties  in  Force,  1904,  pp.  428-434,  eapecially  arts,  1,  7, 9, 
■  and  16,  Moore'a  Dig.  II,  £289;  Le  Bc^uf,  Patil,  De  la  protection  diplomatique  et 
ooDBulaire  dea  iadigdoee  au  Maroc,  Bergerac,  1905. 

•  Hinckley,  pp.  85,  88,    See  Hall,  Foreign  powere  and  jurisdiction,  Oxford,  1894, 
pp,  136-139. 

*See  Instruetiona  of  Secretaries  Fish  and  Gresham  roprifitt.d  in  Moore's  Dig.  II, 

507-^609.     In  British  consular  courts,  the  consent  of  the  foreigner  sued  and  of  his 

I  fovernmcQi  are  both  prerequisites  to  entertaining  jurisdiction.     Piggott,  Exterri* 

I  lomlity  (1907  ed.),  183-184.    As  to  proteges,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  statutes 

'Of  like  United  States  authorize  the  assertion  of  cnminal  jurisdiction  over  those  who 

ire  not  American  citizens. 

•  Hinckley,  88  and  infm,  (  204,    Prance  and  Germany,  however,  appear  to  have 
esercued  esoenitohal  juriidiciion  over  Swiss  citiienB.    Hinckley,  89.    Under  the 
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Russia  and  France  extend  wide  protection  to  the  subjects  of  non —  i 
treaty  powers,  a  practice  to  w^Mch  China  consents*  subject  to  th^ 
limitation  that  protective  functions  shall  not  assume  the  form  of  juris- 
diction.    The  theoretically  and  legally  correct  position  of  China  has 
at  times  been  violently  overturned  by  the  aggressive  attitude  of  certajn 
powers.^ 

§  203.  Protege  System. 

This  protection  of  foreigners  extends,  within  its  limitations,  not 
only  to  subjects  of  the  countries  of  the  western  world,  but  has,  as  its 
distinctive  feature,  the  protection  of  certain  classes  of  natives.  These 
natives  are  generally  connected  in  some  official  capacity  with  the  coo- 
sulates  or  legations  of  the  United  States,  or,  in  China,  they  may  be 
employees  of  American  citizens.^  The  extent  of  protection  furnished 
these  persons,  generally  designated  as  prot^«5s,  varies  somewhat 
in  the  different  extraterritorial  countries.  In  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
the  prot^g^  system— both  as  to  foreign  and  native  prot^g^s— was 
formerly  much  abused.  Foreigners  of  various  nationalities  and  large 
numbers  of  native  subjects  could,  by  merely  enrolling  their  names 
at  a  consulate,  receive  its  protection.^  This  so-called  doctrine  of  as- 
similation, which  prevailed  principally  in  the  Levant,  has  been  gradu- 
ally restricted  by  the  Ottoman  government,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  foreign  powers,  in  which  effort  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
have  taken  a  prominent  part.  The  protection  of  native  prot^^  is 
now  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  dragomans,  guards  or  cav; 

convention  of  Nov.  1\  189*9  for  the  stibmiasion  of  claims  growing  out  of  the  milll 
action  of  American^  German  or  British  of!iceiB  in  Samoa^  it  was  agreed  that  dther 
country  might,  with  the  consent  of  the  other,  submit  kJ  the  arbitrator  similar  clainifl 
of  other  persone  (not  Samoan  nativce)  who  were  under  ita  **pn]»tection/*    For.  ReL, 
1899,  p.  67L 

*  The  contentions  in  question  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  U,  S.  on  a  eer- 
tain  occasion  in  1909,  For.  Rel.,  19D9,  pp.  68-69.  For  the  piisition  of  the  U.  8.  on 
this  matter,  deidining  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  subjects  of  non-treaty  Powcn» 
see  AidoMtooire  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  Oct,  11,  1910,  For.  Rel,,  1910,  838. 

*  For  protection  of  Cliinese  e-mployeee  of  American  citizens,  see  For.  Rel,  1900, 
pp.  394-402. 

"  Hinckley,  83;  Hall,  137;  Rey,  199  et  seq,;  Moore's  Dig.  II,  596;  H.  Doc.  326,  50th 
Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  206.  The  prot^^  system  does  not,  as  such,  exist  m  ChinA.  Koo, 
ch.  XII  and  XVIII. 
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and  servants,  and  their  wives  and  minor  children,  so  long  as  they  are 

^tunlly  employed  in  the  sendee  of  the  consulate  or  legation.     It  is 

tie  policy  of  the  United  States  to  limit  to  as  few  as  may  be  necessary 

^be  persons  ejtempt  from  the  local  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  their  at- 

^^urhment  to  legations  and  consulates  as  assistants,  guards  or  sen^ants.* 

^his  appears  also  to  be  the  British  policy.^ 

In  ChinA,  the  extent  of  protection  to  natives  is  usually  limited 

^y^  treaty.     The  Chinese  employee  of  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  treaty 

^tH:3wer  in  the  Anglo-American  settlement  at  Shanghai  and  in  certain 

t^fte  of  China  may  not  be  arrested  without  notification  to  the  consul 

^f>r  be  tried  except  under  certain  formalities,® 

In  Morocco,  the  practice  of  protection  is  regulated  by  the  treaty 

^Detween  the  powers  and  Morocco  of  July  3,  1880,   to  which  treaty 

'%he  United  States  is  a  party/   By  this  convention  the  protected  persons, 

^r  prot^gfe,  are  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Native  employees  of 

legations  and  consulates;  (2)  native  factors,  brokers^  or  agents  (seniMirs) 

employed  by  foreign  merchants;  and  (3)  natives,  not  exceeding  twelve 

in  number,  who  have  rendered  signal  services  to  the  protecting  power. 

'  HinckJey,  85;  Consular  Regubtions,  1896,  J  173.  No  passports  arr  (ssufd  to 
persons  thus  protecU^d  but,  when  ncHjessary,  certificates,  setting  fortli  their  official 
poduoDS.    McK>re*8  Dii;.  II,  §  2S7. 

*  Hall,  137,  Under  itfi  former  policy  Great  Britain  is  etiU  conBtraincd  to  extend 
protection  over  a  considerable  number  of  prot^g*^.  Brook^  State  protection  of  Bub- 
icct«  abroad,  Law  Mag,  and  Rev.  1905,  p.  171  (taken  largely  from  Ha!l). 

>  Hinckley,  85-86;  Moore^s  Dig.  11,  590;  For  Hel,  1900,  394-402.  Clmms  of 
Chinaie  in  foreign  emplojinent  killed  or  injured  in  the  performance  of  their  duties 
to  thetr  foreign  employers  were  presented  to  the  Cbincse  Mixixl  Claims  Commis- 
mon  of  1912,  See  also  cimms  of  l^ation  guards  killcti  or  wounded  during  siege  of 
Pddn«,  Sec'y  of  SUte  Hay  to  Mr.  Conger,  Feb.  19,  1901,  For.  Rel.,  1901,  App,  m2; 
and  clatnis  of  native  Bervants  in  Chang-Sha  riot  claims,  Mr.  Knox,  Sec^y  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Calhoun,  Oct.  22,  1910,  For.  ReL,  1910»  353,  The  arrest  of  a  Chinese  em- 
ployee would  probably  be  objected  to  only  if  the  arrest  is  made  on  foreign  premises 
or  where  a  foreign  legal  or  business  interest  is  directly  affected.  The  Chinese  au- 
l  Ihorities,  indeed,  have  at  times  contended  that  notification  to  the  consul  is  necessary 
only  when  the  arrest  is  made  on  foreign  premises, 

«Treati«  in  force,  1904,  428-434;  Moore's  Dig.  II,  §289,  Regulations  have  at 
timeB  been  framed  by  the  Dept.  of  State  for  the  guidance  of  American  consular 
oflieas.  Sec  Aa't  Sec'y  Porter  to  Mr.  Mathews,  Dec.  9.  1886,  119  MS.  Instruc- 
tions to  Consuls,  688.  The  claims  of  prol^gfe  were  submit tetl  by  the  U.  S.  to  the 
Moroccsan  Claims  Commission  of  1910,  A  brief  account  of  British  treaty  relations 
with  Morocco  is  given  in  37  Law  Mag,  and  Rev.  (Nov.  1911),  lOL 
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The  United  States  and  various  other  Powers  reserve  the  right  to 
finally  upon  the  eligibility  of  these  prot^g^s,  as  set  forth  in  the  lisla- 
furnished  annually  to  the  Sultan's  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Tan- 
gier, Moreover,  the  foreign  Legations  have  never  recognized  the  elaini^ 
of  the  Moroccan  government  of  the  right  or  necessity  to  sanction  thesoi 
lists,  ^  The  gradual  ejctension  of  French  influence  in  Morocco  may" 
ultimately  bring  about  a  modification  of  the  prot^g^  system. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  United  States  discourages  the  prot^gfi 
system,  and  protects  only  definite  classes  of  native  prot^g^s  who  rendee 
service   to   American   representatives   or   interests.     With    r^ard   U^ 
missioearies,  this  government  Ukewise  follows  a  policy  of  confining' 
its  diplomatic  protection  to  American  citizens,  differing  in  this  respect 
from  the  practice  of  some  of  the  more  important  countries  of  Europe, 
which  have  considered  themselves  obligated  to  defend  certain  great 
faiths  connected  vtith  their  national  histor>^     Some  measure  of  pro- 
tective surveillance  has  been  provided  for  native  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, m  that  Turkey,  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,^  and  China,  by  the 
treaties  of  1858  and  1903  with  the  United  Stat^,*  are  under  obliga- 
tions not  to  discriminate  against  native  converts. 

The  status  of  American  citizens  and  their  descendants  who  reside 
permanently  in  American  conmiunities  in  countries  in  which  the  United 
States  exercises  extraterritorial  powers  will  be  considered  hereafter.* 
It  may  here  be  said  merely  that  the  rules  as  to  expatriation  and  the 
provisions  of  §  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes  concerning  the  citizenship 
of  children  bom  abroad  were,  until  recently,  held  by  the  Department 
of  State  as  not  applicable  to  the  descendants  of  native  American  citi* 
zens  resident  in  such  distinctive  communities,^    By  virtue  of  the  right 


*  The  U.  S.^  however,  perm i la  the  Maghzen  to  register  his  objections  to  the  lista 
of  proL^g<5a,  but  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  examine  and  pass  upon  his  objectioiiA. 
As  to  the  lists  furnished  in  Tunis,  see  39  Clunet  (1912)>  277. 

'Art.  LXXll,  Hinckley,  110. 
•Hinckley,  119,  12L 

*  fnfra,  §  333.  Certain  other  topics,  such  as  dual  nationalily,  married  woroco* 
naturalized  citizens,  in  so  far  as  they  are  related  to  extraterritorial  juiiadiction  will 
be  discussed  at  more  appropriate  places. 

*  This  rule,  which  prevailed  from  1887  until  1914,  haa  very  recently  been  dumged, 
BO  that  no  exception  is  made^  even  in  Turkey,  to  J  1993,  H.  8.    Special  iDstnictiood 
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of  the  United  States  to  determine  when  it  will  extend  its  extraterri- 
torial protection,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
naturalized  citizens  in  extraterritorial  countries  are  practically  on  an 
equal  footing  with  natmtdized  citizens  in  other  countries,  except  that 
the  conditions  necessary  to  overcome  the  presumption  of  expatriation, 
particularly  with  respect  to  missionaries,  are  somewhat  more  liberal.^ 

Seamen  serving  on  American  vessels,  regardless  of  their  nationality, 

&re  considered  subject  to  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

States,  and  entitled  to  its  protection.^    British  law  and  practice,  on 

^e  other  hand,  merely  protect  all  seamen  on  British  vessels,  but  sea- 

'^en  who  are  not  British  subjects  cannot  be  tried  by  a  British  consular 

^urt.   They  are  turned  over  to  the  consul  of  the  country  of  which  they 

^^  nationals.' 

DELEGATED  PROTECTION 

$  204.  Accompanying  Conditions.     . 

The  government  .of  the  United  States  or  American  representatives 
^road  have  from  time  to  time  been  called  upon  by  friendly  powers 
Kff  by  the  nationab  of  these  powers  abroad  to  extend  the  protection 
of  the  American  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  at  places  where  the 
friendly  power  had  no  official  representative.  Under  such  circiun- 
stances,  the  United  States  has  usually  authorized  its  representatives 
to  employ  their  good  offices  on  behalf  of  the  subjects  of  the  country 
miJrifig  the  request,  but  has  on  numerous  occasions  taken  pains  to 
make  it  clear  (1)  that  the  consul  or  minister  must  act  informally  and 
unofficially  only;  ^  (2)  that  while  he  becomes  the  agent  of  the  foreign 

No.  340,  July  27,  1914,  Citizenship  of  children  bom  of  American  fathers  who  have 
never  resided  in  the  United  States. 

1  See.  2  of  Act  of  March  2,  1907.  Circular  of  December  11,  1907,  Expatriation 
and  protection  of  Americans  in  Turkish  dominions.  Ibid,  as  to  China,  circular  of 
May  13,  1908,  infra,  p.  707. 

s  Hinckley,  87;  /n  re  Ross,  140  U.  S.  453;  Koo,  Status  of  aliens  in  China,  New  York, 
1912,  pp.  199-200.  Some  countries,  e,  g,,  Denmaric,  consider  the  jurisdiction  concur- 
rent, t.  e.,  the  national  consul  of  the  seaman  and  of  the  flag  of  the  vessel  have  con- 
oairent  jurisdiction. 

*  Hall,  141-142;  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  206. 

^  In  one  case,  in  1871,  the  American  minister  at  Caracas  was  authorised,  with  the 
consent  of  Venesula  (which  was  granted),  to  present  certain  claims  oi  Italian  subjects. 
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government  in  behalf  of  whose  nationals  he  acts,  to  which  government 
he  is  responsible  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  he  is  not  its  o£5cial 
representative;  (3)  that  the  acquiescence  of  the  government  to  which 
the  agent  is  accredited  shall  be  a  necessary  condition  to  the  exercise 
of  his  delegated  authority;  and  (4)  that  whenever  the  ejcigencies  of  the 
situation  render  it  possible^which  is  always  the  ease  where  the  re- 
quest proceeds  from  the  foreign  government  seeking  the  assistance — 
the  consent  of  his  own  government  and  of  the  alien's  government 
in  whose  behalf  he  acts  shall  be  first  obtained.* 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  local  government  must 
consent  to  the  exercise  of  such  delegated  or  substituted  authority.* 
In  the  absence  of  abnormal  conditions  when  necessity  or  humanity 
requires  prompt  action  and  warrants  a  departure  from  strict  rules, 
it  is  believed  that  the  assent  of  the  local  government^^which  as  a 
rule  is  formally  given  upon  request — is  an  essential  condition,^ 

§  205*  Occasions  of  Exercise. 

Governments  request  another  govemment  to  act  for  them  in  the 
protection  of  their  nationals  (1)  when  they  have  no  treaty  relations 
with  or  when  the  number  of  their  subjects  in  a  certain  third  state  is 
too  small  to  warrant  having  an  official  representative  permanently 
there  resident,  or  (2)  when  they  have  broken  ofif  diplomatic  relations 


Moore^s  Dig*  IV|  591.  Other  govemmenta,  e.  p.,  Germany,  do  not  appear  to  Limit 
their  exercise  of  del^aterl  protection  so  strictly-  The  United  States  has  on  several 
oocasione  forbidden  its  diplomalic  officers  to  present  the  claims  of  foreignere  to  gov- 
erameots  to  which  they  are  accredited,  without  Bpecific  instructions.  When  per- 
mit tetl,  the  act  is  usually  Hmited  merely  to  transimissioii  of  the  papers. 

1  Many  cases  of  delegated  protection  are  reviewed  or  extracts  from  the  correepond- 
ence  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  1V»  §5  G53-655,  See  Inst,  to  DipL  officera  of  the  U.  S, 
(1897),  §  172;  CoiiBukr  Regulations,  1S96,  }  174.  The  rule  m  well  expressed  by 
Act'g  Sec'y  Bacon  in  For.  Rel.,  1007,  pp.  583-584,  and  For  Ret,  1908,  pp,  210-211. 
See  especially  the  Department*8  Circular  Instruction  of  August  17*  1914,  9  A,  J.  L  L> 
(1915),  Supplement,  118-120. 

"  Tehemoff,  p.  38t>. 

*  When  the  United  States  in  1896  requested  of  Costa  Rica  permission  to  exerciae 
f^ood  offices  on  behalf  of  Chinese  subjects,  Costa  Rica  refused  assent  on  the  ground 
that  Chinese  immigration  is  prohibtle*!  by  law.  For.  Rel.,  1896,  pp.  377-380.  See 
also  case  in  1867  when  Mexico  demurred  to  certain  U,  S.  representations  on  behalf 
of  French  and  Belgian  subjecU.    DipL  Cor.,  1867,  ll,  447. 
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''^ith  the  third  state  and  have  withdrawn  their  official  representatives.^ 

Utider  the  first  head,  the  United  States^  at  the  request  of  the  Swiss,* 

Cuban,*  Chinese,*  British  ^  and  other  governments,*  has  on  different 

*^^^ cations  authorized  its  representatives  abroad  to  extend  their  good 

^-^fKces  to  nationals  of  those  states  in  various  countries,  particularly 

ix^  Central  and  South  America,     It  has  frequently  happened  that  in 

"times  of  civil   disturbance  in   Latin-American   countries   the   United 

States  has  not  awaited  a  request  for  protection  from  European  or 

«>ther  governments,   but  has  instructed   its  diplomatic  and   consular 

representatives  and  at  times  its  naval  officers  to  extend  temporary 

t^rot^ction,  whenever  needed,  to  the  nationals  of  foreign  countries.^ 

British   official   representatives  have  frequently   protected  American 

interests  in  Turkey  and  other  places  in  the  Near  East.^ 

In  the  case  of  every  niptyre  of  friendly  relations  between  two  powers, 
resulting  in  the  reciprocal  withdrawal  of  official  represtmtatives,  the 
interests  of  the  respective  countries  in  the  other  state  are  turned  over 


»  AnsiloUi  m  13  R,  G.  D.  I.  P-  (190G).  10.  Tdiemiiff,  2S3  el  acq.  The  matler  ia 
sometlnies  regulated  by  treaty  in  which  two  eouatriea  agree  to  extend  their  fjrcitec- 
lion  to  subjects  of  the  other  when  unrepresente<J  in  a  third  count r>'i  e.  g.,  treaty 
between  France  ami  Japan,  Sept.  14,  1901),  39  Chinet  (1!)12),  72-71)  (patent,  tra*le- 
markaanfi  copyright).  (Germany  undertakes  to  pnjtect  auhjecta  of  Austria,  Switaer- 
Imd  and  Luxemburg  in  count  rits  wbere  the  latter  have  no  representatives.  Laband, 
III,  31.  See  Pradier-Foddrd,  HI,  5  1373,  citing  several  treaties  concluded  between 
Latin- American  stat*«. 

*arculare  of  Sec*y  of  State  Fi«h,  June  16,  1871,  For.  Rel.,  187L  p.  2S;  Dec. 
15»  1871.  For  Rel,  1872,  p.  5;  Sec\v  Bayanl  to  Mr.  K\q^,  July  1,  1887,  For.  Rel, 
t8S7,  p.  1077  tmd  other  notes  and  instructions  prinlc<i  in  Moore^a  Dig.  IV,  §  654. 

•  Circular  of  SecV  of  StMe  Hay,  May  24,  ltX)2,  For.  Rel.,  XWl,  p,  6. 

*ln  Guatemala^  For.  Rel.,  1894,  pp,  175,  331;  ibkl  1890,  pp.  377-380;  in  Nicai^ 
ipnaand  Salvarlor,  ibid.  1897,  pp,  94-99,  425;  in  Pananm,  ibuL  1902,  p.  318;  In  Chile 
mA  Ecuailor,  ihul.  1908,  p.  59.    See  also  other  volumes  of  For.  Rel.  since  1900, 

•In  Bolivia,  For.  Rel..  1902,  pp.  101-102.  528. 

•  Danish  interests  in  Salvador,  For.  Rel,  1902,  p.  836.  Ab  to  U.  S.  protection  of 
foftfiRnere  in  Greece  see  For,  Rel.,  1907,  pp.  58.1 '584. 

^See,  c.  g.,  Sec'y  Root  to  Minister  Fumiigs  (Haiti),  Dee.  5,  1908.  For,  Rd.,  1908» 
p^  442;  Belgian  interests  in  Haiti,  For.  RcL,  1902,  p.  98^  Instructions  to  Mexico> 
1912-19H,  Dept,  of  State. 

•H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  208;  For.  Rel,  1902,  521  (Bulgaria).  See 
ako  the  ikrbitration  protocol  between  France  and  Haiti,  Sept.  10,  1913,  art.  1,  by 
viiich  France  undertook  to  present  claims  of  Ottoman  suhiecls  against  Haiti  to  a 
F^eb'Haitian  tribunal.    S  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1914),  Supp.  144,  145. 
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to  the  representatives  of  a  third  state.  The  usual  conditions  of  dele- 
gated protoetion^  particularly  the  consent  of  all  three  states  to  the 
exercise  of  the  delegated  protective  functions,  must  be  fulfilled.  Pro- 
tection under  such  circumstances  is  always  a  delicate  duty,  because 
it  is  necessary'  to  use  good  offices  on  behalf  of  enemy  subjects  and  yet 
maintain  a  strictly  neutral  position.  The  United  States  has  undertaken 
this  duty  on  several  occa;sions:  ^  on  behalf  of  various  European  powers 
in  Mexico  in  1867;  on  behalf  of  North  Germans,  and  the  subjects 
of  other  powers,  in  France,  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war;  on  be- 
half of  Chinese  and  Japanese  subjects,  in  Japan  and  China,  respec- 
tively, during  the  Chinese-Japanese  war;  on  behalf  of  Vexiezuela  in 
France  in  1895;-  on  behalf  of  Colombia  in  Venezuela  in  1901;^  on 
behalf  of  British  interests  in  South  Africa  in  1899;  ^  on  behalf  of 
Japan  in  Russia,  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1904;  ^  and  on 
behalf  of  France  in  Venezuela  and  of  Venezuela  in  France  in  1906.^ 
During  the  Spanish-American  war,  the  United  States  confided  the 
protection  of  its  interests  in  Spanish  dominions  to  Great  Britain,  and 
Spain,  of  her  interests  in  the  United  States,  to  Austria-Hungar>^  and 
France.*^  During  the  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  representatives  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1914»  the  United  States 
turned  over  the  protection  of  its  citizens  to  the  Brazilian  minbter  in 
Mexico  City,  and  Mexico  confided  the  reciprocal  function  to  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  in  Washington.  Perhaps  the  most  widely  extended  em- 
ployment of  the  American  diplomatic  and  consular  service  for  the 
protection  of  foreign  interests  has  occurred  during  the  present  Euro- 
pean War,  when  practically  all  the  belligerents  confided  the  interests 
of  their  subjects  in  the  countries  of  the  other  belligerents  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.^    In  such  cases  the  foreign  governmejit 


*  See  cases  set  forth  in  Moore's  Dig,  IV,  §  655. 

*Mr,   Uhl,  Act'g  Sec'y^  to    Mr.  Vignaud,  March  12,    1895,  For.   Re!.,   1895, 
424. 

»  For.  Rel,  1901,  551-553. 

*  Mr.  Mee,  Act*g  Sec'y,  to  Mr,  Tower,  Oct.  13,  18(>9,  For.  Rel.  1809,  350. 
*For.  Rel,  1904,  pp.  430,  714. 

*  Mr.  Bacon,  Act'g  Sec'y,  Uj  Mr.  Russell,  Jan.  9,  1906,  For.  Rd,,  1900.  p.  1433, 
T  For.  Rel.,  1898,  785,  966;  Moore's  Dig.  1V»  611-4314. 

*  By  Joint  Resolution  approved  Sept.  11, 1914,  Congress  appropriated  $1,000,000  to 
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whose  nationals  have  profited  by  the  delegated  protection,  usually 
reimburses  the  protecting  government  for  the  expenses  incurred  in 
its  behalf. 

SEAMEN 

§  206.  American  Seamen.    Meaning  of  the  Term. 

A  class  of  persons  who  are  not  necessarily  citizens  of  the  United  States 
yet  who,  when  serving  on  American  vessels,  are  entitled  to  American 
protection^  are  seamen.  From  the  beginning  of  our  history,  liberal 
provisions  have  been  made  for  the  relief  and  protection  of  seamen, 
regardless  of  their  nationality,  when  ser\^ing  on  American  vessels. 
The  Consular  Regulations  provide  ^  that  the  term  '* American  seamen" 
shall  be  held  to  include — 

*'l.  Seamen,  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  regularly  shipped 
in  an  American  vessel,  whether  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  or  in 
a  foreign  port; 

'*  2.  Foreigners  regularly  shipped  in  an  Americsm  vessel  in  a  port  of 
the  United  States;  ^ 

"3.  Seamen,  being  foreigners  by  birth,  regularly  shipped  in  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  whether  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  or  a  forei^  port, 
who  have  declared  their  intention  in  a  competent  court  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  have  served  three  years  thereafter 
on  American  merchant  vessels," 

Section  2174  of  the  Revised  Statutes  enables  a  seaman  to  become 
naturalized  by  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  and  sub- 


provide  for  the  expenses  **  growing  out  of  its  represeuiation  of  the  intereata  of  foreign 
govemraent-8  and  their  nationals,  and  to  extend  temporary  assistance  to  other  govern- 
ments and  their  aationab,  made  necessary  by  hostilities  in  Europe  and  elsewhere.  ** 
Pub.  Res.  48,  H.  J.  Res.,  337,  63rd  Cong.  See  the  deiaile<i  instructions  in  the  Do 
partnient*g  circular  of  August  17,  1914,  9  A,  J.  L  L.  (1915),  Supplement,  118-120. 

«  §  199,  Consular  Regulations  of  1896.    See  also  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  J  484. 

•Matthews  ik  OfHey,  3  Sumo.  115.  23  Op,  Atty.  Gen.  400,  403.  Cons.  Reg,, 
18%,  J  20L  Such  foreigner  becomes  thereby  **  a  seaman  of  the  U.  S,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statutes  and  regulations  authorizing  the  reUef  and  transportation,  at  gov- 
f^mment  expense,  of  destitute  seamen  to  the  U.  S,"  Opinion  of  State  and  Treasury 
Dept.,  For.  ReL,  1888,  1648-1655.  The  statutes  for  protection  of  seamen  are  to 
be  found  in  R.  S.,  {§  4535-459L  See  also  the  recent  Act  of  March  4,  1915,  Public 
No.  3Q!2|  an  Act  to  promote  the  welfare  of  American  seamen. 
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Bequently  semng  for  three  years  on  an  American  vessel.*  For  all 
purposes  of  American  protection,  it  is  provided  that  be  shall  be  deemed 
an  American  citizen  after  the  filing  of  his  declaration  of  intention.^ 
This  section  does  not  apply  to  seamen  serving  on  vessels  in  the  coast- 
wise trade.^ 

Mr,  Justice  Field  in  his  decision  in  the  celebrated  case  of  In  re  Ross, 
in  considering  the  status  of  an  alien  enlisting  on  an  American  ship, 
said: 

"By  such  enlistment  he  becomes  an  American  seaman — one  of  an 
American  crew  on  hoard  of  an  American  vessel — and  as  such  entitled 
to  the  protection  and  benefit  of  all  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  on  behalf 
of  American  seamen  and  subject  to  all  their  obligations  and  liabili- 
ties. .  .  .  He  could  then  insist  upon  treatment  as  an  American  citizen 
and  invoke  for  his  protection  all  the  power  of  the  United  States  which 
could  be  called  into  exercise  for  the  protection  of  seamen  who  were  native 
born."  • 

A  similar  rute^  to  the  efifect  that  the  flag  protects  the  ship  and  every 
person  serving  thereon,  has  been  applied  by  claims  conmiissions** 
Both  courts  of  Alabama  claims  made  awards  to  aliens  serving  on 
American  vessels,  and  the  second  court  even  extended  this  protection 
to  British  subjects,^ 

1  Richelieu  (U.  S.)  i;,  Spain,  Spao.  Tr.  CI  Comra.,  awarded  Richelieu,  a  native 
of  France  who  batl  declared  liia  intcotifjn  and  hiid  servcri  twenty  years  on  American 
merchant  vessels,  $5000  damages  for  his  rirbitrarv'  arrest  and  iinprisonnicnt  by  Span- 
hh  authorities  in  Cuba.  Van  Dyne^  Citizenship,  76.  Release  by  Great  Britain  of 
August  Piepenbriak^  who  had  declared  his  intention  and  served  four  yeara  on  Anjcr- 
ican  vessel    WMhington  Post,  Apr.  9,  1915. 

» Section  2174  baa  been  held  to  confer  citizenship  for  certain  purposes  only,  par* 
ttcularly  protection.  17  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  534;  21  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  412;  23  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  MIO,  403. 

'  Act  of  June  9, 1874,  18  Stat  L.  64, 

*  140  U.  S.  45;i,  472.  See  also  the  case  of  oertam  Chinese  sailors  on  Americaii 
vessels,  Mr.  Blaine,  8ec>  of  State,  to  Mr.  Stevens,  Feb.  25,  1892,  For,  Rel.»  1892, 
343;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  797;  Cons.  Reg.  1896,  J  200. 

*  McCready  {U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2536.  Protocol  pro- 
Wdt'd  for  jvuTsdiction  of  claims  of  "citiaens'*  nf  the  U.  S.  v,  Mexico.  Umpire  Thorn- 
ton considered  the  ser^-^ice  on  an  American  vessel  a  premimption  of  citizenship,  final, 
"unless  ,  .  .  the  eon irarj^  be  expressly  proved/* 

*  Cassidy  v.  U.  S.,  No.  144,  Moore's  Arb.  2380,  4072.  Supra,  p,  463.  Tbe  firet  court 
had  excluded  Briliah  subjecte  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  U.  8* 
protection  aa  ogainat  Great  Britain.    Worth  i?*  U*  S„  No.  91,  Moore*8  Arb.  23S0. 
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The  American  citizenship  which  enabled  the  Consular  Court  to 
assume  jurisdiction  over  a  British  subject  in  the  Ross  ease  was  held  by 
Secretary  Bayard  not  to  attach  to  a  British  subject  permanently  on  land, 
although  he  had  previously  serv^ed  on  an  American  vessel,^  It  is  the 
flag  which  imports  nationahty  for  the  purposes  of  protection. 

The  United  States,  in  submitting  the  claim  of  Shields,  a  British 
subject  ser\4ng  on  an  American  vessel,  to  the  Chilean  Claims  Com- 
mission under  the  treaty  of  Aug.  7,  1892,  endeavored  to  secure  by  an 
exchange  of  notc^s  an  understanding  that  Chile  would  not  object  to 
the  clahn  on  the  ground  of  citizenship.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission being  limited  to  claims  of  **  citizens,"  Shields'  claim  was  dis- 
missed on  demurrer,  but  the  Secretar}'^  of  State  continued  his  efforta 
and  finally  secured  by  agreement  wnth  the  ChUean  minister  in  Wash- 
ington, an  indemnity  of  $3500.' 

A  foreign  seaman  belonging  to  an  American  vessel  who,  on  shore 
in  Haiti,  murdered  a  local  policeman  was  held  not  entitled  to  the  pro- 
teetion  of  the  stipulations  of  United  States  treaties,'  Similarly,  the 
failure  to  have  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  was  held 
to  deprive  a  foreigner  belonging  to  an  American  vessel  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.'*  It  is  somewhat  difBcult  to  reconcile  these 
conclusions  relating  to  the  protection  of  foreign  seamen  on  American 
vessels. 

In  the  case  of  foreign-built  vessels  ttying  the  American  flag,  which 
trade  exclusively  in  foreign  waters,  the  crews  are  generally  made  up 
almost  entirely  of  foreigners,  who  have  not  acquired  the  character  of 
American  seamen^  wthin  the  meaning  of  the  law,  by  service  on  a 
registered  vessel  of  the  United  States.  When  they  ship  at  a  foreign 
port,  extra  wages  may  not  be  demanded  on  their  account,  nor  are 


»  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  Nov.  10,  1888,  For.  Rel,  1888,  II, 
1079. 

^Shields  {IT.  S.)  v.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892.  Moore'a  Arb.  2557-2,559;  For.  Rel.,  1891, 
217  ei  seq.;  For.  Rel.,  1900,  66-71.  Shields  died  ic  1895,  so  that  the  U.  S.  actually, 
aft^r  1895»  prosecute  a  British  claim. 

»  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  ThompsoQ,  July  31,  1885,  Mooi^'s  Dig.  Ill, 
796. 

*  Mr,  Uhl,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State  to  Meaars.  Goodrich,  Deady  and  Goodrich,  Apr,  10^ 
18&4,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  I,  229,  331. 
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they  entitled  to  relief  aa  destitute  American  seamen  under  the  laws 
providing  for  such  relief.  These  seamen  are  not  considered  under  the 
jurisdictional  cognizance  of  the  consul  aa  to  their  contracts  of  shipment 
or  discharge**  To  entitle  them  to  the  diplomatic  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  a  foreign  government  either  the  injury  com- 
plained against  must  have  been  sustained  while  actually  serving  under 
and  receiving  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  or  else  the  seamen 
must  have  complied  with  one  of  the  alternatives  of  §  2174  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  jurisdiction  of  American 
consular  courts  in  countries  in  which  the  United  States  exercise  ex- 
traterritorial privileges  extends  over  all  persons  duly  shipped  and 
enrolled  upon  the  articles  of  any  vessel  of  the  United  States,*  what- 
ever be  the  nationality  of  such  persons.^ 


VESSELS 

§  207.  Evidence  of  Nationality. 

The  flag  of  a  ve^el  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  outward  symbol 
of  its  nationality,  of  which  it  is  prima  facie  evidence.*  Each  countn' 
determines  for  itself  the  conditions  for  the  use  of  its  flag  upon  its  ves- 
sels, the  United  States  rule  being  that  vessels  bona  fide  owned  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  entitled,  when  abroad,  to  carry  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  irrespective  of  the  papers  they  may  have  on  board.^ 

The  sbip^s  papers  of  a  mere  international  character  and  value  ap- 
pear to  be  the  sea-letter,  passport/  and  bill  of  sale.    The  passport 

» Sec'y  Evarte'  Circular  to  conaular  officers,  Feb.  18, 1880,  For.  Rel,  1880, 1. 

'  As  to  what  are  '*  veaaels  of  the  United  States,"  see  Moore*8  Dig.  11,  $  324*  Par 
purposes  of  protection,  the  terra  is  not  confined  to  the  provisioiie  of  R.  S.,  J  413L 

'  Supra,  p.  471.   Consular  Regulations,  189G,  §  629,    The  British  practice  is  some-    -< 
what  different.    Hall,  Foreign  powere  and  jurisdiction,  141,    See  also  Moore's  Dig, 
II,  S  261,  and  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  scsa.,  206, 

*  CsBtiilon  de  Tmmont,  P.,  De  la  nationality  des  na vires,  Montauhan,  ForoU^i^ 
1907;  Moore's  Dig.  II,  §321,  quoting  Calvo,  I,  S5  426-428,  See  also  The  Vratez^:^ 
Elizabeth  (XSm\  5  C.  Rob,  4;  The  WiUiam  Bagaky  (1866),  5  WaU.  377,  410;  Art,  5^ 
of  the  Declaration  of  London, 

» Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Tree,  Dec.  19,  1887,  For,  Rel.,  1888,  I,  28. 

'  For  a  fuU  diacussion  of  the  maritime  passport  and  the  difference  between  a 
port  and  sea-letter  eee  Moore'e  Dig,  11,  S  325, 
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or  the  sea-letter  is  the  formal  voucher  of  the  ship's  national  character. 
Lord  Stowell  said  that  *'a  bill  of  sale  is  the  proper  title  to  which  the 
maritime  courts  of  all  countries  would  look/'  * 

The  distinction  made  in  municipal  law  between  registered  and 
unregistered  vessels,*  i.  e.,  American-built  and  foreign-built  vessels, 
is  not  made  in  international  law,  and  both  classes,  if  owned  by  Amer- 
ican citizens,  are  equally  entitled  to  American  protection.  This  has 
been  reiterated  many  times  by  secretaries  of  State,  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  and  Attorneys  General:^  The  distinction  between  the  various 
classes  of  vessels  under  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United  States  is 
important  only  for  commercial  purposes,  registered  and  enrolled  vessels 
enjoying  certain  special  privileges,^  The  various  documents  issued 
to  such  vessels,  such  as  the  register,  enrollment  or  license  are  not  re- 
quired by  international  law  and  are  prima  facie  evidence  only  of  owner- 
ship and  therefore  of  the  nationality  of  the  vessel,^ 

The  internationally  conclusive  character  of  a  certificate  of  Amer- 
ican registry  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  celebrated  Virginitis  case.* 
This  vessel  had  fraudulently  obtained  American  registrj^  by  the  fact 
that  the  American  citizen  in  whose  name  she  was  registered  made  a 


»  The  Sisters,  5  Rob.  155. 

* Aa  to  the  vessels  entitled  to  registration  see  R.  S.,  §4132,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  37  Stat.  h.  562,  the  Act  of  May  10,  1892,  27  Stat.  L.  27, 
and  the  Act  of  August  IS,  1914,  Public  No.  175,,  C3rti  Cong..  2nd  s^^sa.,  Gt>S.  Sec- 
tions 4133  and  4134,  R.  S,,  have  been  repealed.  The  statutory  provisions  governing 
registry  and  record mg  are  to  be  found  in  R.  S.  J  4131  et  iseq.^l  Fed.  Stat»  Ann,,  p.  3 
€t  seq.  The  general  effects  of  registrj*'  and  the  positioD  of  foreigo-built  but  American- 
owDed  vesseb  is  discussed  in  Moore's  Dig.  11,  §  322. 

"  Moore'a  Dig.  11,  5  323, 

*  As  to  the  privileges  of  registered  and  the  disabilities  of  unregiBtered  veaseb, 
oee  Moore^s  Dig,  II,  1031-1033, 

»  U,  8,  V.  Armistad,  15  Peters,  51S;  6  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  649. 

■  Moore^s  Dig.  II.  g95  et  9eq.,  mi,  D80-893  and  \\Tiarton'8  Dig.  Ill,  5  327,  pp.  147- 
159,  where  the  case  is  fully  discussed.  Attorney  General  Williams'  opinion  in  14 
Op.  Atty,  Gen,  340  is  supported  by  Wharton,  III,  §  409,  who  places  certificates  of 
naturalization  and  certificatea  of  registration  of  a  vessel  on  the  same  footing,  namely, 
that  their  validity  cannot  be  impeached  by  any  foreign  power,  except  by  applica- 
tion to  the  United  States,  which  is  the  sole  judge  of  their  validity.  It  ia  of  course 
tme  that  a  foreiRn  power  which  act«  on  its  assumption  that  an  American  document 
haa  been  fraudulently  obtained  or  displayed,  by  a  direct  exercise  of  iuriediction, 
assumee  a  grave  responsibility. 
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false  oath  as  to  ownerships  which  in  fact  was  vested  in  certain  Cubaa 
residents  of  New  York.  She  carried  a  liostile  expedition  to  Cuba, 
and  while  flying  the  American  flag,  was  seized  on  the  high  seas  by  a 
Spanish  war-vesseL  The  Attorney  General  held  that  notwithstaodiog 
her  false  registry,  she  was  exempt  from  interference  on  the  high  seas 
by  any  foreign  power,  Spain  had  seized  the  vessel  in  self-defense, 
and  the  United  States  in  effect  admitted  the  right  of  Spain  to  question 
the  validity  of  her  registry  by  undertaking  to  dispense  with  any  salute 
to  the  American  flag  if  it  w^ere  proved  that  she  sailed  under  a  false 
register  and  was  not  legally  entitled  to  fly  the  American  flag.*  The 
better  opinion,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  that  a  register  or  any  other 
document  of  nationaUty  or  even  the  flag  b  only  a  prima  facie  and  not 
an  internationally  conclusive  evidence  of  nationality,*  although  for 
belligerent  purposes,  ''subject  to  the  provisions  respecting  transfer 
to  another  flag,  the  neutral  or  enemy  character  of  a  vessel  is  deter- 
mined by  the  fliig  which  she  is  entitled  to  fly."  ^  For  a  foreign  power 
in  time  of  peace  to  arrest  on  the  high  seas  a  v^sel  carrying  the  United 
States  flag  involves  a  grave  responsibility,  and  in  fact  practically 
the  only  circumstance  under  which  such  arrest  has  been  excused  ifl 
where  there  was  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  flag  had  been  as- 
sumed for  piratical  purpoees/  The  question  of  proving  the  nationality 
of  vessels  in  the  absence  of  papers  has  frequently  been  before  the 
United  States  courts  in  cases  of  piracy,^ 

§  208.  American  Ownership  the  Test  of  Title  to  Protection, 

The  emplojuient  of  an  American  vessel  in  the  internal  trade  of  a 


*  This  implied  adaiission  would  probably  not  have  been  made  to  any  third  ooun* 
try.    It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Virffiniwi  was  owned  by  Cubaos,  Spanish  subjects 

*  Woolsey,  International  law,  j  214,  quoted  in  Moore*8  Dig.  II,  981.  Article  XI  of 
the  treaty  of  July  3,  1002  between  the  U.  S.  and  Spain,  however,  providcsB  that 
'*All  vesaela  Bailing  under  the  flag  of  the  U.  S.  and  furnished  with  such  papcn  as 
their  laws  require,  ahall  be  regarded  in  Spain  aa  U.  S.  vcfiseld/'  and  the  reciproc&l 
proviajon  applieti  to  Spanish  vessels  in  the  U,  S. 

'  Article  57  of  the  Declaration  of  London.  The  rules  respecting  traiufer  of  fla^ 
have  been  referred  to,  supra^  p.  255. 

*  Wharton's  Dig.  HI,  i  408, 

*  E,  jTi  li*  B.  f>.  Jonca  (1813),  3  Waah.  C.  C.  209.  See  also  deciaioDa  under  the 
Mutiny  Act  of  1835  and  under  the  revenue  laws  and  recording  acts. 
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foreign  country  will  subject  it  to  the  laws  of  that  country  and  will 
suspend  the  privileges  attaching  to  its  American  registrj^  during  the 
period  of  its  foreign  employment/  But  even  when  operating  under 
a  foreign  coasting  license,  if  ownaed  by  American  citizens  and  sailing 
ynder  the  American  flag,  protection  will  be  extended  against  unjust 
treatment,  notwithstanding  the  foreign  domicil  of  its  owners.^ 

The  fact  that  ownership  alone  and  not  registry  or  flag  is  the  criterion 
of  title  to  American  protection  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Alliance ^ 
where  an  American  citizen  fraudulently  registered  his  vessel  in  the 
name  of  a  Donainican  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  Dominican  coast- 
ing trade  laws.  She  carried  the  Dominican  flag.  Yet  the  Arbitral 
Commission  of  1903  adjudicating  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
Venezuela  held  that  the  register  being  prima  facie  evidence  of  owner- 
ship only,  the  actual  ownership  of  the  vessel  could  be  proved  like  any 
other  fact,  and  inasmuch  as  she  was  owned  by  an  American  citizen, 
she  possessed  all  the  rights  of  American  property.' 

Another  proof  of  the  fact  that  American  ownership  of  a  vessel  is 
the  final  criterion  of  its  right  to  fly  the  American  flag  and  of  its  title 
to  American  protection  is  clearly  shown  by  the  many  cases  of  foreign- 
built  vessels  (navigating  exclusively  in  foreign  waters)  which  are 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Numerous  vesseb  of  this 
character  trade  in  the  Far  and  Near  East  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world."*  These  vessels  cannot  be  registered,  and  they  are  under  nu- 
merous commercial  disabilities  under  the  navigation  laws  of  the  United 
States,  but  if  purchased  of  foreign  owners  and  owned  by  citizens  of 


*  Mr.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State,  in  Instructions  printed  ia  Moore's  Dig,  II,  1071- 
1072.  Sec  as  to  the  application  of  a  Honduranean  navigation  law  to  foreign  vesBela, 
oorrespondence  in  For.  Rel.^  1900,  p.  «i60  et  aeq. 

'  Infra^  p,  482.    See,  however,  infra ^  p,  695, 

'The  Allmnce  (IT,  S.)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb,  17,  1903  (Bainbridge,  U.  S.,  for  the 
Commission),  I\alston  29,  31,  citing  U.  S.  y.  Pirates,  5  Wheat.  184  and  U.  S.  ik 
Amedy,  11  Wheat.  409.  8ee  Wharton's  Dig.  111^  §  410.  Yet  where  a  certain  bark 
flying  the  Hawaiian  flag,  but  actually  owned  by  an  American  citijBen,  was  arrested 
for  smuggling  opium,  the  IL  S.  representative  declined  to  intervene.  Mr.  Comly  to 
Sec'y  Evarta,  Dec,  22,  1879,  For.  Rel,  1880,  592. 

*  On  the  right  of  protection  of  American-owned  foreign-built  vessels  see  the  elab* 
orate  opioionii  imd  Instructions  set  forth  in  Moore's  Dig.  II,  J  323,  and  Wharton,  III| 
§410. 
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the  United  States,  whether  purchased  of  belligerents  or  neutrals  during 
a  war  to  which  the  United  States  is  not  a  party,  or  in  time  of  peace, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  protection  and  flag  of  the  United  States  as 
the  property  of  an  American  citizen,  provided,  however,  that  the 
purchase  shall  have  been  made  in  good  faith.  ^  Even  a  foreign  cap- 
tain of  such  a  vessel  would  seem  to  enjoy  Ameiican  protection  *  and 
United  States  consuls  abroad  appear  to  have  the  same  jurisdiction 
over  the  vessel  and  its  equipment  as  in  the  case  of  any  documented 
vessel  of  the  United  States.^ 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  United  States  often  protects  foreign  cor- 
porations, the  greater  part  of  whose  stock  is  held  by  American  citizens. 
In  a  recent  case  m  which  the  Department  of  State  was  requested  to 
extend  protection  to  a  vessel,  fl3dng  the  Mexican  flag,  owned  by  a 
Mexican  corporation  the  bulk  of  whose  stock,  it  was  alleged,  was 
held  by  American  citizens,  the  Department  informed  the  American 
citizens  that  while  there  was  some  precedent  which  warranted  the 
United  States  in  extending  protection  to  the  corporation,  no  proton 
tion  could  be  given  to  the  vessel  flying  the  Mexican  flag* 

For  belligerent  purposes,  the  rule  is  practically  uniform  that  the  na- 
tionality of  a  corporation  owning  a  vessel  is  that  of  the  state  under  whose 
laws  it  is  incorporated  and  whose  flag  the  vessel  flies,  regardless  of  the 
nationality  of  the  stockholders.^ 


*  Article  XX  of  the  Consular  Ilegulatioua,  1896,  and  the  Trea5ur>' 
contain  detailed  provisions  as  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  the^e  undocumented 
the  consul's  responsibility  as  to  the  good  faith  of  the  transaction  (5  344^  Coiib.  Reg,), 
and  the  record  of  the  bill  of  sale,  certificate  to  be  iaeued,  etc,  (}34;i  Cons,  Reg,). 
See t ions  341-349  of  the  Consular  Regulations  are  printed  in  Moore'a  Dig.  II,  103S- 
1041 .    See  as  to  good  faith  of  purchase.  For.  Rel,  1879,  180, 

*But  where  the  captmn  of  a  vessel  in  Turkey  was  an  Ottoman  subject  (The 
Nevadn)  the  Department  of  State  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  warranted 
in  withholding  him  from  Turkish  jurisdiction,  nor  in  presenting  a  claim  on  his  behalf 
to  the  Turkish  government,  llie  same  rule  governed  the  elaims  of  Turkish  offi< 
serving  on  the  vessel.  But  where  the  Captain  was  a  national  of  a  third  state  (Greece) 
the  U,  S.  protected  him  against  the  assumption  of  juriMiction  by  Turkey.  The 
Texas  v,  Turkey,  1913-1914. 

'  Moore's  Dig.  11^  1045.  The  fiction  thai  a  veasel  eonstitutee  in  contemplation  of 
law  an  extension  of  the  territory  of  the  country  of  ita  flag  ts  ably  discussed  by  Wcs^ 
lake,  1,  175,    See  Field  t!,  U.  S.,  27  Ct.  CL  224, 

*  See  cases  set  forth  in  article  by  KusseU  T.  Mount  in  15  Columbia  L*  Rev.  (1915), 
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The  principle  that  the  citizenship  of  the  actual  owner  of  a  vessel 
is  the  test  of  title  to  national  protection  is  somewhat  affected  in  time 
of  war  for  purposes  of  prize  law  by  the  doctrine  of  trade  domicil  as 
conferring  national  character.^  But  the  neutral  nationality  of  a  vessel 
as  determined  by  its  Sag  is  not  lost  by  the  fact  that  when  captured 
it  is  under  time  charter  to  a  subject  of  the  enemy.* 

It  has  been  held  on  several  occasions  that  the  flag  covers  the  cargo, 
and  that  the  American  shippers  or  owners  of  cargo  on  a  foreign  vessel 
or  its  charterers  must  look  to  the  country  of  the  flag  for  protection.^ 
The  United  States  has  nevertheless  presented  claims  on  the  part  of 
American  shippers  of  cargo  on  or  charterers  of  a  foreign  vessel  which 
was  WTongfully  captured  and  condemned  m  a  foreign  prize  court-'*  If 
such  American  citizens  were  not  thus  protected,  they  might  find  them- 
selves without  any  national  protection,  for  the  vessel  is  not  bound, 
and  by  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  ownership  and  conditions,  is  not  gen- 
erally in  a  position,  to  make  claim  for  captured  cargo.  When  ship 
and  cargo,  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  wrongfully  captured  or  condenmed, 
are  owned  by  nationals  of  different  countries,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
their  governments  to  make  joint  diplomatic  representations* 


§  209.  Proper  Use  of  Flag. 

Prize  courts  carefully  examine  into  the  legitimacy  of  the  transfer 

332^333,    See  alao  Continent-al  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co.  v,  DniQiler  (1915),  1  K,  B. 
893,  and  J.  E.  Hogg  in  31  Law  Quar.  Rev.  (1915),  170-172. 

*  Infra,  §  245.    Ferrer  (Mexico)  «.  U.  S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb,  2721  (dkium). 
» The  Thea,  Hurst  it  Bray,  Russian  &  Japanese  Prize  Caae«,  I,  96,  108. 

'  Mr  Bacon,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Furniaa,  Nov.  28,  1908,  For.  Rd.,  190S, 
p.  440;  Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Reymershoffer,  Get.  24,  lS9ti,  Moore's 
Dig,  II,  1003;  Ferrer  (Mexico)  v.  U. S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  .\rb.  2721  (under  terms 
of  art.  16  of  the  treaty  of  1831),  But  in  the  Nevada  {11,  S.)  ik  Turkey,  the  U.  S, 
declined  to  present  a  claim  on  behalf  of  a  Portuguese,  Mr.  Zouros,  owner  of  cargo 
OD  this  American  vessel,  and  a  similar  rule  was  followed  in  the  case  of  the  foreign- 
owned  cargo  on  the  American  ship  WiUinm  P,  Frye,  sunk  by  the  German  cruiser 
Prinz  EUd  Friedrich  in  Jan.  1915. 

*  S.  S.  Ambia  (U.  S.)  v,  Russia,  For,  Rel.,  1904  and  1905  and  Later  correspondence; 
R.  S.  Oldhamia  r^  Ruaaia,  U.  S,  correflpondence,  1910,  Pari.  Pap,  Misc.  No.  1  (1912), 
Cd.  6011;  S.  S.  Aniiope  (U.  S.)  t>.  Japan,  1912-13.  The  first  was  a  German,  the 
two  latter  British  vessels.  The  fact  that  American  merchantj^  shipped  their  goods 
on  British  vessels  during  the  Civil  War  was  held  not  to  disentitle  them  to  the  pro^ 
tection  of  the  United  States,    (The  Pacific  Milla  w.  U,  S,,  No.  793,  Moore's  Ajb.  4673.) 
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of  enemy  vessel  to  subjects  or  the  flag  of  neutral  states  either  shortly 
before  or  during  war.  Before  the  Declaration  of  London,  which  has 
been  ratified  by  but  few  of  the  signatories,  the  practice  of  maritime 
powers  differed  greatly.  According  to  Anglo-American  practice  such 
a  transfer  to  a  neutral  flag  was  recognized  as  valid,  provided:  (1)  it 
was  bona  fide,  (2)  '*was  not  eflfected  in  a  blockaded  port  or  while  the 
vessel  was  in  transitu y*'  (3)  the  vendor  did  not  retam  an  interest  in 
the  vessel  or  did  not  stipulate  a  right  to  recover  or  repurchase  the 
vessel  after  the  conelusiun  of  the  w^ar,  and  (4)  'Hhe  transfer  was  not 
made  in  transiiu  in  contemplation  of  war."  *  According  to  the  French 
and  Russian  practice,  a  transfer  of  flag  effected  after  the  outbreak 
of  war  is  considered  illegal,  and  not  merely  presumetl  to  be  invalid.- 
The  Declaration  of  London  in  articles  55  and  56,  provides  a  seriea 
of  rules  with  a  view  to  furnish  presumptions  and  criteria  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  transfer.^ 

The  courts  of  Alabatna  claims  held  that  a  colorable  transfer  of  an 
American  vessel  to  the  British  flag^  in  order  to  rescue  her  from  the 
hands  of  the  captors,  did  not  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  L^nited  States.* 

Every  countrj^  has  a  great  interest  in  the  proper  use  of  its  national 
flag  abroad,  both  on  vessels  and  elsewhere.  The  United  States  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  successfully  protested  to  foreign  countries 
against  the  abusive  display  of  the  American  flag  on  property  or  vessels 
not  American,  and  on  its  own  part  has  endeavored  to  prevent  every 
improper  use  of  the  Bag.^  The  government  may  of  course  decline 
to  protect  a  vessel  wrongfully  flying  the  American  flag.^ 

A  vessel  of  the  United  States  may  forfeit  its  right  to  American  pro- 
tection by  entering  into  the  service  of  a  foreign  power  as  an  auxiliaiy 

^  Oppenheim,  11,  S  91,  p.  118.  This  question  is  ooncisely  presented  by  Oppenhdm, 
with  the  decisiQTis  in  support  and  the  proviaions  of  the  DecI&r&tioD  of  Lciiidon« 

'  A  good  coUeetiun  of  prise  cases  in  which  the  question  of  tranflfer  of  flag  wis 
involved,  is  presented  in  Riusell  T.  Mount's  article  in  15  Columbia  L.  Rev.  (19I3)| 
:t27-333,   Supra,  p.  255,    See  also  J.  W.  Gamer  in  49  Amer.  L,  Rev,  (1915),  321-^*8, 

'  The  details  are  set  forth  Ln  Oppenheim,  II,  J  91  and  in  the  works  by  Bentwicfa 
and  Cohtii  on  the  Declaration  of  London. 

*  Tyler  i>.  U.  S.,  No.  4438,  class  1,  Moore's  Arh,  4673. 

•  Moore*8  Dig.  II,  135-138. 
■  Case  of  the  Itnta,  Mr.  Gibbfl  to  Sec*y  Evarts,  Mar.  19»  1879,  For.  RcL,  1879^ 
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to  military  or  naval  operations.*    So  the  acceptance  of  a  privateering 

commission  from  a  foreign  country  by  an  American  citizen  and  the 

(%lay  of  the  foreign  flag  on  his  vessel  will  serve  to  deprive  him  of 

American  protection  for  all  pmposes  connected  with  the  privateering 

expedition  in  which  he  is  engaged.^    Any  violation  of  the  neutrality 

kvs  of  the  United  States  or  of  his  neutrality  as  an  American  citizen, 

may  operate  to  deprive  an  American  citizen  of  his  right  to  American 

protection.* 

'  Xlr.  Fiah,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bassett,  Sept.  15,  1869,  Moore's  Dig.  II,  1073. 
^  JMedea  and  Good  Return  (U.  S.)  v.  Ecuador,  Nov.  25,  1862,  Moore's  Arb.  2736. 
*  Zwffra,i35Sel8eq. 


CHAPTER  n 
PROOF  AND  EVIDENCE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

§  210.  By  Whom  Determined. 

It  is  asserted  a^  a  principle  that  among  the  attributes  of  sovereignty 
is  the  right  of  a  government  to  determine  the  conditions  and  qualifi- 
cations of  citizenship  and  to  decide  who  shall  be  deemed  citijiend,* 
The  United  States  has  denied  the  right  of  a  foreign  government  to 
impeach  the  documentary  evidence  of  citizenship  furnished  to  an 
American  citizen  by  this  government,  but  it  has  admitted  the  nght 
of  a  foreign  government  to  traverse  the  evidence  of  the  passport  by 
showing  fraud  in  its  procurement  or  illegal  naturalization  or  forfeilme 
of  the  right  to  protection.^  However,  the  final  determination  of  the 
validity  of  the  citizenship  is  reserved  exclusively  for  the  United  StaUa.' 

There  has  been  some  expression  of  opinion  in  the  Department  of 
State  to  the  effect  that  the  presentation  of  a  claim,  on  behalf  of  a 
claimant  alleged  to  be  an  American  citizen,  to  an  international  com- 
mission, should  preclude  all  examination  by  the  commission  into  the 
citizenship  of  the  claimant^*  on  the  ground  that  the  Department's 
determination  should  be  considered  final.  International  commid- 
sions.  however,  have  freely  assumed  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  citizen- 
ship of  a  claimant,  testing  it  in  first  instance  by  the  municipal  law  of 

)  Wilson  (U.  S.)  p  Chile,  Aug.  7,  l%92,  Moore'a  Arfo.  2554;  Mr.  Gi^sham,  Stoe^ 
of  Bute,  to  Mr.  Tripp,  Sept,  4,  1893,  For.  Re  l,  1893,  23-24.    Supra,  p.  7. 

«  Mr.  Adee,  Act^g  SecV  of  StaUi,  to  Mr.  Lee,  Aur.  13,  1907,  For.  RcL,  1907, 11, 
589-590;  Mr.  Uhl  to  Mr.  HcngelmuUer,  May  8,  1895,  For.  Rel,  1895,  1,  10. 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Mcl^aoe,  Feb,  15, 1888,  For.  HeL,  1888, 1, 511. 

*  Sec*y  Bbine  appears  also  to  have  taken  tbiB  view.  Mr,  Blaine  to  Mr,  Dunuit^ 
August  22,  1881,  MS.  Dom.  Let.,  Van  Dyne,  Citiaeoahip,  107.  ScvenJ  Sotiatoil 
and  Aflsifftant  Solid tofB  appear  to  have  Kupixirted  Mr.  Blaine's  vieir,  Pitif, 
mat  crittdiee  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Venezuelan  Arbitratioos  of  1903  in  i 
the  Umpire  d^ed  the  right  of  a  elaimant  to  the  citizeiiahip  of  the  oountiy 
suptxjrtixl  hb  claim.  5  R.  D.  I,  Priv^  (1909),  41-63,  particukrly  the  Corvak  < 
(Italy),  p.  45,  and  the  Fktie  case  (U.  Sj,  p.  4j^. 
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the  claimant's  cotintry.^     For  example,  when  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
became  umpire  of  the  mixed  claims  conmiission  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  under  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1868,  he  acted  on  the 
principle  that  the  term  ''citizenship"  in  the  convention  meant  citizen- 
ship according  to  the  law  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  declined  to 
recogoize  a  declaration  of  intention  or  domicil,  singly  or  together,  as 
conferring  citizenship.^ 

In  the  protocols  for  the  submission  of  claims  to  arbitration,  it  is 
occasionally  provided  that  the  defendant  country  may  contest  the 
validity  of  the  citizenship  of  the  claimant.'    The  frequent  occurrence 
of  cases  of  dual  nationality,^  by  which  a  claimant,  owing  to  a  conflict 
of  laws,  becomes  a  citizen  of  both  the  claimant  and  the  defendant 
country  according  to  the  municipal  law  of  each,  has  resulted  in  a  general 
preference  by  international  conMnissions  in  favor  of  the  law  of  the  de- 
fendant cotmtry,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  country  being 
^^e  a  defendant  to  an  international  claim  by  a  person  who  by  its 
oiuiucipal  law  is  considered  its  own  citizen.    In  a  few  cases,  international 
conxmissions  have  essayed  to  determine  a  claimant's  citizenship  by 
'^es  of  mtemational  law,  rather  than  by  the  municipal  law  of  either 
the  claimant  or  defendant  country,  as,  for  example,  in  cases  where 
t^ade  domidl  has  been  held  to  confer  nationality  for  international 
Purposes.* 

*  Ancira,  Attorney  (Mexico),  v,  U.  8.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2453;  De  Acosta 
y  Foster  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid,  2462.  As  we  shall  see,  certificates 
of  naturalixation  have  been  frequently  impeached  by  claims  conmiissions.  Infraj 
1226. 

<Zamaoona,  Mexican  conmuaaioner,  acted  on  the  same  principle.  Moore's  Arb. 
2720. 

'  Protocol  of  F(h.  12,  1871,  between  U.  8.  and  Spain,  Art.  5,  Malloy's  Treaties 
and  conventions,  11,  1663.  A  protocol  added  to  the  convention  of  Nov.  1,  1895,  for 
the  settlonent  of  British  claims  against  Nicaragua,  provides  "that  Her  Majesty's 
Govenmient  will  not  support  the  claim  of  any  person  before  the  commission  unless 
they  consider  him  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  on  their  part  the  Nicaraguan  Govern 
ment  will  accept  such  status  as  duly  established,  subject  to  the  production  of  proof 
that  the  claimant  is  not  entitled  to  it,  in  contemplation  of  F^ngliah  Law."  For.  Rel., 
1896,  307. 

*i25Set9eq, 

•  See,  e.  g.,  Laurent  (Qt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  Feb.  8, 1853,  Moore's  Arb.  2675  and  infra, 
H245,246. 
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PHOOP   OP    CITIZENSHIP 

I  211.  Methods  of  Proof* 

Citizeashjp  being  ordinarily  an  essential  condition  of  protection^ 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine  the  various  methods  by  which  citixen- 
ship  may  be  proved.  A  passp<}rt,  for  example,  as  one  of  the  most 
usual  e'vidences  of  citizenship,  is  in  ita  terms  a  statemejit  that  the 
holder  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States*  The  Department  of  State, 
therefore,  requires  an  appEcant  for  a  passport  clearly  to  establish 
his  citizenship  J 

The  principal  methods  uf  proving  American  citizenship  are  by  evi- 
dence of  birth  or  of  naturalization  in  the  United  States*  Birth  is 
usually  proved  by  affidavit,  and  international  conomiBsions  generally 
accept  this  as  sufficient  in  the  absence  of  dispute  or  suspicioui 
circumstances.^  Birth  certificates,  duly  authenticated  by  the  statas 
issuing  them,  are  accepted  by  the  Department  of  State  as  evidence 
of  American  citizenship.  Unfortunately,  there  are  still  many  stales 
which  have  no  adequate  birth  registration  laws.  In  the  circular  in- 
struction of  April  19,  1907,  providing  for  the  registration  in  oonsu- 
lates  abroad  of  women,  the  widows  or  divorced  wives  of  aliens  or  of 
American  citizens,  who  desire  to  resume  or  retain  American  citizen- 
ship, as  the  case  may  be,  it  is  prescribed  that  if  the  woman  is  a  native 
citizen,  documentary  evidence  of  such  citizenship  need  not  be  re- 
quired unless  the  consul  entertains  doubts  as  to  the  statements  made 
to  him,  in  which  case  a  certificate  of  birth  or  the  affidavit  of  a  credible 
witness  known  to  him  may  be  demanded. 

The  best  evidence  of  naturalization  is  the  judicial  record  of  natumU- 


'  As  will  be  Been,  however,  it  m  not  obligatory  to  isatie  &  pugpoH  to  ev«ry  dliMD 
who  desires  it,  00  that  the  rejection  of  aa  application  is  not  neceasanly  a  deQiAt  hj 
the  Department  or  its  agents  of  the  American  citizenship  of  the  person  whose  Bfiplicm* 
tion  is  rejected. 

« WiJkinflim  (U.  S.)  t».  Mexic50,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arh.  2532.  But  in  Smanm 
(U,  S.)  I'.  Mexico,  ibid.  2449^  the  oath  aa  to  birth  an<i  cej-tificaie  of  baptisn  Wfrt 
held  by  Thornton,  a^  insufficient  proof,  on  the  ground  that  identity  of  cUimaai 
with  child  baptised  wa«  not  proved.  In  Baroo  and  Carats  (U.  S.)  v,  MexioD,  ihid, 
2449,  he  held  that  birth  in  U.  S.  of  alien  parents,  followed  by  departure  from  U.  8» 
while  under  age,  did  not  establish  U.  S.  eiti^nship.  Tbm  appears  dearly  ^  mkiUkt 
of  law»  at  least  according  to  U.  S.  municipal  kw, 
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zation  or  an  exemplified  copy  thereof.    Naturalization  may  be  proved 
by  parol  evidence  only  in  case  the  record  has  been  lost  or  destroyed.* 

A  passport  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  has  been  held  by 
municipal  courts  as  incompetent  judicial  proof  of  citizenship,^  but, 
as  will  be  noted,  internationally,  the  United  States  has  insisted  upon 
its  passport  being  accepted  as  prima  fade  evidence  of  citizenship.^ 

When  satisfactory  evidence  is  furnished  that  the  record  has  be- 
come lost,  destroyed  or  mutilate  or  could  not  for  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  be  found,  it  has  been  held  that  secondary  evidence  to 
prove  naturalization  will  be  admitted.*  Municipal  courts  have  on 
several  occasions  construed  the  facts  of  long  residence  in  the  United 
States  and  the  exercise  of  the  voting  privil^e  as  tending  to  show  nat- 
uralization and  citizenship.^  International  commissions  have  not  been 
so  liberal.* 

As  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government  is  charged  with  the  duty 
of  naturalizing  aliens  and  is  invested  with  appropriate  powers  for 
determining  matters  of  fact  which  are  essential  to  decide  the  question 
^f  naturalization,  the  Department  of  State  has  uniformly  held  that 
^t  is  beyond  its  power  to  assert  that  a  certain  person  is  a  naturalized 
citizen  of  the  United  States  in  the  absence  of  judicial  proof  of  the 
^act7  Thus  where  a  record  of  naturalization  has  been  lost  or  destroyed, 
^t  is  for  the  courts  to  hear  the  evidence  of  the  loss  and  remedy  it.® 

It  has  been  uniformly  held  that  proof  of  a  declaration  of  intention 
is  not  sufficient  evidence  of  naturalization.® 

^  Green  v,  Salas,  31  Fed.  Rep.  106.  See  other  cases  in  municipal  courts  cited  in 
Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §§  420,  421,  in  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  127-130,  and  in 
Van  Dyne,  Naturalization,  129-133. 

«/n  re  Gee  Hop,  71  Fed.  Rep.  274;  Urtetiqui  ».  D'Arcy,  9  Peters,  692;  Edsell  v. 
Mark,  179  Fed.  Rep.  292. 

>  Infra,  p.  517. 

<  Mantin  (U.  S.)  ».  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2540;  Steinthal,  ibid.  2540; 
Wolfe,  ibid.  2539;  Van  Dyne,  Naturalization,  132;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  421.  The 
Department  of  State  occasionally  accepts  secondary  evidence. 

•  See  cases  cited  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  497-498. 

•  Infra,  p.  491. 

^  See  communications  of  Sec'y  of  State  Blaine  printed  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  498. 

•  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ferguson,  ibid,  498.  For  purposes  of  proteo- 
tioo,  the  Department  occasionally  accepts  secondary  evidence. 

•/i0ti,  §247. 
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§  212-  Rules  of  Intemational  Tribmials  of  Arbitration* 

International  commissions  acting  under  special  treaties  or  rulet 
of  their  own  often  provide  for  special  methods  of  establishing  citlBen- 
ship,  and  have  had  occasion  to  pass  upon  various  forms  of  evidence 
of  citizenship.  In  e^ch  case,  it  is  important  to  consult  the  trea^ 
or  protocol  of  arbitration  under  which  the  commission  is  acting.  The 
domestic  commission  under  the  convention  with  France  of  July  4, 
1831  held  that  the  executive  determination  of  the  fact  of  citizenship 
did  not  authorize  the  commission  to  deny  the  privileges  of  citiien- 
ship  to  an  American  who  had  neither  renounced  them  in  teims,  nor 
by  assuming  a  hostile  attitude  towards  a  foreign  nation,  had  author- 
ized that  nation  to  treat  him  as  its  enemy. ^ 

The  claims  commission  under  the  treaty  of  July  4, 1868  with  Mexico, 
passing  upon  the  claims  of  citizens  of  either  country  against  the  other, 
issued  an  order  which  required  native  citizens  to  state  the  place  and 
date  of  their  birth.  Various  forms  of  evidence  of  citizenship  were 
presented  to  this  commission,  which  resulted  in  some  interesting  deci- 
sions concerning  proof  of  naturalization  and  citizenship.  For  example, 
a  certificate  from  the  Governor  of  a  Mexican  State  attesting  claimant's 
citizenship,  supported  by  other  evidence,  was  accepted  as  proof  of 
citizensliip,^  but  certificates  executed  by  minor  officials  were  rejected** 
Similarly,  recognition  of  citizenship  by  a  consul  or  a  certificate  from 
a  consul/  or  aid  furnished  by  the  American  minister/  were  held  each 
as  insufficient  evidence  of  citizenship. 

I  Kane'B  notes,  Phila.  1836,  p,  16. 

•  Garay  (Mexico)  tK  V\  S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore*a  Arb.  2532. 

*  Warner  (Mexico)  v.  V,  S,,  ibid.  2533  (flub-politicikl  chief  of  a  Mexican  < 
Wolfe  (U.  S.)  f .  Mexico^  ibid,  2539  (passport  and  certificate  from  a  Mezican  < 
of  infantry)*    Of  course,  claimant's  declarationB,  supported  only  by  peraons 
ested  in  the  claiiD,  were  rejected  aa  proof.    Spencer  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid, 
(note).    To  effect  tbat  opiniooH  of  witneaw^  are  inoompetent  to  prove  citiicnabip^ 
see  Valentiner  (Germany)  v,  Venesuela,  Feb.  13, 1903,  Ralston,  5^4. 

«  Brockway  (U.  8.)  n.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  2534;  Goldbe«k  (U.  S.)  v. 
ibid.  2507.    See  also  Gilmore  ilh  S.)  i^.  Costa  Rica,  July  2,  1860,  ^dd.  2539, 

» Tipton  (U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  July  4,  1S68,  ibid,  2545.  But  such  official  I 
by  aeveral  U.  S,  ministera  and  the  minisler  of  foreign  affairs  oombtned  with  cii^ 
cumstantia]  evidence  of  oaturaiijmtion  and  direct  evidence  of  a  dedaration  of  in* 
tention  wtia  oonsideTod  by  Thornton,  Umpire,  aa  proof  of  claimaiit'a  <utiaaiib|p^ 
Pradd  (U.  S.)  o*  Mexico,  ibid,  2543.    Recogoition  of  claimaat's  Anwncan  dtauMB- 
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Service  of  a  claimant  in  the  Mexican  navy  was  regarded  as  a  method 
of  electing  Mexican  citiztmship,  in  view  of  a  Mexican  law  which  con- 
sidered such  service  as  a  form  of  naturalization.'  But  service  in  the 
United  States  military  forces,  while  requiring  an  oath  of  allegiance 
during  the  term  of  service,  did  not  entitle  a  claimant  to  appear  as  an 
American  citizen.-  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  service 
on  an  American  merchant  vessel  was  held  to  create  a  presumption 
of  American  citizenship.^ 

The  mere  exercise  of  the  voting  privilege  in  a  state  has  been  held  by 
international  commissions  neither  to  confer  American  citizenship/  nor  to 
deprive  a  foreigner  of  his  alienage.^ 

Enrollment  in  the  register  of  a  Spanish  consulate  in  Venezuela, 
it  appearing  that  such  registration  was  only  granted  after  proof  of 
Spanish  nationality,  was  accepted  by  the  umpire  of  an  international 
conmiission  as  pnnm  Jade  evidence  of  Spanish  nationality,* 

The  United  States-Mexican  commission  of  1868,  before  Thornton 
became  tmipire,  also  held  that  a  declaration  of  intention,  together 
with  an  established  domicil  in  the  United  States,  made  claimant  a 
citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  protocol  conferring  jurisdiction  over 
claims  of  ** citizens"  of  the  United  States.^ 

ship  by  Mexican  and  U.  S.  authorities  obviated  the  non-production  of  naturaliaation 
papers  in  Remer  €l  ol.  (U.  SJ  ik  Mexico,  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1849,  ibid,  :3343. 

'  Martin  (U.  S.)  i'.  Mexico,  ibid,  2467,  and  other  cases  there  cited.  But  an  artisan 
repairing  gun  carriages  was  held  not  in  the  military  service.  Cole  (U.  S.)  f.  Mexico, 
i&wi.2468.      - 

*  Paglkri  (iJ.  S,)  t»,  Mexico,  July  4,  X868,  ibid.  2468.  So  held  aa  to  aervioe  of 
foreigner  in  the  U.  S.  merchant  marine.  Shields  (U,  S.)  w.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892, 
ibid,  2557.    Bui  aee  auprti^  p.  477, 

>  McCready  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  1S68,  ibid,  2537. 

*  Gatter  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  ibid,  2547  (even  if  accompanied  by  twenty  years'  resi- 
dence).   Pugo3  (U»  S.)  p.  Mexico,  ibid.  264S,    See  also  Gerrard's  case,  43  Ct.  CI.  67. 

"Sharpe  (Gt.  Brit)  t".  U.  a,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2548,  Halc'a  Rep.  15. 
But  proof  of  claimant's  havinfc  voted  as  an  American  citizen  was  held  to  cast  doubt 
on  his  Mexican  citizenshipp  and  t/o  olTer  a  presumption  against  his  Mexican  citizen- 
ship which  myst  be  rebutted.  Barrios  (Mexico)  v.  U.  S.,  July  4,  1&68,  ibi4.  2535. 
See  abo  the  Btill  stronger  case^  of  Schabcn  (U.  S,)  t^.  Mexico,  ibid.  2641,  and  Cabazos 
(Meidoo)  v.\].^.,ibid.  2543,  Liebcr,  Umpire. 

«  Esteves  (8pain)  v.  Venezuela,  April  2,  1903,  Ralston,  922. 

^  Wadsworth,  V.  S.  commiasionerj  and  Lieber,  umpire,  in  Sprotto  (TJ.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
Moore's  Arb.  2717.     But  Thornton,  when  he  became  urapire,  declined  to  follt>w 
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The  effect  of  a  provision  of  the  Mexican  constitution  of  1857,  ac- 
cording to  which  foreigners  became  Mexican  citizens  by  the  purchase 
of  real  estate  in  Mexico,  unless  a  contrary  intention  were  expressly 
manifested,  was  construed  in  a  number  of  cases  coming  before  the 
mixed  claims  commission  under  the  treaty  of  July  4^  1868.  The  pro- 
vision was  held  merely  permissive  and  designed  to  confer  a  benefit, 
making  Mexican  citizenship  optional  with  the  ahen,  and  not  obligatory 
and  intended  to  impose  a  disabihtj^  so  as  to  force  Mexican  citizenship 
upon  an  alien. ^  Nor  did  the  purchase  of  land  in  territory  not  open  to 
alien  purchase  serve  to  prove  citizenship,^  But  a  request  for  permission 
to  become  a  Mexican  citizen  in  order  to  purchase  land  in  a  frontier 
state,  followed  by  such  purchase^  was  held  a  proof  of  citizenship.^ 

A  claim  to  American  citizenship  by  reason  of  the  annexation  of 
territory  wavS  held  to  require  for  its  support  proof  of  eitizenahip  or 
residence  in  the  territory  amxexed.* 


EVIDENCE    OP  CITIZENSHIP 

§  213.  Classes  of  Documentary  Evidence, 

The  customary  documentary  evidences  of  American  citizenship 
having  an  international  value  are  the  passport,  the  certificate  of  natural- 
ization, and  the  certificate  of  registration  issued  under  paragraph  172 
of  the  Consular  Regulations.^  Of  these  three  certificates,  the  passport 
is  the  most  important  for  international  purposes,  and  its  relation 
to  diplomatic  protection  abroad  warrants  special  and  detailed  ex- 
amination, 

this   and   similar  dcciaions.    Wilkinson    (U.  S,)  v,  Mexioo,  Und.  2720  and   iti/ro, 
p.  575. 

'  S<H»  Mr.  Ashion's  argument  printed  in  Moore's  Arb.  246S-2477.  Anderson  and 
Tbompson  (U*  S,)  t'.  Mexico,  ibid.  2479  and  2482.  Same  mk%  notwithstanding 
claimant's  intention  to  reside  permaneDtly  in  Mexico  (Elliott  w.  Mexico,  ibid,  2481)^ 
and  long  residence  in  Mexico  (Bowen  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2482).  See  filao  Robert  r. 
Mexico,  ibid,  2477,  where  American  dtixenship  was  expressly  preserved  nnd  reoog- 
nised* 

*  Morton  {U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid,  2477,  (Lieber  held  that  it  merely  showed  the 
purchase  to  have  been  void.) 

*  Prim  ai  S.)  V.  Mexico,  ibid,  2482, 

*  Maason  (U.  S,)  i^.  Mexico,  ibid.  2542;  Vallejo  (U,  S.)  v.  Mexicso,  iWd.  2534. 

*  See  drcukr  instruciJoii,  April  10,  1907,  Hcgistration  of  Ainericaa  Citiseng,  For* 
Rel,  1907,  I,  6- 
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THE   PASSPORT 

§  214.  Nature  and  Purpose  of  Passport  System. 

The  issuing  of  passports  is  a  convenient  system  adopted  by  states 
to  secure  for  their  citizens  a  right  of  transit  through  foreign  countries, 
which  permission  might  in  international  legal  theory  be  withheld. 
Technically,  the  foreign  country  grants  the  citizen  the  passport,  and 
accepts  his  certificate  of  citizenship  as  a  title  to  the  right,  accorded 
by  all  civilized  states,  of  unobjectionable  foreigners  to  pass  through. 
In  those  countries  which  even  in  time  of  peace  exercise  strict  super- 
vision over  aliens  entering  and  residing,  the  local  or  national  vis^  on 
the  certificate  corresponils  to  the  technical  passport.  In  practice, 
^hc  certificate  itself  has  received  the  name  passport^  and  actually  serves 
^t  purpose,  being  often,  if  not  unregulated  by  foreign  officials,  at 
'east  only  inspected,  the  vis4,  where  it  is  aflBxed,  serving  merely  as 

r^^idence  of  inspection. 
The  passport  is  the  accepted  international  certificate  or  evidence 
^^  citiaensbip,  although  its  evidentiary  value  is  prima  fade  only.  In 
*^^  practice  of  the  United  States,  it  is  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
^^  under  his  authority  by  a  thplomatic  or  consular  officer.  It  certi- 
"^S  that  the  person  therein  described  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
^^cl  requests  for  him  while  abroad  permission  to  come  and  go  as  well 
^^  lawful  aid  and  protection.* 

«  215.  Relatioo  of  Passport  to  Diplomatic  Protection- 

The  passport  is  a  prima  fade^  though  not  a  final,  warrant  of  dip- 

matic  protection.     Possession  of  a  passport  does  not  always  carry 

^  The  American  passport,  its  hiaUiry  anil  a  digest  of  laws,  rulings  and  regulations 

governing  its  issiiance  by  the  Departiiicnt  of  State,  by  Gaillard  Hunt.    Washington, 

[1898,  p.  4;  Moore*8  Dig.  Ill,  850,    Mr.  Hunt's  work^  the  Ameriean  passport,  gives 

t  full  history,  with  forma,  circulars  and  nil(^  and  regulations  bearing  on  the  issuance 

of  the  passport  by  the  Dept.  of  State.     Prof.  Moore's  chapter  on  passports  (XI I) ^ 

.Digest,  III^  pp.  855-1022  fontaina  a  valuable  account,  iUustrated  by  diplomatic 

litotes,  of  the  practice  of  the  Dept.  of  State  and  of  foreign  oountrica  in  regani  to  the 

}  United  States  pasaportr.    Tl^e  rriXm  of  1907,  and  the  amondcKl  rules  of  1914-1915, 

[entailed  by  the  problems  incidental  to  the  European  War^  are  not,  of  course,  noticed, 

[the  work  having  been  published  in  190G.    A  less  systematic  collection  of  notes  and 

I  instructions  of  secretaries  of  State  and  diplomatic  officers  ia  contained  in  Wharton's 

[iHgest,  2nd  ed.,  11,  5§  191-195.    On  the  English  passi>ort,  see  an  article  by  N.  W. 

Sibley  in  7  Joum.  of  the  Soc.  of  Comp.  Leg,  (1904MJ5),  26-33. 
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a  guaranty  of  protection,  nor  does  the  refusal  to  issue  one  indicate 
a  definite  forfeiture  or  withdrawal  of  protection*  The  passport  is 
issued  under  statutory  authority  (Revist^d  Statutes,  §§  4075,  4076), 
and  while  it  has  been  held  by  the  Attorney  General  that  its  issuance 
under  the  statute  is  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of  State,*  still 
the  compliance  by  a  law-abiding  American  citizen  with  the  terma 
of  the  statute  and  the  rules  prescribed^  will  usually  be  followed  by  the 
issuance  of  the  passport.^  The  extension  of  diplomatic  protection, 
however,  being  but  slightly  limited  or  controlled  by  statutory  provi- 
sions, involves  the  exercise  of  a  far  wider  discretion,  so  that  the  mere 
possession  of  a  passport  will  under  many  circumstances  not  carry  with 
it  the  right  to  diplomatic  protection.  Thus,  the  inequitable  conduct 
of  the  citizen  even  though  in  possession  of  a  passport  has  in  several 
eases  operated  aa  a  forfeiture  of  diplomatic  protection  and  warranted 
its  withdra%val  by  the  government  (/«/ra,  §  338  et  seq»). 

On  the  other  hand,  diplomatic  protection  is  a  more  vital  right  than 
the  claim  to  a  passport  and  it  has  been  extended  in  cases  where  com- 
phance  with  statutory  provisions  as  to  the  issuance  of  a  passport  was 
impossible,  or  where  in  the  exercise  of  tliseretion  the  passport  was 
denitxl  Thus,  the  title  to  a  passport  having  generally  been  limited 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  free  American  negro,  (before  the 
adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment),  the  uimaturalized  Indian, 
and  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  (between  1898  and 
1900,  and  1902,  respectively),  though  unable  to  secure  passports,  were 
nevertheless  protected  abroad  by  the  United  States.  Similarly,  the 
Secretary  of  State  having  declined  on  grounds  of  public  policy  to  issue 
a  passport,  it  does  not  follow  that  diplomatic  protection  will  be  re- 
fused in  case  of  need  for  it.  Protection  is  not  dependent  upon  a  pass- 
port, and  while  its  possession  is  in  international  law  an  evidence  of 
citizenship,  its  absence  is  not  fatal  to  protection.' 


'  Knox,  Atty,  Gen.,  Aug,  29,  1901  (Chinese  citizena  of  Hawaii — ^paasport),  23 
Op.  Att>^  Gen.  509,  511;  citing?  Hoar,  Atty.  Gen.,  June  12,  18©9,  13  Op.  Atty.  Gea. 
72,  89.    See  also  Moorc^a  Dig.  Ill,  919-923, 

'  Mr;  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  in  Circular — Passports  for  persona  reaiding  or  sojourn- 
ing abroad,  Mairh  27,  1899,  For.  Rel,  1902,  pp,  1,  2, 

*  Memorandum  of  Solicitor  of  the  State  Dept.  in  case  ol  J,  H,  Brown,  Jan,  2, 1907| 
printed  in  For  ReL,  1907,  II,  1080. 
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Under  the  rules  governing  the  issuance  of  passports  it  will  be  refused 
where  desired  to  further  an  unlawful  or  improper  purpose.^  The 
causes  of  refusal  to  issue  passports  to  citizens  are  many  and  depend 
upon  considerations  applicable  to  mdividual  cases.  It  has  been  re- 
fused to  an  American  citizen  m  Egypt  engaged  in  blackmailing  proj- 
ects and  in  the  endeavor  to  disturb  the  relations  of  this  country  with 
the  representatives  of  foreign  countries.*  Yet  the  United  States  would 
protect  such  an  individual  in  his  right  to  a  fah:  trial  and  just  treat- 
ment. 

Thus,  while  it  seems  clear  that  the  right  to  a  passport  and  to  dip- 
lomatic protection  do  not  entirely  coincide,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true 
tliat  as  a  general  rule  the  issuance  of  a  passport  will  carry  with  it  the 
protection  of  the  government  and  its  refusal  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
denial  of  protection.    The  cases  in  which  its  issuance  has  been  re- 
cused on  the  ground  that  protection  is  not  properly  due  will  be  con- 
sidered hereafter  under  the  head  of  limitations  on  protection  (infra, 
%  Met  seq). 

The  passport  and  the  certificate  of  registration  are  practically  the 
^nly  documents  issued  by  the  United  States  operating  internationally 
^s  a  primary  evidence  of  the  citizenship  of  its  citizens  abroad  and 
^f  their  right  to  diplomatic  protection.  Other  dociunents  have  been 
occasionally  issued,  as,  for  example,  safe-conducts,  issued  in  war  time, 
letters  of  protection,  dociunents  in  the  nature  of  safe-conducts  issued 
to  American  vessels,  sea-letters,  and  particularly,  so-called  special 
passports,  issued  to  officials  travelling  abroad  on  public  business, 
which  emphasize  the  personal  character  or  position  of  the  individual 
rather  than  his  nationality.' 

'Rules  governing  the  granting  and  issuing  of  passports  in  the  United  States, 
Sept.  12,  1903.  This  clause  has  been  omitted  from  the  '"Rules"  of  March  10,  1913, 
Nov.  13,  1914  and  Jan.  12,  1915,  but  the  principle  is  in  no  wise  changed.  Mr.  Hill, 
Ass't  Sec'y  of  Stete,  to  Mr.  Clarke,  Nov.  4, 1898,  For.  Rel.,  1899,  p.  88. 

« Case  of  Waldberg,  Mr.  Wilson,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  Stete,  to  Mr.  Beaupr€,  April  27, 
1907,  For.  Rel.,  1907,  II,  1083. 

'  The  American  passport,  p,7et  seq.,  in  which  various  forms  of  special  passport, 
issued  from  time  to  time,  are  set  forth.  See  also  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  856,  1001-1003. 
Safe-conducto  in  a  form  similar  to  special  passports,  have  been  issued  occasionally 
to  aliens.  See  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  1002.  For  passport  regulations  in  time  of  war, 
see  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  1015  et  aeq. 
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§  216.  Regulations  Govemmg  Issuance, 

Up  to  185G  the  issuance  of  passports  was  not  regulated  by  law* 
The  loose  methods  of  issuance  by  the  Department  of  State,  as  weU 
as  by  governors  of  states,  state  officials,  and  even  notaries  publie. 
brought  about  complaints  of  foreign  governments.  Some  of  them 
refused  in  fact  to  recognize  the  documents  issued  by  local  authoritieB. 
Thereupon,  the  attempt  was  made  by  statute  to  lay  down  a  definite 
practice,*  By  the  act  of  August  18,  1856,  as  embodied  in  S  4075  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized  to  ** grant 
and  issue  passports,  and  cause  passports  to  be  granted,  issued,  and 
verified  in  foreign  countries  by  such  diplomatic  or  consular  affieeiB 
of  the  United  States  and  "(as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  14,  1902, 
32  Stat,  at  L.  386)  by  such  chief  or  other  executive  officer  of  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States'*  and  under  such  rules  as  the 
President  shall  designate  and  prescribe  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States/' 

The  frequently  expressed  demand  of  the  United  States  that  foreign 
countries  accept  the  American  passport  as  final  evidence  of  citizen- 
ship has  resulted  in  the  exercise  of  great  care  in  its  issue  and  insist 
upon  compliance  with  stringent  requirements  by  the  applicant  to 
sure  the  authenticity  of  his  citizenship*  The  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  issuance  of  a  passport  *  are  considered 
liereafter.  The  primary  condition  is  the  proof  of  citizenship,  which 
in  the  case  of  native  citizens,  owing  to  the  absence  of  birth  re^btni^ 
tion  requirements  in  most  of  the  states  of  the  country,  consists  usually 
of  an  affidavit  only  and  in  the  case  of  naturalized  citisens  or  thof«e 

»  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  K62. 

■The  rules  goveminf^  the  granting  and  iasuing  of  pa^eports  in  tiie  United  Slalif 
are  revised  by  each  incoming  administration.  Those  in  force  in  1896  aro  wtt  out  to 
the  Aroerican  PsMport,  59  et  seq,;  thoee  of  September  12,  1903  are  uaed  by  FroCcv- 
0of  Moore  in  his  cliapier  on  puBports  and  by  Van  Dyne  in  hii  work  Citismflhip  of 
tije  iTf,;#  =  »Arbcstcr,  1904,  223  c£  jms?.    The  rules  of  March  10,  1913,  adopCad 

were  revised  and  amended  in  imporlAnt  paHiculafS 

12,  1915  (in  force  Feb.  1,  1915),  the  dmaem 

ing  out  of  the  European  War.    Tlif^  *'  Rulos 

ns  to  Diplornntir  ami  Consular  Ofliotf* 

Nov.  13,  1914),  are  printed,  t^trtei,  l|2i 
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claiming  citizenship  through  the  naturalization  of  another,  the  sul> 
mission  of  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  In  certain  cases  secondary 
proof  of  naturalization  is  admitted.*  Under  the  rules  of  January  12, 
1915,  a  native  citizen  born  in  a  place  where  births  are  recorded,  is 
expected  and  may  be  required  to  submit  a  birth  certificate  with  hia 
application. 

In  1907  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  rules  governing  the 
issuance  of  passports.  The  practice  of  issuing  passports  not  only  by 
the  Department  of  State,  but  by  embassies  and  consulates  of  the  United 
States  in  foreign  countries,  had  seriously  impaired  the  control  of  the 
Department  over  its  passports  and  the  individuals  in  possession  of 
them.  This  w^as  especially  the  case  ownng  to  the  practice  of  the  em- 
bassies in  issuing  successive  passports  to  the  same  individual  while 
abroad,  w^ho  could  thus  for  long  periods  of  time  supply  himself  with 
these  proofs  of  citizenship  without  undertaking  any  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship.^ 

By  an  instruction  of  Secretary  of  State  Root  of  April  19,  1907.  which 
quoted  the  Diplomatic  Instructions  and  Consular  Regulations,  as 
amended  by  the  executive  order  of  April  6,  1907,  it  was  provided  that 
passports  could  not,  after  July  I,  1907,  be  issued  by  diplomatic  or 
consular  officers 

**if  the  applicant  has  time  to  apply  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
await  its  reply.  Where  inconvenience  or  hardship  would  result  to  a  person 
entitled  to  receive  a  passport  unless  he  received  it  at  once,  a  diplomatic 
officer,  or  a  consular  officer  who  shall  have  received  authority  to  do  so 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  may  issue  to  such  person  an  emergency 
passport,  good  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months  from  the  date  of 
issuance,  and  to  be  used  for  a  purpose  which  shall  be  stated  in  the  pass- 
port." 

On  satisfactory  proof  of  citizenship  and  title  to  the  passport  sub- 
mitted to  the  diplomatic  or  consular  ofiicer,  the  application  was  to 
be  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  passport 

^  The  American  passport,  p.  155,  et  seq.;  Bee  also  with  reJerence  to  the  meaos  of 
proof  necessary  for  persons  claiming  citizenship  thnnigh  the  naturalization  of  parents, 
For.  ReL,  1901,  pp.  206-208;  Mr,  Hay,  Sec'y  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Porter,  Octoher  14, 
1902,  For.  Rcl,  1902,  p.  420, 

*  Report  on  the  subject  of  citissenship,  expatriation  and  protection  abroad,  Houae 
Doc,  326»  59th  Cong,,  2nd  seas.,  p.  14, 
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issued  from  Washington.^  The  issue  of  emergency  passports  is  also 
restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  applicant  is  about  to  proceed  to  a 
country  to  obtain  admission  mto  which  a  passport  is  obligatory.  Local 
authorities  frequently  require  the  possession  of  a  passport  as  a  con- 
dition of  sojourn  in  the  countrj\  Emergency  passports  may  be  issued 
to  satisfy  these  local  requirements  only  in  case  the  authorities  will 
not  accept  a  certificate  of  registration,  which  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph 172  of  the  consular  regulations  and  the  provisions  of  the  execu- 
tive order  of  April  8,  1907^  may  be  issued  by  consuls  on  the  registration 
by  American  citizens  of  their  citizenship,  the  certificates  being  good 
for  one  year  only  and  renewable.^ 

Diplomatic  and  principal  consular  officers  were,  until  January, 
1915,  authorized  to  extend  for  a  period  of  two  years  a  pa,ssport  issued 
by  the  Department,  the  life  of  which,  limited  to  two  years,  was  about 
to  expire.  A  passport  which  had  expired  could  not  be  extended.  No 
passports  could  be  extended  more  than  once,  and  emergency  passports 
not  at  all*  These  provisions  have  been  amended  by  the  rules  of  Jan- 
uary 12,  1915  (which  will  probably  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of 
the  European  War)  to  the  extent  that  a  passport  is  now  valid  for 
six  months  only,  and  may  be  renewed  not  more  than  twice,  for  a  aim- 
ilar  period,  by  a  diplomatic  or  principal  consular  officer,  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  sworn  statement  of  the  names  of  the  countries  which  the 
citizen  expects  to  visit  and  the  objects  of  his  visits  thereto. 

The  effect  of  these  regulations  is  to  centralize  control  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  over  every  bearer  of  a  passport,  in  that  it  provides 
more  stringent  scrutiny  of  the  authenticity  of  citizenship  and  its  con- 
tinued conservation  by  citizens  abroad.  It  enhances  the  probative 
weight  of  a  passport  by  abolishing  many  of  the  abuses  which  made 
the  possession  of  a  passport  so  easily  possible  by  persons  who  were 
not  bona,  fide  citizens  of  the  United  States, 

Passports  since  1845  have  always  been  limited  in  duration.  Up 
to  1845  passports  were  either  geneml  or  granted  for  a  specific  voyage. 


» Circular  *= Issuance  of  Passporta,"  April  19,  1907,  For.  Rel.,  1907,  p.  13. 

'The  numerous  conditions  for  the  issue  of  certificates  of  registration  may  \m 
found  in  the  Circiilftr  "  RegiBtratioD  of  American  citizens/'  April  19,  1907,  For.  KeL, 
1907.  p.  6. 
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The  latter  class  termiiiated  when  their  purpose  was  accompliBhed, 
but  the  former  contained  no  notice  of  their  Umitation.  In  that  year, 
however,  by  a  Department  circular,  a  new  passport  w^as  required  each 
time  a  citizen  left  the  countrj^  to  be  renewed  at  least  annually,  the 
time  Umit  of  the  passport  up  to  1873  being  one  year.  By  the  circular 
of  September  1,  1873,  the  duration  of  the  passport  was  extended  to 
two  years  from  the  date  of  issuance**  The  following  reasons  have 
been  advaneed  to  justify  the  short  limitations:  first,  the  fee  is  the 
only  contribution  made  by  many  citizens  abroad;  secondly,  the  gov- 
ernment is  entitled  to  place  its  grant  under  such  conditions  as  would 
preclude  it  from  being  made  the  instrument  of  imposition  either  upon 
itself  or  upon  foreign  governments;  and  thirdly,  to  secure  at  reasonable 
intervals  evidence  of  the  conservation  of  American  citizenship  by 
persons  residing  indefinitely  abroad.^  Under  the  recent  "war  regula- 
tions/' the  duration  of  the  passport  is  limited  to  six  months,  renewable, 
not  by  the  Department,  but  by  a  diplomatic  or  principal  consular 
tjfficer,  on  the  presentation  of  certain  sworn  evidence,  for  two  periods 
of  six  months  each. 

Besides  the  regular  passport  issued  to  citizens,  the  issuance  of  other 
documents  in  the  nature  of  passports  has  at  times  been  authorized, 
largely  to  comply  with  requirements  of  local  law  abroad,  or  to  cover 
the  cases  of  stich  persons  as  could  not  comply  entirely  with  the  re- 
quirements for  the  issuance  of  a  regular  passport.  Thus  documents 
were  issued  to  an  unnaturalized  American  Indian  abroad,  certifying 
his  status  and  name  and  adding  that  he  is  '*a  ward  of  the  United  States 
and  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  its  consular  and  other  officials,"  ^ 
and  to  free  American  negroes  before  the  enactment  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  stating  that  they  were  *'  free  persons  of  color  bom  in  the 

*  The  American  passport,  pp,  54,  75;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  977  et  seq. 

*  Mr,  Bayard,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Winehester,  mm.  to  Switaerland,  March  28> 
1887,  For.  ReL,  1887,  p.  1060,  and  Mr.  Hill,  Asst.  Scc*y  of  States  to  Mr,  Clarke, 
Nov.  4,  1898,  For.  ReL,  1899,  p.  aS,  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  981,  982. 

On  the  question  of  fees  for  passports,  which  have  varied  from  time  to  time  hut  are 
now  fixed  at  one  dollar,  see  Moore's  Dig,  III,  918;  The  American  passport,  72;  Rule  2 
of  Rules  governing  the  granting  and  laauiag  of  passports,  March  10,  1913^  and 
Rtile  3  of  Rules  of  January  12,  1915. 

*  Mr.  Sherman^  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Breckinridge,  Amb»  to  Russia,  Aphl  3, 1897, 
printed  in  The  American  passport,  146  and  in  Moore'e  Dig.  III^  879. 
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United  States'*  and  invoking  for  them  all  lawful  aid  and  protection,* 

These  documents  were  not  considered  as  passports.  Certain  documents 
known  as  letters  of  protection  were  issued  until  1869,  when,  by  a  cir- 
cular of  Secretar^^  of  State  Fish,  their  issuance  was  prohibited.^ 

Protection  papers  were  formerly  issued  occasionally  by  consuls 
in  order  to  certify  to  the  citizenship  of  the  bearer,  and  thus  meet  the 
requirements  of  local  law.  The  Department  of  State  has  forbidden 
consuls  to  issue  such  papers*  To  citizens,  the  Department  issues 
passports  only  and  it  has  been  said  in  various  forms  and  on  many 
occasions  by  our  secretaries  of  State  that  the  passport  is  the  only  attest- 
ation of  American  nationahty  which  a  United  States  legation  is  au- 
thorized to  give.^  The  purpose  of  local  protection  papers  is  now  served 
by  the  consular  certificate  of  registration.  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary 
of  State^  stated  that  ''what  are  technically  known  as  protection  papers 
are  used  in  our  international  intercourse  with  uncivilized  nations/'  * 


§  217.  To  Whom  Issued. 

In  theory,  the  passport  as  a  certificate  of  citizenship  and  protection, 
can  be  issued  to  citizens  alone^  and  ^ith  a  few  exceptions,  this  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  United  States.  Before  the  Act  of  1856,  which 
confined  the  issuance  of  passports  to  citizens,  a  few  such  exceptions 
had  been  made,  and  again  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1863  {12  Stat.  L. 
731,  754),  passports  were  authorized  to  be  issued  to  aliens,  who  had 
made  a  declaration  of  intention,  and  who  were,  under  specified  con- 
ditions, liable  to  military  duty;  but  this  Act  was  repealed  in  1866  (14 
Stat.  L.  54).^  The  term  *' citizens"  has  not  been  extended  to  include 
citizens  of  the  states,  but  is  confined  to  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  Mr,  Clayton,  Sec^  of  State,  to  Mr.  D,  W,  C.  Ckrk,  Aug.  8,  1849,  Moore^a  Dig. 
Ill,  SSO.  FomiB  of  such  documeDts  are  to  be  found  in  the  American  paaaport^  15 
et  aeq. 

«  Moore's  DiR,  III,  896. 

•  See  quotatioris  from  Mr.  Seward,  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr,  Blaine  and  Mr,  Foeter  in 
Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  857,  S5S. 

*  Mr.  Seward  in  an  insiructioD  to  Mr.  Aaboth,  min,  to  Argentine  Republic, 
March  27,  1M7,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  857;  see,  however,  the  British  practice  which 
authorizes  British  consuls  to  issue  protection  papers  for  use  with  the  local  authoritieii, 
Notificfition  of  Foreign  Office  of  August  22,  189S,  90  St.  Pap.  1176, 

» The  American  paasport,  44;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  871. 
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At  one  time  early  in  our  history  passports  were  issued  to  persons 
who  had  merely  declared  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens.  They 
were  described  not  as  citizens,  but  as  residents  who  had  declared  their 
intention.^  This  is  distinctly  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for 
leaving  aside  the  extraordinary  period  between  1863  and  1866,  it 
had  been  the  invariable  practice,  up  to  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  to 
refuse  passports  to  persons  who  had  simply  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  While  various  secretaries 
of  State  have  considered  these  persons  entitled  to  some  recognition 
and  in  exceptional  cases  to  a  limited  protection,  it  was  not  until  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1907  (34  Stat.  L.  1228),  that  the  privileges  of  a  pass- 
port were  under  certain  limitations  extended  to  them.  By  that  Act 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  issue  pass- 
ports to  persons  not  citizens  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

"Where  any  person  has  made  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
such  a  citizen  as  provided  by  law  and  has  resided  in  the  United  States 
for  three  years,  a  passport  may  be  issued  to  him  entitling  him  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Government  in  any  foreign  coimtry:  Provided^  that  such 
passport  shall  not  be  valid  for  more  than  six  months  and  shall  not  be 
^newed,  and  that  such  passport  shall  not  entitle  the  holder  to  the  pro- 
tection of  this  Government  in  the  country  of  which  he  was  a  citizen 
prior  to  making  such  declaration  of  intention." 

The  passport  was  intended  to  furnish  limited  protection  for  a  brief 
period  to  those  persons,  inchoate  citizens,  who  by  their  declaration 
of  intention  had  lost  all,  or  some  of  their  rights  to  the  protection  of 
the  government  to  which  originally  they  owned  allegiance. 

Under  the  Rules  governing  these  passports,  issued  by  Secretary 
of  State  Bryan  on  November  14,  1913,  it  is  provided  that  such  pass- 
ports will  be  issued  only  when  it  is  aflSrmatively  shown  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  some  special  and  imperative  exigency  requires  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  applicant  from  the  United  States,  and  that 

»  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  890;  The  American  passport,  12,  44;  Wharton's  Dig.  II,  §  192. 
The  Act  of  March  3,  1863,  by  which  aliens  who  had  made  a  declaration  of  intention 
and  who  were  under  certain  conditions  liable  to  military  duty  were  permitted  to 
obtain  passports  need  not  be  considered  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  if  Mr.  Se- 
ward's theory  is  correct  that  by  that  Act  these  persons  became  naturalized  citizens. 
Mr.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dayton,  July  20,  1863,  Dipl.  Cor.,  1863, 1,  684, 
quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  871-872. 
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without  such  absence  the  applicant  would  be  subjected  to  special 
hardship  or  injury.  Nor  will  such  passports  be  issued  to  those  who 
have  made  the  declaration  of  intention  and  who  have  failed,  through 
their  own  neglect,  to  complete  their  intention  and  secure  naturaliia* 
tion  as  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  to  those  who  may  make  the 
declaration  of  intention  in  order  to  secure  passports  and  leave  the 
Ignited  States.  At  least  six  months  must  have  elapseil  since  the  a|>- 
plicant*s  declaration  of  intention  and  not  more  than  one  paasport 
will  be  issued  to  any  applicant.  Other  specific  provisions  goveming 
the  issuance  of  this  so-called  "declarant's  passport"  are  set  forth 
in  the  Rules  issued  November  14^  1913.  During  the  present  European 
War,  the  Department  of  State  has  declined  to  issue  declarant's  paas- 
ports  to  the  subjects  of  the  belligerent  countries.  ^M 

In  cases  of  dual  allegiance,  it  has  been  held  that  a  passport  should  not 
be  granted  by  one  of  the  governments  to  which  allegiance  is  due  In  order 
that  the  applicant  may,  while  continuing  to  reside  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  be  exempt  from  its  claims,*  During  the  continuanoe 
of  the  present  European  War,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment not  to  issue  passports  to  naturalized  citizens,  natives  of  the 
[countries  at  war,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity^  the  object  being 
to  avoid  diplomatic  controversies  and  difficulties  engendered  by  ooD- 
flicting  claims  to  the  citizen's  allegiance,  and  possible  drafts  into  mili- 
tary service. 

The  status  of  Cubans,  Porto  Ricans,  and  natives  of  the  Philippinca 
necessitated  a  deviation  in  practice  and  ultimately,  by  the  Act  of 
June  14,  1902,  with  reference  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  a 
change  in  the  law  as  to  the  issuance  of  passports*  From  the  period 
of  the  treaty  of  pe^ce  with  Spain  until  the  independence  of  Cuba  tkm 
United  States  felt  called  upon  to  extend  its  protection  to  natlTea  of 
Cuba  by  the  use  of  good  oflSces  and  the  grant  of  appropriate  certif* 
icates.  An  official  protection,  however,  was  granted  to  Porto  Ricani 
and  to  Filipinos  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  Stat«>^ 

1  Mr,  Bkine,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phdpa,  niin.  to  Gcrm&ny,  Dec.  14,  1880^  dllof 

opinions  of  Attorneys  General  Hoar  (1869),  13  Op,  Atty.  Gen.  88,  and  Picrrcpoal 

(1875),  15  Op.  Atty.  Gen,  15.    Quoted  in  Moore's  Dig,  111,  885. 

'  For  the  practice  of  endorsing  certifiailis  of  nxatnciilfttion  o^  CubanB  aiid  Porto 

^Ricans  by  the  legations  of  the  United  States^  see  For.  Eel,  1000,  pp.  894-^8d6,  and 
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The  Act  of  June  14,  1902  (32  Stat.  L.  386),  changed  the  test  of  title 
to  a  passport  from  "citiaens"  to  "those  owmg  allegiance."  That 
Act  provides:  "No  passport  shall  be  granted  or  issued  to  or  verified 
for  any  other  persons  than  those  owing  allegiance,  whether  citizens 
or  not,  to  the  United  States."  This  was  an  amendment  of  §  4076  of 
the  Revised  Statutes. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  form  of  docimient  issued  to  an 
unnaturalized  American  Indian  and  to  a  free  n^ro  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  In  the  case  of  naturalized  citi- 
zens, full  naturalization  is  necessary  and  not  merely  compliance  with 
the  conditions  which  might  have  obtained  naturalization.  Thus, 
the  passport  will  not  be  issued  to  persons  who  have  been  merely  sol- 
diers in  the  United  States  Army,^  nor  to  those  who  have  served  five 
years  in  the  Navy  followed  by  honorable  discharge  under  the  Act  of 
July  26,  1894  (28  Stat.  L.  124).2 

When  issued  to  a  man  the  passport  includes  his  wife  and  minor 
children,  servant  or  any  of  them,  provided  the  allegiance  of  the  servant 
is  to  the  United  States.  Issued  to  a  woman,  it  includes  her  minor 
children  and  servant  .as  above  mentioned.  A  servant  does  not  include 
a  governess,  tutor,  pupil,  companion,  or  person  holding  like  relations 
to  the  applicant  for  the  passport.^  Women  may  obtain  passports 
on  their  own  account,  as  may  minors  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,^  but  they  will  not  be  issued  to  children  of  naturalized  citizens 
bom  abroad  who  have  never  been  in  the  United  States  and  whose 
fathers  are,  or  were,  permanently  residing  abroad.^    They  have,  how- 

for  the  method  of  issuing  documentB  in  the  nature  of  passports  as  ''citizens  of  Porto 
Rioo  or  Philippines/'  etc.,  and  as  such  ''entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States/'  see  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  876-877.  Citizens  of  Hawaii  were  by  the  Act  of 
April  30,  1900  (31  Stat.  L.  141),  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

1  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  Stete,  to  Mr.  Endicott,  Feb.  23,  1887,  quoted  in  Moore's 
Dig.  Ill,  873. 

» Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  amb.  to  Germany,  Jan.  27,  1899,  For. 
Rel.,  1899,  p.  296,  passport  of  Oscar  von  Wolfif;  reprinted  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  874. 

*  Rules  governing  the  granting  and  issuing  of  passports,  March  10,  1913,  Rule  11; 
Rules  of  January  12,  1915,  Rule  12.  During  the  present  European  War,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  adopted  of  stating  specifically  the  names  of  all  those  covered  by  the 
passport,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany,  individual  passports  are  issued. 

*  Citations  in  Moore's  Dig.  HI,  882-883;  Rule  8  of  Rules  of  January  12,  1915. 

■  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  Stote,  to  Mr.  Vignaud,  charg6  at  Paris,  Jime  13,  1888, 
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ever,  been  issued  to  \ivddow8  with  minor  children,  similarly  redding 
abroad;  for  the  purpose  of  preserv^ing  the  right  of  such  minor  childrexi 
to  elect  American  citizenship  on  coming  of  age.^  Children  bom  abroad 
are  in  fact  given  every  opportunity  to  perserve  their  American  citizen- 
ship, even  under  circumstances  where  the  parents^  by  long  remdeaiee 
abroad,  would  be  considered  as  not  entitled  to  American  protection. 


i»> 

ii 


§  218.  Requirements  of  Foreign  Governments. 

Most  governments  do  not  require  aliens  to  produce  a  passport 
on  admission,  or  as  a  condition  of  residence,  or  on  leaving.  However, 
the  right  of  foreign  governments  on  such  occasions  to  require  passports, 
as  in  the  case  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and  other  countries,  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, although  the  exaction  of  heavy  charges  for  vis^s  by  local  au- 
thorities may  be  the  subject  of  interaational  complaint.^  Unequal 
and  discriminating  charges  against  citizens  of  certain  countries  wjM 
similarly  evoke  a  diplomatic  protest*^ 

The  request  conveyed  by  the  passport  is  expected  to  receive  reco^ 
nition  by  foreign  governments  and  their  officials,  subject  of  couiw 
to  their  local  laws.  Where  conditions  for  the  recognition  of  its  validity 
are  imposed^  they  usually  take  the  form  of  a  diplomatic  or  oonsuliir 
vi&^t  an  endorsement  on  the  passport  denoting  that  it  has  been  ex- 
amined and  is  authentic  and  that  the  bearer  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  on  his  journey.  ''Sometimes  it  is  required  that  the  vis^  be 
affixed  in  the  countnr^  where  the  passport  is  issued,  by  a  diplomatic 
or  consular  officer  of  the  government  requiring  it;  sometimes  simply 
by  such  officer  an>"\vhere;  sometimes  at  the  frontier  of  the  country 
to  which  admission  is  sought.     It  may  even  be  required  from  a  dip- 

For.  Rcl.,  18g8,  1,  542,  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  884.  The  only  qtmUfkAU^m  at 
the  rule,  provided  the  father  was  a  citizen  at  birth  of  the  child,  operates  to  tmMa 
the  child  to  ohtain  .i  pa»iport,  at  majority,  to  enable  him  to  return  to  the  U,  8L  l» 
take  up  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

'  Mr,  Blaine,  Scc'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fhelpe,  ttiin.  to  Germany,  Kov.  II,  imi^ 
For  Hel,  1S91,52L 

« Mr-  Sbernmn,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Powell,  min,  to  Haiti,  Oct,  23,  1887,  For. 
RcL,  1897,  p.  343,  and  other  ciUitions  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  861;  Mr.  Frelinfliuyna^ 
Scc'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  miu.  t^  Hpain,  March  12,  1884,  Moorr's  Dig.  I 

'  Mr.  Bayard,  8ec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Muruaga,  Spanish  min.,  May  19,  U 
other  citations  in  Moore'a  Dig,  III,  999. 
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lumalic  or  consular  oflScer  of  the  government  which  issued  the  pass- 
port/' ^ 

Owmg  to  the  stringent  supervision  of  aliens  necessitated  by  the 
state  of  war  existing  in  Europe,  nmny  of  the  European  countries, 
particularly  Germany,  increased  to  a  considerable  degree  the  require- 
ments for  the  vis6  of  foreign  paasports.  For  informative  purposes, 
the  Department  of  State  issued  a  circular  on  February  8,  1915,  eon- 
eeming  the  latest  requirements  of  various  European  countries  in  this 
respect: 

**The  Department  understands  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  passports 
visaed  for  entrj^  into  the  foiloi^ing  countries,  by  diplomatic  or  consular 
officers  thereof:  Russia,  Turkey,  Italy,  Germany,  Eoumania,  and  Serbia. 

'^  Passports  of  American  citizens  going  to  Russia  should  be  visaed 
by  a  Russian  consular  officer,  preferably  in  the  United  States,  at  San 
Francisco,  Chicago^  or  New  York  City.  One  who  desires  to  have 
the  visa  of  his  passport  for  Russia  cover  a  period  longer  than  tlaree 
months  should  make  a  special  request  to  that  efifect. 

* '  Passports  to  be  used  in  Turkey  should  be  visaed  by  a  Turkish  con- 
sular officer,  either  in  the  United  States,  at  Stu\  Francisco,  Chicago, 
Boston,  or  New  York  City,  or  at  a  Turkish  consulate  abroad. 

**  Passports  to  be  used  in  Italy  should  be  visaed  by  an  Itahan  consular 
officer,  preferably  in  the  United  States. 

'^  Passports  to  be  used  in  Germany  should  be  visaed  by  a  German 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer,  preferably  in  the  United  States. 

**  Passports  to  be  used  in  Ser\qa  should  be  \isaetl  by  the  Servian 
Consul-General  in  New  York  City,  or  by  a  diplomatic  or  consular 
officer  of  Servia  in  some  foreign  countr>\ 

'*  Passports  to  be  used  in  Roumania  should  be  visaed  by  a  Roumanian 
diplomatic  or  consular  officer  in  some  foreign  country,  there  being 
no  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  of  Roumania  in  the  United  States, 

'*The  Department  understands  that  it  is  adtisable  to  have  passports 
visaed  by  consular  officers  of  the  following  countries,  for  use  therein; 
Austria-Hungar>%  Denmark  and  France;  and  that  it  is  advisable 
to  have  them  visaed  for  use  in  Spain  by  the  Spanish  Ambassatlor 
in  Washington  or  a  Spanish  consul  in  New  York  City,  New  Orleans, 
*  The  American  passport,  5j  Moore'a  Dig.  Ill,  994, 
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or  San  Francisco,  It  is  deemed  advisable  for  persons  going  to  Bul- 
garia to  have  their  passports  visaed  by  the  Consul-General  of  Bulgaria 
in  New  York  City,  or  by  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  Bulgaria 
in  some  foreign  country, 

*'The  Department  is  informed  that  persona  entering  British  territory 
are  required  to  bear  passports,  but  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  th^ 
should  be  visaed. 

'*  American  citizens  who  expect  to  visit  countries  of  Europe  other 
than  those  named  above  should  inquire  of  diplomatic  or  consular 
officers  thereof  concerning  the  necessity  or  advisability  of  having 
their  passports  visaed. 

*  *  The  Department  of  State  does  not  act  as  the  intermediary  in  pro- 
curing visas.  Application  should  be  made  by  the  holder  of  the  paa^X)ri 
directly  to  the  diplomatic  or  consular  officer,  " 

In  a  circular  notice  of  November  17,  1914,  American  eitiiens  were 
advised  "to  avoid  visit'mg  unnecessarily  countries  which  are  at  war, 
and  particularly  to  avoid,  if  possible,  passing  through  or  from 
ligerent  country  to  a  countr>^  which  is  at  war  therewith;"  and 
* '  American  citizens  who  find  it  necessary  to  visit  such  countries  i 
as  a  matter  of  precaution  and  in  order  to  avoid  detention,  provide 
themselves  with  letters  or  other  documents,  in  addition  to  their  paa»- 
ports,  showing  definitely  the  objects  of  their  visits/*  France,  after 
April  1,  1915,  required  foreigners  to  exhibit  certified  copies  of  the  ap- 
ptications  upon  which  passports  were  issued  to  them,  whereupon 
the  Department  made  arrangements  to  place  its  seal  upon  a  c<^y  of 
the  application  returnable  to  the  applicant*  French  consuls  were 
authorized  to  issue  passports  to  foreigners,  not  enemy  subjects  or 
persons  possessing  dual  nationality,  who  desired  to  enter  France. 

As  will  have  been  noted,  these  requirements  of  foreign  law  differ 
from  country  to  country  and  are  not  generally  objects!  to  if  coik 
sidered  reasonable.  The  practice  of  Russian  consuls  in  the  United 
States  to  interrogate  American  citizens  contemplating  \^its  to  Russia 
as  to  their  race  and  religious  faith  and  denying  to  certmn  classes  of 
Jews  the  authentication  of  the  passport,  provoked  the  United  States 
to  remonstrate  against  what  it  conceived  to  be  the  invasion  of  its 
territorial  jurisdiction  and  the  infringement  of  the  treaty  rights  of  its 
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dtizens.  The  protests  continued  through  several  admmistrations,  cul- 
minating finally,  during  the  administration  of  President  Taft,  in  the 
abrogation  of  the  Russian  treaty  of  Dec.  18, 1832.^ 

The  local  l^alization  of  documents  is  required,  either  on  admis- 
sion or  during  sojourn,  for  police  supervision  of  foreign  residents.   While 
the  United  States  has  never  objected  to  the  provisions  of  local  law 
abroad  by  which  its  consuls  or  diplomatic  officers  are  required  to  verify 
the  passport  or  endorse  a  suitable  statement  on  it,  they  have  objected  to 
foreign  officials  sending  the  passport  back  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  authentication  of  the  citizenship  of  the  bearer.    The  form  in  which 
the  consular  authentication  is  made,  either  on  the  passport  itself  or 
in  the  form  of  a  separate  certificate  based  on  the  passport,  has  also 
provoked  some  discussion  with  various  countries  whose  local  require- 
menta  were  considered  in  excess  of  those  with  which  our  represent- 
atives abroad  were  authorized  to  comply.    Discussions  of  this  character 
took  place  with  the  Argentine  Republic,*  with  Uruguay,*  with  China,-* 
^d  with  Spain  in  Cuba.^     By  diplomatic  negotiation  these  require- 
ments of  local  law,  which  are  particularly  stringent  in  countries  like 
Turkey,  Russia  and  China,  have  been  attempted  to  be  adjusted  and 
^^nciled  with  the  practice  and  policy  of  the  United  States.* 

^  Quotations  from  President's  messages  and  diplomatic  notes  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill, 
^96-997;  Moore's  Dig.  II,  8-12.  See  House  Joint  Resolution  166,  and  Senate  J.  R.  60 
^  hearings  thereon  in  62nd  Congress,  2nd  session,  when  the  treaty  was  abrogated, 
QQ  the  ground  that  Russia  had  violated  article  I;  also  H.  Report  203,  same  session, 
^  S.  Doc.  161,  Message  transmitting  notice  of  Sec'y  of  State  to  American  Ambas- 
Bador  at  St.  Petersburg.  (See  also  an  address  by  Louis  Marshall,  Russia  and  the 
American  passport,  printed  as  Senate  Doc.  839,  61st  Cong.,  3rd  sess.,  10  p.)  See, 
however,  article  by  Gaillard  Hunt  in  Harper's  Weekly,  Jan.  6,  1912,  p.  21,  to  the 
effect  that  Russia's  attitude  and  practice  toward  American  Jews  were  not  in  viola- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

France  declined  to  abrogate  a  somewhat  similar  treaty  with  Russia  of  April  1, 
1874,  Foreign  Minister  Poincar^  taking  the  ground  that  Russian  public  law  was  not 
abrogated  or  derogated  from  by  the  treaty.   40  Climet  (1913),  124^128. 

»Moore'sDig.  m,  1007. 

»/Wd.,  1009. 

*nrid.,  1010-1016. 

nirid.,S59etaeq. 

*  The  requirements  of  various  countries  and  diplomatic  notes  in  connection  there- 
with are  discussed  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  1003  et  seq.;  994  et  seq.  For  the  "passport 
regulations  of  foreign  ooimtries"  see  a  publication  issued  imder  that  title  by  the 
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It  is  admitted  that  for  police  purposes  and  as  a  condition  for  coo* 
tinyed  residence,  a  foreign  country  may  satisfy  itself  as  to  the  autbes- 
tieity  of  the  citizenship  and  peaceful  nature  of  the  business  of  a  for- 
eign resident.  The  provisions  of  the  regulations  of  1907  by  whidi 
the  consular  certificate  of  registration  may  be  issued  locally  ^  and  by 
which,  in  case  of  necessity,  emergency  passports  may  be  isBued,  are 
intended  to  satisfy  these  requirements  of  local  law  and  to  bring  about 
greater  uniformity  in  the  practice. 

In  order  to  summarize  the  requirements  for  the  issue  of  a  pBaspotl, 
and  particularly  the  information  and  proof  which  the  applicant  must 
present,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  print  in  full  the  rules  of  Januar>'  12, 
1915,  governing  the  granting  and  issuing  of  passports,  and  the  cir- 
cular instruction  of  December  21,  1914,  to  diplomatic  and  eonsubir 
officers^  concerning  the  new  pasajwrt  regulations,  based,  however, 
upon  the  passport  rules  issued  November  13,  1914,  rather  than  the 
latest  rules  of  January  12,  1915. 

§  219,  Latest  Passport  Rules* 

1.  Authority'  to  isst  e. — Section  4075  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  ths  Unitfd 
States,  as  ameDdcd  by  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  Jime  14,  1902,  provides  tlsift 
''  the  Secretary  of  8tat«  may  g;rant  and  ifflue  passportd,  and  cause  pasqiarls  to  l» 
granted,  issued,  and  veri^ed  in  foreign  coujitrit'^  hy  such  diplomatic  or  CQQSukr 
officers  of  the  Unilcd  States,  and  by  such  chief  or  other  executive  otHoo'  of  ihr  in- 
sular poeseasions  of  the  United  States,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  P^nasidtnt  shftU 
dcsigtiate  and  predcribe  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States."  The  foUowiai 
rules  are  accordingly  prescribed  for  the  granting  and  iasuing  of  rmwinrrts  ia  lbs 
United  Sutcs. 

2.  By  whom  IS8USD  and  UErxmAh  to  sasmB. — No  one  hut  the  SecretAry  of  6ui» 
may  grant  and  iasue  passports  in  the  United  States  (Eevised  StAtutes,  SedBJoca  407$^ 
4078)  and  he  is  empowered  to  rcf  uae  thetn  in  his  discretion. 

Passports  are  not  issued  by  Amarican  diplomatic  and  consular  oflSccn  abroad.  «i- 
oept  in  cases  of  emergency;  and  a  oitieen  who  is  abroad  and  desiros  to  pfoeure  a 
pasBport  must  apply  therefor  through  the  nearest  diplomatic  or  ooosular  offiosr  lo 
the  Secretary  of  State. 


Dept.  of  State  in  iad7.  (House  Doc.  335,  54th  Cong,,  2nd  sqm,)  BctewMi  lo 
legislation  in  various  countries  and  articles  on  the  8ub|ect  of  passports  and  the 
requiremejits  of  local  law,  wiU  be  found  in  Clunct's  Tables  g^^rales,  1904,  IV,  391- 
306;  I,  p.  S14,  Nos.  6979-7064,  and  p.  986,  Nos.  9251-9270.  New  local  r^gulatioo* 
ooooeming  passports  and  the  right  of  sojourn  are  frequently  printed  is  tlie  9b^ 
liOD  "Faits  et  Informational*  in  the  current  numbers  of  Qunet. 
» Circular  of  Apnl  19,  1907,  For.  ReL,  1907.  p.  6. 
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ApplicatioriB  for  passports  by  persons  in  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  should  be 
mtcie  to  the  Chief  Executives  of  those  Islands.  The  evidence  required  of  such  appli- 
CKDtfl  is  similar  to  that  required  of  applicants  in  the  United  States. 

3.  FfiE. — By  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  23,  1888,  a  fee  of  one  dollar  is 
n'quiml  to  be  eollected  for  everj-  eitizcn's  passport.  That  amount  in  currency  or 
postal  money  order  should  accompany  each  application  made  by  a  citizen  of  the 
I  iiitd  States.  Orders  should  be  made  fjayable  to  the  Disbuimng  Clerk  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.    Drafts  or  checks  will  not  be  accepted. 

i  Applications. — A  person  who  is  entitled  to  receive  a  passport,  if  within  the 
Umkd  States,  must  submit  a  written  appli cation ^  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit,  t^  the 
Swwtary  of  State.  The  application  should  be  made  by  the  person  to  whom  the 
pWBport  is  to  be  issued  and  signed  by  him,  as  tt  is  not  proper  for  one  person  to  apply 
for  another. 

Tk  affidaint  must  be  made  before  a  clerk  of  a  Federal  or  State  Court  mthin  the  juris- 
^^fiSon  of  which  the  applicaiU  or  his  tpitness  resides^  and  the  seal  of  Ike  court  mtint  be 

^  till?  applicant  signs  by  mark,  two  attesting  witnesses  to  his  signature  are  required. 

^c  applicant  is  required  to  stat^  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  his  occupation,  the 

P^ace  of  his  (>ermanent  residence,  and  within  what  length  of  time  he  will  return  to 

^^*^  United  States  with  the  purpose  of  residing  and  performing  the  duties  of  citizen- 

*^^P.    He  is  also  required  to  state  the  ttames  of  the  foreign  coujitries  whieh  he  ex^teets 

^  HgUf  and  the  objects  of  Ai«  uimts  thcreio.     The  latter  stutemeiit  should  be  brief  and 

^^'*era/  in  form,  thus:  " e^yfnmereial  business^*;  *  "to  attend  to  the  seitlemeni  of  an  es- 

**fe**;  **io  briruf  wife  ami  children  to  this  c^untrif.'* 

The  apphcant  must  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Umted  StatCH. 

_,    *the  application  must  be  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  person  applying,  and 

^ould  state  the  following  particulars,  vh:  Age,^ — — ;  statttre, feet, 

^f^chea    (Englisli    measure);     forehead,    — — ^;    eyes,    —  j    nose,    ; 

f*>outh,  — ;  chin, ;  hair, ;  complexion, ;  face, ;  special 

HieDtifying  marks,  if  any  (Bcars,  birthmarks,  etc) 

The  application  mitsl  also  be  accompanied  by  dujdicate  photographs  of  the  appli- 
^«i,  on  thin  paper^  unmouniedj  and  not  larger  in  size  than  three  by  three  inches.  One 
^tMl  be  attached  to  the  hack  of  the  application  by  tfie  clerk  of  court  before  whom  U  is  made^ 
toifA  on  impression  of  the  seal  of  the  court  so  placed  as  to  couer  part  of  the  photograph 
h%ti  not  the  features f  and  the  other  sent  toom^  to  be  attached  to  the  passport  by  the  Depart' 
nieni.    Photographs  on  cardboard  or  postcards  wiU  m>^  be  accepted^ 

The  application  must  be  supported  by  an  affidamt  from  at  least  one  credible  witness 
thai  the  applicant  is  the  person  he  represents  himself  to  be^  and  tlud  the  facts  stated  in 
the  application  are  true  to  the  best  of  the  tmtness*  knowledge  and  belief.  This  affidaint 
tnwd  be  made  before  the  clerk  of  court  before  whom  the  application  is  executed  and  the 
triiness  must  be  an  American  cili^enf  who  resides  u^ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
The  applicant  or  his  mtness  must  be  known  to  the  derk  of  court  before  whom  the  applica- 
tion is  executed^  or  must  be  able  to  satisfy  such  officer  aatohis  identity  arui  the  bona  fides 
of  the  application, 

*  An  applicant  who  states  that  he  is  going  abroad  on  commercial  business  should 
flubmit  with  hia  application  a  letter  from  the  head  of  the  concern  which  he  represents. 
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5.  Nativi:  citizens.— An  application  containing  the  information  indicstal 
rule  4  wiU  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  cnse  of  a  native  citizen;  except  thai  a  ptrmm 
bom  in  the  United  Staten  in  a  place  where  births  are  recorded  will  he  expedmi  to  Mubmii 
a  birth  certificale  with  kia  appticaHon, 

A  persi>n  of  the  Chinese  nice,  alle^ng  birth  in  the  United  8tate«y  tnttat  obtaiD 
from  the  Commiiisioner  of  Immigration  or  Chinese  Inspector  in  Charge  at  tht  pmt 
through  which  he  propoies  to  leave  the  cmmfry  a  certi&cate  upon  his  appiicatiofi,  i 
the  seal  of  such  officer,  showing  that  there  has  been  Rranted  to  hlni  by  the  ] 
return  certificate  in  accordance  with  rule  16  of  the  Chinese  Regulations  of  the  Depwt- 
ment  of  Labor.  For  this  purpose  special  blank  forms  of  application  for  p&a&posiB  ar» 
provided^ 

Pasap«rte  issued  by  the  Department  of  State  or  il^  diplomatic  or  oooflul&r  reprmes^ 
tatives  are  intended  for  identification  and  protection  in  foreign  oountriee,  and  not  to 
facilitate  entry  into  the  United  States,  immigration  being  under  the  flupernwm j 
the  Department  of  Labor, 

6.  A    PEHSON  BORN  ABROAD  WHOSE  FATHBR  WAS  A  NATIVE  CITIZEN  OF  " 

STATES. — In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  rule  4,  his  application  must  i 
that  his  father  was  born  in  the  United  States^  resideii  therein,  and  waa  a  citiieii  at 
the  time  of  the  applicant's  birth.    The  Department  may  require  that  this  aJfidaTii 
be  supported  by  that  of  one  other  citizen  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

7.  NATtTRAUiED  ciTizENs.^^ln  addition  to  the  statenients  r^uired  by  rule  4, 
a  naturalized  citizen  must  transmit  his  certificate  of  naturalizaticm,  or  tt  duly  cntififd 
oopy  of  the  court  record  thereof^  with  his  application.  It  will  be  returned  to  bim  tSi^ 
inBpeclion.  He  must  state  in  his  affidavit  when  and  from  what  port  he  c^mi^ratcd  to 
this  oi>untTy,  what  ship  he  sailed  on^  where  he  has  lived  since  his  arrival  in  the  Umlcd 
States^  when  and  before  what  court  he  was  natiLiraUzcd,  and  that  he  ifi  the  ideotaeil 
person  described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization.  The  BignAture  to  the  applica- 
tion should  conform  in  orthography  to  the  applicant's  name  as  written  in  his  eertif- 
icate  of  naturalization,  or  on  explanation  of  the  difference  should  be  submitted. 

8.  Woman's  apfu cation. — If  she  is  unmarried,  in  addition  to  the  stalenieiito 
required  by  rule  4,  she  should  state  that  she  has  never  been  married.  If  abe  is  the 
wife  or  widow  of  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  State*?  the  fact  should  b©  ; 
appear  in  her  application,  which  should  be  made  according  to  the  form 
for  a  native  citizen,  whether  ahe  was  bom  in  this  country  or  abroad.  If  shis  is  I 
wife  or  widom'  of  a  naturalized  citizen^  in  addition  to  the  statements  required  by 
rule  4,  she  must  transmit  for  inspection  her  husband's  certificate  of  naturalisatioiiiva 
certified  copy  of  the  oourt  record  thereof,  must  state  that  she  is  the  wife  (or  widov) 
of  the  person  described  Uierein,  and  must  set  forth  the  facts  of  his  birth,  tmiiEralkia^ 
naturalization,  and  residence,  as  required  in  the  rules  governing  the  appUcataoii  ol  a 
naturahzed  citizen.  3be  should  sign  bcr  own  Christian  name  with  the  family  BlilM 
of  her  husband:  (Thus,  Marj^  Doe;  not  Mrs,  John  Doe.) 

A  married  woman's  citizenship  follows  that  of  her  husbands    It  is  cnentlal,  tJbm^' 
fore,  that  a  woman's  marital  relations  be  indicated  in  her  application  for  a  | 
and  that  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman  her  husband's  citizenship  be  < 

9.  Tni:  cjuld  or  a  NATURAUzsn  cmzEN  claiming  cmxicNaBXP  TWKMias  m 
naruBALizATioN  or  THE  PARENT. — In  addition  to  the  statemenis  requti«d  by  iuIb^, 
the  applicant  must  state  that  he  or  she  is  the  son  or  daughter,  aa  th«  case  may  b% 
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of  the  person  described  in  the  certificate  of  naturalization,  which  must  be  submitted 
for  inapection,  and  muBt  Bet  forth  the  faets  of  emigration^  naturalization  and  resi- 
dence, as  required  in  the  rules  governing  the  application  of  a  naturalized  citizen. 

10.  A   RESIDENT  OF  AN   INSULAR  POSSESSION   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   WHO  OWEB 

ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. — In  addition  to  the  atatcments  required  by  nile  4, 
he  must  state  that  he  owes  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  that  he  does  not 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  any  other  government,  and  must  submit  affidavits  from 
at  least  two  credible  witnesses  having  good  means  of  knowledge  in  substantiation 
of  his  statements  of  birth^  residence  and  loyalty.  No  fee  is  required  for  the  issuance 
by  the  Department  of  an  insular  passport. 

11.  Expihation  anp  uenew^al  of  passfort,^/!  pamport  expires  six  rnonlhs 
from  the  date  of  its  issuance,  A  new  one  will  be  issmxl  upon  a  new  application,  ac- 
companied by  the  old  passport,  and,  if  the  applicant  be  a  naturalized  citizen,  the 
old  passport  will  be  accepted  in  heu  of  a  certificate  of  naturalization^  if  the  applicA- 
tion  upon  ivhich  it  Wiis  issutxl  is  found  to  contain  sufficient  information  ae  to  the 
naturalization  of  the  applicant.  Passports  are  not  renewed  by  the  Department,  but 
a  person  abroad  holding  a  passport  issued  by  the  Department  may  have  it  renewed 
for  a  period  of  sLx  months  upon  presenting  it  to  a  diplomatic  or  principal  consular 
officer  of  the  United  St^ites,  when  it  ia  about  to  expire,  with  a  sworn  statement  of 
the  names  of  the  cxjun tries  whit^h  he  expects  to  visit  and  the  objects  of  his  visits 
thereto.    No  passport  shall  be  renewed  more  than  twice. 

12.  Wipe,  minor  children,  and  servants.— When  the  applicant  is  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  minor  children,  and  maid-servant,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  IFnited  States, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  fact,  giving  their  names  in  full,  the  dat4:'a  imd  places 
of  their  births,  and  the  allegianct*  of  the  servant,  when  one  passport  will  suffice  for 
all.  For  a  man-ser\'ant  or  any  other  person  in  the  jiarty  a  separate  pass|jort  wiO  be 
required.  A  woman^s  passport  may  include  her  minor  children  and  maid-servant 
under  the  above-named  o<:>nditions. 

(The  term  ** maid-servant''  does  not  include  a  govemeas,  tutor,  pupil,  companion, 
or  person  holding  hke  relation  to  the  applicant  for  a  passport.) 

13.  Titles. — Professional  and  other  titles  will  not  be  inserted  in  passports. 

14.  Blank  forms  of  afplicatio.v. — They  will  be  furnished  by  the  Department 
free  of  charge  to  persona  who  desire  to  apply  for  passports.  Supplies  of  blank  ap- 
plications are  also  furnished  by  the  Department  to  clerks  of  courts. 

15.  Address.— Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Department  of  State, 
Bureau  of  Citizenship,  and  each  comrnunic^ition  should  give  the  potst-oMce  address 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  answer  is  to  be  directetl. 

16.  Additional  reoulation* — The  8ecret-ar>'  of  State  is  authorized  to  make 
reflations  on  the  subject  of  issuing  and  granting  passports  additional  to  these  rules 
and  not  inconsistent  with  them.* 

To  become  effective  February  1,  1915. 

WooDRow  Wilson* 
The  White  Ho  use  ^ 

IS  January t  t916. 


*  The  italics  indicate  the  proviaioiiB  which  coiwtitute  amendments  of  previously 
issued  passport  rules. 
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Circul&r  Instruction  Concenung  New  Passport  Regulatioas. 

Washington,  December  SI,  t9l4* 
To  the 

American  Diplomatic  and  Consular  OJjfkers. 

In  confirmation  of  the  Department *b  recent  telcgrapliic  instructions  to  diplomatic 
and  certain  consular  officers  concerning  the  preparation  of  applications  for  Depart- 
mental and  emergency  passports,  and  the  issuance  of  the  latter,  the  following  iri- 
structiona  are  given  for  your  guidance.  These  instructions  are  prescribed  tn  pursu- 
ance of  the  passport  reguktions  signed  by  the  President  November  13,  1914. 

EVIDENCE  OF  CITIZENSHIP  AND  IDENTIFICATION 

Canditiona  precedent  to  the  panting  of  a  passport  are,  under  the  law  and  rulcA 
prescribed  by  authority  of  the  law,  that  the  citizenship  of  the  applicant,  his  iilentity, 
and,  as  a  rule,  his  pennanent  residence  in  the  United  States  and  definite  int<*ntion 
to  return  to  it,  with  the  purpose  of  peKorming  the  duties  of  citizenship,  shall  sati^k 
factorily  be  established,  (See  circular  instruction  of  July  26,  1910,  entitled  *'  Pro- 
tection of  Native  Americans  Residing  Abroad,"  and  circular  instruction  of  April  19, 
1907,  entitled  ''Expatriation/'  as  atnended  by  circuhir  inijtruction  of  May  14,  1908,) 
Exceptions  to  the  latter  condition  may  be  made  in  sonu^  cases  by  special  direction  of 
the  Departjuent,  particularly  in  cases  of  persons  residing  abroad  as  representatives 
of  American  trade  and  commerce  and  as  missioDaries  of  American  church  organ tjsar 
tions. 

The  applicant  should,  if  possible,  be  introduced  by  a  reputable  pereon  known  to 
the  office  which  takes  the  application,  or,  if  this  Is  impossible,  he  should  be  required 
to  identify  himself  by  siitisfactory  documentary  evidence.  In  doubtful  ctaee  refer- 
ence*^ to  persons  in  this  countrj-  should  be  required,  so  that  the  Department  may 
make  proper  enquiriea  concerning  the  appficants, 

ETmrfjency  passports  and  consular  registration  certificates  should  not  be  oectpitd 
OM  condunim  eMerice  of  ciiizentihip.  In  this  relatioti  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
some  cases  such  documents  have  been  isaucxl  hastily  and  witliuut  proper  ex^rainaf- 
tion  into  the  citisensliip  and  identity  of  the  applicants,  especially  during  the  period 
immediately  following  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  war. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

In  taking  the  passport  application  of  a  person  alleging  native  citizenshtp,  you 
should  require  the  applicant  to  submit  a  birth  certificate,  if  jwssible,  or  letters  or 
other  documents  satisfactorily  establishing  his  citizenahip.  The  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  you  must  be  stated  in  the  passport  application. 


NATURALIZED  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

A  person  claiming  citizenship  by  naturaUzation  muM  he  required  to  mtbtnit  his  ccT' 
tifioaie  of  naiuraliiation  or  a  certified  copy  of  the  court  record  tfureof,  or  an  old  passpmt 
ismted  6^  the  Department,  and  his  passport  application  must  state  the  name  af  the  cmtH 
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in  vkidi  he  obtained  naturalizalum  and  the  dale  thereof.  If  any  such  person  ia  unable 
to  Bubtnit  such  documentary  evidence  of  his  naturalization,  you  should  inform  the 
Department  of  the  OAme  of  the  court  in  which  he  alleges  that  he  obtained  naturaliaa- 
tioQ  and  the  date  thereof,  m  that  the  Department  may  take  steps  to  verify  hie 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  APPLICANTS 

E&d)  applicant  for  a  passport  must  submit  triplicate  unmounted  photographs 
of  htmaelf  on  thin  paper,  not  larger  than  three  by  three  inches  in  size,  one  to  be 
ittachfd  to  each  of  hia  applieations  by  the  officer  before  whom  they  are  executed, 
and  the  third  to  be  attached  to  the  passport  and  to  be  partly  stamped  with  an  im- 
preasioti  of  the  seal  of  the  issuing  office. 

An  application  forw^arded  to  the  Department  for  a  re^lar  passport  must  neces- 
mrily  be  accompanied  by  a  loose  photograph  of  the  applicant  in  addition  to  the  one 
AUaobed  to  the  application,  so  tiiat  the  former  may  be  attached  to  the  passport, 
with  an  impression  of  the  Department's  aeaL 

NAMES  OF  COUNTRIES  APPLICANTS  EXPECT  TO  VISIT  AND  OBJECTS 

OF  VISITS 

Each  application  must  state  the  namee  of  the  countries  which  the  applicant  ex- 
pects to  visit  and  the  object  of  the  visit.  The  statement  concerning  the  object  of 
tlw'  applicant's  visit  should  be  general  in  form,  thus:  ** commercial  business/' 
"fcealth,*'  '*study,"  "visiting  relatives,"  *' recrejition/*  *' settling  an  estate,"  etc. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  "  commercial  business/*  you  are  instructed  that 
^  mention  should  be  made  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  business  in  which  the  applicant 
isenpged;  that  is,  it  would  be  improper  to  state  the  name  or  names  of  the  concerns 
^bich  the  applicant  represents  or  the  nature  of  the  goods  which  be  ejqiects  to  pur- 
cbtfe  or  sell.  (The  form  of  the  skitemcnt  written  upon  the  faces  of  passports  is 
quoted  below.) 

ISSUANCE  OF  EMERGENCY  PASSPORTS 

Diplomatic  and  consular  offic43rs  authorized  to  issue  emergency  passports  should 
exercise  the  great-est  caution  in  doing  so,  and  should  require  of  each  applicant  un- 
quiestionable  evidence  of  his  citizenship  and  identity.  A  photograph  of  the  applicant 
iliould  be&ttache^l  to  the  passport  (in  the  upper  left  hand  comer)  with  an  impression 
of  the  seal  of  the  issuing  office,  which  should  be  bi>  placed  as  partly  to  cover  one  side 
but  not  the  featiires.  The  following  statement  should  be  made  upon  the  face  of 
the  passport  (in  the  upper  right  hand  a>mer) : 

"The  person  to  whom  this?  paasport  is  issued  has  declared  under  oath  that  he  de- 
sres  it  for  use  in  visiting  the  countries  hereinafter  named,  for  the  following  objects: 


(Name  of  country ») 


(Object  of  visit.) 


{Name  of  country.) 


(Object  of  visit.) 


(Name  of  country.) 


(Object  of  visit.) 
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"  This  p&fleport  is  not  valid  for  use  in  other  countries  except  for 
to  or  from  the  eountrica  named.*' 

Rubber  stamps  ebc»uld  be  used  in  making  the  above  form  of  stateiDent, 

When  an  American  citizen^  fiojoummg  abroad  and  holding  a  pasBport  limit4!<d  tot 
use  in  certain  countries,  finds  it  necessary  to  visit  another  country,  not  tDcnticMied 
thereiDp  he  miiy  turn  in  the  passport  which  he  holds  at  the  Americ^i  Embaaiy,  L4?g»- 
tion,  or  Consulate  authorized  to  issue  emergency  paasport«  in  the  country  mh&m 
he  is  sojourning,  and  obtain  an  emergency  passport  limited  for  uae  in  the  pwliciiW 
trip  which  he  has  in  view.  Upon  hia  return,  he  may  surrender  such  emergjCIICy  pM^ 
port  and  recover  the  passport  which  he  previously  held.  It  is  not  proper  for  mm 
person  to  bold  two  valid  passports. 

In  the  issuance  of  emergency  pass|k>rt8  under  the  conditions  just  mentaoficd  tte 
same  rules  should  be  observed  as  in  the  issuimce  of  emergency  pfiasports  in  gcncrmt 

AMENDMENT  OF  PAaSP0RT8  ISSOTID  PRIOR  TO  THESE  REGULATIONS 


American  citbcns  holding  valid  passports  issued  prior  to  tb€fle  roguUtioQS  i 
be  notified,  through  the  press  or  otherwise,  to  present  theniselvcB  to  a  dipit 
consular  ofhee  within  two  weeks,  if  possible,  so  thtit  their  passports  may  be  i 
to  conform  with  the  new  passport  regulations.  The  Department  has  re«soo  to  b^ 
lieve  that  there  are  some  persons  abroad  holding  emergency,  and  perhaps  Depart- 
mental, passports  to  which  they  arc  not  entitled*  Therefore,  when  a  passport  is 
presented  to  you  for  amendment  in  accordance  with  Che  new  regulations,  you  akould 
examine  the  holder  carefuLly  and  require  him  to  submit  the  same  evidence  of  his 
citizenship  and  identity  which  wotdd  be  required  of  him  were  he  making  an  ori^nal 
application  for  a  piiisspnrt.  If  any  holder  of  a  passport  appears  to  be  not  oitiU«d 
to  it,  you  should  retain  the  passport^  investigate  the  case,  and  inform  tlie  Deparimeni 
fully  of  the  pertinent  facts  and  3^our  conclusions, 

AU  holders  of  emergency  paHH|>ort^  who  expect  to  continue  their  residence  abroad 
for  a  considerable  period,  should  be  notified  to  apply  forthwith  for  regular  Depart 
mental  passports.  , 

W.  J.  Hrtam.     I 


On  Feb.  8,  1915  the  Department  issued  new  circular  instructions  to 
and  consular  officers  advising  them  of  the  changes  ejected  by  the  passpori  rf^olA* 
tions  of  January  12,  1915,  particularly  the  six-montlis'  duration  of  the 
with  possibility  of  two  renewals,  and  empowering  them  to  amend  the 
the  passport  concerning  the  countries  U>  be  visited  and  the  objects  of  the 
The  power  to  thus  amend  n^gular  passports  dispeosei  to  &  considerable  degree  with 
the  necessity  for  issuing  emergency  passports,  as  Mlthofiied  in  tlie  gmisnl  lllstnieikiiM 
of  December  21,  1914, 

OTHER   FORBfS   OF  EVIBENCING   CITIZENSHIP 

I  221.  Certificate  of  Naturalization. 

The  certificate  of  iiatyralization  as  an  evidence  of  citizenship  enK 
anates  from  the  judicial  department  of  the  government,  and  is  not 
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used  SO  freely  as  the  passport  as  an  international  warrant  of  citizen- 
ship or  protection.     It  is,  when  properly  issued,  the  best  evidence 
of  naturalization,  and  its  presentation  is  the  customary  method  by 
which  naturalized  citizens  before   international   commissions   estab- 
lish their  citizenship.    While  occasionally  presented  to  foreign  govem- 
ments  as  an  evidence  of  American  citizenship,  it  is  most  frequently 
used  as  evidence  before  the  Department  of  State  or  before  American 
diplomatic  and  consular  officers  as  a  title  to  a  passport  or  to  diplo- 
matic protection  or  registration.     A  naturalized  citizen  applying  for 
a  passport  must  present  his  certificate  of  naturalization,  or  a  duly 
certified  copy  of  the  court  record  thereof.     Under  an  amendment 
of  paragraph  154  of  the  Instructions  to  Diplomatic  Officers,  diplomatic 
officers  may  receive  an  old  passport  in  lieu  of  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
ti(m  as  prima  facte  evidence  that  the  applicant's  citizenship  was  es- 
tablished, and  issue  thereon  an  emergency  passport.     This  applies 
also  to  persons  who  claim  citizenship  through  the  naturalization  of 
the  parent.     The  extent  to  which  a  certificate  of  naturalization  is 
binding  upon  municipal  and  international  courts  and  upon  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  foreign  governments  as  a  proof  of  citizenship  and 
the  circumstances  imder  which  it  may  be  impeached  will  be  discussed 
presently.* 

§222.  Certificate  of  Registration. 

Certificates  of  registration  are  issued  by  consuls  to  American  citi- 
zens who  register  at  the  consulates  in  conformity  with  paragraph  172 
of  the  Consular  Regulations,  as  amended  by  the  Executive  Order  of 
April  8,  1907.*  Following  the  practice  of  several  European  countries, 
notably  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  Department  of  State  has 
encouraged  the  registration  of  American  citizens  resident  abroad  by 
providing  a  registration  book  in  each  consulate.  Such  registration 
has  important  legal  effects  under  the  statute  of  the  United  States 
by  which  American  women  abroad,  the  widows  or  divorcees  of  aliens, 
and  foreign-bom  women,  the  widows  or  divorcees  of  American  citi- 
zens, may  resiune  or  retain,  as  the  case  may  be,  their  American  citizen- 

' Infra,  \2QAet9eq. 

*  Circular,  April  19, 1907,  RegiBtration  of  American  Citicena,  For.  Rel.,  1907, 1,  6. 
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ship  by  registration  in  an  American  consulate.  So^  likewise,  children 
bom  abroad  who  are  citizens  under  §  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
must,  upon  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  order  to  receive  the  pro- 
tection of  this  government,  record  at  a  consulate  their  intention  to 
become  residents  and  remain  citizens  of  the  United  States,^  The 
practical  effects  of  consular  registration,  to  which  all  American  citi- 
zens resident  abroad  are  invited,  are  hardly  less  important,  R^stra- 
tion  operates  as  a  definite  avowal  or  election  of  citizenship  and  is  an 
important  factor  in  overcoming  the  presumption  of  expatriation. 
Besides,  it  facilitates  and  expedites  protection  abroad  in  caae  of 
need,  inasmuch  as  the  identity  and  citizenship  of  the  person 
desiring  protection  are  at  once  established  and  made  a  matter  of 
record. 

The  same  general  principles  govern  applications  for  registry'  which 
govern  applications  for  passports.  The  applicant  must  furnish  to 
the  consul  the  same  proof  of  citizenship  as  would  be  requirc?d  by  the 
Department  of  State  for  the  issuance  of  a  passport.^  Upon  satis^ 
factory  registration,  the  consul  is  authorized  to  issue  without  charge  * 
a  certificate  of  registration  for  use  with  the  authorities  of  the  place 
where  the  person  registered  is  residing.  The  certificates  are  good 
for  one  year  onlyj  and  may  be  renewed  annually,  provided  it  is  clearly 
shown  that  the  residence  abroad  has  not  assumed  a  permanent  char- 
acter. 

The  certificate  of  registration,  while  serving  the  important  inter- 
national purpose  of  establishing  the  identity  and  citizenship  of  the 
entitled  holder,  is  issued  rather  as  a  measure  of  supervision  or 
control  by  the  United  States  over  its  citizens  abroad,  particularly 
in  extraterritorial  countries,  and  as  an  aid  to  its  protective  func- 
tions. 


1  Sections  3,  4  ami  6  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  Circylars,  April  19,  1907,  Regfa- 
tration  of  womea  who  desire  U>  resume  or  retain  Americafi  citizenship,  and  Childreii 
of  citizena  bom  abroad,  For,  Rel,  1907,  I,  10,  9. 

'  Bee  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Dcpt.  of  State  in  circular  of  November  30,  1907, 
and  March  2^  1908,  as  to  Applicationfl  for  registration.  See  also  circular  of  June  21, 
1909. 

*  Circular  March  25,  1908,  The  charge  of  a  sDmll  fee  is  now  oontemplated  by  the 
Departs  eot. 
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IMPEACHMENT   OF  CITIZENSHIP 

{ 223.  Who  may  Impeach. 

The  conclujsivenass  of  the  ordinary  e^ddences  of  citizenship,  the 
passport  and  the  certificate  of  naturalization^  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  diplomatic  correspondence  during  the  last  fifty  years*  This 
government  has  uniformly  insisted  that  the  documents  it  issues  as 
certificates  of  citizenship  shall  be  considered  as  prima  facie  evidence 
of  bwful  citizenship.  While  admitting  the  possibility  of  foreign  au- 
thorities traversing  the  conclusively  evidentiary  character  of  the  pass- 
port or  certificate  of  naturalization,  by  showing  fraud  or  illegality, 
the  United  States^  as  has  been  said,  has  reserv^ed  to  itself  the  exclu- 
ave  right  to  determine  the  ultimate  validity  of  these  documents  and 
of  the  citizenship  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  issued. 

On  several  occasions  the  attempts  of  foreign  governments  to  im- 
peach the  validity  of  a  passport  duly  issued  by  the  Department  of 
State  have  called  forth  emphatic  protests  from  American  secretaries 
**f  State.^  Diplomatic  difficulties  with  Mexico,  Austria-Hungarj' 
^d  RuBfiia  have  made  it  clear  that  the  United  States  will  not  admit 
^He  right  either  of  administrative  or  judicial  oflBcers  of  those  countries 
^  pass  upon  the  validity  of  passports  or  certificates  of  naturalization 
*^ued  by  the  United  States,  These  documents  may  be  questioned 
^n  the  ground  that  they  have  been  fraudulently  obtained  or  are 
fraudulently  held,  but  even  then  the  determination  of  the  validity 
of  the  passport  is  within  the  competency  alone  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  not  of  the  local  authorities  abroad*  The  assumption 
by  such  local  authorities  of  the  right  to  ignore  the  evidence  of  the 
passport  and  to  ascertain  by  an  independent  municipal  investigation 
the  citizenship  of  an  alien,  an  American  citizen,  was  declared  by 
Secretary  of  State  Gresham  to  be  "incompatible  with  the  universally 
admitted  doctrine  that  a  state  is  the  sole  and  ultimate  judge  of  the 
citizenship  of  its  own  dependents,  and  is  competent  to  certify  to  the 
fact/'    He  added: 

**  It  is  neither  incumbent  upon  the  bearer  to  prove  his  citizenship  by 

1  See  the  various  notes  of  Secretaries  Marcy,  Fkh,  Evarts,  Foster,  GreBham  and 
Ol&ey,  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  Itl^  985  et  &€g. 
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extraneous  evidence  at  the  T;^ill  of  the  country  of  his  sojourn;  nor  upon 
the  certifjnng  government  to  support  its  official  attestation  of  the  fact 
of  the  citizenship  by  collateral  proof  under  the  mynicipal  requirements 
of  another  country  .  .  *  *  Should  the  Austro-Hungarian  authorities 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  [passports]  are  fraudulently  held  by 
others  than  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  lawi'uliy  issued  or  that  the 
holders  have  obtained  natiu^alization  in  fraud  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  claim  privileges  of  citizenship  not  granted  by  the  treaty  of 
naturalization  between  the  two  countries,  the  facts  should  at  once  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  through 
its  accredits  envoy  in  Austria-Hungary."^ 

The  naturalization  treaties  with  some  of  the  German  states  make 
five  years'  residence  as  well  as  naturalisation  conditions  precedent 
to  a  recognition  of  a  change  of  allegiance.  Inasmuch  as  the  passport 
of  a  naturahzed  citizen  does  not  disclose  the  statute  under  which  he 
was  naturalized — which  may  not  be  predicated  upon  a  five  years* 
residence,  e.  g,,  in  the  case  of  minors,  honorably  discharged  soldiers, 
seamen,  etc. — the  allegation  of  a  failure  to  comply  ^ith  the  require- 
ment of  five  years'  residence  most  be  heard  as  an  objection  to  the  con- 
clusively evidentiary^  character  of  the  passport,  and  in  the  absence  of 
disrespect  to  the  passport  as  prinm  facie  evidence  of  citizenship^  the 
competency  of  a  German  court  to  conduct  an  independent  investigar 
tion  upon  the  question  of  five  years'  residence  cannot^  it  would  seem, 
be  contested.' 

The  United  States  has  always  insisted  that  it  alone  was  competent 
to  pass  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  a  passport  was  fraudulently 
obtainecL  If  foreign  governments  could  pass  upon  the  question  of 
fraud  in  obtaining  a  passport,  they  would  in  effect  pass  upon  the  legal- 
ity of  the  act  of  naturalization  itself,  an  assumption  which  the  United 
States  has  always  vigorously  contested,^ 

The  passport  must  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  proof  of  citizenship 

*  Mr,  Gresham^  Sec/y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tripp,  min,  to  Auatria-Hungary,  Sept.  4, 
1893,  For.  Rei,  1893,  23-24,  quoted  in  Moored  Dig.  Ill,  98S-989,  The  Austrian 
foreign  office  fully  conoeded  the  principle  contended  for  by  Mr,  Gresham, 

'  Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  charg6  at  Berlin,  Feb.  13,  1896,  For, 
Rel,^  1S95,  520-523  (In  re  dfl.im  by  Wurtemberg  authorities  of  right  to  rp^juire  other 
evidence  of  citbenahip  than  poBSporta),  Extracts  quoted  in  Moroe^s  Big.  lU, 
993-994. 

*  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Harris,  nain.  to  Aufitria-Hungary,  Nov.  7,  1899, 
For.  ReL,  1899,  78,  Passport  of  John  Wilson.    Quoted  in  Moore's  Dig,  III,  1001. 
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by  the  consular  and  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United  States,^  although 
upon  an  application  for  the  issuance  of  a  passport,  the  diplomatic 
(fficer  can  question  the  validity  of  a  natiu'alization  certificate  and 
compliance  with  its  essential  conditions.^ 

What  has  been  said  above  regarding  the  impeachability  of  the  pass- 
port applies  equally  to  the  certificate  of  naturalization,  on  which, 
in  the  case  of  naturalized  citizens,  it  is  practically  always  issued.  Thus, 
the  United  States  has  imiformly  contested  any  assiunption  of  right 
by  the  administrative  or  judicial  authorities  of  foreign  countries  to 
pass  upon  the  legality  or  validity  of  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
that  being,  so  it  has  been  msisted,  the  exclusive  f imction  of  the  ap- 
propriate authorities  of  the  United  States.' 

§  224.  Nature  of  Certificate  of  Naturalization.    Its  Character  as  Res 
Ad  judicata. 

A  certificate  of  naturalization  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  citizen- 
ship, but,  emanating  from  the  judicial  department  of  the  government, 
it  is  also  the  evidence  of  a  judgment.^  Out  of  this  fact  has  arisen 
some  confusion  as  to  the  sacredness  of  the  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion,^ its  character  as  res  adjtuiicata,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  bind- 

'  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hardy,  min.  to  Switzerland,  April  23,  1901, 
Application  of  Carl  F.  Kupfer,  For.  ReL,  1901,  608-509. 

«Mr.  Leiahman  to  Mr.  Hay,  May  17,  1901,  and  Mr.  Hill,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Leiahman,  June  14,  1901,  For.  Rel.,  1901,  519-520. 

'  The  Benich  case  in  Austria,  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tripp,  Sept.  4, 
1893,  For.  Rel.,  1893, 2^-25.  See  also  For.  Rel.,  1894, 36-46,  For.  Rel.,  1895, 614-523, 
For.  ReL,  1895,  8-12, 13-20;  Sec'y  Hay  to  Mr.  Harris,  Nov.  7, 1899,  For.  Rel.,  1899, 
78,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  424.  See  also  the  Beauffremont  decision  in  Belgium,  9  Clunet 
(1882),  364,  Von  Bar  (Gillespie's  trans.),  158  et  seq.,  and  Morse,  Citizenship,  92. 

^In  reality  the  court  acts  as  an  administrative  body,  the  proceedings  being  in 
the  nature  of  non-contentious  jurisdiction.  (See  Pitney,  J.,  in  Johannessen  v,  U.  S., 
225  U.  S.  227,  237.)  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  judgment  in  rem,  though  the  application 
is  submitted  with  ex  parte  proofs.  The  Government  rarely  appears,  although  by  §  1 1 
of  the  Act  of  June  29, 1906,  the  Government  is  given  the  right  to  appear,  and  to  cross- 
examine  the  petitioner  and  witnesses  and  produce  evidence  in  opposition  to  a  grant  of 
naturalization.  See  also  14  Opin.  Atty.  Gen.  509,  and  the  exhaustive  opinion  of 
the  late  Spanish  Treaty  CI.  Com.  in  Ruiz  v:  U.  S.,  printed  in  Van  Dyne,  Naturaliza- 
tion, 151. 

*  Attorney-General  Akerman,  in  13  Opin.  Atty.  Gen.  376,  erroneously  held  that 
it  was  a  judgment  binding  only  on  parties  and  their  privies;  hence  that  the  U.  S.  was 
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ing  on  municipal  courts,  on  international  courts,  and  on  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government. 

§  225*  Conclusiveaess  upon  Municipal  Courts. 

Before  municipal  courts  of  tlie  United  States  a  decree  or  order  of 
naturalization  cannot  be  impeached  collaterally.^  It  is  presumed 
to  be  conclusive,  and  complete  evidence  of  hs  own  validity.  Yet 
in  the  matter  of  the  collateral  attack  of  judgments,  the  following 
distinction  has  been  drawn:  they  may  be  impeached  by  facts  invohdng 
fraud  or  collusion  which  were  not  before  the  court  or  involved  in  the 
issue  or  matter  upon  which  the  judgment  was  rendered,  but  they 
may  not  be  impeached  for  matters  which  were  necessarily  before  the 
court  and  passed  upon.^  If,  however,  the  certificate  is  void  on  its 
face»  e.  g,,  if  issued  to  a  Japanese^  or  Chinese*  subject,  the  certificate 
of  naturalization  may  be  treated  as  void  in  any  proceedings. 

Certificates  of  naturalization,  fraudulently  acquired  or  held,  may, 
aa  will  be  seen,  be  cancelled  in  direct  proceedings  to  that  end.  The 
federal  statutes  also  provide  for  the  criminal  prosecution  of  false  per- 
sonation, false  swearing  and  forger>^  in  naturalization  proceedings, 
as  well  as  of  the  uttering^  selling  and  use  of  false  naturalization  papers.* 

It  has  been  held  generally  that  only  the  United  States  can  proceed 
judicially  to  set  aside  or  cancel  a  certificate  of  naturalization,^  although 
it  was  not  definitely  determined  before  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  which 
officers  might  bring  such  an  action.    Section  15  of  the  Act  of  June  29, 


not  concluded  by  a  fraudulent  certificate  of  naturaliiatioa.  The  true  ground  m 
rather  that  a  judgment  in  rem  may  be  attacked  for  fraud,  or  that,  being  an  rr  pnrt^ 
proceed ingj  the  U*  S,  is  not  concluded  by  the  certificate  grants.  Johanneaaen  p. 
U.  S.,  225  U.  8.  227,  237,    See  Morse,  Citizenship,  §  191. 

'  Mwjrc^'s  Dig.  Ill,  §  422  and  decisions  there  cited.  Van  D3me,  Naturalization, 
134-141;  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  130-133. 

» U,  S,  V.  The  Acorn,  2  Abbott^s  IL  H.  Rep.  434,  4^i5. 

» In  r€  Yamaahita,  30  Wash,  234,  70  Pac.  Rep.  482, 

*  In  re  Gee  Hop,  71  Fed.  274;  In  re  Hong  Yen  Chang,  84  CaL  163;  21  Opin,  Atty, 
Gen.  581;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  501. 

*  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  499. 

« Pintsch  Compressing  Co.  i».  Bergin,  84  Fed.  140;  U,  8,  i>.  Norech.  42  Fed,  417; 
U.  S.  t).  Glcasoa,  78  Fed,  396,  k  doubtful  law.  See  other  cases  cited  in  E.  Doc.  323^ 
59th  Cong.,  2d  S€«s.,  132, 
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1906,  makes  specific  provision  for  the  bringing  of  such  suits  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.^  According  to  a  recent  decision,  it  would 
seem  that  a  State  cannot  impeach  naturalization.^  It  is  established 
that  private  parties,  exclusive  of  the  naturalized  person  himself,  may 
not  impeach  the  record  of  naturaUzation.^  The  judgment  may  be 
impeached  on  the  same  grounds  that  would  render  any  judgment  of 
a  court  invalid.  The  usual  ground  is  fraud  or  illegaUty  in  the  procure- 
ment of  the  naturalization.^ 

In  European  countries,  municipal  courts  frequently  have  to  decide 

upon  the  effect  to  be  given  to  a  foreign  judgment  of  naturaUzation, 

and  the  general  rule  as  to  judgments  appears  to  be  followed.     For 

example,  if  the  foreign  court  was  without  jurisdiction  of  person  or 

object-matter,  recognition  of  the  judgment  will  be  refused.    Similarly, 

^  the  foreign  naturalization  is  contrary  to  the  law  or  public  policy 

of  the  jurisdictional  state,  the  foreign  judgment  will  be  denied  validity.* 

^  the  absence  of  treaty,  the  original  home  state  of  the  naturalized 

Person  may  not  admit  the  validity  of  or  give  effect  to  his  foreign  nat- 

^^^tdization,  if  obtained  in  violation  of  its  law.     This  is  quite  different 

*^m  directly  declaring  a  foreign  naturalization  null,  which  would 

*^  an  invasion  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  a  foreign  state.    It  would 

^^em  true,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  judgments,  that  fraud 

^  its  procurement  may  be  set  up  as  a  ground  of  impeachment,  and 

the  local  court  will  refuse  to  recognize  and  enforce  a  judgment  of  nat- 

Xiralization  obtained  by  fraud.^    This  also  is  the  standpoint  assumed 

\>y  international  tribunals  in  passing  upon  the  evidentiary  character 

%){  a  certificate  of  naturalization. 

*  34  Stat.  L.  596.  The  Act  is  set  out  in  Van  Djme,  Naturalization,  417  et  seq,  and 
the  proceedings  under  §  15  are  discussed  at  pp.  34-36,  135-141.  See  U.  S.  v.  Nesbit, 
168  Fed.  1005;  U.  S.  v,  Simon,  170  Fed.  680;  U.  S.  v.  Meyer,  170  Fed.  983;  U.  S.  v. 
Mansour,  170  Fed.  671;  U.  S.  v.  Luria,  184  Fed.  643,  231  U.  S.  9;  U.  S.  v.  Spohrer, 
175  Fed.  440;  Johannessen  v.  U.  S.,  225  U.  S.  227. 

« Peterson  v.  State  (1905),  89  S.  W.  81. 

*  Cases  quoted  and  cited  in  H.  Doc.  326,  op,  cit.,  132-133. 

*  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  133;  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  §  15,  infra,  §  228  e< 
9eq. 

•Bar,  163-165. 

•Story,  Conflict  of  laws,  608;  Ruiz  v.  U.  S.,  No.  112,  Span.  Treaty  CI. Com.,  De- 
dsbn  printed  in  Van  Dyne,  Naturalization,  167-168. 
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§  226*  The  Practice  of  IntematioQal  Tribuoals  of  Arbitratioa. 

Whatever  the  cooclusive  force  of  judgmenta  of  naturalization 
under  municipal  laws  of  the  country  where  granted,  interna- 
tional tribunals  have  often  asserted  and  exercised  the  right  to  de- 
termine for  themselves  the  citizenship  of  claimants  from  aU  the  facta 
presented.^ 

These  international  tribunals,  with  practically  unbroken  uniformity, 
have  held  that  they  were  not  conclusively  bound  by  a  certificate  of 
naturalization,  but,  on  an  allegation  of  fraud,  could  go  behind  the 
certificate  to  examine  the  antecedent  facts  on  which  it  was  granted. 
Such  a  certificate  has  been  held  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  citizen- 
ship,^ and  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  fraud,  it  has  been  accepted  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  its  own  validity.^  A  mere  error  or  irregularity 
or  honest  failure  to  comply  fully  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  generally  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  to  impeach  the 
evidentiary  force  of  the  certificate  of  naturahzation,  but  some  inten- 
tional and  dishonest  misrepresentation  or  suppre^ion  of  material 
facts  by  the  party  obtaining  the  naturalization  has  usually  been  re- 
quired to  effect  this  end.  Nevertheless,  in  some  cases,  e.  ^.,  in  tbe 
Medina  case  before  the  United  States-Costa  Rican  conmiission  of 
1860  and  in  the  Mutie  case  b€*fore  the  United  States- Venezuelan  com- 
mission of  1903,  fraud  wm  not  considered  essential  to  denial  of  a  claim 
of  citizenship,  but  misrepresentation  or  proved  non-compliance  with 
the  conditions  for  naturalization  was  considered  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  presumptive  evidence  of  the  certificate.  Some  exceedingly 
able  opinions  on  this  question  have  been  written,  and  particular  merit 
is  found  in  the  decisions  of  Umpire  Bertinatti  in  the  case  of  Medina 
before  the  United  States-Costa  Hican  Commission  of  1860^  and  of 


*  Flutie  {U.  8.)  tf,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Railston,  38,  42,  citing  Medina  (U.  8.) 
V.  Coata  Rica,  Moore's  Arb.  2587;  Laurent  (Gt.  Brit.)  i;.  U.  S,,  ibid.  2671;  lixardi 
(U.  S.)  P.  Mejdoo,  ibid.  2589;  Kuhnagel  (France)  ».  U.  S.,  ibid,  2647;  Angarica  (U.  S.) 
IP.  Spain,  ibid.  2621;  Criado  (U.  8.)  t».  Spain,  ibid.  2624. 

*  Delgado  t U.  S.)  tK  Spain,  Fob.  12,  1871,  Moore*e  Arb.  2690-2502;  Sprotto  (U.  8.) 
V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid,  2717. 

*  Delgado  (U.  S.)  t>.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid,  2590;  Madan  (U,  S.)  p,  Spain,  ibid. 
2638,  2641  (under  agreement  of  Dec.  14,  1382,  infra). 

*  Moore'8  Arb.  2583,  at  pp.  2586-2589. 
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the  recent  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission  in  the  case  of  Ruiz  v. 
United  States,  No.  112.^ 

In  the  decision  of  Umpire  Bertinatti  in  the  case  of  Medina  v.  Costa 
Rica,^  it  was  held  that  the  judgment  of  an  American  court  was  not 
binding  on  Costa  Rica,  and  that  while  a  duly  issued  certificate  of 
naturalization  is  presumptive  evidence  of  its  validity,  "the  presump- 
tion of  troth  must  yield  to  truth  itself/'  and  where  the  existence  of 
facts  is  shoi^n,  which,  had  they  been  known,  would  cause  the  applica- 
tion for  naturaUzation  to  have  been  rejected,  e.  (/.,  a  residence  in  the 
United  States  much  shorter  than  the  five  years  required  by  statute, 
the  certificate  of  naturalization  will  be  considered  incompetent  to  con- 
fer citizenship. 

The  United  States-Mexican  commission  of  1868  dismissed  the  claim 
of  Perez  ^  because  of  his  failure,  as  an  alleged  naturalized  citizen, 
to  comply  with  the  residence  requirements  of  our  naturalization  stat^ 
utes,  notwithstanding  his  possession  of  a  certificate  of  naturalization. 
Mr,  Thornton,  umpbe  of  that  same  commission,  held  that  the  tri- 
bunal was  not  bound  to  admit  the  citizenship  of  a  claimant  when 
the  evidence  showed  that  his  certificate  of  naturalization  had  been 
obtained  by  the  false  swearing  of  certain  witnesses  before  the  munici- 
pal court  which  granted  naturalization.^ 

The  question  of  the  finality  of  a  certificate  of  naturalization  was 
argued  very  fully  before  the  United  States-Spanish  commission  under 
the  protocol  of  February  12,  1871.  By  that  protocol  it  was  pro\ided 
that  Spain  shall  have  the  right  to  *'  traverse  the  allegation  of  American 
citizenship,  and  thereupon  competent  and  sufficient  proof  thereof 
will  be  required,*'  In  the  case  of  Delgado^^  Umpire  Bartholdi  de- 
clined to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  claimant's  naturalization, 


*  Reprinted  in  Van  Dyne,  Naturaliiation^  144-178.  CommiasioQer  Maury's  able 
dissenting  opinion  is  alscj  worthy  of  note,  ibid^  178-180.  Valuablo  briefa  on  tlie 
question  were  filed  by  attorneys  for  the  claimants  and  by  the  Government  in  the 
caeee  of  Adolphua  Torres  v,  U,  S,,  No,  45  and  Rita  L.  de  Ruia  et  cd.  &,  U.  S,,  No.  112. 
Briefs  of  the  Spaniah  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  v.  7. 

*  Medina  (U.  S,)  v.  Costa  Rica,  July  2,  1860,  Moore's  Arb.  2583,  2587. 

'  Perez  (U.  8.)  r.  Mexico,  July  4,  1SG8,  ibid,  2719  (Wiidaworth,  ooramiasioner), 
*Lizardi  (U.  S.)  y.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  2589, 

*  Delgado  (U.  8,)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb,  2590-2592. 
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it  appearing  that  he  had  resided  in  the  United  States  over  I 
and  no  charge  of  fraud  having  been  made*    In  a  second  ctOB,  * 
a  failure  to  comply  with  the  natumhzation  laws  was  clear. 
pircj  therefore,  dismissed  the  claim  and  refused  to  be 
certificate  of  naturalization.    This  amounted  to  a  denial  of  tbe( 
of  the  advocate  of  the  United  States  that  the  certificate  of  \ 
tion  must  be  accepted  as  final.    The  interposition  of  the 
of  State  being  invoked,  Secretary  Evarts  first  expressed  tb^  ; 
that  the  powers  of  the  Conunission  were  not  ** judicial,'' 
in  effect  the  Commission  could  not  question  a  certificate  of  1 
tion.     Baron  Blanc,  Bartholdi^s  successor  as  umpire,  in  the 
Dominguez  ^  held  that  it  was  his  duty  to  determine  whether 
tificate  of  naturaHzation  was  procured  by  fraud  or  was 
violation  of  treaty  stipulations  or  of  the  rules  of  intcmatio 
but  that  Dominguez's  absence  from  the  United  States  prior  | 
admission  to  citizenship  did  not  work  a  change  of  legal 
and  assuming  that  the  naturalization  court  had  taken  this 
must  prevail  so  long  as  it  is  unrevei^ed  by  an  American  court* 
Spanish  Arbitrator,  Marquis  Potestad,  protested  against  th« 
that  the  decision  of  an  American  court  is  final,  and  against  a  ] 
tion  of  the  umpire  that  the  tribunals  of  the  United  Stated  are  I 
interpreters  of  the  laws  of  the  country-,    Secretar>'  Evarts,  ag;ual 
upon,  held  that  the  tribunal,  as  an  international  judicial  IxxJSyij 
*' bring  under  judgment  the  decisions  of  local  courts  of  both 
He  thus  in  effect  upheld  the  protest  of  Marquis  Potestad* 
Count  Lew^enhaupt  succeeded  Baron  Blanc  as  arbitrator,  the 
question  was  reargued.*    In  the  case  of  Buzzi,^  the  umpire 
that  the  claimant  had  no  right  to  appear  as  an  American  citizen|| 
it  wiks  shown  that  during  the  five  years  immediately  prece 
naturalization  he  had  lived  about  four  and  a  half  years  in  Cubft. J 
retary  of  State  Blaine,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.   Evarts, 

1  Ortega  (U.  8.)  p.  Spain,  Moore's  Arb.  2592. 
»  DomiDKuex  (U.  S.)  i^  8pain»  ibid,  2595-2597, 

'  The  history  of  this  qticstion  before  the  CotnmiaBion  ia  pnsetited  by  Mf,^ 
in  his  Digest,  III,  50IV-5O0.    See  also  Moore's  Arfo.  2B^Z  et  m?. 

•  M€»oie*B  Arb.  2601-2613. 

*  Buwu  (U.  S.)  V.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  36ia, 
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the  American  counsel  to  state  that  the  United  States  could  not  accept 
the  judgment  as  within  the  competence  of  the  umpire  to  render,  and 
that  a  duly  issued  certificate  of  naturalization  was  the  judgment  of 
a  court,  which  could  not  be  reversed  or  reviewed  by  the  Executive 
or  by  an  international  commission.^ 

Secretary  Frelinghuysen,  Mr.  Blaine's  successor,  did  not  adhere 
to  the  radical  position  of  Secretary  Blaine,  but,  while  insisting  that 
the  Department  had  conferred  no  power  on  the  Commission  to  ex- 
amine into  the  object  or  motive  of  an  appUcant  in  seeking  naturaliza- 
tion nor  to  make  actual  presence  in  the  United  States  for  five  years 
immediately  preceding  naturalization  a  requisite,  nevertheless  admitted 
that  a  certificate  of  naturalization  may  be  proven  to  have  been  obtained 
fraudulently,  and  added  that  the  certificate  could  only  be  impeached 

*'by  showing  that  the  court  which  granted  it  was  without  jurisdiction, 
or  by  showing,  in  conformity  with  the  adjudications  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  on  that  topic,  that  fraud,  consisting  of  intentional  and 
dishonest  misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  material  facts  by  the 
party  obtaining  the  judgment,  was  practiced  upon  it,  or  that  the  naturali- 
zation  was  granted  in  violation  of  a  treaty  stipulation  or  of  a  rule  of 
international  law."  * 

This  was  accepted  as  a  binding  rule  by  the  Commission,  and  several 
claims  of  alleged  naturalized  citizens  were  dismissed  on  one  or  other 
of  the  above  grounds.^  In  several  other  cases  it  was  held  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  intentional  misrepresentation  or  fraud  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  rule  adopted,  and  that  claimants  were  entitled  to  appear 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States/ 

The  French-United  States  mixed  commission  under  the  treaty  of 
January  15,  1880,  held  that  they  had  the  right  to  examine  the  original 

*  Moore's  Arb,  2618,  TJae  radical  i>osition  of  Mr,  Blaine  has  been  generally  did- 
approved, 

» Moore's  Arb.  261&-2e2U 

*  Angarica  (U.  S.)  v.  .Spain,  ibid.  2621,  2624;  Cnado,  ibid.  2624,  2636.  See  aJao 
cases  of  6u2zi,  and  Ortega^  supra. 

*  Zenea^  Moore's  Arb.  2626  (held  no  fraud,  although  naturalized  before  lie  was  21; 
see  Moore's  comment,  ibid,  2620);  Zaldivar,  ibid^  2t)30  (suspicion  of  irregiilarityi 
but  no  fraud);  Govin  y  Pinto,  ibid,  2635;  Madan,  ibid.  2638,  2(>42;  Adtooio  M.  Mora, 
ibid.  2642,  2645  (byrden  of  proof  on  Spain) ;  Roza«,  ibid,  2646;  Mont-t^jo,  ibid.  2643, 
See  the  statements  of  the  Marquia  de  Pot<!i3tad,  Spanish  Arbitrator,  on  these  claims, 
ibid,  2631-2635. 
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proceeding  for  naturalization,  and  finding  that  the  certificate  of 
naturalization  was  obtained  by  misrepresentation  of  material  facto, 
they  held  it  to  be  null  and  void.* 

In  the  Flutie  case  before  the  United  States-Venezuelan  commit* 
sion  of  1903,  in  an  able  opinion,  it  was  held  that  a  certificat-e  of  natural- 
ization is  not  binding  on  an  international  commission  to  establkh 
the  citizenship  of  a  claimant  where  the  facts  show  that  the 
sary  prerequisites  for  granting  the  certificate  were  not  fulfilled  by 
applicant  for  naturalization,^ 

The  recent  Spanish  Claims  CommiBsion  heard  extended  and 
arguments  on  the  question  now  under  discussion  in  the  cases  of  To 
and  Ruiz,    In  an  elaborate  opinion  in  the  Ruiz  case,  after  reviei 
decisions  of  other  commissions,  they  held : 

*'  The  judgment  of  naturalization  is  prima  facie  e\idence  of  its  regularity' 
and  will  be  given  full  faith  and  credit  until  the  defendant  overeomess  its 
conclusiveness  by  proof.  The  degree  of  proof  which  will  constitute  ft 
sufficient  demonstration  by  the  defense  in  ciises  of  fraudulent  naturali- 
zation must  necessarily  rest  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commission*  .  .  . 
The  burden  upon  the  defendant  in  this  case  is  to  prove  the  legal  fraud 
lierpetrated  by  claimant  in  the  procurement  of  his  naturalization  cer^ 
tificate  and  cannot  be  shifted  Ijy  evidence  showing  errors  or  irregulari- 
ties in  the  proceedings  or  by  raising  a  doubt  merely  in  the  minds  of  the 
Commission.  The  proof  cannot  stop  at  showing  that  the  fact^  made  to 
appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  which  granted  naturalization  were 
false.  It  must  at  lejist  go  to  the  extent  of  satisfying  the  Commiffijon 
that  the  statements  and  representations  made  by  him  at  the  time  he 
filed  his  original  declaration  and  at  the  time  of  procuring  the  judgment 
were  false,  or  facts  must  be  proven  from  which  such  fraud  would  be 
implied,  and  it  must  appear  that  his  false  representations  and  the  repn^ 
sentations  procured  by  him  to  be  made  by  the  other  witneasee 
intentionally -used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  court  aad 
thereby  securing  his  certificate  of  naturalization.'* » 

§  227.  Conclusiveness  upon  the  Executive. 

On  the  theory  that  naturalization,  while  a  judicial^  is  not  an  adveisaiT 

1  Kuhnngol  (France)  f^.  tT,  S.,  ibid.  2647,  2649;  Boutwdl's  Report,  72  (in  which  lb* 
decision  upheld  clmmant's  Frearh  citizenship).     Sec  abo  BouiUolte  (Frmaot)  ^_ 
U.  S.,  ibid.  2660,  2652. 
«  Flutie  (U,  8.)  V,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralat«n,  3g,  41, 
•  Ruii  9.  V,  S.,  Spanbh  Trmty  CI.  Com.,  No.  1 12,  printed  in  Van  D>Tie,  Xatumli- 
laUon,  177-178.    See  Final  Report  of  the  Conuniaiuon,  May  2,  1910,  13-14* 
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proceeding,  and  that  it  is  an  €X  parte  proceeding  in  which  the  govern- 
ment has  neither  notice  nor  appears,  it  has  been  held  that  the  United 
States  is  not  concluded  by  erroneous  recitals  in  the  record.^ 

Whether  it  is  on  this  ground  or  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State  by  §  4075  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  it 
is  certain  that  the  Department  of  State  declines  to  recognize  the  valid- 
ity of  a  certificate  of  naturalization  when  it  appears  that  it  was  ob- 
tained by  mistake  or  by  fraud,  and  refuses  to  issue  a  passport  upon 
it,  without  reference  to  the  holder's  rights  otherwise  as  a  citizen.* 
^f  a  passport  is  obtained  through  such  a  certificate  and  subsequently 
'^liat  fact  becomes  known,  a  cancellation  or  return  of  the  passport 
i^  demanded,  or  appropriate  representations  made  to  the  proper  foreign 
government.'     Similarly,   a  certificate  of  naturalization  being  only 
tmma  fade  evidence  of  citizenship  and  therefore  of  title  to  protection, 
^plomatic  protection  may  be  and  is  declined  whenever  it  appears 
that  the  certificate  was  fraudulently  obtained  ^  or  that  the  naturalized 
citizen  has,  either  according  to  statute  ^  or  international  practice,®  for- 
feited his  right  to  diplomatic  protection. 

» Johanneasen  v,  U.  S.,  225  U.  S.  227,  237;  Akerman,  Atty.  Gen.,  in  13  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  176,  although  his  legal  reasons  are  inaccurate;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  Cir- 
culars of  May  2,  1871,  For.  Rel.,  1871,  pp.  25,  26.  International  commissions,  as 
has  been  observed,  have  held  that  foreign  governments  are  not  bound,  supra.  See 
also  R\iia  v.  U.  S.,  in  Van  Dyne,  166. 

«  Mr.  Bayaid,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  May  16,  1885,  For.  Rel.,  1885,  211, 
and  other  instructions  in  For.  Rel.,  paraphrased  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  510-513,  90^ 
910.     Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sampson,  Jan.  21,  1902,  For.  Rel.,  1902,  389. 

»  Mr.  Bayaid,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  McLane,  Dec.  8,  1888,  For.  R«l.,  1888, 1, 565, 
and  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  524. 

*  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Maynard,  Feb.  11,  1876,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  505; 
Mr.  Blaine,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hirsch,  Dec.  17,  1890,  ibid.  512.  See  also  14  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  295. 

» Act  of  March  2,  1907,  §  2;  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  §  15. 

'  E.  g.f  Failure  of  bona  fide  intention  to  assume  duties  of  American  citizenship. 
Margolin's  case.  For.  Rel.,  1901,  450-451.  Refusal  to  present  evidence  of  citizen- 
ship, Mohbold  case  in  China,  1912.    See  infra,  i3d7  etseq. 
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OR  PROTECTION 


FRAUDULENT   NATURALIZATION 

§  228.  Municipal  Penalties. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  penalize  false  swearing  in  an> 
of  the  proceedings  under  the  naturalization  laws/  as  well  as  false 
personatioDj  forgery,  altering  or  using  a  false  or  counterfeit  certificate 
of  naturalization/  or  unlavk^ully  procuring  naturalization.^ 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  United  States  may  bring  suit  to  set  aside 
or  cancel  a  fraudulently  obtained  naturahzation  certificate.*  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  provided  for  the  first  time  that 
when  a  naturalized  citizen  establishes  a  pennanent  residence  abroad 
within  five  years  after  his  naturalization,  it  shall  be  deemed  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  naturahzation  was  obtamed  in  bad  faith.  The 
relevant  provisions  of  this  section  have  been  incorporated  in  sub- 
stance in  a  cu"cular  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State  on  the 
subject  dated  April  19,  1907,^  which  reads: 

'*  When  any  alien  who  has  secured  naturalization  of  the  United  States 
shall  proceed  aliroad  wihin  five  years  after  his  naturalization  and  shall 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  any  foreign  countr>^  within  five  years 
after  the  date  of  his  naturalization,  it  shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  intend  in  good  faith  to  become  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  when  he  applied  for  naturalization,  and  in  the  absence 

» Act  of  March  4, 1909,  5  80  of  the  U.  S.  Criminal  Code;  Act  of  June  29, 1906,  $  23. 

*  Act  of  March  4,  1^)9,  §§  74-79,  U,  S.  Criminal  C^t?,  repeaUng  §f  16,  17  and  1 9 
of  Act  of  June  29,  1W6, 

» Act  of  June  29,  1906,  $  23,  The  statu  tee  above  mentioned  and  various  other 
statutes  relatinjEc  to  crimes  and  offenses  against  the  naturalization  laws  are  set  out 
in  Van  Dyne»  Naturalisation,  189-196,  414-416. 

*StiprQ,  p,  520. 

»  For,  Rel.,  1907,  8.    Printed  also  in  Van  Dyne,  136-138w 
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of  countervailing  evideoce  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  the  proper  proceedings 
t[> authorize  the  canrellation  of  his  certificate  of  citizenship  as  fraudulent. 
Diplomatic  and  Consular  officers  shall  furnish  the  Department  of  State, 
to  l>e  transmitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  names  of  those 
ritliin  their  jurisdictions ,  respectively^  who  are  suliject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  requirement,  and  such  statements  from  Diplomatic  and  Consular 
OffiiTri!?  shall  be  certified  to  by  such  officers  under  their  official  seals,  and 
are  under  the  law  admissible  in  evidence  in  all  courts  to  cancel  certif- 
icates of  naturalization,  1 

Section  15  of  the  Act  of  1906  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  ^ 
to  be  retroactive.  While  suit  to  cancel  fraudulently  or  illegally  ob- 
^^ed  naturalization  certificates  has  been  brought  under  the  Act  in 
Several  iastances,^  it  appears  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
'ifiiited  its  proceedings  under  the  statute  to  cases  in  which  it  seemed 
^hat  the  result  of  the  suit  would  benefit  the  citizenship  of  the  country.'* 
It  seems  that  the  proceeding  is  both  difficult  and  expensive. 

§  229.  Presumptioiis  of  Fraud. 

Besides  the  statutory  eases  of  fraudulent  naturalixation,  there  are 
numerous  cases  in  which  naturalization  is  obtained  by  a  technical 
compliance  with  the  stMutes,  but  without  any  intent  to  reside  per- 
manently in  the  United  States.  Such  naturalization  may  be  considered 
fraudulent.     The  applicant  intends  to  reside  in  his  native  or  perhaps 

*  This  paragraph  was  also  added  to  the  Diplomatic  Inatnictions  and  Consular 
Hegulations,  under  the  provisiona  of  the  Executive  Order  of  April  6,  1907. 

» Johann^en  v.  U.  S.,  225  U.  S.  227;  Luria  v.  V,  8.,  231  U.  S.  9.  See  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  S  15, 

» U.  S.  V.  NTesbit,  168  Fed.  1005;  U.  S.  u.  Mansour,  170  Fed.  671;  IL  S.  p.  Simon, 
170  Fed,  080;  U.  S.  v,  Meyer,  170  Fed.  0S3;  U.  S.  t^  Spohrer,  175  Fed.  440;  U.  S.  p. 
Ellis,  185  Fed.  546;  U.  S,  v,  Luria,  184  Fed.  543,  231  U.  S.  9;  U.  S.  v.  Albertini,  206 
Fed.  133;  Johannessen  tK  U.  S.,  225  U.  S.  227. 

*  Part  of  Circular  letter  No.  107  of  the  Dept.  of  Justice  of  Sept.  20,  1909,  oon- 
taining  instructionB  as  to  naturalisation  matters,  read^: 

**  In  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  as  a  general  rule,  good  cause  is  not  shown 
for  the  institution  of  proceedinga  to  cancel  certificatea  of  naturalization  alleged  to 
have  been  fraudulently  or  illegally  procured  unlesa  some  substantial  results  are  to 
be  achieved  thereby  in  the  way  of  the  betterment  of  the  citizen ehip  of  the  country. 
The  legislation  referred  to,  being  retroactive,  is  construed  to  be  remedial  rather 
than  penal  in  its  nature;  for  the  protection  of  the  body  pohtic  rather  than  for  the 
punishment  of  the  individuals  concerned."  The  British  Nationality  Act,  1914, 
Part  II,  J  7,  gives  the  Secretary  of  State  authority  summarily  to  revoke  a  fraudu- 
lently obtained  certificate. 
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in  another  countr>^  and  to  use  his  natumUzation  to  avoid  dutieo  and 
responsibilities  to  which  without  it  he  would  be  subject.  Before  the 
Act  of  June  29,  1906  and  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907.  which  defined 
cases  in  which  the  presumption  of  expatriation  arises  by  waiDon 
residence  abroad  for  certain  periods  of  time,  this  government  was 
frequently  imposed  upon  by  persons  who  claimed,  as  naturalized 
citizens,  the  right  to  American  protection  and  release  from  dutioi 
owed  to  their  native  country.  Secretary  of  State  Fish  sedulously 
supported  the  principle  that  an  alien  who  obtains  naturalization  in 
the  United  States  not  with  a  view  to  perform  the  duties  of  American 
citizenship,  but  with  a  view  to  escape  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
in  the  land  of  his  nati\aty  in  which  be  resumes  his  residence,  is  guilty 
of  a  double  fraud  which  the  government  of  his  adoption  should  not, 
by  giving  him  its  protection,  aid  him  to  consummate.* 

This  became  a  rule  of  action  in  the  matter  of  protecting  naturalized^ 
citizens,  but  it  was  difficult  to  apply  because  it  was  not  eaay  to 
mine  when  a  naturalized  citizen  had  permanently  resumed  reside 
in  his  native  land  without  an  intention  to  return  to  the  United  Stat 
These  abuses  of  naturalization  were  discovered  particularly  in   miln 
tary  service  cases  in  which  the  person  in  question  had  obtained  Amer- 
ican citizenship  and  then  upon  return  to  his  native  countr>'  bad  used 
his  naturalization  to  evade  the  obligation  of  military  service.     The 
Bancroft   naturalization   treaties  *   sought   to   provide   definite    rules 
for  the  determination  of  these  cases  in  the  countries  uith  which  they 
were  concluded,   but   in   various  other  countries  diplomatic   conts^^ 
vereies  have  been  frequent.    When  it  appeared  evident  that  the  p4^^| 
son   had  abandoned   his  American   r^idence  permanently   and   tfa^ 

'  Circular  of  Oct.  14, 1869,  Moore  6  Arb.  25da-2d64,  prioled  alao  in  Moivi^  GfliaaK 
ahip,  2aa-335.  See  Moore's  Arb.  2564,  and  citation  to  Geo.  F.  Edmuodi  UMOiarial 
Bddrem;  14  Op,  Atty,  Gen.  295;  Wharton,  11,  f  176;  For.  Rel,  1877, 246;  Moive,  fflj. 
See  also  Moore's  Di^.  Ill,  }  377.  For  an  account  of  Britiflh  practice,  see  H.  Doe.  326, 
eMi  Cook.,  2d  8608.,  a49  et  9eq.,  and  the  British  Nationality  Act,  1914,  Pan  H, 
13  (1),  i  4  5  Geo.  V,  ch.  17.  Flutie  (U.  8.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  lUtaloQ, 
38,  42. 

*  Mr.  Cadwalader,  Act'y  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jay,  Oct.  5,  1874,  For.  R«t,  IS74, 
33;  Mr.  Tillman  to  Mr.  SbesTDan,  Dec.  7,  1897,  For.  HeL,  1897,  127;  Mr.  Lo^  la 
For.  Rel.,  1879,  143-145;  Mr.  Hunter  in  For.  Rel.,  IS80,  108. 

*/i|rro,  p.548. 
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the  naturalization  was  in  fact  fraudulently  used  to  escape  obligations 
otherwise  due,  protection  has  been  withdrawn.^ 

Some  years  ago,  when  diplomatic  officers  were  permitted  to  issue 
passports,  the  Department  of  State  directed  that  when  the  renewal 
of  passports  was  frequently  demanded  by  alleged  Americans  resident 
abroad  they  were  to  be  warned  that  the  declaration  of  intention  to 
return  to  the  United  States  was  not  an  empty  phrase  and  that  a  further 
passport  should  be  refused  unless  for  special  reasons  it  was  clear  that  the 
foreign  residence  was  not  inconsistent  with  5on«^^<^€  American  citizenship. 

The  criteria  for  determining  when  naturalization  was  obtained 
fraudulently  or  claimed  inconsistently  with  American  citizenship 
were  much  simplified  by  the  application  of  the  presumptions  defined 
m  the  Acts  of  June  29»  1906  and  March  2,  1907.=  Section  15  of  the 
Act  of  1906  provides  that  the  permanent  residence  of  a  naturaUzed 
citizen  in  any  foreign  country  within  five  years  after  his  naturaliza- 
tion shall  be  deemed  prima  facie  evidence  that  his  naturalization  was 
obtained  in  bad  faith.  It  still  leaves  the  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
to  determine  from  all  the  eirciunatancea  when  the  residence  is  *' per- 
manent/' By  §  2  of  the  Act  of  1907,  two  years'  residence  of  the  nat- 
uralized citizen  in  the  country  of  his  origin  or  five  years'  residence 
in  any  other  country  creates  a  presumption  that  he  has  ceased  to  be 
an  American  citizen,  and  unless  that  presumption  is  rebutted  by  show- 
mg  some  special  and  temporary  reason  for  the  change  of  residence,  the 
obhgation  of  protection  by  the  United  States  is  deemed  to  be  ended. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  whenever  it  appears  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  that  naturalization  has  been  improperly  or  improvi- 
dently  granted  to  a  person  claiming  an  American  passport  or  diplomatic 
protection  on  the  strength  of  a  naturalization  certificate,  the  pass- 
port and  protection  are  refused.^ 


»  Mr.  Olney,  Secretary  of  State»  to  Mr.  Townsend,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  24.  Wten 
the  naturalized  citizen  has,  on  relum  to  his  native  country,  flauiited  hia  naturaliza- 
tion and  boasted  of  his  immunity  from  burdens  to  which  his  neighbors  were  subject, 
thereby  incurring  the  penalty  of  expulsion  "for  reasons  of  public  welfare,  *'  the  United 
States  has  declined  to  intervene  in  his  behalf.  For.  Rel.,  1894,  pp.  30-36,  supra, 
pp.  63,  66. 

'  Aide  memoire  of  the  Depi,  of  State,  December  20,  1909|  For.  Rel^  1909,  35, 

*  Supra,  p,  527, 
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§  230.  Criteria  Applied  by  Municipal  and  International  Courts. 

As  to  what  is  fraud,  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down*  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  it  must  in  general  be  positive  rather  than  negative. 
Thus,  it  was  held  in  United  States  v,  Norsch/  that  an  appheant  who 
merely  presented  himaelf  for  naturalization,  knowing  that  he  was  not 
entitled  thereto  was  not  guilty  of  .fraud,  the  court  adding,  that  only 
when  he  resorts  to  false  testimony  or  to  some  trick  or  artifice  with 
a  view  to  deceiving  the  court,  is  he  guilty  of  fraud.^ 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  views  of  international 
commissions  on  the  question  of  fraudulent  naturalizatioDi  and  to  the 
general  rule  adopted  by  them  that  the  fraud  which  renders  naturaUza- 
tion  invalid  most  consist  in  intentional  and  dishonest  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  a  material  fact  or  in  the  willful  suppression  of  material  facts.' 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Claims  Commission  adopted  December  14, 
1882,^  some  curious  decisions  were  handed  down  as  to  what  etmstituted 
fraud.  The  doubtful  regularity  of  claimant's  naturalization  was  held 
not  to  constitute  fraud,^  In  other  cases,  however,  the  rule  appears 
to  have  been  too  liberally  interpreted.  Thus,  the  naturalization  of 
a  person  before  he  was  twenty-one,  notwithstanding  his  false  repre- 
sentations, was  held  not  to  constitute  fraud.^  Similarly,  clear  proof 
of  failure  to  comply  with  the  five  years'  residence  requirements  was 
in  a  number  of  cases  held  not  to  constitute  fraudJ  Other  commissions 
have  considered  that  naturalization  obtained  notwithstanding  failure 
to  comply  with  residence  requirements  was  a  prifmi  facie  evidence  of 
or  equivalent  to  fraud  or  misrepresentation  and  to  disentitle  the  claim- 
ant from  appearing  before  the  commission  as  an  American  citizen.* 

» U*  S.  IT.  NoiBch,  42  Fed.  417,  419;  Matter  of  McCarran,  8  Misc,  (N.  Y.),  482 
'  For  other  cases  in  muoicipal  courts,  see  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong,,  2d  seas.,  134, 
and  cases  under  §  15  of  the  Act  of  1906,  cited  sujira^  p.  529,  note  3. 

*  .Supra,  p.  522.  Se«  particularly  Angarica  (U.  S.)  «*.  Spain,  Feb.  12^  1871,  Moore's 
Arb,  2621,  and  Criado,  iWd.  2625. 

*  Supra,  p.  625. 

'Zaldivar  (U.  S.)  n.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2630;  Covin  (U.  S.)  t^. 
Spain,  ibid.  2629  {dictum), 

'  Zenea  (U.  S.)  i^.  Spain,  ibid.  2626. 

T  See,  e.  g.,  Montejo  (U.  S.)  y.  Spain,  Md.  2646;  Maciaa  (D.  S.)  i>.  Spain,  ibid,  3775, 
No.  52,  Original  opinion,  MS,  Dept.  of  State;  Govin  Y  Pinto,  ibi*L  2635;  Rosas, 
ibid.  2546.    See  alao  Madan,  ibid,  2641 ,  and  Portuondo,  ibid.  2565. 

«  Medina  (U.  S.)  ».  CoBta  Rica,  July  2.  1860,  ibid.  2583.  2687;  Peres  (U.  S.)  p 
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While  the  abandonmeDt  of  American  citizenship  by  a  naturalized 
citizen  may  be  visited  with  the  same  results  sis  fraudulent  naturaliza- 
tion (and  the  Act  of  1906  in  fact  provides  that  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  residence  abroad  wdthin  five  years  after  naturalization 
shall  be  considereil  pmna  facie  evidence  of  the  bad  faith  of  the  natural- 
ization), international  commissions  have  considered  abandonment  of 
citizenship  as  distinct  from  fraudulent  naturalization  as  a  ground 
of  forfeiture  of  diplomatic  protection  or  citizenship. 

While  the  practice  of  the  Department  of  State  has  not  been  uniform, 
the  attempt  is  now  generally  made  to  secure  and  destroy  a  fraodulently 
obtained  naturalization  certificate,  just  as  a  wrongfully  held  passport 
is  retained  and  cancelled.  The  demand  for  legislation  empowering 
the  government  to  bring  suit  to  cancel  records  of  naturalization  ob- 
tained by  fraud  has  been  met  by  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906.^  Section  7 
of  the  recent  British  Nationahty  and  Status  of  jVliens  Act  enables 
the  Secretar^^  of  State  to  revoke  any  certificate  obtaine^l  by  fraud,  and 
order  it  to  be  given  up  and  cancelled,  an  obligation  enforced  by  criminal 
proceedings.- 

FNTERNATIONAL  EFFECTS   OF  NATURALIZATION 

§  231.  Nature  and  ESect  of  Nattualization. 

Naturalization  is  in  effect  an  act  of  adoption  by  which  a  foreigner 
at  his  expressed  or  implied  volition,  is  granted  citizenship,  with  its 
incidental  rights,  upon  his  compliance  with  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  municipal  law  of  the  adopting  country.*  It  is  an  act  of  pubhc 
law  whose  validity  can  in  theory  be  determined  only  by  the  naturaliz- 
ing country^  within  whose  right  it  is  to  fix  the  conditions  under  which 

Mexioo,  July  4,  1S68,  ibid,  2719,  and  Lizardi  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2589;  Kuhmigel 
(France)  w.  U.  8.,  Md.  2647, 2649  (same  principle) ;  Fkitie  (U.  S.)  p.  Vcncjiuelii,  Feb.  17, 
1903,  Ralston,  38,  41;  Ruiz  v,  U.  S.,  No.  112,  Spanish  Treaty  CI.  Ojm.,  supra.,  p.  52l>, 
» Supra,  p.  528.    See  also  Moore^s  Dig.  Ill,  §  42,5. 

*  Part  II,  J  7  (2),  4-5  Geo.  V,  ch.  17.  Under  the  new  Act  {§  8)  tlie  government 
of  any  British  i>oa8i'«8ion  baa  the  power  to  grant  a  certificate  of  naturalization  hav- 
mg  the  aame  cflfect  as  a  certificate  grantetl  by  the  British  Secretary  of  State.  In  the 
eelf-govoming  dominions,  the  Act  must  first  have  been  adopted.  See  E.  B.  Sargent 
on  Naturalissation  in  the  British  dominionH,  in  No.  31  (July,  1914),  Journ.  of  the 
8oc.  of  Comp.  Leg.  327-336. 

•  StoiceBoo,  C.  J.,  Etude  hut  la  naturaUsation,  Paris,  1876,  p,  236. 
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the  concession  of  citizenship  is  extended^  These  conditions  vary 
from  country  to  country.-  Cockburn  in  his  well-known  work  on  na- 
tionality has  said  that  assuming  the  competency  of  a  person  to  change 
his  allegiance,  **the  effect  of  naturalization  ought,  by  the  common 
law  of  nations,  to  be  everywhere  to  supersede  and  put  an  end  to  the 
nationality  of  origin,  even  where  by  expatriating  himself  the  subject 
has  offended  against  the  law  of  the  original  country  and  may  remain 
amenable  to  punishment  should  he  return  to  it/*  * 

The  comity  of  legislation  which  would  be  necessary  to  bring  about 
this  condition  and  thus  avoid  cases  of  dual  nationality  has  not  yet 
been  manifested  by  the  majority  of  the  states  of  the  world.  Many 
countries  still  deny  the  right  of  expatriation  or  place  such  onerous 
restrictions  upon  its  exercise  as  to  amount  to  a  practical  denial  of  the 
right/  While  numerous  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  have  aided  greatly  in  adjusting  conflicting  claims 
to  the  allegiance  of  persons  who  have  become  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  while  municipal  statutes  and  executive 
regulations  of  the  United  States  have  furnished  criteria  to  establish 
the  bona  fide  character  of  the  American  citizenship  of  a  naturalized 
American  citizen  abroad  and  of  his  right  to  diplomatic  protection, 
the  fact,  nevertheless^  that  there  are  various  countries  of  the  old  world 
which  deny  absolutely  or  conditionally  the  right  of  expatriation  and 
with  which  no  naturalization  treaties  have  been  concluded,  and  the 
fact  that  the  treaties  do  not  extend  to  all  cases,  still  make  conflicts 
of  nationality  and  cases  of  no  nationality  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  various  t>i>es  of  cases  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  in  its  diplomatic  intercourse  with  foreign  countries  will 
be  discussed  presently, 

*  De  FoileviUe,  D.,  Trali6  .  .  .  de  la  naturalisation,  Paris,  1880,  p.  4;  Pnidicr^ 
Fod^nS,  III,  S  1058. 

'  De  Folle\'ille  in  Part  four  of  his  work  imdertakes  a  comparative  study  of  the  law 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  See  also  Lehr,  E,^  La  nationaliU^,  Paris, 
1909;  Sieber,  J.,  Das  Staats-btirgenrecht  im  Lnbematioimleo  Verkehr,  Bern,  1907, 
205-410;  Cogordan,  La  nationality,  Paris,  1890,  171-271  and  Appendix;  and  Zebal- 
los,  E.  8,,  La  natbnalit^  an  point  de  vue  de  la  legislation  compart  et  du  droit  priv6 
humam,  trad,  par  A.  Bosq,  Paris,  1914,  2  v. 

'  Cockburn,  Nationality,  London,  1869,  206. 

*  Pradier-Fod6r^,  III,  j  1661  and  infra,  U  237,  238. 
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Before  examining  the  position  of  naturalized  American  citizens 
'il>n>ad,  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  views  of  the  United  States  on  cer- 
f^u  conditions  attaching  to  naturaUzation  in  general. 

1 232.  Conditions  of  Recognition. 

The  United  States  has  alw^ays  insisted  that  naturalization  requires 

the  voluntan^  act  and  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the  individual 

to  be  naturalized*    This  view  has  been  expressed  on  various  occasions 

ii  ooonection  with  the  attempts  of  different  states  of  Latin-AmericA 

by  municipal  law  to  impose  their  nationality  on  foreigners.     Thus, 

the  statutves  of  Peru,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Venezuela  and  other  countries, 

''Imputing  their  nationality  ipso  facto  upon  persons  who  purchase  real 

^'8:tate  or  have  children  bom  to  them  in  those  countries  have  met  with 

^gorous  protest  and  a  refusal  of  recognition  by  the  United  States.^ 

Tfee  fact  that  the  law  of  Mexico  and  Brazil  permitted  the  foreigner, 

^V  aflirmative  action  on  his  part,  to  retain  his  original  nationality 

^^as  not  considered  to  alter  the  position  of  the  United  States  that 

*  the  loss  of  citizenship  cannot  be  imposed  as  a  penalty  nor  a  new 

^Xational  status  forced  as  a  favor  by  one  government  upon  a  citizen 

Of  another/*  ^     In  a  few  countries  of  Lat*m-America,  the  acceptance 

of  certain  public  offices  naturalizes  a  foreigner:^     As  the  acceptance 

of  such  office  is  presumably  a  voluntary  act  of  the  foreigner,  his  con- 

1  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  f  378.  See  also  Hall,  Foreign  powers  and  jurisdiction,  46; 
CoSOrd&D,  Nationaytd,  117-llS;  Pradier*Fod<5r^,  III,  |  1658;  Robinet  de  Clery  in 
3  Clunet  (1S75),  80.  The  decisionn  of  the  mixed  ccimijuesion  of  July  4,  1868  with 
Mexico,  on  the  acquirement  of  citizenship  by  owning  real  estate,  have  been  discussed, 
mpra^  p*  492, 

«  Mr.  Bayard,  SecV  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Manning,  Nov.  20,  1886,  For.  Rel.,  1886, 723; 
Pnuiier-FodM  (III,  }  1658),  points  out  that  from  thie  point  of  view  the  acquisi* 
tioo  of  Gitisenship  by  ziaturalix&tion  may  be  cotiAJdcritl  as  a  contract  between  the 
alien  who  requests  it  and  the  state  which  grants  it.  Octavio  Rodriguez  in  an  article 
on  the  Brasilian  law  of  nationality  states  that  while  Portugal,  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
Italy  and  Austria  protested  against  the  provision  of  the  Brazilian  Constitution  of 
1801  by  which  aliens  who  had  not  claimed  their  original  nationality  by  Aug.  24,  1891 
became  citizens  of  Brazil,  Brasil  has  maintained  ita  position.  It  scems^  from  a  note 
■ent  to  the  French  government,  that  the  law  was  not  strictly  enforced.  6  Rev.  de 
rinet.  de  dr.  comp.  3tr>-304, 

■  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  cited  by  Harmodio  Arias  in  his  article^  Nationality 
Add  natiimlizatiou  in  Latin- Am  erica,  in  11  Joum.  of  the  Society  of  Comp.  Leg. 
(Xoir.  1910),  126,  at  136.    Norway  and  Germany  appear  to  make  similar  provision. 
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sent  to  the  legal  consequences  of  Ms  act  may  be  inf erred.*  The  United 
States  recognized  the  vahdity  of  a  Haitian  law  which  provided  for 
certain  grants  of  land  to  immigrants  on  condition  that  they  became 
Haitian  citizens.^ 

A  reasonable  distinction  would  result  in  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
impose  citizenship  based  upon  mere  residence,  or  marriage  with  a 
native  woman  or  the  acquisition  of  real  property,  or  act^  generally 
of  a  purely  civil  and  personal  nature;  whereas  such  naturalization 
by  operation  of  law  should  be  recognized  if  it  involves  the  enjoyment 
of  political  rights  or  pri\ileges  or  if  the  consent  of  the  naturalized 
perstjn  may  be  inferred.  The  acquirement  of  citizensliip  through  the 
naturalization  of  the  parent  or  husband  or  by  marriage  of  an  alien 
woman  to  a  citizen  or  by  treaty  or  annexation  of  territory'  are  almo^ 
universally  recognized  as  valid  instances  of  naturalization  by  operation 
of  law. 

While  it  is  not  considered  within  our  province  to  discuss  the  various 
methods  of  naturalization  provided  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  United 
States,^  e*  g.,  by  naturalization  of  the  parent,  by  virtue  of  the  marriage 
relationship,  and  collective  naturalization,  either  by  the  admission 
of  new  states  or  by  treaty  or  conquest,  it  may  be  desirable  to  point 
out  one  or  two  features  of  American  naturalization  which  have  at 
times  had  an  international  bearing. 

§  233.  Certain  Features  of  American  KaturalizatiDn  having  Interna- 
tional Importance. 

The  United  States  pays  no  regard  to  the  important  particular  of 
the  capacity  of  the  applicant  for  naturalization^  according  to  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  his  original  countr>%  to  divest  himself  of  his  former 
allegiance.  This  is  of  course  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  apphca- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  expatriation.    Prussia,  Bavaria  and 

*  Hall  goes  somewhat  further  in  concluding  that  a  wish  to  identify  himself  witii 
the  state  miiy  be  inferred  from  the  pf-rforaiancc  of  political  aets.  Cited  by  Ariao^ 
jp,  ct/,,  137.    See  Hall,  P^oreigii  powers  and  jurisdiction,  46. 

»  Mr.  Hay,  Sec*y  of  St^te,  to  Mr,  Powell,  Doc.  1,  1899,  For,  Rel.,  1899,  403. 

*  Sec  works  noted  mpra,  p.  457,  and  particularly  H.  Doc.  326^  59th  Cong,»  2d  aee8*| 
138-159,  and  Moore's  Dig.  III.  §§413-415  (Naturali^tion  of  parent),  §§40^-413 
(marriage  relationship),  §|  376-380  (colleetivc  naturaliiation).  On  dtiAeiuiup  by 
annexation  of  territory,  see  abo  cases  in  Moore's  Arfo.  2509-2518,  2538,  2541-2542. 
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Sweden  appear  to  be  among  the  few  European  states  which  inquire 
into  the  capacity  of  the  applicant  to  abjure  his  native  allegiance/  al- 
though Great  Britain  until  1914  provided  by  statute  that  the  naturalized 
subject  shall  not  be  deemed  a  British  subject  within  the  limits  of  his 
former  country,  uale^  by  its  laws  or  by  treaty,  he  hwA  ceased  to  be  a 
subject  thereof.^ 

Naturalization  in  the  United  States  depends  upon  a  compliance 
with  certain  conditions,  including,  in  the  usual  form  of  naturalization, 
continuous  residence  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  five  years 
immediately  prior  to  naturalization.^ 

It  has  been  generally  held  that  the  words  ^'continuous  residence" 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  legal  case,  according  to  which  a  transient 
absence  for  business,  pleasure  or  other  occasion,  with  the  intention 
of  returning,  does  not  interrupt  the  period  of  residence,*  This  is  the 
construction  placetl  upon  the  words  '* resided  uninterruptedly"  in 
certain  naturalization  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  other  states 
(e,  g,f  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg)  and  is  expressly  so  defined  in  pro- 
tocols annexed  to  those  treaties.^  The  courts  construe  the  provision 
for  *' continuous  residence"  as  practically  equivalent  t^  domicil  and 
do  not  require  a  continuity  of  physical  presence,*^  the  question  whether 

» Cockbum,  Nationality,  48-49. 

'*Swjjro,  p,  461.  In  the  Britisb  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act^  1914,  this 
qualification  of  British  nnturalization  haa  been  dropped,  Part  II,  §3  (1).  On  the 
effect  of  the  qualifying  claiise  (3S-34  Vict.  ch.  14,  j  7,  par.  3),  see  F,  B.  Edwards, 
The  effect  of  a  certificate  of  naturalization  in  30  Law  Quar.  Rev.  {1914),  433,  436- 
447. 

•  For  interpretations  by  municipal  courts  and  authorities  of  the  five  years'  resi- 
dence requirement  see  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  102-114.  For  the  history 
of  the  r^idence  requirements  in  U.  S.  natyralixaUon  nets,  see  F.  Van  Dyne  in  29 
Amer,  Law  Rev.  53-58,  M(x>re*e  Dig.  Ill,  5  tJ8S,  and  Naturalization  of  GfH>rge  Ed* 
ward  Lcrrigo,  Hearings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, 63rd  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  May  21,  1914,  part  2,  especially  letter  from  J.  B,  Densmore, 
Act'g  Sec'y  of  Labor^  p.  16.  Mr.  Lerrigo  was  naturalized  by  Act  of  Congress^  Feb.  23, 
1915,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  not  resided  five  years  in  the  IL  8.  prior 
to  the  Act,  Hia  case  preBented  peculiar  circumstances  which  justifiefl  naturalijEa- 
tion,    See  Hearings  cited, 

*13  0p.  Atty.  Gen.  376. 

'  Hunt's  The  .American  passport,  Waabington,  1898>  p.  175.  The  same  interprc^ 
tation  would  be  made  of  other  treaties, 

•  U.  S.  V,  Rockleschell,  208  Fed.  530, 
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there  has  been  a  continuous  residence  being  one  of  fact  for  detennin&- 
tion  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ease.* 

In  our  discussion  of  fraudulent  naturalization,  we  have  ocmsideied 
the  views  of  various  international  commissions  as  to  the  effect  ol  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirements  for  a  continuous  reside&ee  in 
its  relation  to  fraud  under  the  naturalization  laws.'  In  the 
of  passportS;  the  State  Department  has  to  determine  whether  a 
compliance  with  the  residence  requirements  of  the  statute  amou 
to  fraud  warranting  a  refusal  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion certificate  and  a  refusal  of  a  passport.  The  question  also  beoomei 
of  importance  because  of  the  provision  in  our  naturalization 
making  Hve  years'  uninterrupted  residence  in  the  United  Stat 
condition  precedent  to  recognition  by  the  original  government  of  the 
chanf^e  of  allegiance  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  It  has  been  held  that 
a  pt*titiou  for  the  cancellation  of  a  certificate  of  naturalization  ximicf 
§  15  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  on  the  ground  of  want  of  the  iieo»- 
sary  previous  residence,  must  show  either  fraud  or  that  the  evidence 
before  the  court  which  granted  the  certificate  was  insufficient  to  war- 
rant the  finding  of  residence.  ^ 

It  may  here  be  observ^ed  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  m 
granting  naturalization  look  t-o  the  past  and  not  to  the  future^  in  that 
they  require  a  compliance  with  conditions  preceding  naturalization 
and  require  no  evidence  or  manifestatioa  of  intention  to  n^nain  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  applicant  may  leave  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  he  is  naturalized.  By  the  declaration  of  intenUoil 
he  merely  states  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen.  He  is  not  required 
to  state  that  he  intends  to  make  his  domicil  in  the  United  Statea 
This  defect  in  the  law,  which  it  appears  is  avoided  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion laws  of  practically  all  the  European  countries,  has  brought  about 
many  complaints  of  the  imposition  practiced  upon  the  United  Stales 
by  naturalized  American  citizens  residing  abroad,  who  sought  natural- 
ization for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing  protection.*    While  the  Nat- 

*  II  a  t'.  CanUni,  212  Fc^l  925. 
'  Supra,  pp.  522  ei  mq,,  532, 

*  U.  8.  u,  Rockte«cheU  (Oct.  1013),  20g  Fed.  530. 

*  Report  of  the  CoaimiiiiioQ  oo  NaturoHzation,  Nov.  8^  1905,  H.  Doc.  46^  Mil 
Cong,,  let  BEBB.,  14-15. 
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uralization  Aft  of  June  29,  1906  has  not  rectified  the  omission  by  re- 
quiring the  applicant  to  swear  that  he  intends  to  make  his  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States,  §  15  authorizes  proceedings  for  the 
cancellation  of  the  certificate  of  a  naturalized  citizen  who  within  five 
years  of  his  naturalization  establishes  a  permanent  residence  abroad, 
and  §  2  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  provider  that  a  residence  of  two 
years  m  his  native  land  or  five  years  in  any  other  foreign  country 
creates  a  rebuttable  presumption  of  Ms  expatriation. 

Under  the  regulations  of  the  Department  of  State  passports  are 
as  a  rule  issued  only  to  those  naturaEzed  citizens  abroad  who  declare 
an  intention  to  resume  their  residence  in  the  United  States*^ 


§  234.  Non-Retroactivity  of  Naturalization. 

It  is  a  fairly  established  principle  that  naturalization  has  no  retro- 
active effect.  Most  of  the  naturalization  treaties  of  the  United  States 
expre^y  provide  that  the  naturalized  citizen  is  punishable  in  his 
native  countrj^  for  violations  of  law  committed  prior  to  his  emigration. 
Thus,  tlesertion  after  the  call  t^  arms  or  while  in  the  active  service 
is  an  offense  ^'frorn  the  penalty  of  which  exemption  by  foreign  natural- 
ization is  neither  claimed  nor  conceded  by  the  United  States.''  ^  In 
countries  in  which  militar}^  service  is  compulsory  and  with  which  the 
United  States  has  naturalization  treaties,  it  would  seem  that  a  natural- 
ized citizen  who  failed  to  respond  to  the  call  to  arms,  when  after  having 
served  the  required  number  of  years,  he  was  placed  on  the  reserve 
rolls,  and  then  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace  and 
before  the  call  to  arms,  and  became  duly  naturalized,  is  secured  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaties  from  punishment  for  de^rtion,  the  obliga- 
tion to  military  service  having  arisen  after  his  emigration,^    Similarly, 

^  The  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  American  naturalized  citizens  resident  in 
a  semibarbttrous  coon  try  or  in  a  oountrj"  in  which  the  U.  S.  exercisefl  extraterritoriaj 
iurisdiction,  in  which  reaidence  may  be  indefmiU^ly  prolonged  without  forfeiting 
American  citizenship  or  protection.  Circular  instruction,  March  27,  1899.  Such  cit- 
izenship IS  no  longer  inheritable  from  generation  to  generation,  but  m  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  §  1993,  E.  S.,  infra,  S  333. 

«  Mr,  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Turner,  Sept.  10, 1885,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  425. 
See  also  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §§  4111^4^. 

■  Cases  of  L.  Sedivy  and  F.  Hokeek  y.  Auatria,  For.  ReL,  1896,  6-13^  16.  See  also 
For.  Rel.,  1900.  30. 
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emigration  prior  to  the  year  when  liability  to  8ervice  arises  or  before 
conscription,   carries  exemption,   under  the   treaties,    from   penalties 
for  non-fulfillment  of  military  duty,^    When,  however,  the  enugratian 
was  due  solel}'  to  a  desire  to  evade  military  duty,  the  United  ^ta^^H 
has  often  yielded  to  the  asserted  right  of  the  native  state  to  expd  dP 
emigrated  person  should  he  undertiike  to  settle  in  his  native  home 
as  a  naturahzed  American  citizen,  free  from  the  obligation  of  militaiy 
service,^     It  is  usually  provided,  at  least  in  the  Baneroft   treaties, 
that  the  emigrant  is  not  punishable  for  the  act  of  emigration  itseit^ 
although,  apart  from  treaty,  a  state  has  clearly  the  right  to  regulati^ 
under  penalty,  the  emigration  of  its  subjects  and  to  punish  its  nationab 
for  evasion  of  militar>^  ser\'ice»    The  treaties  also  pro\nde  for  the 
plication  of  the  customary  statutes  of  limitation  to  punishable  oBi 
and  the  United  States  has  generally  been  successful  under  these  stat- 
utes of  limitation  in  securing  a  remission  of  penalty  or  liability  for 
the  naturalized  citizen.^ 

hi  the  case  of  int^emational  claims,  the  rule  uniformly  adopted 
is  that  American  naturalization  cannot  serve  to  nationaUze  a  claim 
which  arose  prior  to  the  date  of  naturaUzation  of  its  owner.  In  other 
words,  a  claim  must  be  national  in  origin  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  pre»> 
entation./*  A  passage  from  an  instruction  of  Secretary  of  State  Fish 
may  here  be  aptly  quoted :  **  In  granting  the  high  privilege  of  its  cii 
ship,  the  United  States  does  not  assume  the  defense  of  obligatioDS 
curred  by  the  party  to  whom  it  accords  its  citizenship  prior  to  his  acquiat- 
tion  of  that  right,  nor  does  it  assume  to  become  his  attorney  for  thf? 
prosecution  of  claims  originating  prior  to  the  citizenship  of  the  claimant/** 


he  M^^ 


§  236.  Protection  of  Naturalized  Citizen  in  Native  Country. 

It  has  already  Ijeen  observeit  ^  that  the  statutes  of  the  United  Stat 

'  For.  Rel,,  1889,  25,  35. 

•  Supra^  p,  53. 

•  Moore^B  Dig.  Ill,  {  403. 

•  Ryder  (U.  S.)  p,  Chincfle  ittdetniiity,  treaty  of  Nov.  8,  1858,  Moore's  Afb.  aSSflL 
Claims  before  Spanish  conimiflsion  of  Feb.  12»  1871,  ibid,  2i37;  Abbiatti  (U.  S.)  ». 
Vene-aupla,  Dec.  5,  1S85,  ^id,  2;M8;  Medina  (U.  S.)  t».  Coata  Rica,  July  2. 1860,  tM. 
2483.    See  also  in/ra,  i  306. 

•  Mr.  Fidi,  Sec^y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Davis,  Nov.  24,  1874.  Moore'a  Dig.  Ill,  429.  _ 
^  Supra,  p.  460. 
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require  and  provide  that  naturalized  citizens  and  native  citizens  shall 
be  equally  protected  abroad.^  The  United  States  is  often,  however, 
unable  to  enforce  this  statutory  obligation  of  equal  protection  to  both 
classes  of  citizens  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  several  countries,  e,  g,, 
Russia,  Turkey  and  Greece  prohibit  expatriation,  and  either  punish 
the  subject,  upon  his  return,  for  having  acquired  foreign  naturaliza- 
tion, or  decline  to  recognize  his  foreign  citizenship.  Upon  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  he  is  treated  as  a  native,  and  the  United  States 
is  not  in  a  position  to  enforce  rights  growing  out  of  his  American  nat- 
uralization. Other  countries,  e.  ^.,  Switzerland  and  France,  predicate 
the  recognition  of  a  change  of  allegiance  upon  compliance  with  certain 
formalities  for  abjuring  original  allegiance,  in  the  absence  of  which 
the  foreign  naturalization  of  the  subject  has  no  effect  in  his  native 
<^untiy  or  only  such  effect  as  his  native  country  is  willing  to  concede. 
Less  than  half  the  countries  of  Europe  have  concluded  naturalization 
treaties  with  the  United  States. 

Although  the  naturalization  treaties  have  done  much  to  remove 
^^culties  and  controversies  with  the  countries  with  which  they  have 
^n  concluded,  as  to  the  status  of  the  naturalized  citizen  with  respect 
^  his  new  and  his  former  country,  the  protection  to  be  extended  to  him 
^  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.    Again,  with  respect  to  certain 
pJ^ases  of  persons  excluded  from  various  countries,  such  as  Chinese 
^  some  of  the  Latin-American  countries  and  Syrians  in  Haiti,  their 
^^bsequent  American  naturalization  has  not  served  to  exempt  them 
*ix>m  the  application  of  the  local  exclusion  law.^    So  also,  the  pre- 
sumption of  expatriation  by  residence  abroad  arises  more   quickly 
Against  a  naturalized  than  against  a  native  citizen.^ 

These  examples  will  serve  to  indicate  the  limitations  upon  the  ob- 
ligation of  equal  protection  and  upon  its  execution  and  enforcement. 
At  most,  it  must  be  understood  as  the  duty  to  extend  the  same 

»  R.  S.,  §  2000;  9  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  (1869),  360;  14  ibid,  (1873),  295;  Morse  on  Citizen- 
ship, §  134;  Wise,  John  S.,  American  citizenship,  261;  £.  P.  Wheeler  in  3  A.  J.  I.  L. 
(1909),  882.  The  American  passport,  171;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gushing, 
May  22,  1876,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  622. 

>  For.  ReL,  1909,  242-245,  quoting  Sol.  Op.  March  5,  1909.  As  to  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  who  are  British  subjects,  see  20  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  729. 

*Ir^ra,i330. 
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measure  of  protection,  whenever  possible,  to  the  native  and  to  the  , 
naturalized  citizen,* 

The  United  States  has  always  recognized  the  apparent  irreconeilalyilit 
of  the  conflict  of  laws  in  cases  where  a  naturalized  citizen,  originally 
the  subject  of  a  country  which  prohibits  expatriation,  returns  volun- 
tarily to  his  native  country.    The  view  of  this  government  fatt 
that  the  effect  of  American  naturalization  is  in  no  wise  depend 
upon  or  affected  by  the  law  of  the  alien's  former  country  and  his  riglll 
are  eflfectively  respectetl  in  the  United  States  and  protected  in  &  third ' 
countr>'«    Should  he,  howeverj  return  to  his  native  countr>%  the  United 
States,  w^hiie  asserting  that  the  validity  of  his  naturalization 
he  questioned  except  by  an  allegation  of  fraud  in  its  procurement,' 
nevertheless  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  of 
naturahzation,  its  validity  may  not  be  practically  enforceable 
a  counterclaim  of  his  native  country,  based  upon  the  ground  thall 
under  its  law  he  has  not  lost  his  original  allegiance*^    It  is  clear  thfti  < 
until  the  freedom  of  expatriation  is  universally  recognized  such  con- 
fiicts  will  occasionally  occur.      It  seems  true,  also,  notwithstanding  < 
the  contentions  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  unlawfuln^s  af  punfab- 
ing  a  person  for  becoming  an  American  citizen,  as  is  the  law  and  prao* 
tire  of  Russia,  that  io  the  absence  of  consent  or  treaty,  naturalization  ■ 
abroad  has  within  the  limits  of  the  country  of  origin  no  other  effect 
than  the  government  of  that  countrj^  chooses  voluntarily  to  concede- 

1  The  United  Stales  issues  the  same  form  of  paasport  to  all  dtixena  of  ihi*  IT.  8, 
(not  special  ofReials)  whether  native  or  oaturalixod.  Many  other  oountrieB  make  a 
distlnctton  m  msuing  passporta.  The  AiDerican  paasport,  173.  During  the  oonim 
of  the  present  Etiropeari  War^  the  Department  of  State  has  all  but  refused  to  mim 
passports  to  nataralizc'd  citizens,  natives  of  the  belligerent  eountries,  the  object  I 
to  avoid,  so  far  as  possible,  diplomatic  fx>ntroveraies  with  their  former  ooutitMi^  or ' 
conceivably  with  enemy  countries. 

'  This  is  the  practice  with  Russia,  Turkey  and  Petma.   9  Op.  Att'jr  G«i,  2SA;  Piar. ^ 

Rel.,  1893,  498-501,  M<xin*^fl  Dig.  lU,  7HO-78L    But  in  many  caam  where  tmianMmdi 
American  citSsscns  have  been  imprisoned  upon  their  return  to  Turkey  and 
their  native  lands,  the  good  oPBces  of  the  diplomatic  reprcflcntative  of  fhf  CTnlli 
States  have  been  succcssfiil  in  obtaining  their  release.     Wheatoii*«  often 
statement  in  1S40  to  a  naturatijsed  citizen  of  Pmssiaii  cmgin^  that  on  hia  i 
PruaAa»  hia  "native  domicil  and  national  character  revert'*  was  conl 
m  Att'y  G«n.  Black  in  IH59  (9  Op.  Att'y  Gen.  359  et  «fv  ).    Congre^i,  in  the  Act  ^ 

H  1868,  by  providing  for  the  equality  of  native  and  naturalijted  citizena,  sup 

I  Mr.  Black's  opinion.    U.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  9-10. 
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Some  of  the  states  of  Europe  have  avoided  the  controversies  grow- 
ing out  of  conflicting  claims  to  allegiance  by  requiring  from  the  appli- 
cant for  naturalization  proof  that  his  change  of  allegiance  is  permitted 
by  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  is  then  a  dependent.     Great  Britain 
recognized  this  principle  in  its  Naturalization  Act  of  1870  by  providing 
tfaat  the  naturalization  of  an  alien  shall  be  without  force  and  effect 
^ould  he  return  to  the  country  of  his  original  alliance   unless  by 
the  laws  thereof  or  by  treaty  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain 
hia  change  of  status  is  recognized.^ 

The  foreign-bom  son  of  a  naturalized  American  citizen  who  returns 

^  his  native  country,  is  required,  in  order  to  have  the  protection  of 

^l^c  United  States,  not  merely  to .  elect  American  citizenship  upon 

''^aching  his  majority,  but  to  carry  out  his  intention  by  taking  measures 

^O  come  to  the  United  States  and  make  it  his  permanent  abode.^ 

§  236.  Relations  with  Different  Countries. 

It  will  now  be  appropriate  to  enter  upon  a  more  detailed  discussion 
^f  the  position  of  the  naturalized  American  citizen  upon  his  return 
t.0  the  foreign  country  to  which  he  originally  may  have  owed  allegiance. 
Inasmuch  as  the  enforceability  of  the  statutory  obligation  of  protec- 
tion depends  so  largely  upon  the  municipal  law  of  his  native  country, 
which  may  not  recognize  his  foreign  naturalization  or  recognize  it 
only  upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions,  it  is  important  to  study 
the  question  in  its  relation  to  the  different  countries  in  which  it  has 
arisen.    For  our  present  purpose,  these  countries  may  be  divided  into: 

» 33  Vict.,  cb.  14,  §  7.  See  F.  B.  Edwards  in  30  Law  Quar.  Rev.  (1914),  436-447. 
This  limitation  upon  the  protection  of  a  naturalized  British  subject  has,  until  recently, 
been  endorsed  upon  British  passports.  Supra,  p.  461,  and  Sen.  Doc.  83,  54th  Cong., 
Ist  seas.,  2-3;  Report  of  Sec^  of  State  Olney,  Jan.  16, 1896,  also  printed  in  For.  Rel, 
1895,  II,  147  et  seq.,  For.  Rel.,  1893, 683,  For.  Rel.,  1900, 27.  Nor  can  he  claim  British 
protection  against  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  his  native  country,  should  he  return  to 
it.  Webster,  P.,  Citizenship,  pp.  9,  58.  Under  Palmerston's  circular  of  Jan.  8,  1851, 
British  protection  of  naturalized  subjects  was  even  more  limited.  Cockbum,  Nation- 
ality, 114,  115;  British  instructions  printed  m  For.  Rel.,  1873,  II,  1337,  1342.  In  the 
recent  British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  1914,  this  qualification  has  been 
dropped.  Part  II,  §  3  (1),  so  that  the  British  law  now  is  probably  similar  to  that 

of  the  United  States. 
« Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Straus,  Sept.  30,  1887,  For.  Rel.,  1887,  1131. 

See  infra,  ii270,  271. 
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(a),  those  which  practically  proliil>it  absolutely  the  expatriation 
their  subjects  and  consequeBtly  decline  to  recognize  foreign  naturalize* 
tion;  (b),  those  which,  while  admitting  the  right  of  voluntarj^  ejqjatri** 
tion,  subject  it  to  various  restrictions  and  conditions  and  recogjoiiOi 
a  change  of  allegiance  only  upon  a  satisfactory^  compliance  with  fop» 
malitiea  or  obligations  impose<l  by  the  native  state — usually  obtaining 
preliminary  authorization  or  the  performance  of  military  service; 
and  (c),  those  which  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  have  recognijcod 
the  validity  of  American  naturalization  and  define  the  status  of  a 
naturalized  citizen  upon  return  to  his  native  country.* 


howereTi 


§  237»  (A)  Cotmtries  Which  Deny  the  Right  of  Voluntary  Expatriatioo* 
Within  the  first  class  of  countries,  those  which  prohibit  the  ex-; 
patriation  of  their  subjects  without  imperial  consent — which, 
is  practically  never  granted — are  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  on 
Greece. 

Subjects  of  these  countries  when  naturalized  in  the  United  St 
may  be  regarded  as  endowed  with  dual  nationality,  the  oou 
of  nativity  and  of  naturalization  each  claiming  the  jierson's  all 
but  eiich  incapable  of  enforcing  its  own  law  of  citizenship  within  tbtl 
jurisdiction  of  the  other*  Technically  speaking,  the  Unit^Mi  Stated: 
denies  the  dual  nationality  of  such  persons,  for  the  doc^trinc  of  \'ol- 
untary  expatriation  is  inconsistent  with  the  continuation  of  the  original* 
nationahty  of  the  naturalized  person.  Under  Russian  law,  a  Russiaal 
subject  who  becomes  naturalized  abroad  without  imperial  con 
is  deemed  to  have  committed  an  offense  for  which  he  is  Uahle  to 
and  punishment  if  he  returns  without  previously  obtaiDing  the 
nuBsion  of  the  Russian  government.^    The  via6  of  the  Russian 

^  Thc^  attUudeB  of  foreign  govemnients  with  regard  to  the  Dftture  and  dti 
of  the  rektioQship  between  a  citizen  and  hiii  govenitQeni  nmy  be  grouped 
six  types,  lis  st't  forth  in  H.  Doc,  326,  59th  Cong^^  2d  aeos,,  13» 

'  Dcpt.  of  8ut^»  circular  notice  Jan.  9,  1914.    Noti<3e  to  Americsa  dt&MDi 
mibjecta  of  Rubbia  who  oou  template  returning  to  that  eouniry.     SitniUr 
for  other  countries  will  be  cited  here^ter  under  their  date  and  the  name  ol  th^  i 
try.    In  the  volume  of  Foreign  Rt^utions  for  191)1,  the  Dt'purtnient  of  Hiatc  puh 
a  seriofl  of  dreular  notices  giving  a  :jnmm&r>'  account  of  the  liahiUtyp  in  ittcb  J 
taut  country  of  Europe,  of  ciaturalized  citizens  of  the  United  tStatm  under  i 
and  escpatriation  lawa  of  their  native  country.    In  tnost  inntjiniyi^ 
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Upon  the  passport,  of  a  returning  naturalized  American  citizen  does 
not  appear  to  constitute  permission  to  enter  Russia  as  an  American 
citizen.^ 

Under  a  Turkish  law  of  January  19,  1869  (6  Cheval,  1285),  foreign 
naturatization  without  governmental  consent,  is  prohibited,  and  the 
Ottoman  subject  naturalized  abroad  is  forbidden  to  return  to  Turkish 
territory  under  penalty  of  arrest  and  imprisonment  or  expulsion,^ 
In  practice,  the  arrest  or  detention  is  confined  to  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  deportation  of  the  individual^  and  the  punitive 
feature  is  not  enforced.  As  the  expulsion  is  based  upon  the  ground 
that  the  presence  of  such  an  indi\idtial  is  deemed  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interest,  the  United  States  has  not  opposed  its  enforcement. 

Both  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  United  States  has  re- 
monstrated vigorously  against  the  arrest  of  or  crmiinal  proceedings 
against  former  subjects  of  these  countries  on  the  ground  of  their  having 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  without  imperial  permission.^ 
In  Russia,  the  American  protests  have  met  with  little  success,  although 
in  several  cases,  the  good  offices  of  the  American  *\mbassador  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  a  release  from  imprisonment.    An  Amer- 


have  been  superseded  by  later  notices,  as  rited  below.  The  penalty  in  Russia  for 
such  foreign  naturaliaation  ia  loss  of  civil  rights  and  perpetual  banishment,  or  ejcile 
to  Siberia,  Section  325  of  the  Penal  Code,  For.  Rel,  lSi)5,  11,  1105,  1113.  See  also 
Moore^aDig.  III.  §453. 

*  Case  of  Anton  Yablkowaki.  Mr.  Pdrce,  charg<6,  to  Mr.  Oiney,  October  16,  1895, 
For.  Rel,  181J5,  II,  1103. 

«  Dcpt,  of  State  circular,  Feb,  29,  1912,  Tiu-kcy.  Mr.  VM  to  MavToyeiu  Bey, 
Nov,  2S,  1893,  For.  KcL,  1893,  715,  On  return  of  a  ntitiinilized  citisen^  formerly 
a  Turkish  subject,  to  Turkey,  his  American  citizenship  ia  ignored,  and  should  he 
seek  to  cure  the  matter  by  disking  pennission  to  be  naturalized  abroad,  consent  is 
coupled  with  the  condition  of  non-rc;turn  to  Turkey.  Mr»  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State*  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  July  17,  1902,  For.  Hcl.,  1902,  910.  See  ateo  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  8|  459- 
463. 

*  Russia,  Mr.  Obey  to  Mr.  Peirce,  Nov.  4,  1895,  For.  ReL,  1895,  II,  1107-1108; 
The  American  passport,  144;  Ginzb^g's  case,  For.  Rel,  1895,  II,  1081-1096;  Lip- 
8zyc*8  caae,  For.  Rel.,  1887,  943-965;  ibid,  1888,  1399;  MtlUer'B  fsaae,  For.  Rel.,  1885, 
658-672. 

Tiirkey,  Report  of  Sec'y  of  State  OIney,  Hen.  I>oc.  83,  54th  Cong.,  Ist  sess,,  3  p.; 
For.  Rci,  1895,  II,  1471-1473;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec^  of  State  to  Mr.  Garabedyan,  Feb.  19, 
190«3,  For.  ReL,  1900,  938-940.  See  abo  For.  Rel.,  1893,  1894  and  1896.  under 
Turkey. 
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ican  citizen »  formerly  a  subject  of  Russia,  who  returns  to  that  couutiy 
places  himself  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  Russian  law,  [n 
Turkey,  that  government's  claim  to  treat  the  returned  individual 
as  a  Turkish  subject  or  to  punish  him  for  the  ofiFense  of  unpermitted 
naturalization  abroad,  is  not  pressed,  and  expulsion  is  usually  the 
utmost  penalty  imposed. 

No  attempt  is  made  by  the  United  States  in  these  or  in  any 
coiintries  to  exempt  naturalized  citizens  from  penalties  for  offe 
committed  prior  to  their  emigration  to  the  United  States. 


\y  tne 
oth^^ 


§  238.  (B)  Countries  Which  Recognize  Foreign  Naturalization  Upon 
Condition  Only. 

A  second  category  of  countries,  closely  related  to  the  first  cla«, 
predicate  the  recognition  of  the  American  citizenship  of  one  of  their 
subjects  upon  the  completed  performance  of  certain  obligations  to 
his  native  state,  usually  the  fulfillment  of  his  military  service,  or  upon 
a  grant  of  preliminar>'  consent  to  a  change  of  nationality,  which  is 
usually  withheld  until  military  service  is  performed.  With  many 
variations  in  their  requirements,  this  class  of  countries  may  be  considered 
to  include  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  The  Netherlands,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, Greece  (on  occasion)  and  Persia,  The  Unit^  States  has  not 
concluded  naturalization  treaties  with  the  countries  in  either  of  the 
two  classes  named. 

These  countries  either  do  not  permit  a  renunciation  of  their  citizen* 
ship,  without  consent,  during  military  age  *  (17  to  40,  20  to  40  or  45 

*  This  ia  a  qualified  denial  of  the  riRht  of  expatriatioo.  France,  Circular,  Feh*  10, 
1914  and  Mr,  Vignaud's  report  to  Sec*y  of  Statt!  Sherman,  August  2,  1897,  For.  Rd., 
1897,  141  et  8fq,  Case  of  Ernile  Robin,  For;  Rel.,  l«X)l.  156^157;  caae  of  Reoe  Dubue^ 
For*  Rel*r  lino«  514.  SwUzerlaml  requires  a  specific  renunctation  of  Bwtw  alli^giaooo 
and  aoeeptance  thereof  bv  ^wistt  uuthoniieB  b&  a  condition  of  rccognixing  tlu»  foreigpa 
natimilization  of  a  Switzor,  Without  auch  acceptancep  it  is  not  recoKni^ed  and  Bwia 
citiseniihip  descends  from  generation  to  generation.  Circular  of  Jan.  S,  1001,  Wire  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  renunciation  and  aeceptoJice  are  mere  formalitifv,  Svilao^ 
land  would  have  to  be  placed  in  the  backward  class  of  Russia  and  Turk«y.  On  9wiii 
law  and  practice,  Bee  \foore'j;  Dig.  Ill,  {f  456-IJi8.  BtdQaria  and  Qnme^  pfoclaiai  the 
principle  stated  in  the  text,  but  the  practice  \a  not  uniform.  In  the  case  of  Greece,  tin* 
I 'nited  Statc«  has  on  several  occasions  secxired  release  from  service  for  a  naturmliMd 
citizen  of  Greek  origin,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  }  444.  In  the  case  of  Bulgaria  and  Qraeo^ 
American  naturalised  citizens  of  Bulgarian  or  Greek  ofgin,  are  advised  la  lifrUM 
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generally,  although  it  varies  from  countrj'  to  countr>'),  or  else  coosider 
(oreign  naturalization  no  bar  to  liability  to  railitary  service.^  A  re- 
turQing  American  citizen,  naturalized  without  consent,  who  has  failed 
to  respond  t-o  the  notice  calling  him  to  military  service,  or  who  has 
merely  not  performed  his  militarj^  duties,  is  liable  either  to  arrest  and 
trial  and  the  compulsory  performance  of  the  service,  as  in  France,* 
Italy,^  the  Netherlands,*  Servia,^  and  Greece,^  or  to  the  payment 
of  ao  annual  ta^,  as  in  Switzerland^ 


their  status  before  their  return  to  those  countries.    The  Department  of  State  does  not, 

^wevtT»  act  as  the  intermediary.    Bulgaria,  Circular,  Jan.  20,  1910.    Greece,  Cir^ 

•^^lar,  Jao,  31,  190L    Senna  does  not  recognize  a  change  of  nationality,  without 

'5<wweiit,  until  the  subject  has  performed  bis  riiilitary  obligations.    Circular,  April  11, 

^910,   Roumaniu  appears  to  molest  only  those  who  infringed  Roumanian  law  before 

Migrating.    Circular,  Dec.  IS,  1913.    Persia  does  not  grant  permission  to  a  Persian 

^^bject  to  be  naturalized  abroad,  if  he  is  under  charge  for  a  crime  committed  in 

.  ^J^,  or  18  a  fugitive  from  justicCt  or  a  deserter  from  the  Persian  army,  or  is  in  debt 

^  Pereift,  or  fled  to  avoid  pecuniary  obligations.    Persian  law  resembles  that  of  Tur- 

**y  in  that  unauthorized  foreign  naturalization  involves  a  prohibition  to  reifnter 

'^CRrian  territory.    If  such  a  Persian  subject  had  any  property  in  Persia  he  ia  ordered 

^^  sell  or  dispose  of  it    Circular,  May  19,  1914. 

^  iiaiy.  Circular,  Dec.  19,  1913,  Moore*8  Dig.,  §446.  Ndheriands,  Circular,  Ati* 
***«t  30»  1901  and  Moore's  nig.  Ill,  §  448.  The  former  Dutch  subject  may,  however, 
^oid  service  by  having  his  name  removed  from  the  military  register  or  by  becoming 
^  American  citizen  prior  to  August  31  of  the  ciUendar  year  in  which  he  reaches  the 
^<?^  of  19.  He  is  advised  to  ascertain  his  status  before  returning.  Ab  to  France, 
vjf^^ce,  Bulgaria.  S*!rvia  and  Switzerland,  see  preceding  note. 

*  He  is  liable  to  both  in  France.  Dept.  of  State  circular,  Feb.  10, 1914.  There  is  a 
^H^e  range  of  liabihty. 

*  Between  the  ages  of  16  and  32,  the  Italian  la  liable  to  arrest  and  forced  military 
®ei-vioe.  If  returning  when  under  10,  he  is  not  molested.  If  over  32^  he  h  liable  to 
^■^rvioe  only  in  the  Territorial  Reserve  Army.  Exemption  from  punishtnent  for  past 
'^lilure  to  ap|>ear  is  contingent  upon  compliance  with  certain  formalities,  which  may 
^^  performed  at  an  Italian  Embassy  or  consulate.  Circular  of  Dec.  19,  1913;  Moore's 
CHg,  III,  {  446. 

*  In  the  Netherlands,  he  is  liable  to  be  treated  (1)  as  a  deserter,  if  he  did  not  re- 
spond to  the  summons  for  service,  or  (2)  to  be  enliated  if  he  ia  under  forty.  Circular 
^f  August  30,  1901. 

*  He  may  be  subject  to  molestation,  for  his  UDauthorized  naturalization  is  not 
.  in  Scrvia.    Circular  of  April  11,  1910. 

I  •  He  may  be  arrested  in  Greece.   CirculaJ*  of  Jan.  31,  1901.    The  practice  of  the 
:  Govemraent  ia  not  uniform . 
^  Whether  he  resides  in  Switzerland  or  not.    On  default,  he  ia  liable  to  punishmenti 
if  be  returns  to  Switzerland.    Circular  of  Jan.  8,  190L 
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As  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  United  States  is  unable 
to  make  effective  its  legal  claim  to  the  citizenship  and  exemption 
from  militar>'  service  of  persons,  natives  of  the  countries  mentioned 
in  this  second  group,  when  they  voluntarily  return  to  their  native 
country'  and  place  themselves  within  it^s  juriscHction,  NevertJielcaB, 
UfMjn  proof  of  American  naturalization,  the  Secretary  of  State  abnoei 
uniformly  instructs  the  diplomatic  ofRcers  of  the  United  States  to  inl 
vene  in  behalf  of  such  pcrs*ms  to  relieve  them  of  duties  incoi 
with  American  citizcBsliip.  At  times,  these  representations  have  sue- 
ceeded  in  securing  for  these  naturalized  citizens  a  consideralile  measure 
of  reUef  from  obligations  and  incidental  penalties  growing  out  of  their 
former  allegiance.  In  the  aljsence  of  treaty,  however,  compliance 
with  such  requests  by  foreign  govcmmenta  rests  upon  comity. 

Under  the  head  of  dual  nationality »  we  shall  discuss  the 
American-bom  mjns  of  the  nationals  of  countries  which,  like  Fi 
Italt/f  Switzerland  and  other  countries,  adopt  the  principle  of  ju$ 
sanguinis  and  claim  the  allegiance  and  the  obligation  to  perform 
militar}^  ser\'ice  of  the  foreign-bom  sons  of  their  nationals — ^Fnui(^, 
Svsitzerland,  and  other  non-treaty  countries,  regardless  of  the  nat^ 
zation  of  the  father.* 


case] 


§  239.  (C)  Countries  Which  Have  Concluded  Naturalization  Treaties 
with  the  United  States. 
A  third  category  of  countries  embraces  those  which,  while  following 
the  principles  of  the  second  class  in  their  claims  to  military 
have  limited  their  right  to  the  services  of  their  expatriated  citiieiial 
certain  naturalization  treaties.  These  countries  recognize  the 
of  voluntary"  expatriation.  The  first  of  these  naturalization 
were  the  Bancroft  treaties,  concluded  in  1808  with  the  North 
Confederation,  Bavaria,  Baden,  WUrtemberg  and  Hease.'  Thcjr 
were  followed  by  treaties  with  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  Sweden  Bud 
Norway,  Austria-Hungary  and  Denmark*^     In   1872  a  trea^  wttJi 


» Infra,  p.  58L 

*  These  trctitises  may  be  found  in  v.  15  and  16,  Stat.  L.,  in  the  Appeodtx  to  Van 
Dyne,  Naturalization,  and  in  M alloy's  Treaties,  1010-1013. 

*  These  treaties  were  concluded  between  1868  and  1872  and  may  be  fomid  io 
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Ecuador  was  concluded,*  and  in  1902  one  with  Haiti.  The  ki^t  European 
state  to  conclude  a  treaty  was  Portugal  in  19G8.  Following  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Pan-American  convention  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Aug,  13, 
1906/-  the  United  States  concluded  naturalization  treaties  with  Peru 
(1[>07)|  with  Honduras,  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Uruguay  and  Brazil 
(1908)  and  with  Costa  Rica  (1911). 

There  are  two  guidmg  principles  in  these  treaties  aside  from  the 
important  stipulation  recognizing  the  change  of  all^iance  of  a  subject 
naturalized  in  the  other  country.  These  are  the  continued  liabihty 
to  punishment  in  the  native  state  for  ofifenses  committed  prior  to  emi- 
gration and  the  presumption  of  loss  of  citizenship  by  two  years'  con- 
tinued residence  in  the  country  of  orip;in.  This  latter  principle,  first 
expressed  in  the  Bancroft  treaties  of  1868,  has  been  finally  incorporated 
into  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  §  2. 

In  practicaliy  all  the  treaties,  except  the  one  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  recent  ones  with  the  Latin-American  countries,  naturalizar 
tion  and  five  years'  residence  in  the  United  States  are  retjuired  as  con- 
ditions necessary  to  the  recognition  of  a  change  of  allegiance.  In 
the  remaining  treaties,  voluntary  naturalization  alone  is  a  sufficient 
basis  for  such  recognition. 

By  the  naturalization  treaties^  these  countries  recognize  the  Amer- 
ican naturalization  of  their  former  nationals^  subject,  in  ease  of  the 
emigrant's  return  to  his  old  country^,  to  his  punishment  for  offenses 
committjed  prior  to  emigration,^  particularly  the  evasion  of  an  exist- 
ing or  accrued  hability  to  military  service.  But  he  is  protected  against 
the  exaction  of  what  at  the  time  of  emigration  was  merely  a  future 
liability  to  serve.  ^ 

The  classes  of  offenses  arising  out  of  emigration,  under  the  military 
laws  of  the  continental  countries,  for  which  a  naturalized  American  citi- 


V,  16  and  17,  Stat,  L.  and  in  other  sources  above  mentioned.    A  treaty  of  1868  with 
Mexico  was  denounced  by  Mexcio  in  1882, 

^  This  treaty  was  abrogalc-d  by  the  government  of  Ecuador,  August  25,  1892. 

*  Con%'fntion  bctwet^n  the  l).  S.  and  other  powers.    Status  of  natumUised  citis^enBy 
ngned  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  August  13,  1906.    Treaty  series,  No.  575. 

*  Unless  the  right  t-o  punish  has  been  lost  by  lapse  of  time  as  providofl  by  law. 
The  treaties  generally  provide  that  the  act  of  emigration  itself  m  not  puniabable. 

*  Westlake,  op.  cU.,  I»  23L 
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zen  may,  upon  his  return  to  his  native  country,  be  arrested  and  punished, 
are  set  out  in  the  law  of  Austria- Hungary  as  follows:  (1)  If  he  was  ac- 
cepted and  enrolled  as  a  recruit  in  the  army  before  the  date  of  emigration, 
although  he  had  not  been  put  in  service;  (2)  if  he  was  a  soldier  when  he 
emigrated,  either  in  active  service  or  on  leave  of  absence;  (3)  if  he  was 
summoned  by  notice  or  by  proclamation  before  his  emigration  to  serve  in 
the  reser\^e  or  militia  and  failed  to  obey  the  call;  (4)  if  he  emigrated  after 
war  had  broken  out.'  The  penalty  for  such  violation  of  the  law  is 
either  fine,  imprisonment  or  the  compulsory  accomplishment  of  the 
defaulted  military  service,  sometimes  for  an  additional  period  as  a 
penalty.    The  law  varies  from  country  to  country.^ 


§  240.  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

With  regard  to  Germany,  the  naturalization  treaties  have  received 
an  interpretation  which  warrants  special  notice.  The  treaties  with 
the  German  States,  with  the  exception  of  that  with  Baden,  provide 
that  a  renewal  of  residence  in  the  native  countrj'  without  the  intent 
to  return  to  the  United  States  shall  be  construed  as  a  renunciation 
of  American  naturahzation,  and  that  this  intent  not  to  return  may 
be  held  to  exist  when  the  residence  exceeds  two  years  in  duration. 
The  German  authorities  have  construed  this  renunciation  as  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  a  reacquisition  of  German  nationality,*  and  have 

*  Circular  notice,  Austria-Hungary,  May  15,  1912,  For.  ReL,  1910,  p.  70;  Belgium, 
Oct.  14,  1913;  l>eninark,  April  29,  1913;  Gcramny,  March  3,  1913;  Norway,  Feb.  9» 
1901 ;  SwedcQ,  Feb.  9,  1901;  Portugal,  July  18,  1910.  The  miLitar>-  law  varies  from 
country  to  countr>'  but  the  general  offenses  of  the  Auatfo-HungariaQ  law  are  t}rpical 
,of  moat  European  countries. 

'  The  Circular  notices  issued  by  ttie  Dept,  of  State  for  each  of  the  important 
countries  requiring  miUtar>'  service  present  in  brief  form  the  scope  of  the  obligation 
to  military  service^  the  puni^shable  offeosee  and  in  a  general  way,  the  penalties  in- 
volved, and  the  efTeet  of  the  natiu-alization  treaty,  if  any,  between  the  U.  S.  and  the 
country  in  question.  Diplomatic  corresjpondence  relating  to  the  operation  of  the 
naturalization  treatieis  with  the  more  important  countries  with  which  they  have 
been  eoncluded  may  be  found  in  Moore's  Dig*  HI,  §|  390-399. 

•With  the  exception  of  Bavaria.  The  treaty  with  Bavaria  expreasly  provides 
that  by  renewal  of  native  residence  the  individual  does  not  recover  his  native  citizen- 
ship. The  German  authorities,  at  leasts  have  elaimed  that  it  subjected  the  person 
who  had  thus  resumed  his  native  residence  for  two  years  to  the  obUgations  of  military 
service,  although  they  admitted  that  legally  he  had  not  become  repatriated  in  Gep- 
many.    For.  Rei,,  1885,  393,  399,  417. 
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even  made  this  eonstructioii  applicable  to  the  minor  children  of  re- 
turned naturalizotl  citizens  who  resided  in  Germany  over  two  years» 
notwithstanding  the  birth  of  such  children  in  the  United  States.  When 
such  minor  children  reached  the  military  age,  they  were  called  upon 
to  perform  military  service.  As  this  gave  rise  to  vigorous  remonstrance 
by  the  United  States,  which  waa  not  successful  in  affording  relief  hi 
all  cases,  Germany,  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  unpleasant  situation 
which  developed,  adopted  the  expedient  of  expeUing  such  minor  chil- 
dren from  the  country,  instead  of  requiring  military  service. 

Again,  while  the  treaties  insure  the  immunity  from  military  service 
of  naturalized  citizens  of  German  origin  who  emigrated  before  they 
were  seventeen  years  old,  the  German  government,  nevertheless, 
claims  and  exercises  the  right  of  expelling  such  persons  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  they  left  Germany  in  order  to  evade  miUtary  service, 
and  that  their  permanent  residence  in  Germany  is  contrary  to  the 
pubUc  w^elfare.  The  United  States  has  misuccessfully  remonstrated 
against  this  practiee  of  expulsion.^ 

Inasmuch  as  Alsace-Lorraine  became  a  part  of  Germany  since  our 
naturalization  treaties  with  the  other  German  States  were  negotiated, 
American  citizens,  natives  of  that  province,  may  be  held  liable  to 
military  service  or  fine  for  evasion,  on  return,  notwithstandmg  their 
naturalization.  Such  persons  are  informed  ^  that  they  may  be  sub- 
jected to  inconvenience  and  possible  detention  by  the  German  author- 
ities if  they  return  without  having  sought  and  obtained  permission 
to  do  so  from  the  imperial  Governor  at  Strassburg.  Germany  has 
never  admitted  the  somewhat  specious  argument  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Bancroft  treaties  covered  Alsace-Lorraine  and  thus  far  a 
new  treaty  specifically  including  that  province  has  not  yet  been  nego- 
tiated.^ 

The  Austro-Hungarian  treaty  contains  no  provision  by  which  a 


*  The  diplomatic  correfspondencc  relating  to  the  practice  of  expulsion  of  naturalized 
i  frora  Germany  is  set  out  at  considerable  length  in  Moore's  Dig.  HI,  §  393. 

The  position  of  tbe  returning  Gennan  is  briefly  stated  in  the  circular  notice  of 
Marcb  29,  1912.  See  also  Webster,  P.,  Ciiisenflhip,  pp.  228-230,  and  annual  vol- 
umes  of  For.  ReL,  s.  V.  Germany. 

'Circular  notice,  March  29,  1912,  Germany* 

•  See  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  392;  For.  Rel,  1906,  648-653;  1907, 1,  611, 
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renunciation  of  American  naturalization  is  presumed  from  a  residence 
of  more  than  two  years  in  Austria-Hungary*  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  many  subjects  of  that  country,  after  obtaining  naturalizatioD 
in  the  United  States,  return  to  their  native  countr>'  intending  to  live 
there  permanently,  and  invoke  their  American  citizenship  when  called 
upon  to  fulfill  military  duty.  This  abuse  of  naturalization  papen 
induced  the  government  of  Austria-Hungary  in  1899/  in  1909,*  and 
on  other  occa^sions  to  suggest  an  amendment  or  abrogation  of  the  treaty* 
Since  1907,  there  is  less  ground  for  objections  to  the  treaty  than  thei^ 
tofore,  since  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  the  presumption  of  expatria- 
tion of  a  naturalized  citizen  arises  after  two  years'  residence  in  the 
country  of  origin.  The  United  States  has  not  objected  to  the  expul- 
sion by  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  of  naturalized  citizens  who,  by 
boasting  of  their  immunity  from  ser\ice  in  their  native  eommumtics, 
are  considered  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,^  The  United  Sta 
has,  however,  generally  demanded  that  the  '"pernicious  cha 
of  the  returning  person  should  be  affirmatively  shown  in  justificati 
of  the  extreme  resort  to  expulsion."  * 


§  241,  Renunciation  of  Naturalization- 

It  has  been  recognized  from  an  early  period  of  our  history 
naturalization  may  be  renounced  and  protection  forfeited  by 
inconsistent  with  the  ret-ention  of  American  citizenship*  Thia  fiici 
was  first  prominently  illustrated  by  the  frequency  with  which  natives 
of  other  countries  have  become  naturaUzed  here  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  to  their  homes  or  seeking  a  residence  in  third  countries  with 
the  benefit  of  American  protection*  The  Executive,  therefore,  had 
early  to  deal  with  the  case  of  persons  who  had  been  naturaUzed  in  the 
United  States,  not  with  any  real  intention  of  permanent  residence  in 
this  country,  but  for  the  purpose  of  availing  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  citizenship  while  evading  its  obhgationa  by  continuous  or 

»  For.  Rel.,  1899,  pp.  79-80. 
•  For.  Rel.,  1909,  36. 

>  MoQFe*8  Dig.  m,  §  399.    See  abo  For.  Rel,  1887,  1894  and  1900,  t.  V^.»  ^ 
Hungary,  and  gupra^  p.  53. 

«  Mr.  Hay.  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Herdliakap  July  9,  1901,  For,  Rd.,  1901,  p.  10; 
I  of  Pircsideiit  McKioley,  I>ec.  3,  1900,  For.  Rel.,  1900,  jm. 
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prolonged  residence  abroad.     Apart  from  the  provisions  in  the  few 
naturalization  treaties  that  had  been  concluded^  the  Executive  had, 
up  to  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  no  guide  by  which  to  determine  how 
great  a  period  of  foreign  residence  entailed  a  forfeiture  of  American 
Mturalization  and  protection.     The  rule  followed  was  to  estabhsh, 
ifpoaaible,  the  intent  of  the  person  to  maintain  his  American  citizen- 
ship  by  returning  to  the  United  States;  and  to  determine  this  intent 
not  merely  residence  abroad  for  a  prolonged  period  was  an  element 
^  be  considered,  but  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  residence 
^troad,  e,  g.,  whether  it  was  for  purposes  of  health,  education,  in  rep- 
lantation of  American  business  houses,  or  whether  it  indicated  a 
^'OQiplete  abandoument  of  American  citizenship,^ 

Evidence  of  the  absence  of  an  intent  to  return  to  the  United  States 

^  established  by  various  tests.    By  all  but  a  few  -  of  the  naturalization 

^'^ties  concluded  by  the  United  States,  the  reestablishment  of  resi- 

^^tice  in  the  native  country'  with  the  intent  not  to  return  to  the  United 

^t^t^  is  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  American  citizenship,  and 

^o  years'  residence  in  the  native  country  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 

^f  an  int-ent  not  to  return  to  the  United  States.    The  only  early  treaty 

**1  which  this  two  years'  re-sidence  rule  is  declared  to  raise  a  rebuttable 

l>t-esumption  of  expatriation  is  the  one  with  Ecuador,  but  the  United 

States  has  regarded  the  residence  merely  as  a  presumption,  as  a  rule 

Of  evidence,  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  treaties  in  which  the  provision 

«^  to  two  years'  residence  is  found.^    The  German  states,  however, 

Appear  to  have  considered  it  as  a  conclusive  rule,  and  declared  the 

American  citizenship  forfeited  by  mere  residence,   without  affording 

BJiy  opportunity  to  show  an  intent  to  return.     In  the  more  recent 

treaties  of  the  United  States,  which  include  treaties  with  several  of 

the  Latin-American  states,  it  has  been  expressly  declared  that  the 

*  These  questiona  will  be  oonaidered  more  fully  undcx  the  head  of  expatriation ^ 
infra f  5  324  et  seq.  For  the  practice  in  the  matter  of  renunciation  of  naturalization 
prior  to  1906,  see  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  |S  470-474. 

*  Those  with  Belgium,  Baden,  AustriapHungary  and  Great  Britain  are  the  excep- 
tions. 

*  f,  e.f  with  the  North-German  Union,  Hesse,  WUrtemberg,  Bavaria,  Deiunark, 
Norway  and  Sweden.  See  the  comparison  of  the  treaties  as  made  by  Webster,  P., 
op.  cU.j  175-176,  and  Secretary  Bayard'a  view  aa  expressed  in  an  instruction  to 
Mr.  Cox,  Nov.  28,  1885,  For.  ReL,  1885,  pp.  885,  m%. 
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presmnption  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence  to  the  contrar>-.  Mar©«j 
over,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  such  foreign  residence  does  not  repatriAiel 
the  naturalized  citizen  in  his  native  land/  but  merely  raiaos  a  pr©-^ 
sumption  that  his  American  naturaJization  has  l^een  renounced. 

In  the  case  of  all  countrieSj  in  order  to  justify  diplomatic  protection: 
or  the  issuance  of  a  passport,  it  must  be  shown  that  there  is  in  good, 
faith  an  intention  to  return  to  the  United  States,  This  has  been  th« 
rule  before  and  after  the  Act  of  1907,  Registration  is  one  of  the  beat. 
methods  of  manifesting  the  necessary  intent  to  return.  Evidence  of  thvi 
absence  of  an  intent  to  return,  prior  to  1907,  was  in  many  cases  diffi* 
cult  to  secure.  Of  course  foreign  naturalization  or  taking  pn^limiliftfy 
steps  thereto,  voluntary'  entrance  into  the  civij  or  niihtar>' 
of  another  government,  express  renunciation  or  acts  amounting  thereto 
are  clearly  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  the  absence  of  an  intent  to 
return.  Usually,  however,  the  intent  has  had  to  be  inferred  from  varioui| 
attendant  circumstances  and  in  weighing  these,  prolonged  reaickDioa^ 
abroad  has  been  perhaps  more  decisive  than  any  other  single  factor.' 

§  242.  Act  of  March  2, 1907. 

Under  the  new  rule  established  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  when 
a  naturalized  citizen  leaves  this  country  instead  of  residing  in  it,  two 
years'  residence  in  the  coimtrj^  of  his  origin  or  five  years' 
in  any  other  country  creates  a  presumption  of  renunciation 
citizenship  acquired  here,  and  unless  that  presumption  is 
by  showing  some  special  and  temporary  reason  for  the  changie 


Q   OI^J 


^  Bee,  however,  the  oonvention  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  vanouB  Ammom 
states,  Augyst  13,  1906,  which  the  United  Stat^  ratified  Jaouary  13^  10OS.  Timt^ 
series,  575.  It  ib  there  provided  that  '*  If  a  citizen,  a  native  of  any  of  the 
signinR  the  present  c^invcntion,  and  naturalized  in  another,  shaU  a^n 
residence  in  his  native  country  without  the  intention  of  retuminR  to  th^ 
in  which  he  has  been  naturalized,  he  will  be  oonsidered  as  having  riniiiiiiii>i|  'km 
origiiml  citiiojoahip,  and  as  having  renouneed  the  citiienahip  acquired  hf  Ibe 
naturalisation/'  An  account  of  the  countries  which  have  ratified  the  OottirHitioQ 
and  its  status  in  various  other  countries  is  printed  in  5  R.  D.  I,  privd  (11^11)^  473-1731  j 
See  the  Veneiuekn  law  of  May  24,  1913,  $  7. 

*  Many  cases  in  whith  km^  rcfiidenoe  abroad  has  been  held  to  create  a  proeunp- 
tioD  of  renuaciatioo  of  citizenship  may  be  foutid  in  Moore^i  Die.  Ul,  If  470^  47]t 
and  475. 
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dence,  the  obligation  of  protection  by  the  United  States  is  deemed  to  be 
ended.    The  presumption  may  be  overcome  by  showing  that  the  per- 
son concerned  is  residing  abroad  principally  as  a  representative  of 
American  trade  and  commerce,  or  that  he  is  residing  abroad  for  health 
or  education,  and  in  all  these  cases  intends  to  return  to  the  United 
States  permanently  to  reside,  or  that  he  has  been  prevented  by  some 
unforeseen  and  controlling  exigency  from  returning  and  intends  to 
^um  upon  the  removal  of  the  preventing  cause.  ^ 

The  meaning  of  the  statute  was  for  some  time  in  doubt.    It  is  now 
Agreed,  however,  that  it  is  intended  to  furnish  a  definite  rule  for  de- 
teroQiuing  when  protection  shaU  be  withdrawn  from  naturalized  citi- 
'^Hs  residing  abroad,  and  that  the  presumption  as  to  expatriation 
'^l^ch  is  raised  by  the  foreign  residence  never  becomes  conclusive, 
I^Ut  is  rebutted  by  a  voluntary  return  to  this  country  to  reside  per- 
''^^aiently.*    The  Act  for  the  first  time  supplies  a  clear  statutory  sanc- 
*Oii  for  the  withdrawal  of  protection  from  that  large  class  of  false 
^^tizens  who  acquire  American  citizenship  not  with  the  intention  to 
'^^de  in  the  United  States  and  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship,  but 
^Of  the  purpose  of  residing  abroad  and  using  their  American  naturaliza- 
tion as  a  cloak  to  escape  the  performance  of  obligations  in  their  native 
^^  other  countries. 

DOMICIL  AS  CONFERRINQ  NATIONAL  CHARACTER 

§  243.  DomicU  and  Nationality. 

It  has  been  observed  that  in  the  period  of  history  when  people  were 
principally  attached  to  the  soil,  before  nations  and  nationality  in  their 
modem  sense  became  distinct  political  and  legal  concepts,  domicil, 
or  the  permanent  home,  was  the  test  and  criterion  of  status,  civil  and 
ix)litical.^  With  the  rise  of  the  modem  state  in  Europe,  however, 
nationality  became  the  test  of  civil  and  political  status.     This  rule 

» Circular  of  April  19,  1907,  Expatriation,  pp.  2-3,  For.  Rd.,  1907, 1,  3. 

s  Goflsin's  case,  28  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  504,  For.  Rd.,  1910,  420.  Department  of  State 
drculai,  December  22, 1910.  Where  the  return  is  involuntary,  as  by  deportation  from 
abroad,  the  presumption  is  not  rd)utted.  Akulin's  case  in  Russia,  Op.  Atty.  Gen., 
July  3, 1914.  The  statute  (§  2)  is  not  retroactive,  Department  circular,  July  21, 1910. 
See  a  valuable  article  by  Richard  Floumoy,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Citizenship, 
Department  of  State,  8  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1914),  477,  481-484. 

*  Suprat  p.  24. 
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is  adopted  at  the  present  time  in  practically  all  the  countries  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  the  principle  having  received  renewed  stimulus  through 
the  Itahan  school  of  Mancini.  In  England  and  the  United  States^ 
however,  domicil  has  retained  practically  all  its  importance  as  tbe 
tent  of  the  civil  status  of  the  person^  and  nationality  or  cit 
has  become  the  test  of  political  status,^ 

Domicil  is  the  place  where  a  person  resides  as  his  permanent  home" 
with  the  fixed  intention  of  constantly  remaining  there,  to  which,  when- 
ever he  is  absent,  he  has  the  intention  of  retuming.- 

Mnch  confusion  has  arisen  as  to  the  true  relation  between  domicil 

and  national  character  Ijy  reason  of  three  different  factors:  first,  the 

occasional  expression  of  executive  opinion  to  the  effect  that  domicil 

in  the  United  States  confers  upon  the  person  domiciled  a  national 

character  as  American  and  the  right  to  American  protection — a  view 

expressed  by  Secretary  Marcy  in  the  Koszta  case — and  that  pcfina-' 

nent  residence  or  domicil   abroad   of  an  American   citizen   amoiiTtti 

to  a  voluntary'  renunciation  of  American  citizenship  and  the  rigbt 

to  diplomatic  protection,  or  indeed,  that  it  constitutes  an  act  of  ot- 

patriation;^  secondly,   the  miiversal  rule  of  American  and   Engiisb 

courts  in  matters  of  prize  law  to  the  effect  that  the  domicil  of  a  mercha&l 

in  l>elligerent  or  neutral  territory,  fixes  the  character  of  his  propt'fty 

at  sea  as  enemy  or  neutral,  regardless  of  bis  national  allegtaace;  * 

'  The  question  of  domicil  is  ulniost  entirely  within  the  aca[)c  af  the  copfliet  of 
laws;  hence  it  cannot  hp  disciisse*!  here  exrcpt  in  its  relation  to  nationiil  rhArmtter, 
Domicil  ib  fully  discussed  in  the  works  on  the  conflict  of  kw«  by  Dicey  i  AnunBO 
notes  by  J.  B.' Moore,  1S9<5;  M  EngUsh  ed.  1908),  Story  (8th  ed,.  1883),  Wbwrtaa 
f3d  cd.j  1905),  and  Minor  (1901)  and  in  tiie  works  on  private  intematiofud  lav  by 
Bar  (2d  ed.,  Gilli«[jie'8  trans.,  1892),  FwU*  (4th  ^U  1914),  PhiUimor^  (v.  4  of  bis 
Comnientaries,  3d  ed.,  18S9),  Savigny  (2d  ed.,  Guthrie'a  trans,,  1880)  anil  Wfalkke 
(5th  fxl.^  1912).  Bee  also  the  special  works  on  domicil  by  Dircy  (1870),  Phillfaoicm 
(1847),  Rimnd  (IWl),  Jacobs  ilS87),  and  Bentwich  (lOU). 

*  See  the  delinitions  of  domicil  by  Fbillimoro,  8tor>*  and  Whjirton  quot4yi  by  Mooft 
in  the  Digest  111,  813.  The  Roman  law  definition  of  domicil  wm  very  aimilAr.  8f« 
Oriohin,  Gencralizatioii  of  Roman  law,  573,  cited  by  Moree,  ap*  eii.^  9^  8«e  §ha 
Guier  ik  Daniel,  1  Binney,  349;  Medina  n.  Costa  Rica,  Moore*e  Arb.  3SS7  and  PhUb 
p,  Venezuela,  Ralston,  38,  43, 

*  The  Koazta  c^use  is  disciiBsed,  infra,  i  250    The  effect  of  proloofled 
aftiroad,  infra,  §  324  ei  «fg. 

*  Supra^  p,  110.    Thia  doctrine  of  trade  domicil  in  war  will  be  more  fully 
pnsenUy, 
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&Dd  thirdly,  the  rule  that  pennanent  residence  of  a  person  in  bellig- 
erent territory  subjects  him  and  his  property  there  situate  to  all  the 
risks  of  war.  ^ 

Influenced  largely  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  doctrines  the  argu- 
ment has  occasionally  been  made  that  in  the  interpretation  of  protocols 
of  arbitration  of  private  claims  the  term  "citizen"  or  "subject"  must 
be  understood  in  a  so-called  "larger"  sense  of  international  law,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  persons  are  "citizens"  or  "subjects"  who  by 
pernoanent  domicil  are  within  the  protection  of  the  government  under 
^Mch  they  reside,  rather  than  in  the  strict  sense  of  municipal  law  which 
^nstrues  the  term  as  meaning  absolute  citizenship  or  paramount 
^legiance  to  a  sovereign.^    Such  an  argument  has  some  support  in 
^'"tain  dicta  of  the  British  Privy  Council  passing  on  appeals  from 
*Wards  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  1814  be- 
^^een  Great  Britain  and  France,^  and  in  certain  decisions  of  English 
^tnmon-law  courts.*    The  decisions  of  prize  courts  and  other  opinions 
^  the  efifect  that  beUigerent  domicil  impresses  a  certain  national  char- 

>  Supra,  p.  251. 

»Thia  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Hale's  argument  before  the  British- American 
^^^laims  Commission  of  May  8,  1871.  His  argument  was  rejected  by  the  Conmiission. 
Barclay  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  Moore's  Arb.  2727,  Hale's  Rep.  50.  See  also  Brief  of 
tJ".  S.  Solicitor  in  case  of  Jonas  P.  Levy,  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  251,  35th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
(v.  4),  13-15.  See  also  Sec'y  Marcy's  celebrated  argument  in  Koszta's  case,  par- 
ticularly part  found  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  832. 

» In  Dnmmiond's  case,  2  Knapp  P.  C.  Rep.  295,  the  claim  of  a  British  subject 
Against  France  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  by  French  law  he  was  also  a  French 
subject.  This  case,  frequently  cited  to  support  Mr.  Hale's  argument,  is  therefore 
^ot  in  point.  In  Countess  Conway's  case  (2  Knapp  P.  C.  Rep.  364,  367),  Baron 
Parke  expressed  the  opinion,  as  dictum^  that  had  the  Countess  been  domiciled  in 
England  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  British  protection.  In  Andre's  case  (2 
Knapp  P.  C.  Rep.  365,  368),  not  fully  reported,  it  seems  that  claimant's  domicil 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  confiscation  of  her  property  in  France  entitled  her  to 
British  protection. 

*  Marryat  v.  Wilson  (1798),  8  T.  R.  (Dumford  &  East),  31,  45;  1  Bosanquet  and 
Puller,  429,  443  {dictum);  McConnell  v.  Hector  (1802),  3  B.  &  P.  113  (British  subject 
commercially  domiciled  in  enemy  territory,  held  disentitled  to  sue  in  British  courts) ; 
Tabbs  9.  Bendelack  (1802),  3  B.  &  P.  207,  note  (commercial  domicil  of  American 
citizen  in  Great  Britain  affected  him  with  character  of  British  subject);  Bell  v. 
Raid  (1813),  Maule  &  Selwyn,  726,  733  (British  subject  relieved  from  penalties  of 
illicit  trade  with  Great  Britain's  enemy,  Denmark,  by  reason  of  his  domicil  in  a 
neutral  country,  the  United  States) ;  Albretcht  v.  Sussman  (1813),  2  Ves.  &  Beam.  323. 
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acter  upon  the  property  of  the  person  so  domiciled  and  for  belligerent 
purposes  temporarily  auspends  his  paramount  allegiance  have  occa- 
sionally been  erroneously  cited  in  support  of  a  contention  that  for 
ci%al  purposes  and  in  time  of  peace  domicil  conferred  national  character.' 
The  language  of  some  decisions,  unless  understood  as  having  relation 
only  to  trade  domicil  in  time  of  war,  is  indeed  calculated  to  mislead.* 
The  misinterpreted  declarations  of  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  in  Koszta's 
case,^  to  the  effect  that  domicil  plus  a  declaration  of  intention  con- 
ferred a  right  to  American  protection,  led  the  commissioners  of  the 
American-Mexican  conunission  under  the  protocol  of  July  4,  1868 — 
until  Thornton  became  the  umpire— to  hold  that  domicil  in  the  United 
States  combined  with  a  declaration  of  intention  conferred  American 
citizenship  and  protection.'* 

§  244.  DomicE  Keither  Confers  nor  Forfeits  Citizenship. 
The  better  rule  and  the  one  which,  apart  from  the  special  matter 

of  belligerent  domicile  has  been  practically  uniformly  adopted  is  that 
domicil  neither  confers  nor  forfeits  citizenship.^  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  correct  principle,  notwithstanding  the  executive  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  the  establishment  of  a  domicil  abroad  with  the  in- 
tention of  not  returning  to  the  United  States  may  be  conBtrued  as 


*  Kent  appears  to  have  fallen  into  this  error  (1  Commentariee,  78,  79),  and  Sec'y 
Marcy  in  Koazta's  tiase  relied  largely  upon  Kent^  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  832.  Cockbum 
correctly,  it  is  believed,  conaiders  thia  position  '*  altogether  inadmiasible."  Na- 
tionality, 203,  204. 

^  E.g,,  The  Pimrro,  2  Wheat.  227,  to  the  elTect  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  a  peraon 
domiciled  in  a  country,  and  enjoying  the  protection  of  ita  sovereign  is  deemed  a 
subject  of  that  country.    See  also  the  Cf tanning  Betsey,  2  Cranch,  64. 

'Infra,  §§250/251. 

*  Jarr  &  Hurst  (U*.  S.)  r'.  Mexico,  Moore's  Arb.  2707  and  the  teases  following  \v 
Moorc*s  Arb.  Mr.  Ashton'a  brilliant,  if  somewhat  specious  argument  {ibid.  2708) 
appears  to  have  led  the  Americ^in  commissioner,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  into  the  error, 
Tbonitou  declined  to  consiider  a  declaration  of  intention  or  domicil,  singly  or  to» 
gether,  as  conferring  cltisEenship.    Wilkinson  (U.  8.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid,  2720. 

'See  Mr.  Ashton'a  able  argument  in  De  Leon  r;.  Mexico,  No.  593,  July  4,  1868, 
V.  Ill,  392-405;  IV,  50-51  paraphrastnl  in  Moore's  Arb.  2696-2706.  See  also  Adlara 
(Gt.  Brit.)  c.  U,  8.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid,  2552;  Barclay,  ibid,  2721,  2728;  Wilkinson, 
ibid,  3736.  See  also  Ijsm  Moon  Sing  v.  U.  S.  (1895),  158  U.  8.  538,  547;  Lau  Ow  Bew 
V,  U.  S.,  144  U.  S.  47, 62;  Fong  Yue  Ting  i;.  U.  S.,  149  U.  S.  698, 724,  and  ivSra,  p.  69a 
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&0  act  of  voluntary  expatriation/  for  in  these  cases  the  foreign  domicil 
is  only  one  of  the  tests  by  which  the  intent  to  renounce  American 
<^i^i2enship  is  determined. 

§  246.  Belligerent  Domicil. 

Reference  has  ah'eady  been  made  ^  to  the  Anglo-American  doctrine 

^'  belligerent  or  commercial  domicil,  which  differs  from  civil  domicil 

^^  that  it  does  not  require  residence  with  the  intention  to  establish 

*  Permanent  home,  but  merely  establishment,  not  necessarily  perma- 

^^Ht,  with  the  intention  to  engage  in  business.    Actual  physical  resi- 

^^ixce  of  the  owner  is  not  even  required  to  affect  property  with  the 

^-^^litical  character  of  the  coimtr>  in  which  the  house  of  trade  whence 

^*^^  property  originates  is  established.*    The  unfortunate  use  of  the 

^^c^ixi  "domicil"  in  relation  to  two  concepts  so  different  as  civil  and 

^^^^Xmnercial  domicil  has  contributed  to  the  confusion  surrounding  the 

^^«cts  upon  national  character  of  a  foreign  commercial  residence. 

^^Vie  rule  as  to  commercial  domicil  adopted  by  English  and  American 

^c^urts  must  be  imderstood  as  furnishing  a  criterion  to  determine  the 

t^tDlitical  character — enemy,  friendly,  or  neutral — of  private  property 

^^  sea  in  time  of  war.*    In  other  words,  the  property  of  a  merchant 

^^Kiuires  the  political  character  of  the  nation  in  which  he  carries  on 

kus  trade. 

It  is  also  a  rule  of  the  Anglo-American  system,  applied  particularly 

t:o  partnership  property,  that  while  residence  in  a  neutral  country 

^vrill  not  protect  a  merchant's  share  in  a  house  established  in  the  enemy's 

country,^  residence  in  the  enemy's  country  will  condemn  his  share 

1  Infra,  p.  600. 

*  Supra,  pp.  110,  253. 

*  See  Dioe/s  definition  of  oommercial  belligerent  domicil  supra,  p.  254  and  refer- 
ences to  articles  on  trade  domicil  in  war  by  Baty,  Bentwich  and  Westlake,  supra, 
p.  Ill,  note.  See  also  references  to  works  by  Schuster,  Trotter,  and  Page,  cited 
supra,  p.  253.    See  also  Story's  definition  and  reasoning  in  the  San  Josi  Indiana, 

2  Gallis.  268,  286,  and  Lord  lindley  in  Janson  v.  Driefontein  Cons.  Mines  [1902], 
4S4,  505. 

*See  decisions  of  municipal  courts  quoted,  paraphrased,  and  cited  in  Moore's 
Dig.  VII,  §  1189;  Wharton's  Dig.  Ill,  §  352;  Duer  on  Marine  insurance,  524-528. 
» The  Friendschaft,  4  Wheat.  105;  The  San  JosS  Indiana,  2  Gall.  268;  The  Cheshire, 

3  WaU.  231;  The  WiUiam  Bagaley,  5  WaU.  377;  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  §  1192. 
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in  a  house  established  in  a  neotral  country,*  The  lack  of  redprocilj 
in  this  rule  indicates  the  partiality  of  the  Anglo-American  syMaa 
for  the  rights  of  captors*  Even  if  owned  by  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  captors,  property  enmnating  from  enemy  territoiy  beare 
the  impress  of  enemy  character,^ 

The  distinction   between   civil   and  commercial   domidl,   and  the 

special  effects  of  commercial  domicil  upon  property  in  time  of  wmr, 

make  it  clear  that  the  same  individual,  in  reference  to  different  tiviis- 

^  actions^  may  sustain,  during  the  same  period  of  time,  two  differeot^ 

and  evexi  opposite,  national  characters** 

When  a  neutral  merchant,  resident  in  neutral  territor>%  is  hAhituaOy 
engaged  in  a  trade  with  a  country  which,  by  the  outbreak  of  war, 
becomes  hostile,  he  has  been  allowed  a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw 
from  the  trade  without  subjecting  hia  goods  to  confiscation.*  Am 
observed  by  Sir  William  Scott  in  The  Indian  Chief ^^  *'the  character 
that  is  gained  by  residence  ceases  by  non-residence.  It  is  an  adTen- 
titious  character  which  no  longer  adheres  to  him  from  the  ] 
lie  puts  himself  in  motion  bona  fide  to  quit  the  country'  sine  animo 
retfertendiJ'  Where  a  neutral,  however,  was  domiciled  in  belligerent 
territory  and  did  not  actuaOy  carry  out  his  intention  to  depart  until 
a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declined  to  relax  the  rule,  and  condemned  the  property  of  Amer- 
ican  citizens  who  had  been  caught  by  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1812 
uith  a  commercial  domicil  in  England,  notwitlistanding  the  mani- 
festation of  their  desire  to  return  to  the  United  States.*    Chief  Jua- 

'  Dana'fl  Wheaton,  $  335;  Wc«tlako,  II,  Ul~142  (1907  ed.);  Oppenhdm,  11^  f|  88^ 
90;  Bentwich,  142;  Duer  on  Marine  inmirance,  {{42,  45;  The  AnUmia  Jtfkmmti 
(1816),  1  Wheaton,  159. 

*  The  Gray  Jacket,  5  WalL  Z42;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch,  253;  The  Fnmcemt  ^  Oaocii, 
33fi. 

'  The  Jonge  Klasnma^  5  C.  Hob.  302;  Janaon  u.  Driefonteixi  ConsoUd^led  MfaMi 
(1902).  A.  a  505»  506, 

*  The  Jacobuji  Johannes  and  the  Osprtiy,  cited  by  Sir  WiUimtn  Socitt  f  Lord  dIowiO) 
in  the  Vtqilat^iia,  1  Rob.  14.    See  thier,  op,  cU,,  5  42, 

*  8  Rob.  12,  20.  See  also  U.  S.  v,  Guillon,  1 1  How.  45«  60;  The  Fftmtm,  8  OmA, 
335,366. 

*  The  Venu9t  8  Cruich,  253.  The  property  caQdemned  was  shipped  boioro  Ibr 
outbreak  of  war. 
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tice  Marshall's  dissent  ^  from  this  decision  on  the  ground  that  a  neu- 
trd  merchant  should  have  a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw  from  a  coun- 
ty and  a  trade  which  has  suddenly  become  hostile,  has  had  the  approval 

0/  Chancellor  Kent  and  of  other  authorities,  and  baa  been  followed 

by  the  courts.2 

§  246.  Effect  of  Domicil  before  International  Tribunals. 

The  Anglo-American  doctrine  as  to  trade  domicil  in  war  in  its  rela- 
tion to  national  character  1ms  been  followed  by  international  and 
domestic  commissions  acting  under  protocols  of  arbitration.^  In- 
*^*Tiational  commissions,  however,  have  not  always  confined  the  rule 
^o  its  limited  application  to  property  at  sea  for  purposes  of  prize  law, 
*^Vit  have  at  times  extended  the  effects  of  foreign  domicil  so  as  to  confer 
*^^tionaI  character  for  civil  purposes.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Raborg 
^*  Peru,*  the  commission  adopted  the  language  of  Kent  to  the  effect 
^liat  **if  a  person  goes  into  a  foreign  country  and  engages  in  trade 

'  The  Venus,  8  Crant'h,  315. 

'The  Germinto,  11  Moore  R  C.  88,  96  (dicium);  The  Ariel,  11  Moore,  P.  C.  119; 
he  Gray  Jtu^kei,  5  Wall.  342;  The  William  Bagaley,  5  Wall.  377;  We«tlake,  II,  144- 
l45;  Wharton,  III,  344-345.    Elevea  months  was  considered  too  long;  a  time  for  the 
>rithdmwal  of  property  to  escape  coadcimiatkm.    The  8L  Lawrence,  9  Cranch,  120, 
*  Cbinia  of  American  dtiBons  who  had  eatabllflhed  houses  of  oomitierce  with  forei^- 
{««  in  France^  England,  or  other  foreign  countries  were  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  treaty  of  April  30,  18a3  between  the  U.  S.  and  France,  art.  V.,  Malloy  1,  514, 
See  Rules  of  decision  of  commission  distributing  French  indemnity  of  1803,  Moore's 
Arb.  4442,  4445.    The  board  of  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831  with 
I  France  confined  the  rule  that  trade  domicil  is  the  criterion  of  citizenship  ^Vstrictly 
I  to  matters  of  prize  law,"  and  did  not  extend  its  application  further.    Kane's  Notes, 
1836.  p.  18,  Moore's  Arb,  4471-72.    See  also  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheat.  228;  Murray  v. 
Charming  Bdjsey^  2  Cranch,  120, 

The  general  rule  was  followed  in  Prata  (Mexico)  i},  U.  S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore^s 
Arb.  2890,  Fotcf,  ibid.  2721  (dictum);  Carmalt  (GL  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871, 
ik/i,  3157;  Rodocaoochi  Sons  &  Co,  v,  U.  S.j  Act  of  Jime  23,  1874,  Distribution  of 
Geneva  Award,  ibid.  2359. 
In  the  Beisey  (U.  S.)  p.  Great  Britain,  Nov,  19,  1794,  Moore^s  Arb.  2825,  2853  the 
f  general  rule  was  admitted,  but  the  purely  temporary  presence  of  the  owner  in  enemy 
I  territory  was  not  considered  a  commercial  or  enemy  domicil  so  as  to  affect  his  prop- 
^erty  at  sea  with  enemy  character.    To  the  efF*^ct  that  temporary  residence  is  not 
domicil  see  Beales  (U,  S.)  v,  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  ibid.  2670  (dictum), 
«Raborg  (U.  S.)  v,  Peru,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Moore's  Arb.  1614  {dictum);  Uphara, 
I  American  oommisfiioner,  in  the  Ijaureut  case,  reUed  ypon  Kent's  statement,  ibid 
2678.    See  alBO  Finn  (U.  S.)  «r.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  ibid.  2348-2349  (dicium). 
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there,  he  is  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be  cx}Qsidered  a  merchant  of  thai 
counties  and  a  subject  to  aD  civil  purposes,"  *  and  deprived  the  claim- 
ant of  his  standing  as  an  American  citizen  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
contract  vnth  the  government  of  Peru  by  reason  of  his  commefdal 
establishment  in  Pern. 

The  rule  was  similarly  extended  beyond  ita  ordinary  applii 
to  the  belligerent  capture  of  property  at  sea  in  the  cases  of 
and  of  Uhde  (Great  Britain  v.  U.  S,)  before  the  mixed  coi 
under  the  convention  of  February  8,  1853,^  Both  these  claimaDta, 
British  subjects  by  birth,  had  established  a  commercial  domicil  m 
Mexico  and  had  remained  in  Mexico  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in  1846.  The  claim  of  the 
Laurents  was  based  upon  the  seizure  by  General  Scott  of  certain  moneys 
which  the  Laurents  had  placed  in  a  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Mexican 
government,  said  money  having  been  the  purchase  price  of  certain 
church  property  which  the  Mexican  government  had  confiscated  and  con- 
tracted to  sell  to  the  claimants.  The  claim  of  Messrs.  Uhde 
based  upon  an  alleged  wrongful  seizure  by  the  United  States  aul 
ities  at  Matamoras,  a  port  then  held  by  the  United  States  forcoSt 
certain  merchandise  alleged  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  fraudulent  1 
evasion  of  the  customs  regulations.  In  both  cases,  the  question  wm  I 
raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  claimants  to  appear  before  the  coimni^-  I 
fflon  as  British  subject-s.  Bates,  the  umpire  of  the  conmiission,  rdy-  J 
ing  upon  certain  decisions  of  English  courts  to  the  effect  that  commcr-  ' 
cial  domicil  in  time  of  war  impresses  the  national  character  of  the 
domicil  upon  property  at  sea  connected  with  the  place  of  domicil, 
held  that  the  claimants,  by  reason  of  their  commercial  domicil  in 
Meadco,  could  not  be  considered  ''British  subjects''  within  the  meaning 
of  the  convention,  and  that  the  commission  was  without  jurisdiction.* 

1  See  Abdy's  Kent,  2d  ed.,  IS7$,  p.  195,  Kent  here  had  reference  solely  to  oafiuD«9^ 
ciol  domicil  in  enemy  territory  in  prise  law, 

*  Laurent  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S^  Feb,  S,  1853,  Moore's  Aib.  2871-2691,  8,  Ex.  Dot 
103,  34th  Cdng.,  1st  seas.,  120-160;  UMc  (Gt,  Brit.)  i^.  U.  S.,  ibid.  2601-2606, 
S.  Ex.  Doe.  103,  34th  Cong.,  li$t  sees.,  436  d  teq, 

•  Moore*8  Arb,  2689,  2695,    Upharo,  the  American  oomniiflsioner,  wrote  m,  loot 
opinioD  (2677-2683)  alao  denying  the  junadiction  of  the  oommiaBion  on  tb»  | 
of  lack  of  dtiseDfihip. 
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In  the  Uhde  case,  however,  jurisdiction  was  assumed  on  the  ground 
that  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic  correspondence  with  Great 
Britain  had  entertained  the  claim. 

Mr.  Bates  was  not  a  lawyer,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  misconceived 
the  doctrine  of  trade  domicil  in  war  by  applying  it  to  the  situation 
of  the  claimants  Laurent  and  Uhde.     Mere  commercial  domicil  in 
Mexico  should  not  have  been  considered  as  involving  a  loss  of  British 
^tionality.    The  conclusion  in  both  cases  was  probably  correct,  but 
^^^  entirely  different  reasons  than  the  ones  advanced.     It  was  not 
^^e  domicil  of  the  claimants  in  Mexico  which  affected  their  national 
character  as  British  subjects,  but  it  was  the  transactions  in  which 
^Oey  were  engaged  which  in  the  one  case  did,  and  in  the  other  did  not, 
^^prive  them  of  the  right  to  British  protection.    By  purchasing  prop- 
^^^y  from  Mexico  and  depositing  money  in  trust  for  the  Mexican 
^^vemment,   the  Messrs.   Laurent  had  rendered  assistance  to  one 
^f   the  belligerents,  and  as  against  the  United  States,  had  forfeited 
^•V^eir  neutrality  as  British  subjects  and  their  right  to  British  protec- 
^•i^n.    By  introducing  cargo  into  a  port  in  the  possession  of  the  United 
States  the  Messrs.  Uhde  did  not,  as  agauist  the  United  States,  forfeit 
'tteir  right  to  British  protection,  whatever  might  have  been  the  con- 
sequences as  against  Mexico.^     On  these  grounds,  which  appeal  to 
^he  lawyer  as  more  logical  and  reasonable  than  the  principle  of  commer- 
cial belligerent  domicil,  the  Laurent  and  the  Uhde  decisions  may  be 
^reconciled. 

Trade  domicil  in  war,  therefore,  it  is  submitted,  does  not  deprive 
a  citizen  of  his  nationality,  nor  confer  upon  him  the  nationality  of 
his  domicil.  For  the  particular  purpose  of  belligerent  capture  of  prop- 
erty at  sea,  it  serves  to  impute  the  national  character  of  the  domicil 
upon  so  much  of  a  merchant's  property  as  is  connected  with  his  com- 
mercial domicil,  and  to  this  limited  extent  only,  suspends  the  rights 
growing  out  of  his  actual  political  allegiance. 

The  effect  of  the  domicil  of  a  neutral  alien  in  enemy  territory  upon 
his  rights  of  person  and  property  has  also  led  to  erroneous  conclusions 
as  to  the  effect  of  domicil  upon  national  character.    Li  our  discussion 

^  See  the  valuable  criticisms  of  the  Laurent  and  Uhde  decisions  in  the  doctrinal 
notes  on  these  cases  in  Lapradeile  and  Politis'  Recueil,  I,  675,  680. 
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of  war  claims,  it  was  observed  that  neutral  aliens  and  even  citueM 
domiciled  in  an  enemy  state,  with  their  property  there  situatedl,  are 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  war  and  the  consequences  of  hostilities  to  the 
same  extent  as  subjects  of  the  enemy.*  A  citizen  of  a  neutral  natioii, 
residing  in  a  eountr}^  between  which  and  another  war  breaka  out  may 
exempt  himself  from  the  liabilities  incident  to  hostile  charaeter  by 
taking  early  steps  to  remove  from  the  belligerent  territory.'  By  con- 
tinuing his  residence  in  the  belligerent  territory'  he  may  be  conadered 
to  owe  at  least  temporar>^  allegiance  and  to  have  elected  to  adhere 
to  the  sovereign  of  his  domicil  of  choice,  and  to  have  placed  faimaelf 
out  of  the  protection  of  the  government  to  which  his  original  and 
permanent  allegiance  is  due.^  His  person  and  property  may  be  treated 
by  the  other  belligerent  as  the  person  and  property  of  ao  enemy^ 
While  such  domicil  in  belligerent  territory  involves  a  temporary 
allegiance  and  imposes  upon  the  individual  the  rights  and  liabiliti< 
for  belligerent  puq>oses,  of  a  national  of  the  country-  in  which  he 
domiciled,  he  does  not  thereby  become  a  citizen  of  that  countryi 
lose  his  citizenship  in  his  home  state,  although  he  h  deemed  by 
continued  domicil,  in  the  belligerent  territor>%  to  have  impUecUy 
nounced  his  right  to  the  diplomatic  protection  of  his  home  gtovem 
ment  for  all  purposes  connected  with  his  belligerent  domicil.  Tb 
right  of  continued  residence  of  aliens  is  often  provided  for  in 


1  Supra,  p.  2.S1,  notc^  1,  2  and  p.  252,  note  1.    See  also  U.  S.  v.  FaiTa«ut,  22  WaE 
405;  The  Wm.  Bagaiey  v,  U.  S.,  5  WaU,  377;  Priie  cases,  2  Black,  635;  Pa»?  v.  U.  ^- 
11  Wall,  268;  Greea  v.  V.  S.,  10  Ct.  CL  466  (exertion  in  case  of  AbudcmMi 
Captured  Property  Act);  Haycraft  v.  V.  S.,  22  Wall.  81;  Lamar  ir.  Bnyime,  US  IT* 
a  187;  Young  v.  U.  S.,  97  U,  S.  39;  Jaragua  Iroo  Co,  p,  U.  B„  212  U.  8.  297,  30S; 
Peter  N.  Paillet  v,  U.  S.,  Ct.  CL  Rep.  220, 36th  Cong,,  let  mm.,  1^20. 

•The  Wm.  Bagaky  v.  V.  S.,  5  Wall.  377;  Gates  v.  Goodloe,  101  U.  S,  612;Glo» 
(XJ.  S.)  r.  MesdoOf  Domestic  oomniii^on,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Moore'v  Art».  3S57. 

»  Clow  (U.  S.)  P.  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2657,  M5S;  Cbob 
(U*  SO  ».  Mexico,  ibid.  2659,  2660;  Haggerty  et  ai.  (U.  S.)  9.  Mmm,  Md.  aOB3; 
Thompeon  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  Ond.  2667. 

*  Cooke  (U.  8.)  i;.  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  ibid.  2559,  2661;  Haggofty  «#  dL 
CU.  S.)  V.  Mcxioo,  ibid,  2665;  Thompaon  (U.  S.)  v,  Mraco,  t^,  2669;  Barclay  (Gt 
Brit.)  V.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid,  2727  {dictum);  Laurent  (Gi.  Brit.)  9.  D.  S.,  Fdb^  8^ 
1853,  ibid.  2671  and  Uhdc  (Gt.  Bnt.)  p.  U.  S.,  ibid,  2691  (flee  alao  mtpn^  p,  0031 
Dote  2).  Prats  (Mexico)  v.  U.  S.,  July  4.  ISfSS,  ibid.  2886.  2880  (dJefimi).  fiaeabD 
tupra,  p.  252,  note  L 
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and  their  subjection  to  war  risks  by  reason  of  continued  domicil 
aliould  not  be  extended  beyond  its  ordinary  application  to  belligerent 
acts. 

In  some  countries,  the  fact  of  being  domiciled  for  a  certain  period 

confers  the  rights  of  citizenship,  if  not  citizenship  itself.^    This  rule 

fliight  with  advantage  be  generally  adopted  by  states  which  entertain 

ia^bitually  large  numbers  of  permanently  domiciled  foreigners.     It 

^o\ild  furnish  something  in  the  nature  of  a  solution  for  the  problem 

^tiich  confronts  the  national  government  of  such  foreigners  who, 

^"tlough  permanently  absent  and  fulfilling  none  of  the  duties  of  citizen- 

*lxip,  nevertheless  demand  diplomatic  protection  when  they  get  into 

^iiEculties. 

EFFECT  OF  DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION  TO  BECOME  A   CITIZEN 

§  247.  International  Effects. 

Under  the  naturalization  laws  of  the  United  States,  an  alien  who 

desires  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  must,  at  least  two 

i?'ears  prior  to  his  admission  to  citizenship,  declare  on  oath  before 

Xhe  clerk  of  an  authorized  court  that  it  is  his  intention  to  become  a 

citizen  of  the  United  States  and  to  renounce  forever  all  other  allegiance.^ 

The  few  exceptions  to  the  requirement  of  a  declaration  of  intention 

as  a  condition  of  admission  to  citizenship  are  not  important.' 

>  Cockbum,  Nationality,  203,  204. 

*  Formerly  §  2165,  R.  S.,  now  §  4,  paragraph  1  of  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  34  Stat. 
L.596. 

'  In  case  of  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  §  2166  R.  S.  Honorable  discharge  from 
Navy  after  five  years'  service,  Act  of  July  26,  1894,  28  Stat.  L.  124.  Honorable 
discharge  after  four  years'  service  in  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Revenue-Cutter  Service, 
etc..  Act  of  June  30,  1914,  Session  laws,  63rd  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  pt.  I,  395.  Widow 
and  children  of  declarant  who  dies  before  final  naturalization.  Act  of  June  29,  1906, 
i  4,  Parag.  6.  In  Hawaii  only  five  years'  residence  is  required.  Act  of  April  30,  1900, 
31  Stat.  L.  161.  By  §  30  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines 
or  other  insular  possessions  need  not  renounce  foreign  allegiance.  By  the  Act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.  L.  830),  a  person  who  has  resided  in  the  U.  S.  for  five  years 
next  preceding  May  1,  1910  and  acted  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  citizen 
and  exercised  the  rights  of  citizenship  may  receive  a  certificate  of  naturalization, 
without  making  a  declaration  of  intention.  In  re  Urdang,  212  Fed.  557.  The 
"minor's  clause"  (§  2167,  R.  S.)  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906.  See  Van 
Dyne,  Naturalisation,  61-64. 
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The  utility  and  desirability  of  the  declaration  of  intention  have 
often  been  questioned,  and  because  of  its  apparent  uselessness  and 
of  the  difficulties  which  it  engenders  its  elimination  from  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws  has  more  than  once  been  recommended.*  Its  purpose  was 
once  e3q)lained  by  Secretary  Blaine  as  providing  "a  probationary 
period  during  which  the  applicant,  by  residence  in  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  by  acquiring  interests  therein,  by  good  moral  conduct, 
and  by  familiarizing  himself  with^  and  attaching  himself  to,  its  consti- 
tutional methods,  shall  fit  himself  for  a  faithful  and  loyal  assumption 
of  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  thus,  as  a  member  of  our  free  society, 
support  the  government  whose  protection  is  in  return  extended  to  him/*  ^ 

The  anomalous  position  m  which  the  person  who  has  thus  acquired 
what  might  be  termed  ''inchoate  citizenship"  is  placed,  has  caused 
many  diplomatic  controversies  between  the  United  States  and  other 
governments  and  has  serv^ed  at  times  to  deprive  the  person  concerned 
of  the  protection  of  both  his  old  and  his  new  government* 

WTxile  the  declaration  of  intention  serves  to  confer  upon  an  alien 
various  rights  in  the  states  of  this  country,^  occasionally  denominated 
as  state  citizenship,  it  has  been  held  uniformly  by  our  courts  and  by 
the  executive  department  of  the  government  that  the  declaration 
is  merely  an  expression  of  intention  or  purpose,  and  has  not  the  effect 
either  of  naturalization  or  citizenship  in  the  United  States  ^  or  of  ex- 
patriation from  the  country  to  which  the  applicant  owes  original  alle- 


*  E.  g,,  Report  of  Natamlization  Commiaeaon,  1905,  p.  12. 

*  Mr.  BlaiQC  to  Mr,  Hicks,  May  8,  1890,  For.  ReL,  1890,  695. 

*  In  twelve  states  it  gives  the  alien  the  right  to  vote,  provided  he  has  resided  in 
the  state  for  a  certain  period.  In  several  states  he  enjoys  greater  righta  than  other 
aliens  in  the  acquisition  of  real  property,  and  in  some  states  he  may  be  employed 
Of!  puhlic  works  and  other  ah  ens  may  not.  He  also  enjoys  privileges  under  the 
preemption  and  homeste^  lawa<  Van  Dyne,  Naturalization,  <H;  H*  Doc.  326,  59th 
Cong,,  2nd  BeeB.,  20;  Nathan  Wolfrmin  in  41  Amer.  L.  Rev.  (1907),  504. 

*  Lanz  V.  Randall,  4  Dill.  425;  In  re  Moses,  83  Fed.  905;  Minneapolis  tK  Reum, 
56  Fed.  576,  6  C.  C.  A,  31;  Frick  f>.  Le^jv'is,  195  Fed.  093,  697;  U.  8.  v,  Uhl,  211  Fed. 
628,  631,  and  cases  cited  in  41  Anier.  L.  Rev,  505  and  Dicey,  Conflict  of  laws  ( Amer. 
ed.),  202,  See  also  Johnson  t«.  U.  S.,  160  U.  S.  546;  Yerke  v.  U.  S.,  173  U.  8.  439, 
Bob  instructions  of  tSecretaries  Buchanan,  Fish^  Frelinghuysen,  and  Bayard  ia 
Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  337-340.  See  also  Sec'y  Obey  to  Mr.  Denby,  Jan.  13,  1897,  For, 
ReL,  1896,  92;  Sec'y  Hay  to  Mr,  McKiimey,  March  20,  1899,  MS.  Dom.  Let.  544- 
546. 
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^ce.^  This  principle  has  been  confirmed  by  naturalization  treaties 
concluded  by  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries^  and  by  the 
decisions  of  arbitral  tribunab.' 

§  248.  Anomalous  Position  of  Declarant 

VThile  the  principle  is,  therefore,  clear  that  a  declaration  of  intention 
^oes  not  confer  citizenship,  the  position  of  such  an  alien  declarant 
^^Ixen  abroad  is  not  free  from  doubt.  Legally,  he  has  not  abjured  his 
^I'iginal  allegiance,  and  he  remains  a  national  of  the  country  of  his 
^xigin  until  .his  naturalization  has  been  completed.  This  has  been 
<^iterated,  as  has  been  observed,  by  various  secretaries  of  State  and  is 
ix^ade  clear  by  numerous  treaties.*    Nevertheless,  having  clearly  ex- 

»  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Conger,  Feb.  15,  1902,  For.  Rd.,  1902,  221; 
Xlr.  Caas,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Washbume,  March  9,  1857,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  338; 
Kir.  Freimghuysen  to  Mr.  Dunne,  July  31,  1883,  ibid,  339;  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  West, 
Oct.  17,  1885,  ibid.  341;  Mr.  Blaine  to  Mr.  Hicks,  Feb.  26,  1890,  ibid.  341. 

Adlam  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2552,  Hale's  Rep.  14; 
*Tousig'B  case,  Cockbum,  123.  Citation  of  opinion  by  Lieber  in  Wilson  (U.  S.)  v. 
Oiile,  Aug.  7,  1892,  Moore's  Arb.  2555.  The  argument  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners in  the  case  of  Santangelo  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  ibid.  2550,  to 
the  effect  that  the  declaration  of  intention  constituted  a  renunciation  of  orginal 
allegiance  is  clearly  wrong. 

In  the  case  of  France,  however,  the  declaration  of  intention  was  held  in  one  case 
to  serve  as  evidence  of  an  intent  not  to  return  to  France,  which  constituted  a  pre- 
sumption of  expatriation  under  the  French  Civil  Code.  Bouillotte  (France)  v.  U.  S., 
Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb.  2652.  But  to  the  effect  that  the  French  code  contem- 
plates the  acquisition  of  a  new  citizenship  before  French  citizenship  can  be  lost, 
see  M.  Flourens,  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  as  reported  by  Mr.  McLane, 
June  25, 1887,  For.  Rel.,  1887.  See  also  as  to  French  law  before  1889,  circular  printed 
in  Moore's  Arb.  2653-2654. 

'The  particular  provision  generally  reads:  ''The  declaration  of  intention  to  be- 
come a  dtisen  .  .  .  hajs  not  for  either  party  the  effect  of  natiu^lization."  It  is 
included,  in  substance,  in  the  treaties  with  Bavaria,  Baden,  North  German  Confed- 
eration, WUrtemberg,  Hesse,  Austria-Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Brazil,  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua.  It  was  also  included  in  the  treaties  with 
Ecuador  and  Mexico,  now  abrogated. 

*Santangek>  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  2549;  Beales  (U.  S.) 
9.  Mexico,  Act  of  Congress,  March  3,  1849,  ibid.  2670;  Ehlers  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
Mai€h  3,  1849,  ibid.  2551;  Ryder  (U.  S.)  v.  China,  Nov.  8,  1858,  ibid.  2332;  EUiott 
(U.  S.)  ».  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  2481  {dictum);  Gros  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid. 
2772;  Perez  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2718  (dictum);  Adlam  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8, 
1871,  ibid.  2553,  Hale's  Rep.,  14;  Wilson  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile,  Aug.  7, 1892,  ibid.  2553, 2557. 

*  Supra,  p.  566,  and  note  2,  Supra. 
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pressed  his  intention  to  sever  the  tie  which  binds  him  to  his  country, 
it  is  a  question  whether  he  is  entitled,  when  abroad^  to  the  protection 

of  that  coiintn\  The  United  States,  on  one  or  two  occasions  sought — 
without  success,  it  would  seem — to  resist  the  right  of  Italy  to  protect 
certain  Italian  subjects,  the  victims  of  mob  violence,  who  had  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  of  the  United  States.^  Gennany 
withdrew  its  protection  from  a  German  in  Nicaragua,  who,  it  was 
found,  had  declared  his  inteotion  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  I'nited 
States.^  Before  the  French-American  mixed  commission  under  the 
convention  of  January  15,  1880,  the  declaration  of  intention  was  held 
to  be  prima  facie  proof  of  the  absence  of  an  intent  to  return  C'sans 
esprit  de  retour'')  to  France,  and  under  the  French  code,  a  presumption 
of  expatriation.'  Cockbum  is  emphatically  of  the  opinion  that  a 
person  who  has  declared  his  intention  has,  during  the  probationary 
period  preceding  his  final  naturaliMtion,  no  claim  to  the  protection 
of  his  home  government,'* 

§  249.  Protection  of  **  Declarants," 

In  the  matter  of  protection  abroad,  the  United  States  appears  from 
a  comparatively  early  period  to  have  recognized  that  a  declarant  who 
manifestos  a  bona  fide  intention  to  complete  his  naturalization  and 
reside  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  somewhat  different  position,  at 
least  in  a  third  count ry%  than  an  ordinary  alien. ^    A  limited  protection 


*  See  quotatioDB  from  diplomatic  correspondence  in  certam  mob  violence  caseB, 
printed  in  For.  ReU,  1895  imd  1896,  and  reprintefl  in  Moore*9  Dig.  Ill,  344-353. 

'Claim  of  George  A.  K.  Morris  t',  Nicuragiia,  Mr.  Jus.  P.  Porter,  Act*g  Sec'y  to 
MeasTB.  Kennedy  and  Shollaberger,  Jan.  4,  1887,  and  previous  ooirespondeiiGe  in 
*Sen.  Doc.  287,  57th  Cong.,  lei  seas,,  10-22.  See  alao  Moore's  Dig.  Vl»  633-^634.  As 
Mr.  Morns  had  not  yet  become  an  American  citizen,  U.  S.  protection  was  also  de^ 
nied  him, 

=•  Bonillotte  (France)  v.  V.  S.,  Jan.  15,  18S0,  Moore's  Arb,  2653.  See  statement 
in  Ryder  (U.  S.)  v,  China,  Nov.  8,  1858,  ihuL  2333,  that  when  claimant  first  sued 
as  British  subject,  Im  claim  was  re|ected  on  the  ground  of  his  assumed  American 
character. 

*  Cockbum,  Nationality,  202.  See  also  J.  Ilublcy  .^sbton^s  argument  before  U.  S.- 
Mexican commiBsion  of  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2701. 

*  See  also  infra,  p,  569.  Attention  has  already  been  called  {supra,  p.  476)  to  the 
privileged  position  of  seamen  on  American  veasels  who  have  declared  their  intentioo. 
After  three  years'  service,  followiog  the  declaration,  they  may  be  admitted  to  citiceD- 
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I  in  some  instances  been  extended  to  such  persons,  and  as  has  al- 

been  observed,^  passports  were  issued  to  them  for  a  short  time 

during  the  Civil  War,  and  are  now  issued,  imder  the  authority  of  the 

Act  of  March  2,  1907,  to  those  who  have  declared  their  intention  and 

iave  resided  in  the  United  States  for  three  years.    They  are  issued 

only  under  special  circumstances,^  are  valid  for  six  months  only  and 

'Q  their  issuance  the  Department  of  State  has  adhered  to  its  uniform 

'^e  that  a  person  who  has  declared  his  intention  will  not  be  protected 

^  his  native  country.'    In  China  *  and  Mohammedan  and  semibar- 

'*^«roiis  countries,^  the  declaration  of  intention,  it  has  been  suggested 

^y^  one  or  two  secretaries  of  State,  may  sustain  an  appeal  to  the  good 

^^ces  of  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States. 

The  limited  protection  which  is  thus  extended  in  third  countries 

*<>  those  who,  under  certain  circumstances,  have  declared  their  inten- 

^i^n  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States  is  based  upon  the  realiza- 

'tion  of  their  awkward  position  in  being  practically  unable  to   look 

J^or  protection  to  the  government  of  which  they  are  still  nationals, 

V^y  reason  of  their  declared  intention  to  renounce  allegiance  to  it,  and 

in  not  yet  havbig  acquired  the  complete  right  to  American  protection.® 

It  has  always  been  sought  to  guard  against  imposition  on  the  United 

States.     On  numerous  occasions  the  departure  from  the  United  States 

of  a  person  who  had  declared  his  intention,  followed  by  an  extended 

residence  or  domicil  abroad  has  been  construed  as  an  abandonment 

ship;  and  immediately  after  filing  the  declaration,  they  are  deemed  American  citizens 
for  purposes  of  protection.    R.  S.,  §  2174. 

1  Supray  p.  501. 

'Rules  of  the  Dept.  of  State  governing  issuance  of  passports  to  "declarants," 
Nov.  14,  1913.    The  subject  is  discussed  at  greater  length,  supray  p.  501. 

» Mr.  Ohiey,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Breckenridge,  Jan.  27,  1896,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill, 
343  and  other  instructions  there  cited.  The  rule  is  confirmed  by  the  naturalization 
treaties  cited  supray  p.  567.    See  also  Wharton,  II,  §  175. 

*  Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Denby,  Jan.  13,  1897,  For.  Rel.,  1896,  92.  But 
not,  said  Mr.  Olney,  if  the  person  was  a  citizen  of  a  country  with  which  the  U.  S. 
had  a  naturalization  treaty,  thus  excluding  such  action. 

» Mr.  Cass,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  de  Leon,  Aug.  18,  1858,  Wharton,  II,  §  175, 
p.  359. 

<  See  the  discussion  of  the  Citizenship  Board,  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sess., 
21.  The  board's  recommendation  as  to  declarant's  passports  was  carried  out  in 
section  one  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907. 
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of  his  intention  to  become  a  citizeB.'  As  a  condition  precedent  to 
the  issuance  of  the  declarant's  passport  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 

1907,  it  must  be  showTi  by  the  applieantj  aniong  other  things,  that 
a  special  and  imperative  exigency  requires  his  temporar>'  absence 
and  that  there  has  been  no  neglect  in  his  failure  to  complete  his  natu^ 
ralization.^  During  the  present  European  War,  the  issuance  of  "de- 
clarants* passports''  to  natives  of  the  belligerent  countries  has  been 
completely  suspended,  and  they  are  issued  to  natives  of  other  countries 
with  reluctance  only- 

DOMICIL  PLUS   DECLAHATION  OP  INTENTION 

I  260.  Kosrta's  Case. 

Reference  has  been  made  ^  to  the  confusion  engendered  by  the  ar- 
guments of  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  in  sustaining  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  Martin  Koszta,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  ta 
the  effect  of  domicil  and  a  declaration  of  intention  upon  the  right 
to  -L^merican  protection.*  The  reasoning  and  the  dida  of  Mr.  Marcy 
subsequently  led  other  secretaries  of  State  to  assert  rather  wide  claims 
of  American  protection  based  upon  domieil  and  declaration  of  intention, 
but  Mr.  Marcy's  statements  must  be  understood  as  applying  only 
to  the  case  of  Koszta  then  under  discussion,  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  Department  of  State  has  in  recent  years  confined  Mr»  Marcy* s 


»  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Fay,  March  23,  1856,  Moore'e  Dig.  Ill,  337; 
Mr.  Blaine,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hicks,  May  8,  1890,  For.  Rel,  1890,  695;  Mr*  Hay, 
SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Conger,  Feb.  15,  1902,  For.  Re!.,  1902,  222.  Bee  citationa  to 
instmctions  of  Secretaries  Marcy  and  Bayard  in  Wilson  (U.  S.)  v*  Chile,  Aug,  7, 
1892,  Moore's  Arb,  3555.  See  also  Perez  (U.  S.)  i^  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Md,  2718; 
Kem  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2719  and  cases  cited,  p.  2720. 

*  See  the  rules  issued  November  14,  1913,  in  which  other  special  conditions  which 
must  be  fvilfilled,  are  set  forth. 

*Suprn,  p.  556. 

*  The  ease  is  fully  presented,  with  the  notes  printed  at  length,  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill, 
S  490;  S,  Ex.  Doc,  1,  33rd  Cong,,  1st  seas.;  44  St.  Pap.  961  ei  seq.  See  also  Wharton, 
11,  U  175,  198;  Cockbum,  118-122;  Lawrence's  Wheaton  (2nd  ed.  1863),  176,  229; 
Hall,  5th  ed.,  242;  Morse,  op,  cU,^  6,  70;  Moore,  American  diplomacy  (New  York, 
1905),  194-199;  Wolf  man  in  41  Amer.  Law  Rev.  509.  We  shall  confine  our  statement 
of  the  Koezta  oaae  to  the  facts  which  relate  to  the  questions  of  dtizenehip  and  piu- 
tection. 
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somewhat  extreme  position  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
it  originated. 

In  brief,  the  facts  were  that  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  by  birth,  fled 
Austria  after  the  rebellion  of  1848  and  escaped  to  Turkey.    Turkey 
^ving  declined  Austria's  demand  for  his  extradition,  he  was  released 
^y  Turkey  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  leave  Turkey  and 
^ot  return.    This  appears  to  have  been  with  Austria's  consent.    Com- 
^S  to  the  United  States,  he  made  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become 
*  citizen,  and  after  a  residence  of  somewhat  less  than  two  years,  re- 
^^J^ed  to  Turkey  on  alleged  private  business.     He  placed  himself 
^*^cler  the  protection  of  the  American  consul  at  Smyrna,  and  received 
^    tezkereh,  or  local  protection  paper.    While  at  Smyrna,  awaiting  an 
^J>lx)rtunity  to  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  arrested  under 
^^olent  circumstances  by  Austrian  authorities  claiming  to  have  the 
^%ht  to  arrest  him  under  the  capitulations  between  Austria  and  Turkey. 
T^lie  arrest  was  made  without  the  authority  and  over  the  refusal  of 
l^nnission  of  the  Turkish  governor.    Koszta  was  taken  on  board  an 
-Austrian  war-vessel  and  confined  in  irons.    The  demand  of  the  Amer- 
ican consul  and  charge  for  his  release  having  been  refused,  an  Amer- 
ican war-vessel  in  the  harbor  threatened  to  sink  the  Austrian  ship 
vinless  Koszta  was  at  once  delivered  up.    As  a  compromise,  Koszta 
'Vras  turned  over  to  the  French  consul  until  the  matter  could  be  settled 
\}y  the  two  governments  concerned,  and  in  the  end  Koszta  was  sent 
to  the  United  States,  Austria  reserving  the  right  to  proceed  against 
him  should  he  return  to  Turkey. 

Secretary  Marcy's  argument  in  support  of  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  protect  Koszta  ^  was  based  upon  several  grounds,  the  most 
important  of  which  were:  (1)  that  the  seizure  of  Koszta  having  taken 
place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  third  power,  the  respective  rights 
of  Austria  and  the  United  States  were  to  be  determined,  not  by  the 
municipal  law  of  either  country,  but  by  international  law;  (2)  that 
although  Austria  claimed  him  as  its  subject  he  had  been  practically 
banished  when  he  left  Turkey,  by  agreement,  with  Austria's  consent, 

^  The  argument  is  set  out  in  full  in  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Hulsemann,  Sept.  26,  1853, 
H.  Ex.  Doc.  1  and  S.  Ex.  Doc.  1,  33rd  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  See  also  Moore's  Dig.  Ill, 
824-834. 
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and  that  he  was,  even  by  Austrian  law,  no  longer  an  Austrian  subject; 
(3)  that  Austria's  seizure  could  not  be  justified  under  her  treaties 
with  Turkey  or  international  law,  Turkey  ha\ing  expressly  refused 
permission  to  make  the  arrest;  (4)  that  among  the  special  grounds 
which  sustained  the  right  of  the  United  States,  under  international 
law,  to  protect  Koszta  were:  (a),  the  fact,  that  although  not  a  citizen 
under  the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States,  he  had  by  virtue  of 
his  domicil  and  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  acquired, 
in  international  law,  a  national  character  as  American;  and  (b),  even 
if  this  were  not  so,  he  had,  by  placing  himself  under  the  extraterri- 
torial protection  of  the  American  consul  at  Smyrna,  become  invested 
with  the  nationality  of  the  United  States, 

§  261.  Erroneous  Interpretations. 

Mr,  Marey's  contentions  in  the  Koszta  case  led  to  various  errone* 
ous  interpretations  and  constructions  and  misconceptions  of  law, 
some  of  which,  even  up  to  recent  years,  have  resulted  in  some  confu* 
eion  of  thought.  It  was,  for  example,  assumed  that  a  declaration 
of  intention  may  be  considered  as  conferring  an  American  character 
and  a  right  to  diplomatic  prot-ection  in  a  third  country,  Mr*  Marcy's 
own  firm  denial  of  any  such  construction  of  his  statemejits  has  not 
altogether  serv^ed  to  cause  its  abandonment.  In  fact,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Act  of  March  2, 1907,  confers  a  right  to  issue  a  limited  passport, 
under  certain  special  circumstances,  to  declarants- ^  Apart  from  this 
special  case,  a  mere  declarant  has  no  c^laim  of  right  to  American  pro- 
tection,^ and  in  recent  years  when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  found 
a  claim  to  American  protection  in  a  third  country  upon  a  declaration 
of  intention,  the  Department  has  replied: 

"The  somewhat  extreme  position  taken  by  Mr.  Marcy  in  the  Koszta 
case,  that  the  declarant  is  followed  during  sojourn  in  a  third  country 
by  the  protection  of  this  Government,*  has  since  been  necessarily  re- 

*  Supra,  p,  501.  In  every  other  case,  the  paaaport  ia  as  firmly  refused  to  a  de- 
clarant as  it  is  to  any  other  alien. 

*  The  extension  of  good  offices  has  on  one  or  two  occasions  been  authorized  in 
countries  in  which  the  U.  S.  exercises  extraterritoriality.    Supra^  p,  569, 

»  This  is  not  an  accurate  statejneiit  of  Mr.  Marcy's  position ^  for  he  considered  the 
declaration  of  intention  and  domicil  together,  and  regarded  the  former  aa  e?idefioo 
of  the  latter. 
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garded  as  applying  particularly  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated,  and  to  relate  to  the  protection  of  such  a  declarant  in  a 
third  country  against  arbitrary  seizure  by  the  Govemment  of  the 
country  of  his  origin.*'  * 

Again,  it  was  for  some  time  supposed  that  Secretary  Marcy  con- 
sidered a  domiciled  alien  entitled  abroad  to  the  protection  accorded 
a  citizen,  on  the  ground  that  when  resident  in  the  United  States  such 
domiciled  alien  owed  temporary  alle^ance  to  and  was  entitled  to 
local  protection  by  the  United  States.  While  this  erroneous  belief 
was  short-livefl^  traces  of  it  may  be  discovered  in  positions  assimied 
by  the  Department  of  State  at  various  times  attributing  some  vague 
title  to  special  protection  abroad  to  the  fact  of  domicil  in  the  United 
Statesj  especially  when  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  intention. 
President  Clevciand,  in  1885,  even  made  a  reconcunendation  to  Congress 
that  the  rights  of  such  persons  should  be  defined  by  statute*^  Baaed 
upon  an  opinion  by  Dr.  Wharton,  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 
State,  to  the  effect  that  certain  civil  rights  attaching  to  domicil  are 
entitled  to  international  recognition,  Secretary  Bayard  in  1885  in- 
structed the  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United  States  that  persons 
domiciled  in  the  United  States,  although  not  naturalized,  are  entitled 
''to  maintain  internationally  their  status  of  domicil,  and  to  claim  pro- 
tection from  this  govemment,  in  the  maintenance  of  such  status/'  ^ 
For  several  years  thereafter  instructions  were  issued  in  several  c^ses 
extending  a  vague  degree  of  protection  to  persona  domiciled  in  the 
United  States,  who,  having  declared  their  intention  to  become  citizenSj 
were  temporarily  abroad.*  Fortunately,  this  peculiar  confusion  be- 
tween domicil  and  nationality  was  of  comparatively  short  duration, 
and  Secretary  Bayard  himself  became  con\nnced  that  his  instruction 
afforded  no  satisfactorj^  rule  of  action.^  In  the  revision  of  the  instruc- 
tions to  diplomatic  officers  in  1897  the  reference  to  domicil  was  omitted. 
Finally,    there   is  evidence   that  Secretary  Marcy   himself  regarded 

'  Mr,  Olney,  See'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Denby,  Jan.  15,  1897,  For.  Rel.,  1896,  92^3. 
Reaffirmed  by  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  McKinney,  March  20,  1890,  MS. 
D«m.  Ut  544-646. 

*  Corigreas  took  no  action  upon  the  pecommendation.    Mooters  Dig»  III,  846. 

*  Printed  pcraonal  instmctiona  to  diplomatic  agents,  §  118, 

*  Bumato^a  and  King^s  cases,  Moore^s  Dig.  Ill,  847-850. 

» Bee  Baron  Seillidre's  ca^  in  Fnmce,  For.  Eel.,  1887^  d(Bduq. 
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his  expressions  as  to  the  effect  of  domifil  and  declaration  of  intention 
upon  national  character  as  dida^  inasmuch  as  hig  position  in  the  Koszta 
case  rested  principally  u|>on  the  fact  that  Koszta  had  placed  himself 
under  the  protection  of  an  American  consul  in  Turkey,  according  to 
the  recognised  usage  in  that  country.*  International  law  sanctions 
the  right  of  protection  thus  acquired,  and  to  this  extent,  the  position 
of  Mr.  Marcy  has  had  general  approval^  Much  doubt,  then,  may  be 
said  to  erist  as  to  whether  the  protection  extended  in  Koszta's  caae 
in  Turkey  would  have  been  extended  in  any  third  country,  as  has 
sometimes  been  asserted.  Moreover,  it  seems  certain,  according  to 
Secretary  Marcy^s  own  instructions  in  D'Oench's  and  in  Tousig's 
case,*  that  such  protection  would  not  have  been  extended  had  Koszta 
voluntarily  returned  to  Austria  and  placed  himself  within  the  juris- 
diction of  its  municipal  laws.  This  is  simply  in  line  with  the  general 
rule  that  even  American  naturalization  will  not  protect  a  citizen  on 
return  to  his  native  land  from  penalties  incurred  there  prior  to  bis 
emigration. 

§  252.  Decisions  of  United  States-Mexican  Commission  of  1868. 

We  may  not  leave  this  subject  without  referring  to  certain  decisions 
of  the  United  States-Mexican  commisaion  of  IS68,  in  which  proof 
of  domicil  in  the  United  States  plus  a  declaration  of  intention  at  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  the  claim  was  held  a  sufficient  title  to  admission 
to  standing  before  the  commission  as  a  '* citizen*'  of  the  United  States, 
provided  that  subsequently  to  the  origin  of  the  claim,  the  clamant 
has  completed  his  naturahzation.'* 


*  Sec'y  Marcy  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Aug,  26,  1853,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  835-S36;  Lawrence's 
Wheaton  (2nd  ed.,  1803),  230. 

'Lawrence^s  Wheaton  (2nd  ed.,  1863),  230;  Moree,  op.  ciL,  6,  70,  244;  Calvo, 
cited  by  Morse,  70;  Wootsey»  cited  by  Hall  (5th  ed.),  243;  Webster,  op.  cU,,  143. 
See  W«tl&k©*8  view,  I  (1904  ed.),  201.  Mr.  Marcy 'a  poaition  has  ako  be©i  de- 
fended on  the  gronnd  that  Turkey's  evident  inability  to  protect  Kosxta  ogiatnat 
Austria's  violent  and  tinlawful  agtp^ession  warranted  the  United  States  in  intervening. 

*Nf  core's  Dig.  Ill,  838.  See  also  Marcy 's  note  to  Baron  de  Kalb,  July  20,  1856. 
ibid.  841,  and  Mr,  Davis'  instruction,  May  12,  I860,  ibid,  843.  See  also  54  St.  Pftp. 
467  and  Cockburn,  op,  cU.,  123-124. 

*  Jarr  and  Hurst  (U.  8-)  v.  Mejdoo,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3707,  where  oUom* 
ante  were  doimiciled  in  U.  S.,  hsA  declared  their  intention,  had  shipped  as  seamen 
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When  Sir  Edward  Thornton  became  umpire  of  the  commission  he 
declined  to  follow  the  peculiar  rule  of  these  decisions,  but  acted  upon 
the  principle  that  neither  a  declaration  of  intention  nor  domicil,  singly 
or  together,  could  confer  citizenship.*  This  principle  was  adopted 
by  other  commissions.^ 

DUAL   NATIONALITY 

§  263*  Manner  in  which  it  Arises* 

By  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States  all  persons  bom  in  this 
countrj'  of  alien  parents  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  govern- 
ment also  recognizes^  as  well  as  adopts,  on  its  own  part,  the  rule  that 
children  bom  abroad  of  citizens  are  themselves  citizens  of  the  country 
to  which  the  parents  owe  allegiance.  There  arises^  therefore,  by  reason 
of  the  concurrent  operation  of  the  jus  soli  and  the  ju^  sanguinis^  a 
conflict  of  citizenships  spoken  of  usually  as  dual  allegiance*  Inasmuch 
as  each  state  may  determine  for  itself  the  methods  for  acquiring  and 

on  an  American  vesselp  and  after  the  injury,  had  complefced  naturalization.  The 
de<ci5ton  was  largely  iiifluenctxl,  it  is  bdsevtHi,  by  J.  Hubley  Ashtou's  ingenious  argu- 
ment* ibi(L  2T0H.  The  deciaion  may  be  considered  dicUony  as  the  cliiim  was  dis- 
miesed  aa  having  been  previously  settled.  Palacio,  commission er»  held  that  the 
olaim  to  protection  '' should  be  essentially  attached  to  [elaimant'^l  real  and  actual 
presence"  in  the  U,  S.  In  Goseh  (U.  S.)  i^.  Mexico^  ibid.  27 15^  Umpire  Lieber  reluc- 
tantly held,  following  the  Jan*  and  Htirst  (Mkses,  that  a  son  whose  father  made  a 
declaration  of  intention  when  the  son  was  sixteen,  but  had  completed  naturalization 
only  after  the  Bon's  majority^  the  son  having  lived  in  Mexico  before  he  became  of 
age  and  up  to  the  date  of  tht^  injurj,''  out  of  which  the  claim  arc^e,  was  entitled  to  an 
award  aa  a  "citizen  of  the  U.  H^  Thia  m\isi  be  considered  another  poor  decision 
of  Dr.  Lieber  J  for  he  failr<l  apparently  to  understand  the  limitations  aet  by  Palacio 
upon  the  Jarr  deciaion.  See  also  Sprotto,  Assignee  of  Hellman,  v.  Mexico,  ibid, 
2715,  2717^  and  Eigendorff  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2717.  In  Schreck  n.  Mexico,  the  claim 
was  diamiflsed  as  claimant  had  apparently  not  established  hia  domicil  in  the  U.  8. 
when  the  claim  arose,  ibid,  2720.  When  the  naturaUzation  was  not  shown  to  have 
been  completed,  however,  the  claim  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  citizenship.  Perez  v. 
Mexico,  iHd.  2718;  Kern  w.  Mexico,  ibid.  2719  and  caaes  cited,  2720, 

*  Milatovitch  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  No.  395,  MS.  Op,  IV,  350-351;  Wilkinson  (U.  B.) 
V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb,  2720;  Gros  v,  Mexico,  ibid.  2771,  2772;  Zamsr 
ooB&t  Palacio 's  successor  as  Mexican  commissioner,  seems  to  have  acted  on  the  same 
principle,  ibid,  2720. 

*  Beales  (U.  S.)  in  Mexico,  Domestic  commission.  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Moore's 
Arb,  2QG9;  Rojas  (U,  S.)  v,  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1S71,  ibid.  2337;  Wibon  (U.  S.)  v,  Chile, 
Aug.  7, 1802,  ibid,  2553,    See  also  aa  to  nugatory  effect  on  citiienship  of  a  mere  deel^ 

lion  of  intention,  supra t  p.  566. 
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conserving  its  nationality^  and  as  most  states  have  adopted  some 
form  of  the  jtis  soli  as  well  as  some  form  of  the  jus  sanguinis^  these 
conflicts  of  citizenship  at  birth  are  frequent,  although  they  are  some- 
what tempered  by  the  fact  that  most  countries  admit  that  the  child 
endowed  with  dual  nationality  muBt,  upon  reaching  majority^  make 
an  election  of  citizenship. 

Dual  allegiance  is  sometimes  considered  to  exist  when  a  person 
born  in  one  country  becomes  naturalized  in  a  foreign  country  before 
the  bond  of  original  nationality  has  been  broken.  So  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  to  regard  a  duly  naturalized  American  citizen 
as  subject  to  a  dual  allegiance  would  imply  a  denial  of  the  doctrine 
of  voluntary  expatriation,  as  maintained  by  the  United  States.  It 
has  already  been  observed/  however,  that  practically  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  {except  so  far  as  they  have  limited  their  right  by  naturaliza- 
tion treaties)  assert  the  right  to  determine  whether  and  upon  what 
conditions  they  mil  release  their  subjects  from  the  bond  of  allegiance;  ^ 
and  while  the  United  States  contends  that  a  duly  naturalized  citizen 
has  but  one  nationality,  it  is  often  unable  successfully  to  maintain 
its  position  in  the  countr>^  of  origin  or  in  a  third  country.  Neverthe- 
less, it  remains  true  thai  when  a  person  acquires  a  new  nationality 
before  his  old  one  has  been  vaHdly  set  aside  and  is  so  recognized  by 
his  original  state,  conflicting  claims  to  his  allegiance  will  arise.  The 
new  German  law  of  nationality  of  1913  apparently  sanctions  such 
conflicts  by  pro\iding  that  a  German  residing  in  a  foreign  country 
may  acquire  naturalization  therein  without  giving  up  his  German 
nationality  unless  the  laws  of  that  country  (as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States)  require  the  renunciation  of  the  prior  allegiance.^    Such  a  con- 

» Sujfra,  p.  534. 

*  The  cotintriea  have  been  claeaiBed,  supra,  $  237  et  seq.  See  alao  Fromageot,  H,, 
De  la  double  nationalit/%  Paris,  1892,  61  ei  seq.y  and  Samana,  N.,  Contribute  alio 
fltudio  della  doppia  cittadinanza  nei  riguartli  del  movimento  migratorio^  Firenxe,  1910. 

»  Sec.  25,  parag.  2  of  the  law  of  Jdy  32,  1913  (R.  G.  BL  583).  See  R.  W,  Floumoy, 
Jr.,  in  8  A.  J.  I.  L.  tJiily,  1914),  480  and  Th.  Meyer,  Reicbs-  u.,  Staatsaogehdrtg* 
keitflgeoctz  vtmi  22  Jtili,  1913,  Berlin,  1913*  p.  168.  Wliile  residing  in  one  country, 
it  IB  presumed  thai  such  a  person  cannot  call  upon  the  other  for  protection.  The 
power  to  retain  Gorman  nationality  applies  to  cases  in  which  the  German  secures 
foreign  nationality  either  against  bis  will  or  for  specific  economic  reasons,  e.  g.,  to 
own  or  inherit  real  property,  etc. 
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flict.  also  arises  between  countries  in  which  the  naturalization  of  the 
father  extends  to  his  wife  and  minor  children,  e.  g.,  Anstria-H angary, 
Switzerland,  Gennany,  Norway,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
and  countries  which  regard  naturalization  as  of  individual  effect  only, 
€.  g.,  Argentine,  Brazil,  Venezuela  (with  limitations),  Greece,  Russia, 
and  Portugal  France  curiously  gives  a  collective  effect  to  naturaliza- 
tion in  France  and  an  individual  effect  only  to  naturalization  of  a 
Frenchman  abroad.*  Inasmuch  as  international  law  provides  no  rules 
governing  naturalization,  the  effect  of  naturalization  upon  previous 
citizenship  must  be  left,  it  would  seem,  to  the  municipal  law  of  the 
states  concerned.^ 

§  254.  The  Jus  SoU. 

The  system  of  the  jus  soli  has  some  variations.  In  its  most  absolute 
form  it  ascribes  citizenship  to  the  child  born  on  the  national  territory, 
whatever  the  nationahty  of  the  parents.  This  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  United  States,  Argentine,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Boli\ia, 
Brazil,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Haiti  and  San  Domingo.^ 
In  a  less  rigorous  form,  leaving  the  individual  free  at  his  majority  to 
elect  the  nationality  of  his  father,  Great  Britain,  Portugal  and  Mexico 
adhere  to  this  system.  Other  countries,  such  as  France,  Denmark, 
Holland,  Goatemala,  Costa  Rica  and  Ecuador  appear  to  regard  the 
individual  as  having  ceased  to  be  their  national  if  at  majority  he  was 
not  domiciled  io  the  territory.  Some  countries  limit  the  application 
of  the  jus  soli  to  the  children  of  domiciled  parents,  e,  g.,  Colombia 
and  the  Netherlands,  and  under  certain  limitations,  France  and  Italy. 
France  even  provided  in  the  law  of  1889  that  the  father  had  to  be  bom 
in  the  territory.* 


»  Promageot,  op,  cU.,  75-77;  For.  ReL,  1910,  515,  France  has  concluded  with 
certain  statce,  e.  ff.»  SwitKerland  and  Belgiiiinj  treaties  conferring  on  minors  affected 
a  right  of  election  of  nationality  at  majority. 

*  See  Oppenheim,  I,  359. 

■  Citations  to  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  in  Fromai^eott  op.  cU,,  27, 
28  and  Ijchr,  La  nationality,  Paris,  1909.  Ab  to  Latin-^Vmerica^  see  Hannodio  Anaa, 
Nationality  and  naturalization  in  Latin-America  in  11  Joum.  of  the  Soc.  of  Comp. 
Leg.  (1910),  126^142. 

*  Fromageot,  op.  cU,,  30. 
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§  266.  The  Jus  Sanguinis. 

Practically  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  several  of  the  states 
of  Latin-America  have  adopted  the  system  of  the  jus  sangmnh.^  In 
some  states,  e.  g.,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia  and  San  Domingo  the  appli- 
cation of  the  jus  sanguinis  to  the  foreign-born  children  of  nationals 
is  made  dependent  upon  the  return  of  the  child  to  the  mother  country; 
in  Portugal  and  Argentine  a  mere  election  of  citizenship,  and  in  Vene- 
zuela, of  domicil,  suffices.  In  Great  Britain,  the  foreign-bom  child 
of  a  British  subject  may,  at  majority,  renounce  his  British  nationality,* 
whereas  in  the  United  States,  the  title  of  a  foreign-bom  child  of  ^Vmer^ 
ican  parents  to  American  citizenship  is  dependent  upon  the  prior  resi- 
dence of  the  father  in  the  United  States.^ 

§  256.  Methods  of  Avoiding  Conflicts. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work  to  resolve  the  difficulties 
of  private  international  law  to  which  dual  allegiance  gives  rise  in  cases 
in  which  the  national  law  of  the  individual  is  to  be  applied.  It  may 
be  said  merely  that  either  the  hx  fori  or  the  law  of  the  domicil  is  often 
used  by  municipal  courts  as  a  criterion  in  choosing  between  conflict- 
ing nationalities/  Nor  need  we  deal  with  the  theories  of  some  publi- 
cists, e,  g,f  PiittJingen,  Unger,  Bar  and  Laurent,^  who  deny  the  theoreti- 
cal possibility  of  plural  nationahty  for,  however  logical  it  may  be, 
their  theory  is  effectively  refuted  by  the  facts  of  positive  law.    More- 

*  Fromageot,  op.  rii.,  61  et  seq. 

*  33  Vict.  €.  14,  §  4,  Declaration  of  alienage.  This  provision  is  retained  in  §  14 
of  the  recent  Nationality  and  Statiia  of  Aliens  Act,  4  and  5  Geo.  5»  ch.  17. 

*  IL  S.f  I  1993?  Van  Dyne^  Citizenship,  33,  34.  While  the  statute  merely  pro- 
vides that  "  the  rights  of  citizenahip  shall  not  descend  to  children  wbose  fathers  never 
resided  in  the  United  States/*  it  would  seem  from  the  word  ** descend**  that  the  resi- 
dence must  have  preceded  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  it  is  so  conatnied  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

*  See  Weiss,  A.,  Traits  ,  »  .  de  droit  international  priv4,  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1907, 
304  et  seq,;  Fromageot,  op,  cil.,  107-108.  See  also  Em5  Wittmann,  Conflits  des  loid 
concemant  la  nationality,  in  2Iird  Report  (1!?0E3)  of  the  lutemational  Loiw  Absd., 
211-230;  Boeck  in  20  R.  G.  D.  I.  R  (1913),  335-349  and  Roetworowaki  in  Annalc* 
de  l'6cole  des  sciences  politiques,  189S>  193. 

'  Fromageot,  op.cii.^  15-17,  with  citations  to  the  works  of  these  writers.  Stse  also 
Moree,  Citizenship^  103-105  and  argtiment  of  Mr.  Morse  before  Spanish  Clainui 
Commission  of  1871,  Moore*8  Arb.  2612-2G13;  Westlake,  Private  int^natiooal  law, 
4tb  ed.,  1905,  p.  356. 
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oveFi  it  is  admitted  that  municipal  law  has  exclosive  territorial  but  no  ob- 
ligatory exterritorial  force,  so  that  states  with  conflit*ting  claims  to  the 
allegiance  of  a  particular  individual  are,  in  the  absence  of  treaty,  eon- 
strained  to  yield  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  state  having  actual  juris- 
diction of  the  person.  Great  Britain,  in  its  diplomatic  practice^  appears 
to  adhere  firmly  to  what  may  be  called  the  general  rule  that  no  state 
protects  its  nationals  residing  in  the  territory  of  another  state  which 
also  lays  claim  to  their  allegiance,  whether  by  ju^  soUy  jus  sanguinis^ 
or  naturalization.^  Within  certain  limitations,  Germany^  and  the 
United  States  follow  this  practice.^  Several  countries,  either  as  to 
all  matters,  or  as  to  special  matters,  such  as  military  service,  have 
concluded  treaties  by  which  the  conflicts  of  their  national  law  are 
adjusted.*  In  the  matter  of  naturalization,  some  countries  such  as 
Switzeriandy  Luxemburg,  Norway  and  Sweden  avoid  conflicts  by 
requiring  proof  of  capacity  to  l>ecome  naturalized  according  to  the 

^  See  Dnimmond's  case,  2  Kmipp  P,  C.  295;  Cockhurii,  op.  cit.,  ICH3;  Footc%  J., 
Foreign  and  domestic  law,  3rd  ed.,  London,  19t>4,  29;  For,  ReL,  1907,  II,  931;  Fro- 
mageot,  op.  di.,  83-84;  De  Lapradelk,  G.,  De  la  nationalitd  d'origine,,  Paris,  1893, 
349.    See  Wilson  v.  Marryat,  8  T.  R.  31,  45. 

It  has  been  obsen^ed  that  Great  Britam  by  statute  f  Naturalization  Act,  1870,  §  7) 
declines  to  protect  its  naturalized  subject  against  kis  sUite  of  origin,  when  the  latt^ 
still  claims  hiis  allegiance  {supra^  p.  543),  although  the  recent  British  Nationality 
and  Status  of  Aliens  Act  appears  to  omit  such  a  provision.  Italy  does  not  apparently 
adhere  strictly  to  the  general  rule.  See  Vicini  claim  v.  Dominican  Republic,  1914; 
Arata  (Italy)  v,  Peru,  Nov.  25,  1899,  Descamps  &  Renault,  Rec.  int.  des  trait^s 
du  XX*  si&cle^  1901,  p.  709;  and  the  correspondence  between  the  Veneisuelan  gov- 
ernment and  the  Itahan  Minister  at  Caracaa,  1873,  set  out  in  Libro  Amarillo,  1907, 
pv  214. 

'  Koenig^  B.  W.,  Handbuch  des  deutschen  KonsuLir-wesen,  7th  ed.,  Berlin,  1910, 
pp.  56,  197.  For  practice  of  some  other  countries,  see  Caim^  StaatsangehiSrigkeit, 
Berlin,  1906,  p.  32  a. 

•  Italy  docs  not  appear  to  observe  the  general  rule  (e.  g.,  Vicini  claim  n.  Dominican 
Rep.  and  Canevaro  claim  v.  Peru,  in/ra,  p.  589) ;  in  one  noteworthy  case  the  U.  S, 
appears  to  have  made  an  exception  to  ita  general  practice.  In  the  claim  of  Mrs. 
Groce  and  children  v.  Nicaragua,  the  U,  S.  demand wl  a  heavy  indemnity  for  the 
killing  of  Mr-  Groce,  on  behalf  of  his  native  Nicaraguan  widow  and  children,  con- 
tinuously there  domiciled^  who  by  Nicaniguan  law  were  citizens  of  Nicaragua.  For. 
Rel.,  1909,  446. 

*  Thus  Spain  has  concluded  treaties  with  various  states  of  Latin-America  reUn- 
quishing  her  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  natives  of  those  states  bom  of  Spanish  sub- 
jects. Fromagcot,  op,  cU.,  97,  France  has  concluded  treaties  regulating  raiUtary 
service  with  Belgium  and  Spain.    Ibid,  100,  105;  LapradeUe,  op,  cU,,  31,  363-3M. 
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applicant's  national  law.  Other  countries,  among  which  the  United 
States  may  be  inckided,  have  by  naturalization  treaties  succeeded  to 
a  considerable  degree  in  adjusting  conflicting  claims  to  the  allegiance 
of  a  naturalized  citizen.* 

As  already  notedj  dual  allegiance  may  arise  in  the  case  of  a  child 
bom  in  the  United  States  of  alien  parents,  and  in  the  case  of  a  child 
bom  abroad  of  American  parents.  The  concurrent  operation  of  the 
JU5  sanguinis  and  the  jus  soli  upon  such  a  child,  as  is  often  the  case, 
serves  to  impose  upon  Mm  dual  nationality.^ 

§  257,  Protection  Abroad  in  Cases  of  Dual  Nationality* 

According  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
under  §  1992  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  a  child  born  in  the  United  States 
of  alien  parents — whether  permanently  or  temporarily  here  resident, 
and  whether  themselves  capable  of  acquiring  citizenship  or  not — ^ia 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,*  The  question  arises  whether  such 
a  child  upon  his  departure  to  and  his  long-continued  residence  in  the 
count rj*^  of  his  parents,  which  by  its  law  considers  him  as  its  national 
jure  sanguinis^  may  properly  receive  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  During  mmority,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  conflicting  claim 
to  his  allegiance  or  service  by  the  country  of  his  residence,  the  United 
States  appears  to  have  taken  the  position  that  in  view  of  his  incom- 
petence to  elect  another  nationality,  he  must  be  considered  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  issuance  of  a  passport/ 
The  case  is  quite  different,  however^  when  the  country  of  residence 
demands  some  ser^^iee  from  the  individual  so  situated.  Thus,  it  has 
frequently  happened  that  children  bom  in  the  United  States  of  alien 
parents  are  taken  at  an  early  age  to  the  latter's  country  of  native  al- 
legiance and  upon  reaching  the  military  age  are  called  to  mihtary 

^  Supra,  5  239. 

*  Van  Dyne,  CitiJEenflhip,  25  et  «eg.,*  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  {(  425-430;  Wharton,  II, 
Si  183-185. 

*  See  caeea  collected  in  report  of  CitiKenship  Boards  H.  Doc-  32«3,  59th  Cong., 
2nd  8es8.,  73-74,  and  especially  U.  S.  v,  Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.  S.  649. 

*  Gundlich's  case,  Mr.  Bacon,  Act'g  Sec'y  to  Mr,  Tower,  Anib.  to  Germany, 
March  8,  1907,  For.  Kel,  1907,  516-517.  Unlesas,  however,  he  returns  to  the  United 
States  upon  reaching  majority,  or  ahortly  thereafter,  he  w  ooDsideped  as  having 
elected  foreign  nationality,  and  a  further  passport  is  dedined. 
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duty.  The  United  States  recognizes  the  dual  nationality  of  such 
children  and  would  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  a  claim  for  their  exemp- 
tion from  military  service;  indeed,  the  Department  has  stated  that 
it  may  not  properly  be  called  upon  to  intervene  in  their  behalf  against 
the  country  in  which  they  reside.-  The  right  to  American  protection 
is  in  such  cases  considered  as  suspended  during  the  minority  and  foreign 
residence  of  the  child,  but  it  may  be  revived  upon  the  attainment 
of  the  child's  majority,  by  his  carrying  out  an  election  to  return  to 
the  United  States.    The  question  of  election  mU  be  examined  presently. 

The  matter  of  protection  abroad  in  cases  of  dual  allegiance  de- 
pends very  largely  upon  the  law  of  the  foreign  country  in  which  the 
question  arises,  and  upon  the  naturalization  treaties  which  it  may 
have  concluded*  Thus,  in  the  case  of  countries  which  deny  either 
absolutely  or  conditionally  the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation,  the 
American-bom  child  of  a  native  of  such  country,  whether  the  father 
was  naturahzed  or  not  in  the  United  States,  is  subject  upon  his  visit 
to  such  country  to  the  obhgations  which  native  allegiance  may  impose 
upon  him.  - 

In  countries  \vith  w^hich  the  United  States  has  concluded  naturaliza- 
tion treaties,  conflicting  claims  to  the  allegiance  of  sons  of  naturalized 
citizens  have  occasionally  occurred.  By  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
the  minor  children  of  naturalized  citizens,  upon  taking  up  permanent 
residence  in  the  United  States,  l>ecome  citizens  thereof  by  virtue  of 
the  parent's  naturaUzation,^  The  question  has  arisen  whether  by  return 
of  the  father  to  the  native  country^  for  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  in- 
volve a  renunciation  of  his  American  citizenship^  his  minor  children 
follow  his  status.  Notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  an  infant 
child  partakes  of  the  nationality  of  his  father,  the  United  States  has 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lieberraann,  July  9,  1886,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill, 
642;  Liebmann's  caae»  1885;  Blancafort-'a  case,  1885;  Steiokauler'a  case,  15  Op.  Atty. 
Gen,  15,  The  ruling  of  the  Dept*  of  State  in  Pinto's  case,  la  which  the  American- 
bom  aon  of  CoBta  Rican  parents,  taken  back  to  Costa  Rica  when  three  years  old,  waa 
oonmdered  apparently  aa  an  American  citizen  only,  and  not  subject  to  dual  allegiance, 
is  exceptional.    The  misconception  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  Digest,  III»  535. 

»Gendrot'3  case  in  I'Vance,  For,  Rel.,  iaS8,  I,  495-499;  1899,  269-271,  Moore's 
Dig.  Ill,  537-539;  Dubuc's  case  in  France,  For,  Rel,.  1910.  514r'616;  Reinhard's 
case  in  Switzerland,  1914, 

»  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  }  6,  34  Stat.  L,  1229. 
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considered  that  the  father  is  legally  imable  to  deprive  the  child  of 
his  natural  allegiance  and  that  the  child's  title  to  American  protection 
is  merely  suspended  during  his  minority  and  residence  abroad  imtU, 
upon  reaching  majority,  he  made  a  definite  election  of  nationality.* 


§  258.  Foreign-bom  American  Citizens. 

According  to  §  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes  *'all  children  .  .  .  bom 
out  of  the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  whose  fathers 
were  or  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  thereof,  are  declared 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  but  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall 
not  descend  to  children  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United 
States." 

When  such  foreign-bom  children  of  American  citizens  are  bom 
in  a  country  by  whose  laws  they  become  its  subjects  jure  solij  a  case 
of  dual  nationality  also  arises.^  While  passports  may  be  and  are  fre- 
qyently  issued  to  such  foreign-bom  minors,^  their  efficacy  is  qualified 
by  the  fact,  unreser\'edly  admitted^  that  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
United  States  by  its  municipal  legislation  to  interfere  with  the  rights, 
obligations  and  duties  which  may  attach  to  them  under  the  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  they  were  bom  and  in  which  they  continue  to 
reside.*    In  third  countries  no  such  limitation  would  apply. 

•  See  Pierrepont,  Atty.  Gen.,  in  Steinkauler*s  cose^  15  Op,  15  and  critidam  by 
Morse,  op.  cii.f  104;  Grimm's  case,  1882.  In  Great  Britain  a  more  logical  rule  is 
followed.  The  minor  cbild  follows  the  status  of  the  father,  and  with  him,  would  ceaae 
to  be  a  British  subject.  Within  a  year  after  att^xining  his  majority,  he  may,  however, 
make  a  declaration  that  he  wishes  to  resume  British  nationahty.  See  the  recent 
Nationality  and  Stiitus  of  A  hens  Act,  |  12  (2). 

When  the  Amprican-born  child  taken  abroad  at  an  early  a^  retuma  to  the  United 
Slates  during  minority  and  rcmams  here»  the  U.  S,  will  resist  any  claim  to  his  all^ 
fiance  by  the  csountry  of  his  father,  where  he  resided  during  a  part  of  his  minority. 
Boisselier's  case,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  544;  Revemiann's  case,  ibid.  Ill,  536. 

'  Moore's  Dig,  111,  §§  426-427;  Wharton,  §  185;  Van  Dyne,  Citizenship,  34  et  9eq, 

•There  is  no  uniform  practice  in  the  matter.    iSee,  however,  Mr,  Seward,  AcVg 

Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  July  2,  1879,  For.  Rel.,  1879,  815.    Such  minora  may 

also  be  registeretl  in  American  consulates.    Mr.  llockhiU  to  Mr  Wilhams,  March  16, 

181X3,  Van  Dyne,  43. 

*  Hoar,  Atty,  Gen.,  June  12,  1869,  13  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  89,  91;  Mr  Bayaid,  Sec'y 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Vignaud,  July  2,  1886,  For.  Rel.,  1886.  303;  Report  of  Sec'y  Fish 
to  the  President,  Aug.  25>  1873,  For.  ReL,  1873,  II,  1191;  Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State; 
to  Mr.  Strobel,  June  4,  1896,  For.  Rd,,  1896,  35,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  427;  Van  Dyne, 
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The  question   is   frequently   presented   whether   the   foreign-bom 

^inor  child  of  a  naturalized  citizen  is  entitled  to  American  protection. 

It  bom  prior  to  the  naturalization  of  the  father  and  never  resident 

^  this  country,  the  child  of  course  never  became  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 

^0"-    If  bom  after  the  naturalization  of  the  father,  it  becomes  first 

Necessary  to  determine  whether  the  father  had  expatriated  himself, 

^t  the  time  of  the  child's  birth.    If  so,  the  child  is  bom  an  alien,  and 

^  not  entitled  to  American  protection.^    As  already  observed,  if  the 

/ather  renounced  or  forfeited  his  American  citizenship  subsequent 

^  the  birth  of  the  child  and  acquired  a  new  nationality,  this  has  been 

^^Id  to  operate  not  as  a  renunciation,  but  merely  as  a  suspension  of 

^^  child's  right  to  American  protection  against  a  conflicting  claim  of 

*^^    country  of  residence,  notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  the 

^^i^or  chUd  follows  the  status  of  the  father.    A  passport  may  be  issued 

^^    8uch  a  child  until  he  attains  majority,  and  becomes  competent  to 

^^tjt  his  nationality.*    The  American  citizenship  of  such  a  minor  may, 

^^Xvever,  be  divested  by  his  continued  residence  abroad  after  reaching 

^^e  age  of  majority.    So  that,  while  protected  as  a  minor,  he  must, 

^^  order  to  conserve  his  American  citizenship  and  right  to  protection, 

^^anifest  his  election  to  assume  the  rights  and  duties  of  American 

^tizenship,  for  upon  reaching  majority  his  citizenship  is  no  longer 

derivative,  but  is  a  matter  of  personal  election.    When,  therefore,  the 

foreign-bom  child  of  an  American  citizen  or  the  American-bom  child 

of  foreign  parents  continues  to  reside  abroad  after  reaching  the  age  of 

Uiajority,  his  right  to  American  protection  depends  upon  his  having 

op.  eit.,  35;  Cons.  Reg.,  1896,  §  138.  The  English  law  appears  to  be  the  same.  Appen- 
ds to  Report  of  Naturalization  Board  Commissioners,  1869,  60,  67;  Cockbum, 
^Nationality,  108-110;  For.  Rel.,  1873,  II,  1326.  See  also  Lavigne,  No.  11,  and  Bister, 
"No.  20  (U.  S.)  V,  Spain,  Feb.  12, 1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2454. 

>  Sec'y  fish  to  the  President,  Aug.  25,  1873,  For.  Rel.,  1873,  II,  1191.  See  two 
instructions  of  Sec'y  Frelinghuysen,  1883  and  1884  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  528,  For. 
Rel.,  1885,  396;  Rosenheim's  case,  1896,  Sec'y  Olney  to  Mr.  Uhl,  For.  Rel.,  1896, 
215-220;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tower,  May  31, 1904,  For.  Rel.,  1904,  314; 
Williams,  Atty.  Gen.,  in  14  Op.  295  (1873). 

«  Mr.  Adee,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Combs,  Sept.  15,  1903,  For.  Rel.,  1903, 
595;  Same  to  Mr.  Beaupi^,  Aug.  30, 1904,  For.  Rel.,  1904,  36.  See  also  Mr.  Seward 
to  Mr.  Foster,  Aug.  13,  1879,  For.  Rel.,  1879,  824,  and  Hme's  case.  For.  Rel.,  1901, 
421.  The  same  rule  would  apply  to  the  foreign-bom  sons  of  native  citizens,  who 
become  expatriated  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  For.  Rel.,  1893,  401-404. 
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elected  American  citizenship  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  United 
States. 

§  269.  Right  of  Election. 

The  municipal  law  of  many  countries  gives  to  the  native-born  child 
of  foreign  parent-s,  afiFected  with  a  dual  nationality,  a  right  of  election 
of  nationality  upon  reaching  majority  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
thereafter.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  law  of  France,  Spain,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Italy,  Portugal^  Mexico,  Chile  and  Costa  Rica,*  This  princi- 
ple, which  is  generally  recognized  in  international  law  even  in  the 
aljsence  of  express  provision  of  municipal  law^  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  when  a  person  becomes  ^^i  juris  he  cannot  logically  retain  two 
nationalities,  and  he  is  required  to  elect  between  them  in  order  that 
he  may  be  bound  exclusively  by  the  one  or  the  other.^  This  election 
may  be  manifested  in  various  ways.  In  some  countries,  e.  g,j  Portugal, 
Italy  and  France,  silence  operates  as  an  election  of  domestic  nationality; 
in  other  countries,  as  in  Spain,  it  is  construed  as  an  election  of  the 
foreign  nationality  of  the  parents.  While  there  is  no  express  provision 
in  the  law  of  the  United  States  giving  election  of  citizenship  to  the 
child  bom  here  of  alien  parents,  it  has  always  been  held  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  that  if  such  a  child  is  taken  during  minority  to  the 
country  of  his  parents,  he  must,  upon  arriving  at  majority  or  shortly 
thereafter,  make  hLs  election  between  the  citizenship  which  is  his 
by  birth  and  the  citizenship  which  is  his  by  parentage.^  In  case  such 
a  person  should  elect  American  citizenship  he  must,  unless  in  extraor- 
dinary^ circumstances,  in  order  to  render  his  election  effective,  manifest 


*  Brazilian  Minister  to  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec'y  of  State,  and  Sec'y  Blaine  to  Braxilian 
Minister,  Dec.  2,  1S90  (not  sent).  See  abo  Van  Dyne,  op.  cU.^  25,  For  Chile,  see 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Santiago  printed  in  For.  ReL,  1907,  I,  134. 
For  Portugal,  see  For,  Rel.,  1910,  834.  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  Citizenship 
Board,  190t>. 

'See  the  cases  in  American  courts  collected  by  the  Citizenship  Board,  H.  Doc, 
326,  59tb  Cong.,  2nd  seaa.^  74-76,  l*he  new  German  law  of  nationality  of  July  22» 
1913  makes  it  expressly  possible  for  an  adult  to  possess  two  nationalities,  supra,  p.  57**^ 
A  similar  poeaibUity  is  maintained  by  the  Italian  law  of  June  13,  1912,  art.  7. 

*  De  Boiirry*8  case,  2  Wharton,  401;  Steinkauler*s  case,  15  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  16; 
Surmann'e  case,  Mr.  Olney,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Reichenaa^  Nov*  20,  189G,  Far. 
Rd.,  1897,  182;  Van  Dyne,  24-31. 
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and  carry  out  in  good  faith  an  intention  to  return  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  United  States  and  assume  the  duties  of  citizenships 

With  respect  to  the  foreign-bom  child  of  American  citizens,  the 
United  States  has  adhered  to  the  generally  recognized  principle  of 
international  law  to  the  effect  that  the  child  upon  reaching  full  age 
must  elect  one  nationality,  and  repudiate  the  other,  his  election  being 
final.-  This  election  is  required  to  be  made  within  a  '' reasonable 
time''  after  reaching  majorit^^^  On  dififerent  occasions  this  govern- 
ment has  declined  to  extend  its  protection  to  persons  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-four,*  and  twenty -six,^  and  had  failed  to  elect  United 
States  citizenship.  While  the  United  States  requires  the  foreign-born 
citizen  upon  majority  to  expressly  manifest  his  election  of  American 
citizenship,  the  foreign-born  child  of  Italian  parents,  a  citizen  of  the 
country  of  his  birth,  retains  his  Italian  nationality  unless  he  expressly 
renounces  it  on  attaining  majority.^ 

The  United  States  has  held  that  the  foreign-bom  child  of  an  American 
citizen  was  not  competent  to  make  an  election  of  his  nationality  during 
minority,  and  that  his  right  to  claim  United  States  citizenship  upon 
reaching  majority  couJd  not  be  taken  from  him  J  It  was  this  view  of 
the  status  of  such  a  child,  it  seems,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of 
that  provision  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  which  requires  foreign- 
born  American  children  who  continue  to  reside  outside  the  United 
States,  ie  order  to  receive  the  protection  of  this  government,  to  record 
at  an  American  Consulate  "upon  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen,'*  their 

I  Sec'y  Bayard  in  For.  Rel„  1886,  12  and  303  and  For,  Rel.,  1887,  1131;  For-  ReL, 
1888.  I,  489  and  510. 

>  Wharton^  Conflict  of  laws,  $  10;  Lydlam  v.  Lydlam,  20  N.  Y,  356;  Mr  Bayard, 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pendleton.  April  27,  1886,  For.  Rel,  1886,  327;  Van  Dyne, 
op.  ci/.,  38.  For  deciaioaa  of  municipal  courts,  see  H-  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd 
eess.t  74  d  seq,,  79-80  j  also  Count  Wall's  case,  3  Koapp  P.  C.  Rep.  13  and  Jephson  v, 
Riera»  ibid.  130. 

*  Sec'y  Bayard  in  For.  Rd.,  1886,  327;  Sec'y  Frelinghuysen  in  Klingenmeyer'a 
ciiae.  For.  Rel.,  1885,  398. 

*  For.  Rel,  1886,  12;  ibid.  1887,  965-067. 
'  For.  Rel.  1903,  596. 

*  Art.  7  of  the  Italian  law  of  June  13, 1912,  Pari  Pap,,  Cd,  6526,  Misc.  No,  1  (1913), 
p.  2. 

T  For.  Rel.,  1879,  815  and  825;  ibid,  1901,  421  (Hine's  caae};  For,  Rel,  ISSG,  317, 
327  and  Van  Dyne,  47  (George*8  case). 
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intention  to  become  residents  and  remain  citizens  of  the  United  Si 
and  "to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  upon  attaining 
their  majority/*  *     This  provision  was  the  result  of  a  TBoatno^ODdBf^ 
tion  of  the  Citizenship  Board,^  appointed  in  1900*    The  recommenda^ 
tion,  which  was  confined  to  male  children,  w^as  based  upon  the  ground 
that  inasmuch  as  such  children  at  eighteen  generally  become  liable 
to  military  service  in  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  migfat  b« 
put  in  the  position  of  protecting  a  child  of  this  class  duiing  the  period| 
of  liability  for  military  service,  only  to  have  him^  upon  attaining  faii 
majority,  elect  foreign  nationality.    It  was  realized  that  even  the  re^m 
tration   of   intention   would   not   entirely   prevent   such   oceurrenccBj 
but  it  was  said  that  a  young  man  thus  violating  his  pledge  would  bo 
**in  danger  of  forfeiting  not  only  his  good  name  but  the  further  protec* 
tion  of  this  government/*  ^    The  Department  of  State  first  construed 
the  statute  to  permit  of  the  registration  or  recording  of  intention  up 
to  arrival  at  the  age  of  nineteen.    Several  eases  occurred,  however, 
where  the  foreign-bom  child  had  failed  to  record  his  intention  before 
reaching  nineteen,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  believed  that  American 
citizenship  had  thereby  been  forfeited.     In  view  of  the  admitted  in- 
capacity of  an  infant  to  make  any  election  in  regard  to  his  citisensbip, 
and  in  view  of  the  practice  certainty  that  Congress  did  ool  intend 
to  deprive  of  his  right  to  elect  American  citizenship  one  who  failed 
to  make  the  declaration  of  intention,  the  Department  on  March  14, 
1911  issued  a  circular  instruction  to  diplomatic  and  consular  officeni' 
stating  that  the  declaraticms  of  intention  "to  become  r^denta  aiul 
remain  citizens  of  the  United  States'*  had  reference  to  the  right  of 
protection   rather  than   citizenship  under  municipal   law,   and   Uial 
''such  declarations  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  minors  conccfilMi 
have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  before  they  take  tha  oatll 
of  allegiance  to  the  United  States/'  ^    This  conclusion  was  reaehtd  1^ 
'  Act  of  March  2, 1007,  $  6,  34  8tAt.  L.  1229;  Com.  Re^  ,  parag.  138;  Ciiwkr  la* 
struction,  Dept.  of  State,  April  19,  1907,  *'  Children  ol  citiieos  bora  abttioclf "  Far* 
Rel.,  1907,  9, 

•  H-  Doc.  326.  59th  Cong.»  2nd  seaB.,  17. 

•  fM,  17. 

*GeDeml  InfttnictioQ,  Cocisular,  No.  16,  March  14,  1911,  X>ecIanitaoQ  d  tan%|K 
bom  childrea  rctiuired  by  aeetioii  6,  Act  of  March  2,  1907.  The  ftmcUoo  of  tkfB 
deckratioa  has  been  procticaMy  uulUfiod  hy  thm  constnicUoti, 
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Wding  that  the  tenn  ''upon"  [reaching  the  age  of  eighteen]  signified 
''after/'  for  which  there  is  some  authority.  This  same  construction 
supports  the  ruling  of  the  Department  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  may 
be  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  after  attaining  majority. 

The  election  of  American  citizenship,  it  has  been  generally  held, 

should  be  evidenced  by  coming  to  the  United  States  to  live,  upon 

'teaching  majority  or  within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter.     Should 

^he  foreign-bom  child  come  to  the  United  States  a  considerable  time 

^ter  attaining  the  age  of  majority,  without  having  taken  the  oath 

^f  allegiance,  he  would  come  as  an  alien.  ^    The  burden  of  proving 

^'i  election  of  American  citizenship  falls  upon  the  claimant  thereof. 

*^or<eign  nationality  may  be  elected  by  silence  or  a  mere  continuation 

^^  Residence  abroad.    Failure  within  a  reasonable  time  to  carry  out 

^^^  declaration  of  intention  to  reside  in  the  United  States  would  nul- 

^^y  the  eflfect  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  an  election  of  American  citi- 

^^^ship. 

1?here  are  one  or  two  interesting  cases  of  dual  nationality  which 
^^^^y  be  mentioned.  The  child  bom  of  foreign  parents  on  the  high  seas 
^^  an  American  vessel  is  probably  an  American  citizen  under  our 
^^'W  *  and  may  also  be  a  foreign  subject  jure  sanguinis.  Hence  he 
"^ould  upon  attaining  majority  have  a  right  of  election. 

The  Institute  of  Intemational  Law  at  its  Madrid  session  reached 
t»he  conclusion  that  the  nationality  of  an  aeronaut  follows  the  country 
iti  which  he  has  been  matriculated,  but  that  state  cannot  protect  the 
Worship  of  an  alien  in  his  national  state,  if  the  latter  forbids  its  nationals 
to  register  their  airships  abroad.' 

§  260.  Decisions  of  International  Tribunals  of  Arbitration. 

Intemational  arbitral  commissions  have  frequently  had  to  pass  upon 
questions  of  dual  allegiance.     Such  cases  have  usually  arisen  under 

»  Albany  v.  Derby  (1858),  30  Vermont,  718. 

s  Wheaton,  8th  ed.,  J  106;  Kent's  Commentaries,  I,  26;  Craps  t^.  Kelly,  16  Wall. 
610;  McDonald  v,  Mallory,  77  N.  Y.  546;  Vattel.  §  216;  Nelson,  H.,  Private  inter- 
national law,  47,  citing  Marshall  v,  Murgatroyd  (1870),  L.  R.,  6  Q.  B.  31.  See  also 
dissenting  opinion  of  Story,  J.,  in  Inglis  v.  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  3  Pet.  99,  and  U.  S.  t;. 
Gordon,  5  Blatch.  18.  There  is  an  express  provision  to  this  effect  in  the  1914  British 
Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  §  1  (1,  c). 

» 24  Annuaire  (1911),  346,  314-327;  7  R.  D.  I.  priy6  (1911),  846. 
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protocols  giving  the  coaimission  jurisdiction  of  claims  of  citizens  of 
one  country  against  the  other  country,  and  the  claimant  has  proved 
to  be  a  citizen  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties  according  to  the  munici- 
pal law  of  each. 

The  principle  generally  followed  has  been  that  a  person  having 
dual  nationality  cannot  make  one  of  the  countries  to  which  he  owes 
allegiance  a  defendant  before  an  international  tribunal.^  In  other 
wordsj  a  person  cannot  sue  his  own  government  in  an  international 
court,  nor  can  any  other  government  claim  on  his  behalf.  This  prin- 
ciple was  well  expressed  by  Frazer,  Commissioner  for  the  United  States, 
in  his  opinion  in  AIejcander*s  case:^ 

**The  practice  of  nations  in  such  cases  is  believed  to  be  for  their 
sovereign  to  leave  the  person  who  has  embarrassed  himself  by  assuming 
a  double  allegiance  to  the  protection  which  he  may  find  provided  for 
him  l)y  the  municipal  laws  of  that  other  sovereign  to  whom  he  thus  also 
owes  allegiance.  To  treat  his  grievances  against  that  other  sovereign 
as  subject  of  international  concern  would  be  to  claim  a  jurisdiction  para- 
mount to  that  of  the  other  nation  of  which  he  is  also  a  subject.  Com- 
plications would  inevitably  result,  for  no  government  would  recognize 
the  right  of  another  to  interfere  thus  in  behalf  of  one  whom  it  regarded 
as  a  subject  of  its  ov^tiJ'  * 

In  numerous  cases  international  tribunals  have  endeavored  to  re- 
solve the  conflict  of  nationalities  by  applying  various  criteria  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  two  nationalities  could  more  properly  be  attrib- 

^  Alexander  (Gt.  Brit.)  r.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore*s  Arb.  2529;  Boyd  (Gt.  Brit.) 
V,  U.  a,  ibid.  2465;  Martin  (U.  S.)  k  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid,  2467;  Lebret  (France) 
V.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  18S0,  ibid.  2488,  2492;  Maninat  (Friuice)  t^  Veneatuela,  Feb.  19, 

1902,  S.  Doc.  533,  5Dth  Cong.,  let  scsa.,  44, 74 ;  Bripmne  ( Italy)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 

1903,  Ralston,  710,  718  {dictum),  8ee  also  Drummond'a  case  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  French 
Indemnity  Conimissioners,  2  Knapp'e  P.  C.  Rep.  295* 

In  Arata  (Italy)  v,  Peru,  Nov.  25,  1899^  Descamps  and  Renault,  Recueil  int.  dcs 
traitds,  I,  709,  711,  Arbitrator  Uribarri  (Spain),  coiitrar>'  to  the  general  rulc%  allowed 
a  claim  against  Pcni  on  the*  part  of  native  Peruvian  chiUireri  of  an  Italian  father, 
citisiens  of  both  countries.  In  Halley  (Gt,  Brit.)  v.  IJ.  S,  and  Ferris  (Gt,  Brit.)  t^. 
U.  S,,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2239,  the  Commijssion  (Frazer  dissenting)  made 
an  awartl  to  the  beneficiary  (who  iKJssesBed  dual  nationaUty)  of  an  intestate  who, 
however,  was  ''exclusively  a  British  subject*" 

^  Alexander  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  V.  S.,  May  S,  1871.  Moore^a  Arb,  253L 
*  It  has  been  noted  (mpra^  p.  460)  that  this  is  the  general  practice  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.    See  also  Cogordan,  La  Nationaht6f  Paris,  1890,  39,  and 
Tcheraoff,  op,  dL,  470. 
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uted  to  the  claimant,  it  being  admitted  that  without  some  proof 
or  presumption  of  personal  election  the  municipal  law  of  one  country 
could  not  be  given  superiority  over  the  other.  If,  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  these  criteria,  it  appeared  that  the  claimant  had  elected 
the  citizenship  or  that  he  could  properly  be  regarded  as  a  citizen  of 
the  defendant  country,  the  claim  was  dismissed  for  lack  of  jurisdiction. 

The  criterion  most  frequently  applied  has  been  domiciL  In  re- 
solving the  conflict  of  nationality,  preference  has  been  gi%^en  to  the 
citizenship  of  the  country  in  which  the  claimant  had  estabUshed  or 
maintained  his  or  her  domicil.^  This  continuation  of  domicil  may 
be  considered  a  form  of  election  of  nationality. 

In  case  of  conflict  between  the  jus  solij  where  claimant  has  con- 
tinued to  reside,  and  the  jus  sanguinis,  preference  has  almost  uniformly 
been  given  to  the  former,^  following  in  this  respect  the  diplomatic 
practice. 

'  Lebret  (France)  t'.  IT.  S,»  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moorc'a  Arb.  2488,  2505,  Opinion  of 
Commissioner  Aldia;  Hanmier  and  Briswot  (U.  S.)  p,  Vi^nezuek,  Dec,  5,  1885,  ibid, 
24,54i-2461;  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  i^.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  UM)3,  Ralston,  438,  445; 
Miliani  (Italy)  i'.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  ItKXi,  ibid.  754,  7G1;  Brignoiie  (Italy)  v.  Ven- 
ezuela, ibid.  710,  719;  Popgioli  (Italy)  tK  Venezuela,  ibid.  847,  8(56;  Maninat  (France) 
V.  Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1^)02,  Sen.  Doe.  533,  59tL  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  44,  74;  Masaianl 
(France)  v.  Venezuela,  ibi^i^  211,  224;  Canevara  (Ualy)  t>.  Peru,  April  25,  1910,  6  A. 
J.  I.  L.  (1912),  74ti,  decklid  by  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  May  3,  1S*12,  8  R.  D.  L 
priv4  (1913),  331,  Bocck  in  20  R.  G.  D.  1,  P.  (1913),  317,  329,  and  Ernst  Zitelnmnn 
in  V.  3  (2nd  series)  of  Das  Werk  vom  Haag,  MUnehen^  1914,  pp.  169-247.  Hee  also 
Bkmtschli,  §  374,  and  article  by  J.  Basdevant,  Les  eonflits  etc  nationality  dana  hm 
arbitrages  v^nfizti^Uens,  5  R.  D.  1.  |>riv6,  1909,  41-63,  in  which  acvenU  of  the  awarda 
of  the  Caracas  commiasiona  of  1903  are  eritieized. 

'Schreck  (U,  S.)  p,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore'a  Arb.  2450  (dictum);  Lavigno 
and  Bister  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  2454;  Hammer  and  Brissot  (U.  S.)  v. 
Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1886,  ibid.  2456;  Mathiaon  (Gt.  Brit.)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903, 
Ralston,  429,  436,  438;  Stevenson,  ibid.  438,  454.  See  also  casrs  of  Miliani,  Brignone 
and  Poggioli  (Italy)  r.  Venezuela,  cited  above,  and  of  Maninat  anil  Massiani 
(France)  v.  Venezuela,  ihvl.  The  decision  in  Chopin  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan,  15,  1880, 
Moore'a  Arb.  25011  appears  contraiy^  to  the  general  rule.  It  may  be  explainwl,  in 
part  at  least,  on  the  ground  that  C>scar  Chopin  (the  Freneh  father  of  children  bom 
in  the  U.  8.,  to  whom  an  awartl  wob  mrnie  aa  French  citizens)  diinl  after  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Jan.  15,  1880.  ii^ee  Boutweira  Report.,  SS,  The  decision  is  not 
well  reastjned.  See  also  Arata  (Italy)  t\  Peru,  Nov.  25,  1899,  De»camps  &  RenaiJt's 
Recueil,  I^  709,  711,  hi  which,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  ju«  »angidnu  waa 
given  preference. 
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Apart  from  the  implied  recognition  of  the  right  of  election  iovolvBd 
IB  the  application  of  the  test  of  domicil,  interoational  tribunals  have 
expressly  recognized  that  a  person  born  i^ith  dual  nationality  has 
the  right,  upon  arrival  at  majority,  of  electing  the  nationality  to  which 
he  desires  to  adhere,  ^ 

§  261.  Measures  to  be  Adopted  to  Adjust  Conflicts  of  Nationality. 

The  legal  and  diplomatic  difficulties  engendered  by  the  statos  known 
as  dual  allegiance  will  have  become  apparent  in  the  course  of  this 
brief  study.-  Attempts  have  been  made  to  adjust  the  conflict  by  treaty, 
but  only  slight  success  has  been  achieved.  The  United  States  luui 
not  entered  into  any  such  treaties,  leaving  aside  for  the  moment  the 
matter  of  naturalization  treaties.  At  the  time  when  the  naturalization 
treaty  of  1911  with  Costa  Rica  was  concluded,  the  following  paragraph 
was  proposed : 

'^Children  of  a  father,  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  bom  in 
Costa  Rica,  sh:ill  be  considered  us  citizens  of  Costa  Rica  during  their 
minorit}^  and  shall  preserve  the  siime  nationality  after  reaching  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  unless  at  that  time  or  within  a  year  thereafter, 
they  make  known,  either  directly  or  through  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
agents  of  the  United  States  resident  in  Costa  Rica,  that  they  wish  to 
elect  the  nationality  of  their  father.*' 

This  principle  was  to  apply  mutatis  midandis  to  citizens  of  Costa  Rica 
born  in  the  United  States*  Such  a  provision  is  contained  in  exislitig 
treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  Haiti,  Mexico  aad  Italy,  and 
Spain  and  Salvador* 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  nations  agree,  by  legisktion  or  treaty^ 
as  they  have  in  so  many  other  matters  in  which  there  was  a  conBict 


» Scott  (Gt.  Brit.)  V.  U.  8..  Mftv  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arh,  2528;  Julio  and 
Rahel  (No.  140  and  No.  236),  U,  S.  v.  Spain,  Spanish  Treaty  Cljuma  < 
Act  of  Marrh  2,  1CM}1  (American-hom  child  of  forei^  parents  takcQ  sfatoad  ai  tarij 
age  and  continuing  to  reside  abroaiO-  See  Oral  Argument  of  Ami.  Atly.  loom^ 
May  25,  1006,  v,  7  of  •' Briefs."  Canevaro  (Italy)  p,  Peru,  April  25,  1910,  Ha^m 
Court,  6  A.  J  I.  L.  7443,  8  R.  D.  I .  prtv^^  (1912),  331,  See  abo  Doe  ».  Aeklam,  2  Bmt, 
aod  Creis.,  779  and  Auchrniity  p,  Mulcii»ter,  5  Bar.  and  Crem,  771, 

'  In  krge  measure,  thin  qy cation  was  the  cause  of  the  War  of  1813  with  Girat 
Britain,  inujtmuch  as  Great  Britain  inmted  upon  the  tmpn»smefit  of  seuneo  ffom 
Americaa  venelfl  who  were  Americana  under  American  Uw  and  BritUh  tuidcr  BciliA 
law. 
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of  municipal  law,  to  adopt  a  common  rule  as  to  nationality  of  origin, 
and  to  regard  naturalization  in  a  second  country  as  having  the  effect 
of  superseding  the  allegiance  due  to  the  country  of  birth.*  A  reason- 
able rule  in  the  case  of  a  person  bom  with  dual  nationality  would  be, 
as  suggested  in  connection  with  the  Costa  Rican  treaty,  that  such 
a  person  should  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  country  in  which  he  was 
born  if  he  should  continue  to  reside  there  after  reaching  his  majority. 

§  262.  Absence  of  Nationality. 

Even  more  anomalous  than  the  position  of  the  person  possessing 
dual  nationality  is  that  of  the  person  without  any  nationality,  or 
Heimatlos  as  he  is  called  in  German.  Such  a  condition  occasionally 
arii5es  at  birth,  but  usually  arises  when  a  person  loses  or  forfeits  his 
original  nationality,  either  by  express  or  imphcd  expatriation,  and 
fails  to  acquire  a  new  nationality.  A  person  in  this  position  cannot 
call  upon  the  diplomatic  protection  of  any  state,^  and  it  is  said  that 
the  anomalous  situation  of  a  German  who  by  residence  abroad  for 
ten  years,  under  the  law  of  June  1,  1870,  lost  his  German  nationality, 
led  to  the  enactment  of  the  new  law  of  1913,^  The  United  States 
has  seemingly  lent  its  aid  to  the  perpetuation  of  this  unfortunate  system 
by  certain  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907.  For  example, 
the  presumption  of  expatriation  on  the  part  of  a  naturalized  citizen 
by  a  residence  of  two  years  in  his  native  state  or  five  years  in  any 
other  state,"*  may  well  leave  such  a  person  without  any  nationality. 

^  See  Cockburn,  op.  ciL,  lH<i,  1S7.  The  eountriea  which  are  subject  to  heavy 
emigration  have  always  resisted  this  adiiiission  of  the  right  of  voluntary  expairiiv- 
tion.  This  is  probably  the  priricipu!  rcaaun  why  the  U.  8*  has  been  unable  to  con- 
clude nattiralization  treaties  with  F^anfx^  Italy,  SwitzerknU,  Turkey  and  Russia. 

^See  Anzilotti  in  i:i  R.  G.  D.  L  F.  (1(K>6),  12;  Corvaia  (Italy)  y,  Vcnexueb, 
Feb*  13,  1003,  Ralston,  782.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Congress  by  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  July  19,  1912  (37  Stat.  L,  II,  V,Wj),  unconditionally  admitted  to  American 
citizenship  one  Eugene  Prince,  who  waa  born  in  Russia  of  an  American  father  who 
bud  iu'ver  been  in  the  U.S.,  and  hence  was  not  a  citizen  under  §  1993|  R,  S.,  and  who 
wa«  also  not  recognized  by  Russia  as  a  Russian  subject. 

^  See  Meyer,  Th.^  Reichs-  u.  StaatsangehCrigkeitagtjsetz  vom22  Juh,  1913,  Berlin, 
1913,  Einlcitung,  p.  3  d  seq.  Sec  also  the  introductions  to  the  two  leading  com- 
mentaries on  the  new  German  law:  Cnhn,  W.,  Reichs-  u.  Staatsangehdrigkeitsgeseta 
V.  22,  7,  1913,  erlttutert,  4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1914,  and  Keller,  F.,  und  Trautmann,  P., 
Komnientar  sum  .  .  ,  Gejctz  v.  22,  7,  1913,  MUnchen,  191C 

•  Section  2  of  the  Act,  34  Stat,  L.  1228. 
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justifiable,  however,  ia  the  pro\ision  of  §  3  according  to  which 
f*'any  American  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the  n&tioci- 
slity  of  her  husband,"  apparently  regardless  of  whether  his  national  law 
80  provides.  Not  only  may  this  provision  be  unenforceable,  but  it  may 
easily  result  in  depriving  a  woman  of  American  citizenship  without 
I  conferring  upon  her  any  other.  The  rule  stated  by  Field/  that  "a 
person  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  a  nation,  without  havii^ 

(acquired  another  national  character,  ia  nevertheless  deemed  to  be 
a  member  of  the  nation  to  which  he  last  belonged,  except  so  far  as 
his  rights  and  duties  within  its  territory,  or  in  relation  to  such  natioo^ 
are  concerned'*  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  reeognized  rule  of  in- 
ternational law, 

*  Field,  D.  D.,  Outlinea  of  an  international  code,  2nd  ed,,  New  York,  1876,  130. 

I  See  also  Morse,  Citizenship,  160,   Art.  20  of  the  Introductory  Law  of  the  Gerroan 

'  Civil  Code  provides  that  in  the  case  of  persona  of  no  nationality,  the  law  of  the  Ltft 

oountty  to  which  they  helooged  is  to  be  applied,  when  thdr  natioiuJ  law  ^aynnm  a 


CHAPTER  IV 
EFFECT  OF  VARIOUS  LEGAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


MABRIED   WOMEN   AND    WIDOWS 

§  263.  Effect  of  Marriage  on  Citizenship* 

The  effect  of  marriage  upon  the  political  status  of  women  is  of  great 
importance,  both  in  municipal  and  in  international  law.  It  will,  there- 
fore»  be  dedrable  to  consider  the  status  of  foreign-bom  women  married 
to  American  citizens,  of  American-bom  women  married  to  aliens, 
and  of  widows  of  both  these  classes. 

Under  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  Act  of 
Feb.  10,  1855,^  marriage  had  no  effect  upon  the  citizenship  of  a  woman, 
either  to  make  a  foreign-born  woman  American/^  or  an  American- 
born  woman  foreign,''  This  view  supported  the  common-law  doctrine 
as  to  expatriation,  which  prevailed  in  the  English  and  American  courts 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  effect  that  no  person 
can  by  any  act  of  his  own,  without  the  consent  of  the  government, 
change  allegiance. 

The  civil  law,  on  the  other  hand,  had  always  held  strongly  to  the 
unity  of  the  institution  of  the  family  and  the  supremacy  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  husband  and  father.  Continental  codes,  therefore, 
and  those  of  practically  aU  civil  law  countries  have  from  the  be- 

^  10  Stat.  L.  604,  incorporated  in  almo6t  ideotical  language  in  R.  8.,  g  19M. 

« Mick  th  Mick  (1803),  10  Wend.  379;  Priest  t^,  Cummings  (1837),  16  Wend,  617; 
Currin  v.  Finn  (1S46),  3  Denio>  229.  See  also  Du  Bouchet  t',  Award  of  Commia- 
Hionere,  2  Knapp  P.  C.  364.  Similarly ♦  the  husband *a  nattirali nation  had  no  effect 
upon  the  alien  wife's  citizenship,  whether  she  resided  in  the  U.  S.  or  not.  W^hite  v. 
White,  2  Met.  (Ky.),  185,  191;  Kelly  v.  Harrison,  2  Johns.  Caa.  29.  This  was  the 
rule  of  the  common  iaw^  Countess  de  Conway*a  case,  2  Knapp,  364,  368.  See  also 
Lord  Campbell  in  Countess  de  Waif  a  case,  12  Jurist,  348. 

«  Beck  If.  McGillis,  9  Barb.  35;  Moore  t^  Tisdale,  5  B.  Mon.  352  cited  in  H.  Doe. 
326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  aeas.,  30,  145;  Shanks  v.  Dupont,  3  Pet.  242,  248.  Note  in  22  K 
E.  A.  148. 
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ginaiiig  provided  that  the  nationality  of  a  woman  follows  that  of  her 
I  husband.^ 

§  264.  ForeigQ-bom  Wife  of  American  Citizeii* 
I      In  1844,  a  British  law  ^  was  enacted  providing  that  an  alien  woman 

who  married  a  British  subject  bt^came  naturalized  thereby.  Tba 
_  first  legishition  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  political  s^tua 
P  of  married  women  was  the  Act  of  1855,  above  mentioned,  which  wu 

based  upon  the  British  statute*     That  Act,  as  incorporated  in  tbt 

(Revised  Statutes,^  reads: 
"  Any  woman  who  is  now,  or  may  hereafter  be,  married  to  a  citiieii 
*  See  Cockburn'fl  approval  of  this  rule  of  the  civil  kw,  op.  cit.,  211.    Alvores  sUIcb 
(Droit  int.  amdricaior  Paria,  1910,  p.  313)  that  iq  Latin- America,  ihm  m  the  nakonlf 
in  MexicOj  Cofita  Rica,  Haiti,  Peru  and  Guatemala,    This  statement  is  not  bellend 

tto  be  quite  accurate.  There  are  slight  variations  from  the  general  principle  in  a  ft<r 
countries.  Thua,  it  is  sometimes  provicied  that  the  acquisition  of  the  alien  huabaAiJ't 
nationality  by  a  native  woman  is  dependent  upon  her  departure  from  nationml  tern* 
tor>'.  Italian  C.  C,  art.  11,  {  3;  Honduras,  law  of  foreigners,  arts.  5^  6.  This  mvm 
also  to  be  the  law  in  Ecuador  and  Guatemala.  The  consent  of  the  wife  to  the  ntiMUt 
of  nationaUty  by  the  busbaod^  is  sometimes  required,  e.  g.,  Portugal^  C.  C.t  art.  21^ 
J  1;  and  British  Act  of  1914^  §  10,  in  next  note. 

In  some  count rie;^,  a  native  woman  takc^  her  alien  husband's  D&tto&aliljr  ooljf 
if  by  hifi  law  it  is  eonferriHl  upon  her.  Mexico,  law  of  May  28,  1885,  art*  2,  |  4;  Bii- 
gium,  law  of  June  8,  1909,  art.  11,  102  St.  Pap.  182;  France*  art.  19,0.  C,  asamcedod 
by  law  of  June  26,  1889;  Italy,  C.  C,  art.  14;  Portugal,  C.  C,  art.  22.  M;  Ca^tm 
Rica,  law  of  Dec.  21,  1880,  art,  4,  §  5,*  Veneauela,  art.  10,  C.  C. 

In  many  of  the  Latin-.\mcrican  countries  marriage  to  an  alien  docs  not  dcnatko- 
aliee  a  native  woman.  This  is  the  law  in  Brazil,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  iMfVof 
the  other  countries,  except  Mexico,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala^  Honduras,  tlaiti,  ^m% 
and  Veoezuela  are  silent  upon  the  subject,  Octavio  Rodrigues  in  6  K4^.  <le  riiwtil. 
de  Dr.  Comp.  307  concludes  that  the  law  in  these  countries  is  the  Munn  oa  the  Brmsi* 
Han  law.    The  same  rule  appears  to  govern  in  Spain. 

•  7  and  8  Vict.  164,  ch.  66,  }  16.  This  was  later  repealed  by  f  10  (1)  of  tiM  Act 
of  1870,  which  lays  dowTi  the  broad  principle  that  the  nationality  of  a  msmed  wooisit 
follows  that  of  her  husband.  33  and  34  Vict.,  ch.  14,  }  10  (1).  This  pcoririoo  h 
retained  in  the  British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Alieiss  Act,  1914,  4  And  5  Genu  V, 
cb.  17,  j  10,  with  the  new  proviso  **  that  where  a  man  oeaBOS  during  the  oonttni] 
of  his  marriage  to  be  a  British  subject,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  his  wife  to  make  m  i 
tion  that  she  desires  to  retain  Britlah  nationality  and  thereupon  she  AaM  bm  i 
to  remain  a  British  subject/'  See  Piggott,  F.  T,,  Nationality,  Loodoo,  19CM,  I, 
57-61. 

*  Section  1994.    The  alight  change  in  buiguage  does  not  affect  tlie  ntMtinrt  of 
Act. 
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of  the  United  States,  and  who  might  herself  be  lawful!}^  naturalized, 
shall  be  deemed  a  citizen," 

The  effect  of  this  statute  is  that  every  alien  woman  who  marries 
a  citizen  becomes  perforce  herself  a  citizen^  without  the  formality  of 
Daturalization  and  regardless  of  her  wish  in  that  respect,^ 

Certain  matters  connected  with  the  statute  require  brief  explana- 
tion. The  first  is  as  to  the  meaoing  of  the  word  "married/*  In  order 
to  confer  citizenship  must  the  husband  be  a  citizen  at  the  tinie  of 
the  marriage,  or  docs  his  subsequent  naturalization  have  the  same 
effect?  ^  It  has  been  held  that  the  word  refers  to  the  staiits  of  being 
married  to  a  citizen,  and  not  to  the  time  when  the  marriage  is  cele- 
brated/^ so  that  whenever  citizenship  of  the  husband  and  the  state 
of  marriage  concur,  regardless  of  the  priority  of  either,  the  woman  is 
*Vmarried  to  a  citizen,"  and  endowed  with  citizenship.^ 

The  second  question  relates  to  the  necessity  of  the  wife's  residence 
in  the  United  States  as  a  condition  of  citizenship,  A  practically  uni- 
form line  of  decisions  has  established  the  rule  that  the  wife's  residence 
in  the  United  States  is  not  necessary  to  confer  citizenship  upon  her, 
either  at  any  time  during  the  marriage  or  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band.^ Several  secretaries  of  State,  however,  have  been  inclined 
not  to  follow  the  decisions  of  our  municipal  courts,  and  have  held 
that  naturalization  in  the  United  States  had  no  international  effect 
on  the  allegiance  of  the  wife  while  she  continues  to  reside  in  the  country 
of  origin;*  Nevertheless,  the  use  of  good  offices  has  been  authorized 
to  assist  the  emigration  of  such  foreign-born  wives  with  a  view  to 


1  Kane  v.  McCarthy,  63  N.  C.  299,  302;  Kelly  i^.  Owen,  7  Wall  (74  U.  SO,  496, 
and  cases  cited  in  H,  Doc.  326,  op.  cU,,  31  and  146-150. 

*  Van  Dyne,  Citixenship,  121. 

•  Kane  v.  McCarthy,  63  N.  C.  299;  Kelly  v.  Owen,  7  Wall.  496. 

♦  14  Op,  Atty.  Gea.  406  (WiUiamB);  Renner  ik  Mltller,  57  How.  Pr.  229. 

•  Kane  u.  McCarthy,  63  N.  C.  299;  Ware  v.  Wianer,  50  Fed.  3lOj  U.  S.  ex  nl, 
Nioola  and  Gendering  w.  WiUiams,  1S4  Fed.  322,  and  other  cases  cited  by  Van  Dyne, 
o-p.  cil„  124,  and  by  Moore'a  Dig.  Ill,  §  410.  See  also  14  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  402,  27  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  507  (Wickersham),  reviews  the  cases. 

«Moore*8  Dig.  Ill,  §416;  Van  Dyne,  Naturalization,  234-238.  The  view  of  the 
Department  is  correct  in  international  law,  provided  that  the  country  of  origin 
asserts  a  conflicting  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  married  woman,  but  not  if  it  ad- 
mits that  her  citizenship  follows  that  of  her  husband. 
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joining  their  American-resident  husbands.  It  has,  moreover*  been 
the  practice  of  the  Department  of  State  to  refuse  a  passport  to  a  foreign- 
born  widow  of  an  American  citizen  who  has  never  been  in  the  Cuitad 
States  and  who  has  no  intention  of  coming  here  to  reside.*  The  Art 
of  March  2,  1907  ^  has  modified  the  effect  of  these  rulings  by  mfMsing 
the  retention  of  American  citizenship  by  a  foreign-bom  non-resideiit 
widow  of  an  American  citizen  dependent  upon  her  registration  of 
citizenship  before  a  United  States  consul  within  one  year  after  the 
termination  of  the  marriage. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the  rule  conferring  Americill 
citizenship  upon  the  non-resident  wife  of  an  American  citizen  bm 
no  obligatory  effect  in  foreign  countries,  so  that  the  United 
could  not  impose  its  citizenship  and  protection  upon  such  non-i 
woman  against  a  conflicting  claim  of  citizenship  on  the  part  of  bcr 
native  country.^ 

A  third  matter  of  importance  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  clauae 
**  who  might  herself  be  lawfully  naturalized.**  Prior  to  the  Imnitgratioa 
Act  of  1907  it  had  been  held  on  several  occasions  that  these 
refer  to  the  class  or  race  that  might  be  lawfully  naturalisedg  and 
pliance  with  the  other  conditions  of  the  naturalization  laws, 
as  character,  residence,  etc.,  was  not  required.  That  is  to  aay,  Ibe 
terms  of  the  statute  apply  to  **free  white  women'*  (or  those  of  AfrieaD 
nativity,  under  the  Act  of  July  14,  1870,  or  an  Indian  under  the  Act  of 
August  9, 1888)  and  exclude  Chinese,  Japanese  and  other  women  of  races 
which  cannot  become  naturalized  under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stala^* 

» Infra,  p.  599, 

>  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  j  4t  34  Stat.  L,  1229,  infra,  p.  600. 

» 13  Op.  Alty.  Gfn.  128  (Hoar),  Sec'y  of  State  Foetor  to  Mr.  Thooipno,  f^.  f, 
IS03,  For.  Rel.,  1893,  598;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  416.  Sec  y  OlQe>^  expnmaA  Ube  rwm 
that  the  nattiralizatioa  of  a  Turk  dcM?s  tiot  naturalize  his  Turkiefa  wife,  rajdool  ift 
Turkey  and  never  in  the  U.  S,  S.  Doc,  83,  54th  Cong,,  lit  seas.,  For,  Rel,  1805«  II, 
1471-1473;  Van  Dyne,  Naturalization,  235-238.  As  alf^ady  obflcrved,  ihta  ww 
is  oontrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  Provided  the  woman  is  drnationalisid 
in  her  native  state  hy  roaniage  to  an  alien,  as  is  the  case  in  Turkey,  oo  ooallict  ol 
laws  arises,  and  there  seems  no  reaaon  not  to  endow  her  with  her  husbftfid*fl  mtwnat- 
ity.  See  U.  S.  ex.  rd  Nicok  v.  Williams,  173  Fed,  626,  aflimied,  184  Fed,  332;  Ut 
Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jewell,  June  9,  1874,  Moore*s  Dig.  Ill,  457,  461. 

*  Burton  p.  Burton,  26  Howacd  Pr.  474;  Kelly  v*  Owen,  7  Wall  496;  Upoard  p 
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Cnder  the  Immigration  Act  of  Feb.  20,  1907  certain  classes  of  aliens, 

Among  others,  those  having  certain  contagious  diseases,  are  excluded 

f'x>m  the  United  States.    The  question  has  been  presented  to  the  courts 

whether  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  Act  apply  to  the  foreign-bom 

'•^ives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  whether,  as  citizens,  they 

'^ust  be  admitted   under  any  circumstances.     The   decisions   have 

^^^^n  conflicting.    In  two  cases  it  has  been  held  that  it  was  no  part 

^^   the  intended  policy  of  §  1994  to  annul  or  override  the  inmiigration 

^^'^v-Q  so  as  to  authorize  the  admission  into  the  country  of  the  wife  of 

*^      riaturalized  alien  not  otherwise  entitled  to  enter.  ^     The  opinion 

^^^'"^-^  expressed,  with  reference  to  the  clause  "who  might  herself  be 

^-'^v-fully  naturalized,"  that  if  the  woman  belonged  to  a  class  of  aliens 

^^^V>idden  by  law  to  enter  or  to  remain,  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  is 

^^^  liable  of  being  lawfully  naturalized. 

Xn  other  cases,  however,  marriage  of  an  alien  woman  to  an  American 
^^^'tizen  has  been  held  to  operate  as  a  bar  to  the  application  of  the  pro- 
^l^^ions  for  exclusion  and  deportation  under  the  Immigration  Act, 
^     1994  being  regarded  as  unaflfected  by  that  Act.^ 

The  Department  of  State  usually  extends  its  diplomatic  protection 

^^^  the  non-resident  foreign-bom  wife  of  a  native  American  citizen. 

X^  the  case  of  an  American  citizen  going  abroad,  in  company  with 

*^is  wife,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Department  in  issuing  a  passport, 

^^^  include  after  the  name  of  the  applicant  the  phrase  "accompanied 

Viy  his  wife."    Until  recently,  it  was  the  custom  to  omit  this  phrase 

^Vrhen  the  applicant's  wife  was  a  Japanese  or  Chinese  woman.    It  is 

t:he  practice  of  the  inmiigration  authorities  to  admit  such  women  upon 

^he  presentation  of  a  certificate  from  a  United  States  consular  officer 

stating  that  they  are  married  to  American  citizens.'    As  the  reference 

Grant,  5  Fed.  11  and  other  decisions  cited  by  Van  Dyne,  op,  cU.,  120-121;  For.  Rel., 
1903,  44-45.  Claim  of  Mrs.  Ck)e,  a  Samoan  widow  of  American  citizen,  v.  V.  S., 
Report  of  Jos.  R.  Baker  to  Sec'y  of  State,  H.  Doc.  1257,  62nd  Cong.,  3rd  sees.,  17. 

>/n  re  Rustigian  (1908),  165  Fed.  980,  982  (appears,  however,  to  be  dictum); 
Ex  parU  Kaprielian  (1910),  188  Fed.  694. 

» U.  S.  er  rel  Nicola  v,  Williams,  173  Fed.  626,  afif.  184  Fed.  322;  Hopkins  v.  Fa- 
chant,  130  Fed.  839,  65  C.  C.  A.  1  (see  note  at  p.  5);  27  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  507- 
520  (Wickersham),  in  which  the  cases  are  discussed  and  the  Rustigian  opinion  crit- 
icized. 

*  See  dreular  instruction  of  Jan.  18,  1908. 
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to  the  wife  in  the  passport  is  not  a  certificate  or  statement  of  her  dtii 
ship,  the  Depart  tiient  has  deeidod  no  longer  to  omit  the  phrase  abfif<e 
mentioned  in  the  case  of  Japanese  or  Chinee  wives  of  American  dti- 
zens» 

In  the  case  of  the  non-resident  wife  of  a  person  who  becomes  natunil* 
isedy  the  Department  has  held  on  numerous  occaaons  that  naturaliA- 
tion  had  no  international  effect  on  the  allegiance  of  the  wife  whtle 
she  continues  to  reside  in  the  country  of  origim*  Where  the  natiire 
comitr>',  however,  recognizes  the  American  naturalization  of  the  hm- 
band  as  a  valid  change  of  allegiance,  and  provides,  as  is  getkeraUy  the 
case,  that  a  woman  follows  the  nationality  of  her  husband,  there  mmm 
no  reason  for  den\"ing  American  citizenship  to  the  non-resident  foragD* 
born  wife  of  a  naturalized  citizen,  thus  following  the  decisioDS  of  our 
municipal  courts.  In  recent  years,  indeed,  it  appears  that  the  Depart* 
ment  has  freely  issued  passports  to  the  foreign*bom  noD-ffwidm 
wives  of  American  citizens,  without  inquiry  into  the  reoogmlaoii  of 
their  American  citizenship  by  the  country  of  residence.  But  evn 
where  formal  protection  of  the  absent  family  of  a  naturalised  cttixn 
has  been  otherwise  denied,  the  Department  has  not  beatated  to  ilK 
struct  its  diplomatic  representatives  to  use  their  good  offices  to  pn^ 
cure  permission  for  and  to  assist  the  emigration  of  such  peraoot  In 
join  the  husband  and  father  in  the  United  States.  Thia  iufotoiial 
assistance  has  been  extended  frequently  in  Turkey.^ 


§  265.  Foretgn-bom  Widow  of  American  Citizen. 

A  married  woman,  as  a  general  rule,  takes  her  husbwid's  naikxiAlity 
and  domicil.  Upon  his  death,  such  nationality  and  docoidl  ftdbere 
to  her  until  she  abjures  the  one  and  abandons  the  other.  The  foragD^ 
bom  widow  of  an  American  citizen  noay,  after  the  husband*!  dtmUi, 
revert  to  her  original  citizenship  or  retain  ber  American  rft**— "**"■* 
In  determining  the  right  of  such  a  widow  to  the  oootinued 

>  McMres  Dig.  Ill,  J  Alt;  Van  Dyne,  NttlunliAitifn.  23&-t38*    As 
•enred,  thm  aeenii  directly  cootrary  lo  the  dedflkna  of 
of  Attocaeys  0«Der&l,  above  died.    In  the  cioe  ol 
I  •eeordance  with  {  3173,  K.  S.,  wjn,  p.  450. 

iMoQre*aDi«.  lU,  t  41S. 

•/tei.,  f  411;ti|ffo,|600. 
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of  the  United  States,  the  Department,  even  before  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1907,  laid  much  emphasis  upon  the  matter  of  her  election  of  citizen- 
ship. In  establishing  her  election,  the  place  of  her  donaicil  was  deemed 
of  prime  importance.  If,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  continued 
a  pre\ioiis  residence  in,  or  if  abroad,  came  to  the  United  States,  her 
American  citizenship  was  construed  as  continuing  even  after  widow- 
hood, and  she  was  fully  protected  as  an  American  citizen.  The  United 
States  has  even  resisted  the  claim  of  her  native  country  to  her  citizen- 
ship, so  long  as  the  widow  remained  in  the  United  States.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  widow  resided  abroad  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  coming  to  the  United  States,  protection  was  usually  refused.* 
Where,  for  example,  a  foreign-born  alien  woman,  married  abroad  to 
an  American  citizen^  and  both  during  and  after  the  termination  of 
the  marriage  (by  death  or  divorce)  continued  to  reside  in  her  native 
country,  the  Department  has  considered  itself  as  not  warranted  in 
extending  diplomatic  protection  to  her.^  When  she  thereby  resumed 
her  original  nationality  in  the  country  of  her  origin,  the  United  States, 
under  well-^tablishcd  principles,  could  not  protect  her  in  the  country 
of  her  birth  and  continued  domiciL^  In  line  with  these  views,  the 
Department  has  held  that  an  alien  woman  who  married  an  American 
citizen  and  secured  a  divorce  from  him  in  the  United  States  and  then  re- 

'  Mr,  A(iee,  Ass't  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Knagenhjelm,  Aug.  21,  1895,  Moore^s 
Dig.  Ill,  458  (a  divorcee  of  a  naturalized  citizen). 

•Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §41L  The  occasional  exceptions  occmred  in  eases  where 
the  foreign  resideiice  was  in  an  extraterritorial  country,  or  where  her  original  na- 
tionality did  not  revert  according  to  the  law  of  her  native  country^  so  that  her  con- 
tiny  ed  foreign  reaidence  was  not  inconsistent  with  American  citiscensliip*  See  Act'g 
Sec'y  Ulil  in  For.  Rcl.,  1894, 139,  and  tSec'y  Hay  to  Mr.  Choate,  Jan.  14, 1901,  Moore's 
Dig.  ni,  459. 

*  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  M arced  de  la  Rodia,  June  21,  1879,  Moore's 
Dig.  Ill,  458. 

*  Mr.  Greaham,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baker,  Jan.  24,  1894,  For.  ReL,  1894,  460. 
An  exception  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Groce,  a  native  Ni- 

caraguan,  and  widow  of  an  American  citizen.  Having  been  always  domiciled  in 
Nicaragua,  she  recovered  Nicaraguan  nationality  on  widowhood.  The  U.  S.  never* 
thetess  demanded  from  Nicaragua  $10,000  indemnity  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Groce, 
on  behalf  of  the  widow  and  children,  also  native  Niearaguans.  The  U.  8.  in  the 
meautime  advanced  the  widow  $G0  per  month  for  the  support  of  the  family,  but 
reduc^  this  to  |50  when  the  widow  remarried.  The  original  claim  for  indemmty, 
however,  waa  not  reduced. 
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turns  to  ber  native  country  to  reside  must  be  deemed  to  have  aban* 
doned  the  citizenship  acquired  by  marriage  and  to  have  intended  to 
adopt  her  native  allegiance.* 

This  practice  of  the  Department  has  received  statutor}^  sanction, 
with  sliglit  modifications,  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907.  This  Act 
provides  that 

''any  foreign  woman  who  acquires  American  citizenship  by  marriage 
to  an  American  shall  i)e  aysumed  to  retain  the  same  after  the  termination 
of  the  marital  relation  if  she  continue  to  reside  in  the  United  States, 
unless  she  makes  formal  renimciation  thereof  before  a  court  having 
jurlsdiftion  to  naturalize  aliens,  or  if  she  resides  abroad  she  may  re- 
tain  her  citizenship  liy  registering  as  such  before  a  United  States  consul 
within  one  year  after  the  termination  of  such  marital  relation."  * 

It  has  been  held  by  the  Department  that  this  section  cannot  be 
apphed  retroactively.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  non-resident  widows, 
the  provision  for  consular  registration  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
American  citizenship  would  appear  to  lay  down  a  procedure  which 
is  optional  with  the  individual  and  not  mandatory,  and  that  other 
methods  of  retaining  citizenship  are  not  excluded  by  the  words  of  the 
Act.^  Thus,  by  returning  at  once  to  the  United  States  to  reside  the 
woman  would,  it  seems,  clearly  manifest  her  election,  without  any 
consular  registration.  Again,  it  would  seem  that  registration  in  lega- 
tions, which  is  allowed  for  many  purposes  connected  w\ih  citizenship, 
might  be  acceptable  as  an  election  of  citizenship.     Moreover,  it  has 

'  Ciise  of  Mrs.  Wriaa,  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr<  Winchester,  March  19, 
188K,  For.  Rrl,  1888,  II,  1531;  Case  of  Mrs.  Abeldt-Frickcr,  Mr.  Root,  Sec'y  of  State, 
to  the  Swiss  Minister,  June  2,  1906,  For.  ReL,  19l)i>,  1365;  Cose  of  Mrs.  I.  Mathias, 
Act'g  SiKj'y  Buoon  to  Mr.  Hill,  Jan.  28,  1909,  F^or:  Rd.,  1909,  273. 

«  Act  of  MtLTch  2.  HM17.  §  4,  34  Stat.  L.  1320.  The  wortla  ''as  such"  are  not  well 
uscfi,  iilthou^h  the  intention  of  the  f ranters  of  the  Act  is  probably  clear.  Under 
British  law  the  nntionaJity  of  the  inarrii'ifie  Htiite  continues  aft4?r  widowhood.  This 
is  specifically  provided  in  the  British  Nationality  and  Statua  of  Aliens  Act,  1914, 
J  11.  The  Act  of  1870  mentioned  only  British  womeOj  the  widows  of  aliens.  Pig- 
go  tt,  op.  cil.y  61, 

■  In  the  Circular  Inatniction  of  April  19,  1907  (For.  Rel.,  1907,  10),  in  which  the 
Excciiiive  order  of  April  6,  1907  is  quoted,  the  procedure  for  proof  of  citizenship 
and  registration  are  set  forth.  The  Circular  states  that  the  woman  **must,  within 
one  year  .  .  .  register  with  an  American  consular  officer."  This  is  a  departure  from 
the  terms  of  the  statute;  the  practice  of  the  Department  has  not  ooDfiidered  the 
requirement  mandatory. 
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been  the  practice  of  the  Department  to  allow  the  widows  of  American 
citizens,  in  some  cases,  to  register  after  the  expiration  of  the  one  year 
''mentioned  in  the  statute.     Where  an  alien-bom  widow  or  divorced 
^i/e  of  an  American  citizen  has  not  come  to  the  United  States  or  regis- 
^red  her  intention  to  retain  American  citizenship  as  provided  by  the 
-^ct,  or  where,  after  the  termination  of  the  marriage,  she  left  the  United 
®^ates,  it  would  seem  that  she  should  be  subject  to  the  same  presump- 
tion of  expatriation  which  applies  to  any  other  naturalized  citizen 
^*icier  §  2  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907.* 

S  266.  American-bom  Wife  of  an  Alien. 

The  question  as  to  whether  an  American  woman  who  marries  a 
^c^^eigner  becomes  herself  an  alien  has  been  before  the  courts  on  several 
^^^casions,  with  results  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  satisfactory. 
^  ^   has  already  been  observed  ^  that  at  common  law  a  native  woman 
^^Xd  not  lose  her  citizenship  by  marriage  to  an  alien.    In  view  of  the 
^^Xct  that  foreign  women  did  not,  prior  to  1855,  become  American 
^^Xtizens  by  marriage  to  Americans,  and  in  view  of  the  then  existing 
^^eory  as  to  the  impossibility  of  voluntary  expatriation  without  govern- 
X^^ental  consent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  decisions  of  the  first  half 
^::^f  the  nineteenth  century  held  that  an  American-bom  woman  did 
^lot  lose  her  American  citizenship  by  marriage  to  an  alien.^     Since 
T1890,  several  cases  have  again  called  the  matter  into  question.    Until 
^he  Act  of  1907,  the  courts  inclined  to  the  view  that  if  the  native  woman 
married  a  non-resident  alien,  she  is  to  be  deemed  an  alien  provided  there 
be  "that  withdrawal  from  her  native  country  or  equivalent  act  ex- 
pressive of  her  election  to  renounce  her  former  citizenship  as  a  conse- 
quence of  her  marriage."  *    Where,  however,  the  alien  was  a  resident 
and  the  matrimonial  domicil  was  always  in  the  United  States,  which 
the  woman  never  left,  a  federal  court  in  the  case  of  Comitis  v,  Parker- 
son  ^  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  American  wife  did  not,  under 

>  Infra,  §  330. 

*  Supra,  p.  593. 

» Shanks  v.  Dupont  (1830),  3  Peters,  242;  Beck  v,  McGillis  (1850),  9  Barb.  35. 
See  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  150-151.    See  also  Van  Dyne,  op.  ciL,  §  55. 

*  Ruckgaber  ».  Moore  (1900),  104  Fed.  947,  aff.  in  114  Fed.  1020.    See  also  Jennes 
or  Jenns  v.  Landes  (1897),  84  Fed.  73;  85  Fed.  801. 

*  Comitis  p.  Parkerson  (1893),  56  Fed.  556,  and  note  in  22  L  R.  A.  148;  H.  Doc. 
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these  circumstances,  lose  her  American  eiUzensbip.  In  this  case,  the 
court  disapproved^  while  distinguishing,  an  earlier  federal  decision 
of  Mr.  Justice  Brown/  in  which  he  had  held  that  an  alien  woman  who 
had  once  become  an  American  citizen  by  marriage,  which  marriage 
is  subsequently  dissolved,  may  resume  her  alienage  by  marriage  to 
an  alien— in  the  case  at  bar,  a  native  of  her  original  country. 

The  many  possibilities  of  dual  allegiance  created  by  a  ruling  such 
as  that  in  the  case  of  Comitis  v.  Parkerson,  lend  some  weight  to  the 
view  that  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Peqnignot  v.  Detroit  is  the  sounder 
of  the  two,  and  time  has  apparently  confirmed  that  view.  By  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1907,  Congre^  has  provided  "that  any  American 
woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the  nationaUty  of  her  hus- 
band/'* 

The  Supreme  Court  of  California  in  a  recent  decision  ^  held  that 
by  such  a  marriage  an  American  woman  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  whether  she  intended  that  result  or  not,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  she  was  married  in  this  country  to  an  alien  per- 
manently here  resident  and  that  both  she  and  he  continued  here  to  re- 
side. The  decision  is,  however,  open  to  several  questions :  is  it  opposed 
to  §  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  in  depriving  a  native  citizen  of 
citizenship;  did  the  Act  of  1907  intend  to  expatriate  a  native  woman 
who  had  never  left  the  United  States;  has  Congress  the  power  to 


326,  op.  ciL,  150.    See  also  Wallenburg  t>.  Mo.  Pac,  Ry,  Co.  (1908),  159  Fed.  217. 
It  seem  a  that  the  Act  of  1907  was  not  called  to  the  court's  attention  in  this  case. 

1  PeqiiJipiot  t'.  Detroit  (1883),  16  Fed.  211.  See  also  H.  Doc,  326,  op,  cU,,  152. 
Justice  Brown,  in  a  well-reasoned  opinion,  considered  8haiiks  v,  Dupoat,  3  Pet.  342, 
BB  no  longer  binding,  the  reaflons  on  which  that  decision  was  based — the  impoe8il>ility 
of  volmitar>^  expatriation^  and  the  continued  ah  en  age  of  an  ahen  woman  who  marriea 
a  citizen — having  ceased  to  exist.  Justice  Brown's  decision  id  squarely  contrary  to 
that  of  Sol.  Gen,  PhiUips  in  Mrs.  D'Ambrogia'a  case,  15  Op.  Atty*  Gen.  599  (cited 
with  approval  in  Kmtz  v.  Bchrejismeyer,  1888,  135  lU.  141,  198)  in  which,  relying 
ut>on  Shanks  v.  Dupont,  he  held  that  marriage  of  an  ahen  woman  to  a  citiien  con- 
ferred upon  her  a  permanent  status  of  citizenship,  not  defeasible  by  her  second 
marriage  to  a  resident  alien, 

*  Act  of  March  *2,  1907,  §  3»  Such  a  provision  has  been  in  force  in  Blngland  aince 
1870.  33  and  34  Vict.,  cb.  14,  S  10  (1).  It  ia  reincorporated  in  the  British  Act  of 
1914,  §  10,  not  without  vigorous  opposition  from  various  membeis.  See  Parliameo* 
tary  Debates,  July  39,  1914,  col  1461,  1487  et  seq. 

*  Mackenzie  v.  Hare  (1013),  165  Cal.  776,  783. 
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impute  a  foreign  nationality  to  a  native  woman  marrying  an  alien, 
and  especially,  assuming  that  the  husband's  national  state  does  not 
make  her  a  citizen  by  the  marriage,  can  Congress  thus  deprive  a 
native  citizen  of  all  nationality;  does  the  Act  of  1907  relate  to  mar- 
riages concluded  prior  to  its  enactment?  Some  or  all  of  the^yc  questions 
will  undoubtedly  be  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
the  appeal  which  has  been  noted  from  the  decision  of  the  California 
court. 

Between  1862  and  1869  different  Attorneys  General  of  the  United 
States  expressed  their  opinions  upon  the  effect  of  the  marriage  of  an 
American  woman  to  a  foreigner*  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pre  to,  Mr.  Bates 
held  that  the  marriage  in  this  country  of  an  American  woman  to  a 
Spanish  subject  and  their  subsequent  residence  in  Spain  until  his 
death,  did  not  divest  her  of  American  citizenship.^  On  the  other 
hand,  Attorney  General  Stanbery  held  that  the  marriage  of  an  Amer- 
ican girl  to  a  French  subject  in  France,  where  she  had  always  been 
domiciled,  conferred  upon  her  French  nationality,  and  she  was  not  to 
be  treated  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.^  Attorney  General  Hoar 
concurred  in  this  opinion  so  far  as  it  had  reference  to  the  internal 
revenue  act  (subjecting  citizens  abroad  to  an  income  tax),  but  declined 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  a  citizen  by  birth,  marrying  a 
Frenchman,  **is  not  after  such  a  marriage  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  in  a  qualified  sense.**  ^ 

The  rulings  of  the  State  Department  prior  to  the  Act  of  1907  have 
not  been  entirely  consist^ent.  While  recognizing  the  fact  that  in  strict 
law,  an  American  woman  did  not  lose  her  American  citizenship  by 
marrying  a  foreigner,  nor  suffer  the  disabilities  of  alienage  so  far  as 
property  rights  were  concerned,  nevertheless  when  she  was  residing 
abroad  and  had  by  her  marriage,  in  contemplation  of  the  law  of  her 
husband's  country,  acquired  his  citizenship,  an  American  passport 
and  protection  were  refused  her.  Her  citizenship  during  coverture 
was  held  not  to  be  completely  divested  but  to  be  in  abeyance  only, 
and  susceptible  of  revival  aft^  widowhood,  "by  her  return  to  the 


1 10  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  321. 
» 12  Ibid.  7. 
» 13  im,  128. 
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junsdiction  and  allegiance  of  the  United  States/*  ^  As  a  practical 
matter,  Ainerican  women  married  to  aliens  very  rarely  received  the 
diplomatic  protection  of  the  United  States  abroad.^ 

§  267.  American-bom  Widow  of  an  Alien, 

Upon  the  teroiination  of  the  marital  relation,  however,  by  death 
or  divorce,  her  right  to  revert  to  American  citizenship  was  freely  ad- 
mitted. If  a  •  non-resident  American-born  widow  or  divorced  wife 
of  an  alien  gave  evidence  of  her  intention  to  resume  her  residence  and 
citizenship  in  the  United  States,  or  if,  having  been  resident  in  the 
United  States,  she  continued  here  to  reside,  a  passport  was  issued 
and  protection  extended  to  her  as  an  American  citizen.^ 

Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  first  gave  statutory  expres- 
sion in  the  United  States  to  the  principle  that  **any  American  woman 
who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of  her  husband/' 
This  rule,  which  follows  the  British  law,**  also  adheres  to  its  principal 
defect,  in  that  it  appears  to  ignore  the  law  of  the  country  to  which 
an  alien  who  marries  an  American  woman  belongs/'  If  bis  national 
law  should  not  endow  her  with  his  citizenship,  a  peculiar  case  of  no 
nationality  would  arise. 

Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907  pro\ides  further: 

**At  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation  [the  American  woman 
who  marries  a  foreigner]  may  resume  her  American  citizenship,  if  abroad, 
by  registering  as  an  American  citizen  within  one  year  with  a  consul  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  returning  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  or,  if 
residing  in  the  United  States  at  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation, 
by  continuing  to  reside  therein."* 

»  Mr  BJiiine,  Sec'y  of  SUte,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Feb.  1,  1S90,  For.  Rel,,  1890,  301, 
(Case  of  Mrs.  HeiBinger.) 

'  See  the  extracfcB  from  For.  ReL,  and  other  papers  quoted  in  Moore^s  Dig.  Ill, 
450-454,  and  Van  Dyne,  Citizenship,  13:}-138. 

'  Moort^^i?  Dig,  III,  §  400.  See  also  Act'g  Sec^  Bacon  to  Mr.  Qay,  Jan.  26,  1906, 
For.  Rel,,  1906,  1370. 

*  33  and  34  Vict.,  ch.  14,  S  10  (1);  reincsorporated  in  4  and  5  Geo.  V,  ch.  17,  §  10. 
with  the  proviso  noted,  mij^ra,  p,  594. 

^  The  nationality  laws  of  some  foreign  countries  take  account  of  thia  contingency 
by  ft  proviso,  e,  g.,  art,  1 1  of  the  Belgian  law  of  June  8,  1909;  art.  2,  f  ^  of  the  Mexican 
law  of  May  28,  1886,  and  mpra,  p.  594,  note  1. 

*  8ee  also  Circular  Instruction  of  April  19,  1907,  Registration  of  women  who  de* 
sire  to  resume  or  retain  Amencan  citix^oahip,  For.  Eel.,  1907,  10, 
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In  contrast  to  the  liberal  interpretation  given  to  §  4  of  the  Act,  it 

bss  been  held  that  the  American-bom  widow  of  an  alien,  according 

to  §3,  must  register  within  a  year  at  an  American  consulate,  and 

that  the  period  for  registration  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  year. 

She  may,  of  course,  at  any  time  resume  her  American  citizenship  by 

^^ming  to  the  United  States  permanently  to  reside.*    If  residing  abroad 

^'^ter  the  lapse  of  the  year  allowed  for  registration,  she  would  not  be 

I^^Xitected  as  an  American  citizen.    A  marriage  is  considered  as  ter- 

^^^Xiated  by  death  or  divorce  only,  a  mere  separation  not  having  this 

^ff^ct.* 

S  2268.  Decisions  of  Intematioiial  Tribunals  of  Arbitration. 

International  commissions,  with  practical  uniformity  have  held 
j*kkat  the  nationality  of  a  married  woman  follows  that  of  her  husband 
^^>.  all  cases,  irrespective  of  domicil.' 

A  distinction  has,  however,  been  generally  made  in  the  case  of  widows. 
^I  the  domicil  of  the  wife  and  widow  continue  to  be  that  of  her  hus- 

» By  the  British  Act  of  1870  (33  and  34  Vict.,  ch.  14,  §  10,  2),  the  widow  may 
^"^iBsume  British  nationality  by  going  through  a  process  of  repatriation,  which  is  prac- 
'^ically  identical  with  naturalization.    Piggott,  op.  cU.,  61-62.    This  provision  ap- 
'^i^ears  to  be  omitted  from  the  British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  1914. 
In  the  debates,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Harcourt,  stated  that  by  regulation  the  govern- 
^nent  would  enable  a  widow  to  resume  her  nationality  or  rather  claim  new  naturaliza- 
lion,  counting  her  residence  in  Great  Britain  before  marriage  in  the  five-year  resi- 
lience period.    Debates,  July  29,  1914,  col.  1461  et  seq. 
«  Dictum  of  Act'g  Sec'y  Bacon,  For.  Rel.,  1909,  273. 

•  Brand  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2487  (notwithstanding 
attempt,  by  certain  registration,  to  assert  her  original  nationality);  Tooraen,  ibid, 
2486,  Hale's  Rep.  18;  Bowie,  ibid.  2485,  Hale's  Rep.  17;  Grayson  (Gt.  Brit.)  t;.  U.  S., 
May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  19;  Lebret  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb. 
2488,  2492.  (All  cases  of  alien  women  married  to  American  citizens  whose  claims 
against  the  U.  S.  in  the  character  of  aliens  were  dismissed.)  See  also  Biencourt 
(U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2483  (dictum  by  Wadsworth,  Amer. 
com.,  in  which  it  was  said  that  by  marriage  in  U.  S.  to  an  alien,  an  American  woman 
did  not  take  her  husband's  nationality);  Bertherand  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2485; 
Maxan  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2485;  Young  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  1353.  (In  these 
cases,  Biencourt's  claim  being  allowed  on  another  ground,  American  women  married 
to  aliens  were  held  not  to  be  American  citizens,  and  their  claims  as  such  were  dis- 
aUowed.  See  also  in  support  of  the  general  rule,  Lizardi  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4, 
1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2483;  Calderwood  (Gt.  Brit.)  t;.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid.  2485- 
2486;  Giacopini  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  767. 
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band's  national  country,  citizenship  during  marriage  has  been  held 
to  continue  unchanged  after  widowhood.*  If,  however,  as  a  widow 
she  continues  her  doinicil  in  or  returns  permanently  to  her  native 
country,  under  whose  law  her  original  nationality  reverts,  international 
commissions  have  almost  uniformly  held  that  not  the  nationality  of 
her  deceased  husband  {which  can  have  no  obligatory  exterritorial 
eflfect),  but  the  law  of  her  native  country  and  actual  and  continued 
domicil  governs  her  citizenship,^ 

CHILDREK 

§  269.  Citizenship  at  Birth. 

It  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  work  to  diseuss  the  municipal 

law  of  citizenship.  Nevertheless,  inasmuch  as  the  international  as- 
pects of  citizenship  are  often  necessarily  involved  in  the  matter  of 
diplomatic  protection,  it  seems  desirable  briefly  to  notice  some  of  the 
principal  features  connected  with  the  acquisition  of  American  citizen- 
ship and  title  to  protection. 

Citizenship  is  acquired  by  birth  or  naturalization.  Citizenship 
by  birth  may  be  acquired  either  by  birth  in  the  United  States  or  by 
birth  abroad  to  American  citizens,^    The  effects  of  a  conflict  with  the 

1  Brand  (Gt.  Brit)  t*.  U,  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore'a  Arb.  2487,  Hale's  Rep.  18; 
Bowie,  ibid.t  Moore's  Arb.  2486,  Hale,  17. 

*  The  majority  of  the  British- American  commission  of  1871  held  that  the  natioaftl 
character  of  the  widow  acquired  by  marriage  remained  unchanged,  regardless  of 
domicil,  apparently,  CalderwcKKi  (Gk  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871^  Moore's  Arb. 
24!il5,  Hale's  Rep.  18.  Mr,  Frasier^  American  commissioner,  diaseated  in  thia  caae, 
in  which  a  widow  of  Americiin  origin  had  alwa^^  remained  domiciled  in  the  U.  S* 
Mr,  FraKer  believed  that  in  such  case  her  national  character  reverted.  It  must  be 
remembered  thai  in  1871,  the  U,  8.  had  no  law  providing  for  readmiaaion  to  American 
citizenship  of  one  who  had  become  an  alien  through  her  marriage,  Ralston,  Umpire, 
dimappraved  of  the  Ca!derwood  decision  in  Bri^none  (Italy)  ik  Vencuuela,  Feb.  13, 
1903,  Ealaton,  717.  Venezuela,  in  which  many  of  the  cases  have  arisen,  has  for 
years  bad  a  law  by  which  the  Venezuelan  citizenship  of  the  native  doniic'led  widow 
of  an  alien  reverts.  In  support  of  the  principle  in  the  text  see  de  Hammer  and  de 
Briasot  (U.  S.)  V,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1S85,  Moore's  Arb.  2450»  2400-^401;  WiUett 
(U.  8.)  tK  Venezuela,  ibid,  2254  {dictum^  claim  disaEowed  as  widow;  but  allowed  as 
admini^nitrix);  Massiani  (France)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  S.  Doc.  533,  59th 
Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  211;  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  u.  U.  S.,  Fds.  13,  1903,  Rabton,  444,  445; 
Brignone  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  716,  717;  Miliani  (lUly)  p. 
Venezuela,  ibid,  760;  Poggioh  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  ibid,  866. 

*  See  Van  Dyne,  Citi2^enfihip,  Rochester,  1904;  Wharton,  §  183  d  «6^.,  Moore'a 
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iaw  of  other  countries  by  which  dual  nationality  ensues  have  already 
^n,  to  some  extent,  considered.^ 
According  to  the  civil  rights  Act  of  April  9,  1866,*  "all  persons 
t>om  in  the  United  States,  and  not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  ex- 
cluding Indians  not  taxed,  are  declared  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States,"  and  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, adopted  in  1868,  "all  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the 
^i^ted  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of 
^t^^  United  States  and  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside."    These  two 
^^finitions  appear  to  be  declaratory  of  the  common  law.    Yet  on  sev- 
^^al  occasions  the  courts  and  the  Department  of  State  appear  to  have 
^^^^sinterpreted  the  clauses  "not  subject  to  any  foreign  power"  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction"  by  construing  them  so  as  to  exclude 
^^^x)in  citizenship  the  children  bom  in  this  country  of  alien  parents, 
^^ccording  to  whose  national  law  their  children  became  subjects  jure 
'^^anguinia}    The  uniform  construction  of  the  law  at  the  present  time 
^K)nfers  citizenship  upon  all  persons  (not  tribal  Indians)  bom  in  the 
XJnited  States,  even  of  aliens,  permanently  or  temporarily  here  resi- 
dent,* and  interprets  the  clause  "subject  to  the  jurisdiction,"  as  ex- 
cluding merely  children  bom  in  places  enjoying  exterritoriality,  such 
as  foreign  legations  or  public  vessels.*^ 

As  has  been  observed,  when  a  child  bom  in  this  country  of  alien 
parents  is  taken  abroad  at  an  early  age  to  the  country  of  his  parents, 
by  whose  national  law  he  is  deemed  a  subject  jure  sanguinis,  and  he 
continues  there  to  reside,  a  right  of  election  of  nationality  arises  at 

Dig.  Ill,  §§  373-374;  Report  of  Citizenahip  Board,  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd 
seas.  73-79. 

>  Supra,  §  253  ef  M9. 

« R.  8.,  §  1992. 

*  Dida  in  Slaughter-House  Cases,  16  Wall.  73,  and  in  Elk  v.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S. 
99,  briefly  discussed  by  Van  Dyne,  op,  cU,,  12-15.  See  also  Hansding's  case,  For. 
Rd.,  1885,  394,  and  Greisser's  case.  For.  Rel.,  1885,  814.  An  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  law  of  citizenship  by  birth  in  the  U.  S.  is  given  by  Van  D3me, 
Zetseq. 

*  Lynch  v,  Clark,  1  Sandf.  Ch.  583;  McCreery  ».  Somerville,  9  Wheat.  354;  In  re 
Look  Tin  Sing,  10  Sawyer,  353,  21  Fed.  905,  and  the  great  case  of  U.  S.  v,  Wong  Kim 
Ark  (1898),  169  U.  S.  649.  See  Report  of  Citizenship  Board,  73-74;  Van  Dyne, 
17-24;  and  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  280. 

» Geofroy  v.  Riggs,  133  U.  S.  258,  264;  Act'g  Sec'y  Wharton  in  For.  Rel.,  1891.  21. 
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majority,*  By  failing  to  manifest  his  election  of  American  citiieo- 
ship,  and  by  continuing  to  reside  abroad  after  majorityj  he  loses  what- 
ever right  to  American  protection  he  may  have  had  iiuring  minority. 
If  no  question  of  dual  nationaUty  arises,  it  would  seem  that  the  mere 
fact  of  long-continued  residence  abroad  would  not  deprive  him  of  his 
American  citizenship  or  protection.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  upon  return  to  this  country  even  a  considerable  time  after  majoriiyy 
he  would  be  deemed  an  American  citizen  in  this  country. 

§  270.  Foreign-bom  Children  of  American  Citizens. 
Citizenship  is  also  conferred,  at  birth,  upon  children 

'*born  out  of  the  limitii  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
fathers  were  or  may  be  at  the  time  of  their  hirth  citizens  thereof  ,  ,  * 
but  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  children  whoee  fathers 
never  resided  in  the  Unitcil  States/'  * 

There  are  several  conditions  necessary  to  complete  title  to  Amerieu 
citizenship  under  this  statute.  Firsts  the  father  must  have  been  a 
citizen  at  the  birth  of  the  child.  If,  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  hii 
citizenship  was  renounced  or  abandoned,  or  if  he  in  any  way  expatriated 
himself,  the  child  is  bom  an  alien.^  If,  however,  the  expatriation 
of  the  father  occurs  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  it  has  been  held  tliat 
the  child  is  not  thereby  irrevocably  deprived  of  American  citi^nship, 
but  that  he  may,  upon  attaining  majority,  revive  his  inchoate  right 
to  American  citizenship  by  returning  to  the  United  States,  thus  txyuii- 
festing  his  election  of  American  citizenship.'*  Not  withstanding  tbe 
repeat43d  assertion  of  the  Department  that  a  minor  is  incompetenl 
to  elect  nationality,  it  is  certain  that  by  returning  to  the  United  States 
during  minority,  the  child  would  be  regarded  by  our  courts  as  an 

» Supra,  §  259.    See  also  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  74-70. 

•  E.  8.,  $  1993,  H.  Dci€.  326,  mth  CoQii;.,  2nd  a^ss.,  77-80  tiiid  American  dedsioni 
thiTc  cited.  Van  Dyne,  Citbenship,  32^9;  Moore's  Dip.  Ill,  H  374,  4M.  Tl» 
tfOtithiunoiis  child  is  aldo  held  to  be  an  American  citizca.     Roseo'acaae,  1911. 

•  14  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  295,  and  infra,  $  319.  See  abo  Warren-Lippit'a  caaet  For. 
Rel  1910,  71.  76. 

•  Supra^  i  259.  It  would  eeern  that  a  widowed  tnotber  cannot,  without  the  •!>* 
proval  or  the  court  uf  the  ehiUr^  dumtcil,  change  the  domieil  and  natioaality  of  ber 
minor  child.  8iK^*y  Bayard  to  Mr.  Lirbenuann,  July  U»  1886,  Moore*s  Dig,  511, 
citing  von  Bar  and  Foelix,  and  Lamar  v.  Micou^  112  U.  S.  542. 
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American  citizen,  and  if  he  subsequently  went  abroad^  would  be  en- 
titled to  American  protection.*  The  sstatus,  during  minority,  of  the 
foreign-bom  child  of  a  native  American  citizen  who,  after  the  birth 
of  the  child,  expatriates  himself,  does  not  appear  to  have  come  before 
the  American  courts. 

To  confer  citizenship  upon  a  child  bom  abroad,  the  father  must  have 
resided  in  the  Ignited  States,  This  limitation  upon  the  right  of  trans- 
mitting citizenship  indefinitely  was  intended  to  prevent  the  residence 
abroad  of  successive  generations  of  persons  claiming  the  privileges 
of  American  citizenship  while  evading  its  duties.^  It  seems  not  to  have 
been  judicially  deierniined  whether  the  residence  of  the  father  in 
the  United  States  must  neceasarily  have  preceded  the  birth  of  the 
child,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  statute  provides  that  citizenship  shall 
not  *' descend/'  it  is  believed  that  the  residence  prescribed  must  have 
preceded  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  such  has  been  the  construction 
of  the  Department.^ 

As  will  be  observed  more  fully  hereafter,*  an  exception  to  the  ap- 
plication of  this  provision  of  §  1993  hns  until  recently  been  made  in 
the  case  of  children  bom  in  distinctively  American  communities  in 
Turkey,  in  which  citizenship  was  deemed  heritable  from  generation 
to  generation,  regardless  of  the  father's  non-residence  in  the  United 
States.  In  1914,  however,  the  Department  reversed  its  previous 
ruling  as  laid  down  since  1887,  and  held  §  1993  to  be  umversaily  ap- 
plicable, without  exception.'' 

§  271.  Election  of  Citizenship  under  §  6  of  Act  of  1907. 

According  to  §  6  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  foreign-bom  children 
who  are  declared  citizens  by  §  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  "re- 
quired upon  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  years  to  record  at  an  Amer- 
ican consulate  their  intention  to  become  residents  and  remain  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  ...  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 

'  Supra,  i  258. 

*  Van  Dyne,  op,  cit.^  34. 

'  See,  however,  State  v.  Adame,  45  lowa^  99,  in  which  thiii  point  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  coniiidered. 

*  Infra,  $  333. 

*  Special  Consular  Infltnictionj  No.  340,  July  27,  1914,  Citizenship  of  children 
bom  of  American  fatherB  who  have  oever  resided  io  the  United  States. 
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United  States  upon  attaining  their  majority,"  *  As  has  been  explained,* 
the  Department  of  State  has  construed  the  word  **upon"  to  signify 
"within  a  reasonable  time  after,"  so  that  the  declaration  of  intention 
*'  to  become  residents  and  remain  citizens  of  the  United  States"  may  be 
made  at  any  time  after  the  minors  concerned  have  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  and  before  they  take  the  oath  of  alle^ance;  ^  and  the  oath 
of  allegiance  may  be  taken  within  a  reasonable  time  after  reaching 
majority.  A  minor  over  eighteen,  therefore,  would  practically  be  en- 
titled  to  a  passport  whenever  he  made  his  declaration;  and  even  for 
a  reasonable  time  after  majority,  if  be  is  then  prepared  also  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Notwithstanding  this  statutory  provision,  which  relates  merely 
to  the  right  of  protection,  municipal  courts  may  well  hold  such  peraons 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States.  When  these  persons,  after  reaching 
the  age  of  majority,  continue  to  reside  abroad  and  have  no  definite 
intention  to  reside  in  the  United  States,  registration  and  passports 
are  wniformly  denied  them.*  Should  the  minor  have  returned  to  the 
United  States  to  reside^  and  subsequently,  after  majority,  goes  abroad, 
even  to  the  country  of  his  birth,  he  will  be  considered  as  having 
perfected  his  status  as  an  American  citizen,  and  as  having  full  title 
to  American  protection.^  In  one  case  where  a  circus  performer,  born 
abroad  of  an  American  citizen,  applied  for  a  passport  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine,  but  stated  that  be  intended  to  come  to  the  United  States, 
the  Department  authorized  the  issuance  of  the  passport  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  the  animm  reveriendi,  had  not  apparently  established 
himself  in  any  other  country,  and  that  his  pursuits  required  a  nom.adic 
Ufe-« 

>  Circular.  Children  of  citizens  bona  ahnsad,  April  19,  1907,  For  Rel»  1907,  1,  9 
■  Supra,  p.  587. 

» Circular,  March  14,  1911.  Tbia  interpretation  practically  nuUifiea  the  statutory 
requiremeBt  of  recording  intention  prior  to  reaching  full  age,  but  does  not  entirely 
eliniinate  the  inconsisteDCy  with  oumerous  rulings  of  the  Depart nient  to  the  effect 
that  a  minor  k  incompetent  to  make  a  final  election  of  nationality. 

*  In  Albany  v.  I>erby,  30  Vermont,  718,  the  court  declared  that  if  the  foreign- 
bom  child  did  not  return  to  America  until  after  he  was  of  age,  be  was  an  alien. 

*  Crowninshicld's  caae,  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Capt.  Crowninabield, 
Feb.  23,  1895,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  I,  426.    See  also  Moore's  Dig.  UI,  2Si-285. 

>  Case  of  Cleraena  Beliog,  For.  Rel.»  1907,  975, 
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§  272,  Citizenship  by  Nahiralizatioii  of  Parent. 

Citizenship  may  be  conferred  upon  a  minor  child  by  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  father,*  or  of  the  widowed  mother.^  While  a  mere  declara- 
tion of  intention  is  not  sufficient  thus  to  confer  citizenship,  it  will 
serve  this  purpose  if  the  father  dies  before  he  is  actually  naturahzed.^ 

It  seems  clear  that  if  the  minor  is  resident  in  the  United  States, 
he  is  natumlized  by  the  father's  act.'*  There  was,  at  one  time,  some 
doubt  in  ease  the  minor  was  non-resident.  In  this  case^  the  decisions 
of  the  courts  left  it  uncertain  whether  the  child  had  to  reside  in  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  naturalization  or  whether  there  was  a  suflS- 
cient  compliance  with  the  statute  by  his  coming  to  the  United  States 
during  minority*^  Again,  prior  to  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  such  a  non-resident  minor  could  be  considered  a 
citizen  before  acquiring  a  residence  in  the  United  States.  Section  5 
of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907  ^  now  provides  expressly  that 

''a  child  born  without  the  United  States  of  alien  parents  shall  be  deemed 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  wtue  of  the  naturalization  of  or  re- 
sumption of  American  citizenship  by  the  parent:  Provided,  That  such 
naturalization  or  resumption  takes  place  during  the  minority  of  such 
child:  And  provided  further^  That  the  citizenship  of  such  minor  child 
shall  begin  at  the  time  such  minor  child  begins  to  reside  permanently 
in  the  United  States." 

This  statutory  provision  confirmed  the  view  of  the  Department  and  the 
courts,  that  the  naturalization  of  an  alien  had  no  effect  upon  his  non- 
resident minor  child  who  did  not  enter  the  United  States  during  minority. 
Until  the  minor  child  of  a  naturalized  citizen  begins  to  reside  per- 

^  Section  2172»  R.  S.,  as  amended  by  §  5  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907;  10  Op.  Ally. 
Gen,  ii29.  The  American  decisions  on  this  mailer  are  fully  discussed  in  H.  Doc,  320, 
59th  Cong.,  2nd  ses3.,  33,  138-142;  Van  Dyne,  op.  ciL,  108-118;  Moore's  Dig.,  5  413, 

s  Brown  r.  ShillinR,  9  M^i.  74,  FL  Doc.  32<5,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  8€68-,  143-144,  The 
marriage  of  the  widowed  alien  mother  to  an  American  citizen,  confers  citizen-ship 
upon  her  and  thus  apon  the  minor  children  of  her  marriage.  Ihid.^  p.  144,  Moore's 
Dig,,  §414. 

■  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  §  4,  ch.  6,  34  Stat.  L.  596,  embodies  the  provisions  of  U.  8., 
§  2iaS,  repealed.  In  re  Shearer,  148  Fed,  839.  The  declaration  of  intention  of  the 
stepfather  has  same  effect.  In  re  Robertson,  179  Fed.  13L  The  widow  and  children 
are  oonaidered  citizena,  if  they  take  the  oaths  prescribed  by  law, 

« Cases  cited  in  H.  I>oc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2Qd  aese.,  34. 

*  Ihid.  34,  138-142. 

•34SUt.  L,  1229. 
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nianently  in  the  United  StateSi  be  is  an  alien  and  subject  to  exclusion 
from  the  United  States  if  within  the  class  of  aliens  who  are  debarred 
from  entry  under  the  Immigration  Act,  nor  can  he  begin  to  reside 
permanently  until  he  has  been  allowed  to  enter»^  It  was  in  order  to 
remove  the  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  *'if  dw^elling  in  the 
United  States"  that  the  Act  of  1907  substituted  the  term  "begins 
to  reside  permanently  in  the  United  States.'*  The  Department  has 
ruled,  however,  that  even  though  the  minor  may  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  a  time  after  the  naturalization  of  the  parent  and 
before  his  majority,  nevertheless  il  he  goes  abroad  before  attaining 
his  majority  and  remains  there,  he  does  not  become  a  citizen.* 

It  seems  beyond  doubt  that  citizenship  is  not  conferred  upon  an 
alien  child  by  his  adoption  by  an  American  citiaen.^ 

§  273.  Illegitimate  Chiidren. 

An  illegitiraate  child  bom  in  this  country  is  a  citizen,'*  If  bora 
abroad  to  an  American  mother  and  an  alien  father  it  seems  that  the 
child  would  not  be  an  American  citizen,  for  under  §  1993  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  citizenship  is  not  inherited  through  women.^  Nor 
if  the  father  is  an  American  does  §  1993  confer  citizenship  npon  hia 
illegitimate  child,  for  an  illegitimate  child  is  Jlliiui  nuUius  and  pre- 
sumed to  have  oo  father,*'  Thus,  it  seems  clear  that  illegitimate  half- 
castes  bora  in  semi-barbarous  countri^  of  American  fathers  and  native 
women  are  not  American  citizens  J 

A  more  difficult  question  arises  as  to  the  effect  of  legitimation  upon 

1  Niahimum  Ekiu  u.  U.  S.,  142  U.  S.  651;  Zartarian  v.  BiUings,  204  U.  S.  170;  U.  8,  ex 
rd.  Abdoo  *'.  Williams,  132  Fed.  894;  U.  S.  ex  rel  De  Rienno  v.  Rodgera,  185  Fed,  334 

»Mr.  Blaine,  Scir'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Phelps,  Feb.  1,  1890,  For.  Rel.,  1890,  301 
Sec'y  Blame  to  Mr.  Smith,  Feb.  28,  1891,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  469;  Sec'y  Hay  to  Mr. 
Hardy,  qytittHl  by  Van  Dyne,  op.  dt.,  116. 

•Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  415. 

•  Aj9  a  genera!  rule,  illegitimate  children  alao  t^e  the  nationality  of  the  mother, 
if  bora  in  the  national  territory.  See  the  rules  followed  by  the  countries  of  Latin- 
America  in  article  by  Arias  in  U  Joum.  of  the  Soc.  of  Comp.  Leg.  (1910),  132, 

» Aoofita  y  Foster  (U.  S.)  i^.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2462.  It  b  possible, 
however,  that  the  foreign  country  of  birth  might  follow  the  general  principle  of  in- 
ternational law  of  ascribing  to  an  illegitimate  child  the  eitizenahip  of  its  mother. 

•  Guyer  t\  Smith,  22  Md.  239;  Peck  (U.  SJ  v*  Venezuela.  Dec,  5,  1885,  Moore's 
Alb.  2257;  Hooper,  VV.,  The  law  of  illegitimacy,  London,  1911,  100  d  9eq. 

^  The  English  rule  appeals  to  be  the  same,  Moore's  Dig.  lilt  2S7* 
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citizenship.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  held  that  legitimation  re- 
moves the  defects  of  illegitiinacy,  and  confers  American  citizenship 
upon  the  child  of  an  American  father  and  French  mother  who  married 
after  his  birth,  ^  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  authority  for  the 
view  that  legitimation  does  not  confer  British  nationality,'  and  this 
would  ai>j>ear  to  be  the  bett^^r  opinion  under  the  American  law.  Under 
§  1993  citizenship  must  be  cast  at  birth*  If  the  child  is  then  not  a 
citizen,  he  must  be  an  alien,  and  any  subsequent  acquirement  of  citi- 
zenship must  be  through  some  form  of  naturalization.  Legitimation, 
of  course,  is  not  a  recognized  form  of  naturalization,  whence  it  would 
seem  that  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents  cannot  relate  back 
to  the  moment  of  birth  and  make  the  child  at  the  time  of  birth  a  legiti- 
mate  child  and  an  American  citizen. 


PARTKEBS 

§  274.  American  Partners  Associated  with  Aliens. 

Owing  to  the  conception  of  the  severability  of  the  interests  of  part- 
ners in  partnership  property,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  difficulty, 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive,  in  appeals  for  protection,  and  on  the 
part  of  tribunals,  in  the  adjudication  of  claims,  in  protecting  the  un- 
divided interest  of  a  partner,  an  American  citizen,  in  a  partnership 
chiim  in  which  his  associates,  for  lack  of  citizenship  or  other  reason, 
had  no  title  to  legal  protection. 

Cases  have  not  been  infrequent  where  the  American  partner  in  a 
firm  in  which  other  partners  are  foreigners  has  invoked  American 
protection  for  the  partnership  property  abroad.  In  such  cases  it  has 
been  held  by  the  Executive  that  the  right  of  protection  is  personal 
and  not  transferable,  and  that  the  citizen  cannot,  by  comiecting  him- 
self in  business  with  the  nationals  of  another  country,  spread  over 

*  Mr.  Hay,  Sec^  of  State,  to  Mr  Lardy,  August  23,  1901,  For.  R«L,  1901,  512, 
See  also  DaJe  t'.  Irwin,  78  IIL  170,  a  decision  not  well  considen-d,  H.  Doc.  326,  59lh 
Cong.,  2nd  sestj.,  142.  The  civil  effects  of  legitimation  are  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  various  8tai4?a  of  the  Union. 

'  Shetldeo  v,  Patrick,  1  McQueen  H.  L.  535;  Hooper,  op.  cit,,  225.  Under  Germim 
law  and  the  law  of  several  other  countries,  e.  g.,  Auatria,  Switzerland,  Finland,  and 
Costa  Rica,  it  is  expresaly  provided  that  the  marriage  of  im  aUen  father  to  the  na- 
tional mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  the  ckild  being  thereby  legit unated,  confers 
the  father's  nationality  upon  the  child. 
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tbem  the  mantle  of  his  own  government,  or  enable  them  to  invoke 
its  protection.  In  a  proper  case,  indemnity  may  be  demanded  for  the 
injury  to  the  American  citizen,  and  the  measure  of  indemnity  would 
be  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  citizen  in  the  partnership  property. 

§  275.  Decisions  of  International  Tribunals  of  Arbitration. 

International  tribunals  have  on  many  occasions  [x^rraitted  one 
of  several  partners  to  recover  for  his  undi\ided  interest  in  partnership 
property,  where  it  clearly  appeared  that  tbe  other  partner  or  partners 
labored  under  a  disability  depriving  him  or  them  of  standing  before 
the  commission,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  general  rule  that  claims 
in  favor  of  a  partnership  must  be  prosecuted  by  all  the  partners,* 
Thus,  the  citizen  partners  in  a  finn  consisting  partly  of  nationals  and 
partly  of  aliens  have  been  allowed  by  arbitral  courts  to  recover  their 
pro  rata  share  of  partnei^hip  claims.^ 

In  several  cases  in  which  proof  of  loyalty  or  neutrality  operated 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  recovery,  and  such  proof  failed  on  the 
part  of  one  or  more  of  several  partners,  the  decisions  have  not  been 
uniform  as  to  whether  the  innocent  partners  could  recover  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  partnership  claims.  In  a  number  of  cases^  the 
court  acted  on  the  presumption  that  the  disloyal  acts  of  one  partner 
are  imputable  to  the  others,  so  as  to  bar  recovery  on  a  partnership 
claim.^    In  other  cases,  the  innocent  partner  was  awarded  his  pro  rata 

'  The  rule  has  been  applied  by  the  Court  of  Claras  to  joint  owners  having  several 
interests.    Fain  v,  V.  9.,  4  Ct,  CI.  237,  2^9. 

«  Plumer,  Adm.  (U.  S,)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Opin.  182  (not  in  Moore);  Ho- 
man  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  March  3,  IS4D,  Moon?'8  Arb.  3409  (partner  suing  alone  held 
entitled  to  pro  rata  share  only,  although  other  partner  may  be  equally  entitled  if 
he  appears  as  claimant);  Jennings  el  al.  (U.  8.)  v.  Mexic«i,  July  4,  1S6S,  Moore*g 
Arb.  3135  (dictum);  Ruden  (U.  S.)  v.  Pern,  Dee.  4,  \m%  ibid.  1654;  Massardo  tt  uL 
(Italy)  IK  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  706,  709;  Poggioli  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela, 
ibid.  847,  871;  Baasch  and  R5mer  (NctherlandB)  t^.  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  Ral- 
ston, DOtj.  910;  Henriquez  (Netherlands)  v.  Venezuela,  ibid,  911  (no  proof  of  inlereat 
of  Dutch  members  of  firm) ;  Petcra  (Gt.  Brit,  and  Germany)  v,  Haiti,  1913.  Seo 
also  Hosford  v,  U.  S,,  29  Ct.  CL  42  (suit  under  Indian  Depredation  Act  of  1891).  A 
German  assignor  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  of  a  6rm  in  which  one  partner  was  a 
Dane  was  nevertheless  fjermittcd  to  prosecute  ti  partnership  claim,  inaamuch  as  he 
had  the  legal  title,  Chrislx^m  and  Co.,  liquidators  (Germany),  v,  Venezuela,  Feb,  13, 
May  7,  1903,  Ralston,  597. 

*8direiner  v.  U,  S.,  6  Ct.  CI  360,  Nott,  J<»  diasGnting,  (one  disloyal  partner. 
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share  of  the  claim,  his  right  being  considered  unimpaired  by  the  dis^ 
loyalty  and  disabiUty  to  sue  of  his  associate** 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  rule  of  Anglo-American 
prize  law  which  renders  subject  to  confiscation  the  share  of  a  partner 
in  a  commercial  house  estabhshed  in  a  neutral  country,  when  his  own 
domicil  is  in  enemy  territory,^  and  operates  to  the  same  effect  when 
the  house  is  established  in  enemy  territory,  whatever  may  be  the 
personal  domicil  of  the  partners.^  But  the  taint  of  belligerent  domicil 
of  a  commercial  partnership,  does  not  reach  the  separate  pro[>erty 
of  a  partner  having  a  neutral  domicil/ 

There  is  a  certain  type  of  partnership,  the  association  en  nom  col- 
lecttf  or  en  ccmnmndiie  simple^  which  in  civil  law  countries  is  regarded 
as  a  juristic  person  and  a  legal  entity,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
indi\nduat  members  composing  it/  and  possessing  the  nationality 
of  the  country  of  its  organization  or  domicil.    Civil  law  countries  in 

and  two  neutral  alien  partners^  suinR  under  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act 
of  March  12»  1863;  the  deciaions  in  the  Levois  and  Kochereau  cases,  iTifra,  are  squarely 
opposed);  Hargous  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  1280-1283; 
Lafler  and  WaUey  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  md.  3340,  3342  [»embk) ;  McStea  v.  U.  S.,  Second 
Alabatna  Claims  Court,  ibid.  2380;  dictum  (had  it  been  a  partnership  transaction) 
in  Levois  t\  U.  S.,  Act  of  June  23,  1874,  diBtributing  Alabama  awards  ibid.  2357. 
1  U.  a  V.  Bums,  12  Wall.  246,  253  (under  Act  of  March  3,  1863);  Finn  v.  U.  S., 

4  Ct.  CL  237,  239;  Meldrim  and  Doyle  v.  U.  8.,  7  Ct.  CL  595  (joint  owners  with 
several  interests) ;  Levois  v.  U.  S.,  Act  of  June  23,  1^74,  Moore*8  Arb,  2352,  2357  (proof 
that  claim  did  not  arise  out  of  partnership  transaction,  and  claimant  not  n'3|:>onsjble 
for  partner's  acts);  Rochereau  (France)  i».  U.  S.,  Jan,  15,  1880,  Boutwell^s  Rep.  124, 
Moore's  Arb.  3739  (proof  that  clalmaQl,  Don-resident  alien,  had  no  knowledge 
of  purchase  of  certain  Confederate  bonds,  bearing  certain  indicia  of  unneutral  aid, 
by  his  partners  in  New  Orleans), 

*  Suprot  p.  559,  eai>ecially  Dana*s  Wheaton,  §  535;  Dua*,  Marine  insurance,  §  45; 
The  Antonia  Johanfta  (1816),  1  Wheat.  159. 

» The  Friendisdmfl,  4  Wheat.  105;  The  CheshiTe,  3  Wall.  231;  The  WiUmm  Bagaley, 

5  Wall  377.  St?e  also  treaty  of  April  30,  1803  between  the  U.  S.  and  France,  art.  5, 
Malloy,  I,  514,  cited  by  Andrade,  Commissioner,  in  Finn  (IT.  S.)  r*.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5» 
1885,  Moore's  Arb.  2349  {dictum).  In  Rodocanochi  *Sona  and  Co.  v.  V.  S.f  Act  of  June 
23,  1874,  ibid.  2359,  the  nationality  of  a  firm  was*  considered  that  of  the  locus  of  ita 
main  house.  Duer  (I,  526),  mentions  an  exception  to  the  right  of  capture  when 
the  Bhipmertt  from  the  hostile  house  of  trade  is  made  at  the  oommenoement  of  the 
war,  and  the  partner  is  domiciled  in  rteutral  territory. 

*  Tlie  San  J<m  Indiam,  2  GaU.  268;  The  Sally  Magee,  Blatdi.  Pr,  Caa.  283;  The 
Aighurlh,  ibid,  635, 

*  This  is  in  fact  in  accord  with  the  old  law  of  merchants. 
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which  such  firms  have  established  themselves  have  usually  denied 
the  severability  of  the  interests  of  the  partners  composing  the  Brm, 
yet  international  commiasions  have  ie  most  cases  admitted  the  sepa- 
rate claims  of  the  individual  partners  for  their  undivided  pro  rata 
shares  of  the  partnership  property.* 

While  a  presumption  is  sometimes  exercised  that  partners  own 
ecpial  shares,*  claims  romniissions  usually  require  a  claimant  partner 
to  show  the  extent  of  his  interest  in  the  partnership,^ 

§  276-  SurviTOig  Partners. 

Ttie  principle  of  the  common  law  *  which  invests  the  surviving 
partner  of  a  firni  with  the  right  to  collect  the  debts  of  the  firm  has 
been  applied  in  a  number  of  cases  before  domestic  and  international 
courts,^  The  rule,  however,  was  considered  without  application  to 
the  claim  of  a  British  subject,  appearing,  before  a  commission  having 
jurisdiction  of  claims  of  Amcncan  citizens,  as  the  surviving  partner 
of  a  firm  compos<Kl  of  an  American  citizen  and  a  British  subject,  the 
tribunal  stating  that  the  rights  of  the  American  citizen,  who  alone 
was  entitled  to  an  award,  passed  to  his  personal  representative  and 
not  to  his  surviving  alien  partner.^ 


*  Ruden  (U.  S.)  v.  Pern,  Dee.  4,  1&68,  Moore's  Arb.  1653;  Ccmiti  (Italy)  v,  Colom- 
bia, Aug.  18,  1894,  For.  R-eL,  1898,  245,  Moore's  Arb.  2117;  Alaop  and  Co.  (U.  8,) 
v.  Chile,  Dec.  1,  1909,  Awanl  July  5,  Utll,  5  A.  J.  L  L.  1079. 

The  entity  was  regarded  as  mHopamble  in  Chauncey  (11.  S.)  i^  Chile,  No.  4,  May  24, 
1897,  Report,  UK}1,  p.  22;  see  diasenting  opinion  by  American  cxim mission er.  The 
subeecjuent  AJsop  protocol  and  award  (s^ipra)  practically  reveraea  this  decision. 
Brewer,  Moller  and  Co.  (Germany)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  May  7»  1903,  Ralston,  595. 

•  As  to  joint  owners,  see  The  Schooner  Nantaskeif  39  Ct.  CI.  1 19. 

>  Henriquez  (Netherlands)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  Ralston,  911;  Finn  (IT,S.) 
V.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  2348;  Headman  v.  U.  S.,  5  Ct.  CL  604. 

*  Burdick,  F.  M.,  The  law  of  partnership,  2nd  ed.,  Boston,  1906,  139  et  seq. 

•  Douglas  V.  U.  8.,  14  Ct.  CL  1;  Labadie,  Adm.,  v,  U.  S.,  33  Ct.  CL  476;  Stewart, 
Adra.,  V.  U.  S.  (French  apoliatioos),  27  Ct.  CL  221  (notwithstanding  fact  that  sur- 
vi\ing  partner  was  not  a  member  of  firm  when  the  loss  occurred);  Garrison  (U.  S.)  v. 
Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore*s  Arb.  1356,  3129  (Awartl  by  Lieber,  Umpire^  to  Ameri- 
can dibeii,  when  no  evidence  introduced  to  show  deceased  partner  was  not  an  Ameri* 
can  dtisen);  Levois  v.  U.  a»  Act  of  June  23,  1874,  Moore's  Arb.  235S, 

■  Morrison,  surviving  partner  of  Pluraer  and  Morrison  (U.  S.)  o.  Mexico^  Maroh  3^ 
1849,  ibuL  2326  (last  port  dictum). 
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CORPORATIONS 

§   277.  Citizenship  of  Corporations. 

The  nationality  of  corporations  is  one  of  the  most  actively  discussed 
^vi^stions  of  the  law  of  continental  Europe.^  While  some  writers  dis- 
X^Vite  the  possibility  of  corporate  nationality,  the  fact  that  the  legis- 
^^^tion  of  practically  all  countries  takes  account  of  foreign  corporations, 
*^^i^  persuaded  pubUcists  to  endeavor  to  establish  the  criteria  of  a 
^^^^tional  corporation.  In  some  countries,  Uttle  help  is  obtained  from 
l^^ositive  legislation. 

A  corporation  may  be  attached  to  a  territory  by  three  elements. 

""X^he  first  is  the  place  where  it  is  created  or  founded,  where  the  legal 

^^Drmalities  of  its  constitution,  authorization  and  inscription  have  been 

^:iarried  out.    The  second  is  the  place  where  the  home  office,  the  active 

^ftznanagement  or  center  of  administration,  or  what  the  French  call  the 

'^iege  social  is  located.    The  third  is  the  place  where  it  carries  on  the 

;i)urpose  of  its  organization,  its  actual  operations,  its  center  of  exploita- 

t,ion  (principale  exploitation).^ 

When  these  three  elements  are  combined  in  one  country,  it  is  hardly 
open  to  question  that  the  corporation  has  the  nationaUty  of  that  coun- 
try.'   But  when  the  three  elements  or  some  of  them  are  located  in 

^  Mamdok,  A.,  Die  juristische  Person  im  intemationalen  Privatrecht,  Zurich, 
1900,  211  ei  8eq.;  Fillet,  A.,  Des  personnes  morales  en  droit  international  priv6,  Paris, 
1914;  Isay,  Ernst,  Die  Staatsangehdrigkeit  der  juristischen  Personen,  Tubingen, 
1907;  hesv&if  M.,  De  la  nationality  des  soci^t^  et  ses  effets  juridiques,  Paris,  1900, 
199  et  seq,;  Fromageot,  H.,  De  la  double  nationality  des  individus  et  des  soci6t4s, 
Paris,  1892,  114-121;  Lyon-Caen  m  12  Clunet  (1885),  265-274;  Lain6  in  20  Clunet 
(1893),  273  el  seq,;  Arminjon  in  4  R.  D.  I.,  n.  s.  (1902),  381  et  seq.;  translated  into 
English  by  William  E.  Spear,  Clerk,  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Com.,  Waflhington, 
1907,  Document  53;  Marais  and  Barclay  in  23rd  Report,  International  Law  Asso. 
(1906),  360-372;  Jacobi  in  27th  Rep.Hnd.  368-380,  Baumgarten  in  28th  Rep.,  ibid, 
246-254  and  D.  J.  Trias  y  Giro,  28th  Rep.  ibid.  270  et  seq.  1889  and  1900  Congr^ 
international  des  soci6t^  par  actions,  Paris,  1889  and  1900.  See  also  the  general 
works  on  private  international  law  by  Bar,  Fiore,  Weiss,  Vareillds-Sommi^res, 
Biocher,  Surville  and  Arthuys,  Asser-Rivier,  Despagnet  and  Rolin,  and  the  French 
treatises  on  commercial  law  by  Thaller,  Lyon-Caen  and  Renault,  Houpin  and  Rous- 


*  Jitta,  J.,  La  substance  des  obligations  dans  le  droit  international  priv6,  La  Haye, 
1906, 1,  343  e<  M9. 

« Driefontein  Cons.  Gold  Co.  v.  Janson  (1900),  2  Q.  B.  339,  346,  S.  C.  [1902],  A.  C. 
484,  490;  Foote,  Foreign  and  domestic  law,  3rd  ed.,  144. 
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different  countries,  the  nationality  of  the  corporation  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine.  Taking  into  consideration  the  three  factors  men- 
tioned and  some  others,  the  following  systems  as  to  the  determinative 
criterion  of  the  nationality  of  a  corporation  have  all  had  their  adherents: 
It  is  governed  (1)  by  the  nationality  of  the  state  which  authorizes 
its  existence  (Fiore  and  Weiss) ;  (2)  by  that  of  the  state  within  whose 
jurisdiction  it  has  been  organized  (Brunard  and  Cassano)j  (3)  by 
the  nationality  of  the  stockholders  (Vareilles-Somraifires) ;  (4)  by 
that  of  the  countr>^  of  subscription  or  domicil  of  the  majority  of  the 
stockholders  at  the  time  of  subscription  (Thaller);  (5)  by  that  of 
the  country  where  it  has  its  principal  place  of  business,  a  s^'stera  fol- 
lowed,  with  variations,  by  the  legislation  of  most  countries;  (6)  the 
jurisdictional  judge  may  determine  the  nationality  on  all  the  facta.* 
Other  solutions  have  been  offered,  e,  g.,  that  the  will  of  the  corporation 
or  of  the  state  should  alone  determine  its  nationality. 

Leaving  aside  all  theoretical  arguments,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
majority  of  states  in  their  legislation  have  accepted  the  country  of 
domicil  (^%e,  Sitz)  as_the  nationality  of  the  corporation.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  is  the  domicil  the  center  of  administration,  the  *^hotiie 
office,"  olr  is  it  the  center  of  exploitation,  where  the  business  is  carried 
on.  "rSffio^"~the _iiountriea  of  Europe — with  the  exception  of  Spain, 
which  attributes  Spanish  nationality  to  corporations  incorporated 
in  Spain  or  administered  from,  or  doing  business  in  Spaui,  and  of  Italy, 
Portugal  and  Roumania,  which  consider  as  domestic  corporations  those 
doing  business  within  their  borders  (center  of  exploitation)* — the 
majority^adherejo  the  system  by  which  nationality  follows  the  country 
in  which  the  center  ^administration  (the  si^e  social)  is  located.' 

*  Arminjon  in  Spear's  translation,  miprfl,  8-18. 

'  This  principle  appears  to  be  favored  by  Lyon-Caen,  Boistel,  Aaaer  and  Rivier* 
Fromageot,  op,  cil,^  p.  118,  See  also  Lyoii-<3aen  and  Renault^  op,  cit.f  II  (Des  so- 
cidtiSs),  4th  ed.,  §  1167,  p.  577, 

'  This  m  the  system  approved  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  with  the 
qualification  thai  the  ff%e  social  be  real  and  actual,  and  not  fictitious  and  fraudulent 
(II  Annuaire,  151  et  «eg,;  see  also  9  Annuaire,  375  and  10  Annuaire^  15^^156)  and 
by  the  Congress  of  Corporations  at  its  1889  Paris  session.  See  also  Diena,  G.,  Trat- 
tato  di  diritto  commerciale  intemaaionale,  FirenJBe,  1900,  I,  S  37,  and  the  decijjions 
of  French  court*  cited  by  Boeck  in  20  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1913),  352.  TJic  International 
Law  Afi80»  has  expressed  itself  to  the  effect  that  the  domicil  of  a  foreign  corporation 
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§  278.  Anglo-American  Law. 

In  Anglo-American  law  no  such  theoretical  conflicts  as  have  pre- 
vailed in  continental  law  appear  to  have  found  a  place.    The  concep- 
tion of  domicil  with  respect  to  corporations  has  been  applied  in  cases  ' 
^f  taxation  and  of  belligerent  rights  and  for  these  purposes,  the  seat 
^f   the  corporation  has  on  occasion  been  considered  the  place  where  * 
^iie  business  is  carried  on.^    For  other  purposes,  the  question  of  domicile 
^<xd  nationality  is  decided  by  practical  considerations,  the  most  im- 
lK>rtant  of  wiiich  is  the  place  Qfincorparation. 

In  the  United  States  the  citizenship  of  corporations  is  judged  al- 
^^08t  exclusively  according  to  the  place  of  incorporation,  wiiich  involves, 
^Xk  most  municipal  cases,  the  determination  of  state  citizenship.    Only 
"tliirteen  states  even  require  residence  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  incor- 
l>orators  and  only  six  require  state  citizenship.    New  York  appears 
't:.o  be  the  only  state  demanding  United  States  citizenship.     While 
"fhe  courts  have  made  numerous  distinctions  between  natural  persons 
cuid  corporations  in  the  matter  of  citizensiiip,  they  have  held  a  corpora- 
tion to  be  a  citizen  for  the  purposes  of  suit  under  the  federal  consti- 
"Cution,*  and  under  the  Act  to  provide  for  the  adjudication  and  pay- 
:xnent  of  claims  arising  from  Indian  depredations.*     The  Supreme 

Bhall  be  deemed  the  place  of  its  incorporation,  22nd  Report  (1905),  p.  250.  This 
substitution  of  place  of  incorporation  for  sikge  social  was  also  recommended  by 
Judge  Neukampf  in  the  Verhandlungen  der  ersten  Hauptversammlung  der  Int. 
Ver.  f.  vergl.,  Rechtswissenschaft  at  Heidelberg,  Sept.,  1911,  Berlin,  1912,  203-226 
and  discussion  227-232. 

The  legislative  system  of  the  various  countries  is  outlined  in  Isay,  op,  cU,,  214-224, 
and  is  discussed  in  the  other  works  cited  in  note  1  (supraf  p.  617). 

See  the  award  of  the  Hague  Ck>urt  of  Arbitration  in  Canevaro  (Italy)  v.  Peru, 
April  25,  1910,  6  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1912),  746,  and  Boeck  in  20  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1913),  349 
etseq. 

1  Foote,  op.  cU.,  3rd  ed.,  143;  Martine  v.  Int.  Life  Ins.  Soc.,  53  N.  Y.  339  (a  British 
insurance  company  with  a  permanent  agency  in  New  York  and  doing  business  there, 
was  considered  domiciled  in  New  York,  for  belligerent  purposes).  Recent  decisions 
in  Great  Britain  have  confirmed  the  rule  that  for  purposes  of  suit  the  nationality  of 
a  corporation  is  that  of  the  place  of  incorporation,  regardless  of  the  nationality  of 
the  stockhoMers.  Continental  Tyre  and  Rubber  Co.  v.  Daimler  [1915],  1  K.  B.  893 
(alien  enemy  stockholders  in  British  corporation).  See  criticism  by  J.  E.  Hogg  in 
31  Law  Quar.  Rev.  (1915),  170-172. 

*Muner  V.  Dows,  94  U.  S.  444. 

*  United  States  v.  Northwestern  Express  Co.,  164  U.  S.  686  (Act  of  March  3, 1891). 
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Court,  moreover,  has  held  that  for  jurisdicti^iml  purposes  there  is  a 
couclusive  presumption  of  law  that  the  persons  composing  the  corpora- 
tion are  citizens  of  the  same  state  with  the  corporation/  and  '* although 
an  artificial  person,"  a  corporation  is  **to  be  considered  as  a  citizen 
of  the  state  as  much  as  a  natural  pei-son," 

WTiile  it  has  been  held  that  a  corporation  could  be  an  alien  enemy 
as  well  as  an  individual,  it  has  not  been  definitely  established  whether 
the  place  of  incorporation  governs  enemy  character,  or  whether  this 
is  determined  according  to  each  place  where  the  corporation  has  a 
branch  and  does  business.  In  earlier  cases,  the  place  of  actual  business 
has  been  held  to  control;^  more  recently,  however,  it  has  been  held 
in  England  that  the  place  of  incorporation  and  registration,  and  not 
the  place  of  operation  governs,^  The  British  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 9,  1914,  in  regard  to  trading  with  the  enemy,  provides  that  in 
the  case  of  incorporated  bodies,  enemy  character  attaches  only  to 
those  incorporated  in  an  enemy  country.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  efTe(*t  of  war  on  patents,  designs  and  trade- marks,  a 
British  corporation  controlled  by  or  carried  on  wholly  or  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  subjects  of  an  enemy  state,  w^as  to  be  deemed  an  alien  enemy. 

§  279.  Diplomatic  Protection  of  American  Corporations.    Conditioas. 

In  the  matter  of  diplomatic  protection,  the  United  States  *  and 
Great  Britain  ^  have  considered  themselves  entitled  to  interpose  in 
behalf  of  a  corporation  incorporated  under  its  laws  or  those  of  a  con- 
stituent state,  on  the  theory  that  the  company  is  clothed  with  the 

'  LouiavlUe,  etc.,  Riulroacl  v.  Letson,  2  How.  497,  558;  St.  Louis  and  San  FranciBOO 
Ry.  Co.  tK  Jamt^.  m\  V,  S.  545,  562. 

>  Martine  v.  Int.  Life  Ins.  Soc,  53  N.  Y.  339. 

»  Nigel  Goki  Mining  Co,  v.  Hoadc,  70  L.  J.,  K,  B.  1006  limi],  2  K.  B,  849,  The 
note  in  Ut  Harvartl  Law  Rev.  237  on  tliis  ease  i«  moat  confusing.  Con  linen  laJ  Tyre 
and  Rubher  Co,  v.  Daimler  1 19151,  1  K,  B.  893.  In  support  of  the  place  of  ineori>ora- 
tion  as  the  test  s^t^c  the  Pedro  and  the  Guido^  175  U.  S.  354  and  382;  Ro)>in3<>n  Gold 
Min.  Co.  t\.  Alliance  Ins.  Co.  [1901 J ,  2  K.  B,  919,  and  the  follo\^nnR  prize  ciu^cs:  The 
Monchnrin,  Itussian  and  Japanese  Prize  Cases^  II,  52;  The  Tommi,  L,  H.  11914], 
Probate,  251 ;  The  Rmimanvin,  h.  R.  11915],  Probate,  20.  Bee  ulao  Russell  T.  Mount 
in  15  Columbia  L.  Rev.  (1915).  332-333. 

•  Moore  8  Di^.  VI,  §  984.  Mr.  Ivnox,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Arnold,  Apr.  25,  1910, 
For.  Rel.,  1910,  197. 

*  Lord  Palmerslon  to  Mr.  Drouey,  Preaident  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  Octo- 
ber IH,  1869,  reprinted  in  For.  Rd,,  1873,  II,  1348. 
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nationality  of  its  creator,  regardless  of  the  citizenship  of  the  bond- 
iiolders  or  stockholders.^  General  claims  conventions  concluded  by 
the  United  States  usually  provide  for  the  adjudication  of  "all  claims 
on  the  part  of  corporations,  companies  or  private  individuals,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,"  or  the  other  claimant  government.  Even  where 
the  protocol  was  confined  to  "citizens"  or  "subjects,"  it  has  been  held 
by  arbitral  commissions  to  include  corporations  duly  organized  under 
t.he  laws  of  the  claimant  government.^ 

While  American  incorporation,  therefore,  affords  a  jjrinui  facie  title 
'tx)  American  protection,  no  hard  and  fast  rules  governing  protection 
c^an  be  laid  down.    The  Department  of  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,   requires  evidence  of  the   substantial   American   interest 
in  a  corporation  before  protection  is  authorized.    Thus  the  Depart- 
ment uniformly  requires  the  party  in  interest  to  place  on  file  a  properly 
certified  copy  of  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorporation,  together 
with  a  duly  executed  instrument  setting  forth  the  ownership — legal 
or  equitable — of  the  stock  and  bonds  of  the  corporation,  including 
such  a  statement  of  the  nationality  of  the  holders  as  will  show  in  whom 
the  greater  part  of  the  real  beneficial  interest  lies.    Complete  Amer- 
ican ownership  of  the  stock  or  bonds  is  by  no  means  required.    When 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  American  incorporation  was  sought 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  American  protection  for  what  is 
in  fact  a  foreign-owned  enterprise,  the  Department  is  loath  to  extend 
its  protection  to  the  corporate  entity.    Such  protection  has  been  re- 
fused in  cases  where  the  incorporators  were  all  aliens  or  where  the  major- 
ity of  the  stock  was  owned  by  nationals  of  the  country  against  which 
protection  was  sought,  or  where  the  corporation  has  not  been  considered 
to  represent  sufficient  American  interests.'    In  a  case  where  four-fifths 

1  Chauncey  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile,  Case  No.  4,  May  24,  1897,  U.  S.  and  Chilean  Comm. 
Rep.,  1901,  22;  For.  Rel.  1910,  197. 

*  Stirling  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Chile,  No.  4,  Sept.  26,  1893,  Reclamaciones  pres.  al  Trib. 
Ang^o-Chileno,  I,  128,  152,  dissenting  opinion  by  Commissioner  Aldunate,  ibid.  163- 
187;  Rosario  Nitrate  Co.,  Ltd.  (Gt.  Brit.),  t;.  Chile,  ibid,  I,  306,  338;  Comp.  Consig. 
du  Guano  (France)  v,  Chile,  Award  July  5,  1901,  Descamps  and  Renault,  Rec.  int. 
dcs  trait^s,  1901,  p.  367.  See  also  U.  S.  v.  Northwestern  Egress  Co.,  164  U.  S.  686; 
Dictum  contra  by  Deemer,  J.,  in  Scottish  U.  and  N.  Co.  v,  Herriott  (1899),  109  Iowa, 
606,  617. 

>  Mr.  Adee  to  Consul  Bergholz,  Oct.  12,  1909,  For.  Rel.,  1909,  67.    See  also 
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of  the  American-owned  stock  in  an  American  corporation  had,  aftfir 
the  origin  of  the  claim,  passed  into  foreign  bands,  it  was  considered 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  divide  the  claim  and 
prosecute  to  satisfactory  adjustment  only  the  bona  fide  American 
interest  in  the  claim. 

Again,  while  a  duly  organized  American  corporation  is  subject  to 
American  consular  jurisdiction  in  China  and  is  entitled  to  re^sti»- 
tion  as  such,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  corporatioii  i^ 
entitled  to  the  diplomatic  protection  of  the  United  States.* 

§  280,  Foreign  Corporation  Substantially  Owned  by  American  Citizens^ 
In  the  obverse  case,  a  foreign  corporation  will  not  be  denied  pit^ 
tection,  if  a  substantial  interest  in  the  corporation  is  owned  by  Amer^=^ 
ican  citizens.     Here  again,  it  is  impossible  to  Lav  down  a  rule  as  to 
the  proportion  of  stock  which  must  be  owned  by  American  citiiens. 
The  Department  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion  wilt  look  behind  the 
corporate  entity  to  determine  the  nationality  of  the  real  parties  in 
interest.    While  there  are  many  reasons  in  legal  theory  for  declining 
to  protect  an  American  stockholder  in  a  foreign  corporation,  so  long 
as  the  corporation  is  a  going  concern — and  the  United  States  has,  at 
times,  on  palpably  valid  legal  grounds  declined  its  prot>ection  in  such 
cases,* — the  government  has  on  numerous  occasions  intervened  on 
bi*hftlf  of  foreign  corporations  when  it  appeared  that  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  American  citizens.^     In  thi*' 
practice,  it  has  apparently  l>een  sustained  by  arbitral  dectsioDA,^ 

In  the  case  of  a  large  American  stock-holding  interest  in  a  fn 
corporation  doing  business  in  a  third  country,  the  Department 

ibid.  65.    See  also   Lcvati  G.   de,    La  protection  diplomatique,    BruxeUei,   19 
f§40-41. 

*  Mr.  Knox,  Sec'y  of  State,  t-o  Consul  Arnold,  Apr  25,  1010,  For.  lUi.,  mO^  IfiSw 
•iT.  jr.,  in  the  celebrate*!  Artiioquia  cane,  Moore's  Dig.  Vl»  644-64^. 
«8ee  caaeo  in  Moore'^  Dm.  HI,  547-4^1;  Orinooo  S  S.  Co.  (U.  S.)  r  Vm 

Sea.  Doc.  413,  60lh  Cong,,  Ist  seas.,  7L 

*  In  McMunlo  p.  Portugal.  June  13,  1891,  Moore*9  Arb.  1865  el  mg^  For  Kn 
1900,  903;  in  El  Triunfo  (Salvador  C^mnierciaJ  Co.)  v.  Salvador,  Dec.  10,  190% 
For.  Rd  ,  1902, 862-^73  and  id  Alaop  v,  Chile,  Dec.  1, 1909»  Awwd  July  5, 1911,  p.  f 
The  protocol  may  be  eonmdered  an  autbomation  for  theM  decigjooa.    See  Tarn  1 
oonuDcnta  in  hb  opinion  on  the  Salvador  Commerdal  Co.  cue  pybjjfrikid  la 
Jhering'd  Jahrbilcher  (1903),  161,  192. 
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occasionally  instructed  the  American  minister  in  the  third  country 
to  use  his  informal  good  oflSces  on  behalf  of  the  American  interest 
by  supporting  the  representations  of  the  diplomatic  representative 
of  the  country  in  which  the  company  had  been  incorporated.  Good 
offices  arc  in  fact  frequently  employed  directly  against  a  foreign  gov- 
enmientt  the  incorporator  of  a  company  in  which  an  American  citizen 
is  a  substantial  stockholder.*  Protection  has  been  refused  as  against 
such  a  government  when  three-fourths  of  the  stock  appeared  to  be 
owned  by  citizens  of  that  government.  Protection  has  also  been  re- 
fused to  an  American  corporation,  owning  the  bulk  of  the  stock  of 
a  Mexican  corporation,  in  the  interest  of  a  vessel  of  the  Mexican  cor- 
poration flying  the  Mexican  flag. 

§  281.  Rule  of  International  Tribunals. 

International  tribunals  which  have  passed  upon  the  matter  have 
held  in  many  cases  that  the  nationality  of  the  corporation  and  not  of 
its  stockholders  governs  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission.*"  On 
the  other  hand,  citizens  of  the  claimant  government,  stockholders 
in  ^  or  representing  as  liquidator  *  a  solvent  corporation  formed  under' 

*  Good  offices  have  been  employed  on  behalf  of  subsidiaries  of  great  American 
corporal ioTiH,  the  subsidiaries  being  irujorporated  antl  (iomiciled  in  foreign  countries. 
See  also  27th  Rep.  Int,  Law  Aaso,  (1D12),  379,  paper  of  Mr  Jacobi. 

*  Com  p.  G<5n,  dea  Eaux  (Belgium)  v.  VenesEuela,  March  7,  ItKKi,  Ralston,  271,  276  j 
Nareisa  Sugar  Co.  v.  U.  S.,  No.  139,  Span.  Tr.  CI.  Com.,  Briefs  and  Explanatory 
notes.,  V.  XXIV.  167. 

■  In  two  cases  coming  before  n  Commission  to  consider  the  claims  of  "  British  sub- 
jects" upon  France,  it  was  held  that  a  cor|xjration  organized  by  British  subjects  in 
France,  and  under  the  control  of  France,  was  a  *' French  establishment"  and  not 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  *' British  subjects."  Daniel  v.  Commiaaionera  for 
Clcuma  on  France,  2  Knapp's  P,  C.  Rep.  23,  and  Ix>ng  v.  Commissioners.  2  ibid.  51, 
In  the  first  cosCt  the  corix>ration  was  formed  for  objects  not  permit teti  by  British 
law,  although  this  did  not  affect  the  legal  point  above  mentioned.  Nor  were  British 
subjects,  as  individuals,  altowt^il  to  recover  for  injuries  to  the  corporate  property. 
See  PhiUimore.  2nd  ed.,  III.  }  578,  p.  859;  Baaach  and  Rmner  (Netherlands)  v, 
Venezuchi,  Feb.  2R,  1902,  Ralston,  906  (the  claim  of  Dutch  stockholders  in  a  Vene- 
zuelan corporation,  which  sustained  the  damage,  denied).  See  also  Henriques 
(Netherlands)  v,  Venezuela,  ibui.  910;  Brewer,  Moller  and  Co,  (Germany)  i'.  Vene- 
2uela,  Feb.  13,  May  7,  UM)3,  Ralat4>n»  595,  597  (claim  of  a  German  partner  in  a  Vene- 
zuelan {X)r(>oration,  which  sustained  injury,  denied).  See  also  Accesaory  Transit 
Co.  (U.  8.)  V.  Costa  Rica,  July  2,  I860,  Moore's  Arb.  ISfiO, 

*  Chauncey  (U.  8,)  v.  Chile,  No.  3,  May  24,  1897,  Report  of  Commission  1901,  19, 
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the  laws  of  the  defendant  government,  were  denied  standing  be- 
fore arbitral  commiasions*  when  attempting  to  enforce  a  corporate 
claim. 

That  the  nationality  of  the  corporation  rather  than  that  of  the 
stockholders  must  control  the  jurisdiction  of  international  tribunals 
in  claims  growing  out  of  corporate  losses  appears  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  corporation,  the  trustee,  possesses  the  entire  legal  and 
equitable  title  to  a  claim  as  part  of  the  assets  of  the  corporation,  whereas 
the  stockholder  possesses  only  an  equitable  right,  enforceable  in  a 
court  of  equity,  to  an  accounting  and  to  compel  the  proper  manag< 
.meat  of  the  company  by  its  directors.  The  stockholder,  therefore, 
having  no  legal  title  to  the  corporate  property  of  a  solvent  corporation, 
can  hardly  be  recognized  by  an  arbitral  tribunal  acting  under  the 
usual  form  of  protocol  as  a  proper  party  claimant,  and  only  under 
exceptional  protocols,  as  will  presently  be  noticed,  has  this  been  done. 
While  it  is  possible  for  a  government,  therefore,  to  prosecute  the  claim 
of  a  national  corporation  from  which  foreign  stockholders  will  indirectly 
derive  a  benefit,  *'the  inconvenience  on  the  one  hand,"  as  was  said 
by  the  Supreme  Court, *  *43  completely  destroyed  by  the  overwhelm-^ 
ing  preponderance  of  inconvenience  which  would  exist  on  the  other; 
for,  doubtless,  whilst  the  alien  corporator  may  be  an  exception,  the 
corporator,  who  is  both  a  citizen  of  the  state  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  rule.  To  follow  the  argument,  therefore,  would  make 
the  exception  dominate  and  destroy  the  rule/' 


30.  (American  citizens  formed  a  company  "en  comandita^^  under  Chilean  law,  by 
which  this  company,  aithougli  a  partnership  in  Amexican  law,  was  regarded  as  a 
juristic  entity  with  Chilean  nationality;  jurisdietion  wjts  therefore  denied.)  When 
this  case  was  subsequently  submitted  io  arbitration  (Alaop  and  Co.,  U.  S.,  v.  Chile, 
December  1,  1009),  Urn  Britannic  Majesty  aa  Amu^k  Compoitittyr  held  that  the 
terms  of  submission  obviated  an  examination  into  the  nationality  of  the  copartner- 
ahip,  the  claim  ha\nng  been  submitted  by  both  Govemmeatd  as  that  of  American 
eitizens.  U.  S,  Counter  Case,  64-70,  Award,  July  5,  1911,  p.  9.  lo  the  civil  law, 
there  are  various  kinds  of  associations  or  partnerships,  recognised  as  juridical  persons 
and  entiries  distinct  from  the  members  composing  them,  e>  jy.,  a  partnership  with  a 
eollective  name,  a  partnership  with  special  partners,  an  anonymous  society  or  stock 
cor{>oration  {^ociiti  an(myme)f  a  society  with  special  partnets  by  shares,  ejid  co- 
operative societies. 

^  U.  S.  V.  Northweetem  Exprees  Co.,  164  U.  8.  686,  690. 
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§  282.  Effect  of  Citizenship  of  Stockholders  upon  Jurisdiction  of  Inter- 
national Tribunals. 

The  question  as  to  whether  American  corporations  having  foreign 

stockholders  could  be  admitted  as  "citizens"  for  the  full  value  of  the 

olaim,  or  only  for  the  proportion  of  stock  held  by  American  citizens 

^^iras  exhaustively  argued  in  several  cases  before  the  Spanish  Treaty 

dJlaims  Commission.*    The  Government  contended  that  only  the  Amer- 

m<^n  stockholders  in  American  corporations  could  recover,  and  asked 

"the  Commission  to  penetrate  the  fictitious  person  known  as  the  cor- 

^poration  and  apportion  the  damages.^    The  Commission  decUned  to 

.apportion  the  corporate  damages,  but  decided 

**  that  a  corporation  may  prosecute  a  claim  to  adjudication  and  [the  Com- 
Tnission]  reserves  the  right  to  determine,  on  final  consideration,  in  case 
a  claim  is  established,  whether  any  part  of  the  award  shall  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  a  shareholder  who,  as  an  individual,  could  not  have  prosecuted 
a  claim  to  adjudication"  (i.  e.,  foreign  stockholders  in  an  American  cor- 
poration). « 

It  appears,  in  the  few  cases  in  which  awards  were  made  to  American 
corporations,  that  no  reduction  was  made  because  of  the  alien  owner- 
ship of  some  of  the  shares  of  stock/ 

In  the  case  of  Barron  v.  the  United  States,  before  the  Mexican- 
United  States  commission  of  1868,^  Umpire  lieber  held  that  the 
British  successors  in  interest  of  a  Mexican  corporation  must  stand 
upon  their  own  nationahty  as  British  subjects.  In  a  peculiar  dictum, 
admitting  the  possible  continued  existence  of  the  corporation,  he 
intimated  that  corporate  organization  could  not  cloak  the  real  nation- 
ality of  the  actual  British  claimants. 

In  two  well-reasoned  opinions  in  the  Kunhardt  claim  against  Vene- 
zuela,^ it  was  held  that  the  stockholders  of  a  going  corporation,  not 
being  co-owners  of  the  corporate  property,  cannot  prosecute  a  cor- 

*  Tuinucu  Sugar  Co.,  No.  240,  Hormiguero  Central  Co.,  No.  293,  Mapos  Sugar 
Co.,  No.  121,  Victoria  Co.,  No.  141,  Rosario  Sugar  Co.,  No.  341,  Briefs,  VI,  249-370. 

« Fuller's  Special  Report,  1907,  28-31. 

*  Order  No.  504,  Feh.  3,  1904,  sustaining  demurrer  to  the  government's  plea  in 
abatement. 

« Narcisa  Sugar  Co.,  No.  139,  Briefs  XXIV,  167  (explanatory  notes). 
» Barron  (Mesdco)  v,  U.  S.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1520,  1523. 

*  Kunhardt  (U.  S.)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 1903,  Ralston,  63,  opinions  of  Bainbridge 
and  Paul.   See  also  Hemaheim  v.  U.  S.,  No.  297,  Span.  Tr.  a.  Com.,  4  A.  J.  I.  L.  815. 
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porate  claim  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  or  themselves.  After 
dissolution  of  the  corporation,  however,  they  became  equitable  owners, 
in  proportionate  parts,  of  the  corporate  property,  subject^  however, 
to  the  payment  of  the  corporate  debts.  Kunhardt  and  Co.,  there- 
fore, were  given  a  standing  as  the  American  owners  of  stock  in  a  dis- 
solved Venezuelan  corporation  but  damages  were  not  assessed  in  their 
favor  owing  to  lack  of  evidence  of  the  corporate  liabilities. 

In  the  Delagoa  Bay  arbitration  *  and  the  Salvador  Commercial 
Company  case,^  a  thorough  examination  into  the  question  of  the  right 
of  American  stockholders  in  a  foreign  corporation  to  prosecute  claims 
for  their  share  of  the  losses  of  the  corporation  was  precluded  by  the 
terras  of  the  protocol,  which  made  the  shareholders  the  parties  claimant. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  foreign  corporations  in  both  cases 
were  practically  defunct,  and  the  equitable  interest  of  the  stockholders 
could  with  some  justice  be  supported,  as  it  was,  by  their  government. 
In  the  cases  of  Cerruti  against  Colombia  ^  and  Alsop  against  Chile,* 
claimants  were  members  of  a  firm  established  under  the  laws  of  the 
defeadant  government  and  by  its  law  regarded  as  a  juridical  person 
and  national  entity.  President  Cleveland  in  the  first  case  and  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  the  second  considered  themselves  empowered, 
under  the  terms  of  submission,  to  award  indemnities  to  the  individual 
firm  members  on  whose  behalf  the  claimant  government,  of  which 
they  were  citizens,  prosecuted  the  claim. 

»  McMurdo  (U,  S.)  v,  Portugal,  June  13,  1891,  Moore'a  Arb.  1865  et  9€q.,  For,  ReL, 
1900,^03, 

•Salvador  Commercial  Co.  (U.  S.)  v,  Salvador,  Dc€.  19,  1901,  For.  Rel.,  1902, 
857,  862-873. 

•Cermii  (Italy)  v.  Colombia,  Aug.  18, 1894,  For.  Rel,  1898, 245.  The  Goverameixt 
of  Colombia  protected  against  lh«  awarrl  of  Presldeut  Cleveland,  as  arbitrator,  bo 
far  as  the  debts  of  the  firm  of  Cemili  and  Co.  were  cooeemed,  and  in  fact  refused 
to  execute  that  part  of  the  award.  Long  and  acrimonious  negotiations  enaucd,  al- 
though Colombia  finally  executed  the  award.  The  Cemiti  claim  b  diseuaaed  by 
Bureau  in  his  work  Le  conflit  italo-colombien  (affaire  Cerruti),  Paris,  1890,  by 
Darraa  in  6  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1899),  533-552  and  by  Pierantoni  in  30  R.  D.  1.  (1898), 
445-462,  Controveraies  growing  out  of  the  execution  of  the  award  led  to  another 
arbitration  between  Italy  and  Colombia  under  a  protocol  of  Ort.  28,  1909,  See 
Award  of  July  6,  1911  in  6  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1912).  1018-1029.  and  Francis  Hagenip's 
Report  in  19  R.  G.  D,  L  F.  (1912),  268-274. 

*  Aljop  and  Co.  (TJ.  S,)  v.  Chile,  Dec,  1,  1909,  6  A.  J»  L  L,  (1911),  107d* 


CHAPTER  V 
SUCCESSORS  IN  INTEREST  AND  BENEFICIAL  OWNERS 

§  2B3.  Effect  of  Citizenship  of  Derivative  Claimants. 

The  rules  of  municipal  law  authorizing  successors  in  interest  of 
original  claimants  to  invoke  the  rights  and  pursue  the  remedies  of 
their  predecessors  are  tempered  in  the  prosecution  of  international 
claims  by  such  questions  as  the  national  status  of  the  successors  and 
their  rights  under  international  conventions  to  represent  the  original 
claimants.  The  rules  of  the  Department  of  State  also  require  that  a 
person  who  claims  in  the  right  of  another  shall  show  "whether  such 
other  was  a  citizen  when  the  claim  had  its  origin."  Among  successors 
in  interest,  special  consideration  wiU  be  given  (a)  to  heirs,  (b)  to  ex- 
ecutors  and  administrators,  including  personal  representatives,  and 
(c)  to  assignees  and  receivers.  The  rights  of  beneficial  owners,  includ- 
ing creditors,  mortgagees  and  insurers,  will  be  considered  separately. 


HEIRS 

§  284.  Citizenship  of  Decedent  and  Heir  Usually  Required. 

Some  consideration  has  already  been  given,  under  the  head  of  widows 
and  children/  to  the  right  of  heirs  to  institute  international  claims 
in  their  own  behalf.  No  uniform  rule  in  the  matter  can  Ije  invoked, 
but  general  practice  sanctions  the  requirement  that  the  heir  prove 
both  his  own  and  the  decedent's  citizenship  as  a  necessary  condition 
to  diplomatic  interposition  in  his  behalf.  The  failure  of  proof  under 
either  head  will  usually  deprive  the  claim  of  diplomatic  cognizance, 
although  cases  have  been  cited  in  which  widows  have,  regardless  of 
their  own  citizenship,  obtained  diplomatic  relief  for  injuries  inflicted 
upon  their  deceased  husbands.^    As  a  general  rule,  however,  to  justify 

» Supra,  i  26a 
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the  presentation  of  a  claim,  the  heirs  must  be  of  the  same  nationality 
as  the  ancestor,  the  original  claimaot. 

In  case  the  claimant  dies  in  the  course  of  diplomatic  negotiations 
for  redress,  the  prosecution  of  the  claim  will  not  ysually  cease,  pro- 
vided the  right  of  action  is  deemed  to  survive.  This  is  so,  on  principle, 
regardless  of  proof  of  heirs,  because  the  claim  had  already  assumed 
a  national  character.  In  the  Shields  case  against  Chile,  in  which  the 
death,  some  years  after  the  claim  was  first  instituted^  of  a  British 
seaman  who  had  served  on  an  American  vessel^  may  be  considered 
to  have  divested  the  United  States  of  all  interest  in  the  claim,  a  pro- 
tocol of  agreement  to  settle  the  claim  was  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Chile  on  behalf  of  the  heirs  of  Shields,^ 

§  286.  Decisions  of  iBtemational  Tribunals  of  Arbitratioii. 

In  determining  the  right  of  heirs  to  appear  as  claimants  before  in- 
ternational commisaionSj  it  is  essential  to  examine  the  jurisdictional 
clause  of  the  protocol  or  treaty  under  which  the  commission  acts. 
For  example,  the  fact  that  article  2  of  the  treaty  of  1880  between 
France  and  the  United  States  provided  for  the  examination  of  claims 
^* presented  to  [the  Commission]  by  the  citizens  of  [France]*'  was  held 
to  justify  the  rejection  of  the  claim  of  Wiltz,  public  administrator 
of  the  estate  of  a  French  citizen,  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  the  French 
citizenship  of  the  real  and  beneficial  claimants  who  through  him  actually 
presented  the  claim,^  In  fact,  under  the  general  form  of  protocol  for 
the  adjudication  of  the  claims  of  the  citi^ns  of  one  country  against 
the  other,  international  tribunals  have  generally  held  that  not  only 
the  deceased  but  the  actual  beneficiary  must  come  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commission  in  the  matter  of  citizenship.  Heirs,  there- 
fore, have  been  required  to  estabhsh  their  jurisdictional  citizenship 
independently  of  their  ancestor,  failing  which  their  claims  have  been 
rejected.'    When  the  claim  was  national  in  origin,  but  passed  into  the 

»  May  24,  1897,  Malloy's  Treaties,  I,  190;  Sa.SOO  was  paid  to  the  U.  S.  For, 
Rel.,  1900,  67. 

s  Wiltz  (France)  v.  V.  S.,  Jan,  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb.  2243,  2246;  Mrs.  Gray*>n. 
Adm.  (Gt.  Brit),  t>.  U.  S.,  Feb.  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  19  (only  British-owned  porlion 
of  claim  allowed,  claim  on  part  of  widow,  American  citken,  being  disallowed). 

>  liaardi  (U.  S,)  v.  Mexico,  July  4, 1868,  Moore'a  Arb.  1353;  Maxan's  Evm^  ^^' 
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bands  of  an  alien  heir,  it  has  usually  been  dismissed  on  the  principle 
that  a  claim  must  be  national  in  origin  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  pres- 
entation/ although  we  shall  presently  notice  certain  exceptions  to 
this  rule.    When  the  claimant  was  the  heir  and  himself  a  citizen,  but 
the  person  who  sustained  injury  was  an  alien,  and  not  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  the  claim  was  likewise  rejected  under 
tho  general  principle,  and  on  the  special  ground  that  an  heir  could 
^ot  inherit  more  rights  than  his  ancester  possessed.* 

In  several  cases  where  the  claimant  died  aSter  the  presentation  of 
t^is  claim,  and  before  the  award,  his  rights  were  considered  to  have 
'^^^sted  in  his  heirs,  regardless  of  their  own  nationality.'  In  the  Betan- 
^^<::iurt  case  before  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission,  claimant 
^iied  intestate  in  1904,  i.  6.,  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
^^:md  his  personal  representative  was  substituted.  The  original  claimant 
^^aving  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  commission  made  an 
^^ward  to  the  "personal  representative,"  regardless  of  the  nationality 
^^f  the  heirs,  who  indeed  were  in  part  Spanish.* 

Contrary  to  the  general  rule  that  an  international  tribunal  will 
look  behind  the  executor  or  administrator  representing  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  national  and  seek  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  the 

V.  Mexico,  ibid,  2485;  Wulflf  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  ibid.  1354  ("direct  recipients  of  the 
award"  must  be  citizens);  Chopin  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ibid,  2506;  Levy 
(France)  v,  U.  S.,  ibid,  2514;  Heirs  of  Massiani  (France)  v,  Venezuela,  Fd>.  19,  1902, 
Sen.  Doc  533,  59th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  211,  242;  Heirs  of  Maninat,  ibid.  44,  75;  Steven- 
son (Gt.  Brit.)  t;.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  438,  455;  Poggioli  (Italy)  v. 
Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  847,  866;  Brignone  (Italy)  t;.  Venezuela,  ibid. 
710, 719;  Miiiani  (Italy)  v,  Venezuela,  ibid.  754,  762.  See  also  Burthe  v.  Denis,  133 
U.  S.  514,  and  Mis.  BodemUller's  case,  39  Fed.  437  {dictum).  Before  the  Southern 
Claims  Commisson,  heirs  had  to  establish  their  jurisdictional  loyalty,  independ- 
ently of  thdr  ancestor.  Second  Gen.  Rep.,  H.  Misc.  Doc.  12,  42nd  Cong.,  3rd 
sess.,  o. 

^ Infra,  §306e<se9. 

« Foulke,  Adm.  (Cisneroe),  U.  S.  v.  Spain,  Fd>.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2334; 
Diaz  V.  U.  S.,  No.  300,  Span.  Tr.  CI.  Com.  (claimant's  father  died  before  treaty 
of  1898).  Briefs,  etc.,  XXIV,  136.  See  Ralston's  remarks  in  Corvala  (Italy)  v. 
Venezuela,  Fd>.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  782,  809. 

» Chopin  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb.  2506,  Boutwell's  Rep.  88; 
Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  438,  455. 

« Betancourt  v,  U.  S.,  No.  466,  Fuller's  Special  Rep.,  1907,  p.  44.  See  Mr.  Fuller's 
eqdanatory  note. 
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heirs  or  creditors,  there  have  been  some  cases  in  which  the  commission 
has  not  appai^ntly  considered  it  necessary  to  Inquire  into  the  nation- 
ality of  the  prospective  beneficiaries  of  an  award,  but  has  taken  juris- 
diction on  the  ground  that  the  deceased  national  came  within  the 
terms  of  the  protocol — and  this  without  regard  to  the  nationality  of 
the  executor  or  administrator.^  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  support 
of  this  view.  If  it  is  the  injury  to  the  state  in  the  person  of  its  citizen 
which  justifies  diplomatic  interposition,  the  mere  fact  that  the  claim 
subsequently  by  operation  of  law  passes  into  the  hands  of  alien  heirs 
would  not  seem  to  modify  the  injury  to  the  state.  Moreover,  the 
award  when  received  is  a  national  fund,  to  be  distributed  by  the  govern- 
ment as  it  deems  proper.  It  might,  in  its  discretion,  exclude  aliens 
from  participation  in  the  distribution. 

§  286.  Law  Governing  Distribution  of  Estate. 

The  determination  of  the  persons  who  are  heirs  and  the  rule  which 
shall  govern  in  the  distribution  of  a  decedent's  estate  is  in  Anglo- 
American  law  and  in  a  few  of  the  continental  countries  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  domicil  of  the  decedent,  but  is  in  most  civil  law  countries 
governed  by  bis  nationality.^  The  confusion  to  which  these  conflict- 
ing principles  have  given  rise  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  number  of 
works  on  the  municipal  law  of  succession.^  In  an  unratified  convention, 
drafted  at  The  Hague,  July  17,  1905,  to  regulate  conflicts  of  law  in 
the  matter  of  succession,  the  majority  of  the  countries  of  Europe  agreed 

»  HaUey,  Adm.  (Gt.  Brit.)»  v.  U.  S.,  Feb.  8,  1871.  Hale's  Rep.  20,  Moore's  Arb. 
2241  (the  opinion  m  not  altogether  clear).  See  dissenting  opinion  by  Frazer,  2242; 
WiUet,  Adm.  (U.  8.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec,  5,  1885,  ibid.  2254;  Executor  of  Peck  (U.  S.) 
f?.  Venezuela,  ibid.  2257.  See  also  Alsop  (U.  S.)  tu  Chile,  Dec.  1,  1909,  U.  S.  Counter 
Case,  191-192,  Award  July  5,  1911.  Semble,  Piton  (France)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb,  l», 
1902,  S,  Doc.  633,  59th  Cong.,  lat  seas,,  462. 

>  Bentwichf  Norman,  The  law  of  domidl  in  its  relation  to  succeeBion,  London,  Idll, 
189  ei  seq. 

•Contuzzi,  F,  P.,  II  diritto  ereditario  internazionale,  Milano,  1908;  R&ison,  E., 
Traitd  dea  sueoessions  d'^Strangers,  Paris,  1911;  Pilet,  Raymond,  Dea  sucoeasionB 
dans  le  droit  international  priv^*  Rennca,  1885;  Burgin,  E.  L.,  Administra^n  of 
foreign  estates,  London,  1913;  Bridel,  Louib,  Sueoeasion  l^,|2:ale  compar^e,  Tokio, 
U)D9;  Fildermann,  W.,  Les  succesaiona  en  droit  compard,  Paris,  1909;  Roguin,  E., 
Trait<5  de  droit  civil  compares ;  Lea  sueoeBsions,  v.  TV  and  V,  Paiis,  1912* 
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that  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  heirship,  the  disposable  share  and  rep- 
I'esentation,  the  national  law  of  the  deceased  should  govern,  regardless 
of  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  property,  but  the  principal  countries 
^^hich  follow  the  rule  of  domicil  were  not  represented. 

In  the  few  cases  which  have  come  before  international  commissions, 

the  law  of  the  last  domicil  was  held  to  govern  in  the  distribution  of  a 

personal  estate.^    In  a  case  where  certain  American  heirs  brought  a 

victim  against  Great  Britain  on  account  of  moneys  of  an  English  woman 

t^^ld  by  that  government  in  trust  for  the  heirs,  it  may  be  inferred 

'^■^om  the  argument  that  a  duly  qualified  administrator  should  have 

^p^peared  as  claimant,  the  claim  being  dismissed  on  the  ground  that 

^^-CD  case  had  been  found  where  a  government  had  interfered  with  ques- 

'^i^ns  of  succession  in  other  jurisdictions.'     The  administrator  has 

V>^en  held  to  be  the  proper  party  claimant  on  behalf  of  a  personal 

^^^tate,'  when  the  law  of  the  domicil  so  provides,  and  especially  when 

^^  appears  that  there  are  creditors  of  the  estate.    This  is  in  accordance 

"^^th  the  common  law  principle,  adopted  in  most  of  the  states,  that 

^he  administrator  takes  the  legal  title  to  personal  property,  and  not 

^he  heir  or  legatees.^ 

Under  the  French  Spoliation  claims,  it  was  held  that  Congress, 
in  giving  preference  to  next  of  kin,  intended  that  the  next  of  kin  living 
at  the  date  of  the  appropriation  act  of  1891,  and  those  determined 
as  such  by  the  statutes  of  distribution  of  the  respective  states  of  the 
domicil  of  the  original  sufferers  are  the  persons  entitled  to  an  award, 
to  the  exclusion  of  creditors,  legatees,  and  assignees,  strangers  to  the 
blood.*  The  Court  of  Claims  merely  determined  the  validity  and 
aniount  of  the  claims,  whereas  Congress  decided  who  is  equitably 

^  Biignone  (Italy)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  719  (both  laws  recog- 
nised that  succession  opens  at  the  place  of  the  last  domicil,  where  claimant  died  and 
his  property  was  situated);  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  V^iezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid. 
455  (domidl  was  place  of  death). 

*  Cook  (U.  S.)  V.  Great  Britain,  Feb.  8,  1853,  Moore's  Arb.  2313,  2315. 

»  Bodemliller  v.  U.  S.,  39  Fed.  437;  Baynum  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849  and 
other  cases,  Moore's  Arb.  1271.    See  also  tn/ra,  §  287. 

*  Hanmer's  case,  13  Ct.  CI.  7,  where  a  son,  as  distributee  of  his  father's  estate, 
was  held  not  entitled  to  maintain  a  suit  under  the  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property 
Act. 

*  Blagge  V.  Baldi,  162  U.  S.  439. 
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entitled  to  participate  in  the  award. ^  The  same  conclusion  was  reached 
by  Justice  Story  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Comegys  v.  Vasse,  as  to  the 
function  of  the  coiomissioners  under  the  treaty  of  1819  with  Spain, 
passing  upon  claims  against  Spain/'' 


§  286a.  Surdvorship  of  Claims* 

Commissions  have  occasionally  had  to  determine  the  class  of  claims 
which  survived  the  death  of  a  claimant.  In  one  such  ease,  the  matter 
was  held  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  the  domicil,  according  to  which 
claims  for  bodily  injuries  passed  to  the  heirs,  but  those  for  iu juries 
to  feelings  or  reputation  died  with  the  person,^  In  certain  cases  be- 
fore the  British-American  commission  of  1871,  claims  were  allowed 
to  personal  representatives  for  injuries  resulting  in  death,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  neither  the  law  of  the  United  State-s  nor  Great 
Britain  awarded  damages  for  death  by  WTongful  act/  In  several 
cases,  awards  for  death  by  wrongful  act  appear  to  have  been  made, 
without  question,  to  the  heira  of  the  deceased,  without  any  contention 
that  the  claims  should  have  been  presented  by  an  administrator.^ 
There  has  been  a  case,  however,  in  which  the  right  to  obtain  damages 
for  personal  injuries  has  been  held  to  die  with  the  person,  and  not  to 
survive  to  the  heir  or  administrator.* 

In  claims  arising  out  of  injuries  to  person  or  property,  it  is  the  better 
practice  for  the  administrator  to  represent  the  estate  of  the  deceased^ 
although  the  widow  and  children  in  their  characters  as  such  may  in 
addition  pursue  their  claims  for  losses. 

»  Buchanan,  Adm..  v.  U.  aS.,  Act  of  Jan.  20,  1885,  24  Ct.  CI.  74. 
•Comegys  ».  Vas»e,  1  Pet.  (26  U.  SJ,  193. 

*  Met2ger  (Gennany)  ik  Vei^ezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  580. 

*  Brain  (Ct.  Brit.)  tK  U.  S.,  Feb.  8,  1S71,  Hale^s  Rep.  61,  Moore's  Arb.  3278;  Sher- 
niiin,  ibul.  3278  (in  this  case  there  seems  to  liave  been  no  connection  between  the 
injury  and  the  death,  bat  in  both  cases  claimant  left  a  widow  and  minor  children)* 
On  final  hearing  on  the  merits,  the  claim  of  Mrs.  Sherman  was  disallowed.  Iq 
McHngh,  ibid.  3279,  whore  claiiimnt  dUni  unmarried  without  heire,  the  IT.  S,  de- 
murrer was  sustained  and  the  claim  disallowed.  See  Fraser'a  diasenting  opinion, 
Hale's  Rep.  240,  Moore's  Arb.  3279. 

»  Heirs  of  Cyrus  Donougho  (U,  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore*8  Arb.  3012;  EH 
Caro  (Italy)  n.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13»  1903,  Ralston,  769;  Cesarino  (Italy)  v,  Vene* 
«ue]u,  ihi(t.  770, 

*  Plumer,  Adm.  {U.  8.),  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Opin.  182  (not  in  Moore). 
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EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 

§  2S87.  Rules  Governing  Right  of  Representation. 

Persons  acting  in  a  representative  capacity  as  executors  or  adminis- 
'^x^Gitors  are  admitted  as  proper  parties  to  invoke  diplomatic  protection 
on  behalf  of  the  estate  of  a  decedent,  provided  they  produce  valid 
I>roof  of  their  legal  representative  character,  i.  e.,  an  exemplified  copy 
of  the  will  or  letters  of  administration,  and  proof  of  their  own  identity 
c^oid  that  of  the  decedent. 

The  right  of  consuls  to  act  on  behalf  of  deceased  nationals  is  usually 
X^rovided  for  in  treaties  or  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  place  where 
\he  person  died  or  the  property  is  situated.^    Upon  the  death  of  a 
"foreigner  without  known  or  resident  heirs  or  next  of  kin,  a  public  ad- 
ministrator is  often  appointed  to  act  for  the  estate. 

International  commissions  usually  provide  in  the  rules  governing 
their  procedure  how  and  by  whom  the  claims  of  deceased  persons 
shall  be  presented.  In  the  statutes  establishing  domestic  commis- 
sions, similar  provisions  are  generally  found.  These  requirements 
are  strictly  enforced,  and  not  a  few  claims  have  been  dismissed  because 
the  proper  person  had  not  appeared  as  claimant. 

In  the  case  of  injuries  to  the  person  or  property  of  the  deceased 
which  may  be  deemed  debts  due  to  his  estate,  the  personal  representa- 
tive, usually  the  executor  or  administrator,  and  not  the  heir,  has  been 
regarded  as  the  proper  party  claimant.^  The  reason  for  this  rule  was 
stated  by  the  domestic  commission  under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1849, 
as  follows: 

"The  board  has  not  the  means  of  deciding  questions  touching  the  dis- 
tribution of  intestate  estates,  which  depend  upon  local  laws  and  involve 
inquiries  as  to  domicil  and  many  other  topics  of  which  we  are  furnished 
with  no  evidence.    Besides,  it  may  happen  that  the  rights  of  creditors 

» Supra,  §  166. 

« Robinson  (U.  S.)  ».  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2389  (son  of  the 
deceased  not  proper  party  claimant,  unless  proof  presented  that  son  is  executor  or 
administrator);  Plumer,  Adm.  (U.  S.),  v,  Mexico,  Opin.  182  (not  in  Moore);  Baynum 
(U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  1271;  Wiltz  (U.  S.)  v,  Venezuela, 
Dec.  5, 1885,  iind,  2243;  Thompson  v.  U.  S.,  20  Ct.  CI.  276  (Japanese  Indemnity  Fund 
Act  of  1883). 
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are  involved,  who  are  eJititled  to  be  paid  before  any  distribution  can 
be  made."  * 

The  administrator  or  executor  must  prove  his  legal  right  to  appear 
in  his  representative  capacity,  by  the  production  of  a  probated  will 
or  letters  of  administration,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  widow,  prosecut- 
ing the  claim  of  a  deceased  husband,  was  on  this  ground,  denied  stand- 
ing before  a  commission,*  Similarly,  a  **  voluntary/*  but  not  o  legiJ 
representative,  was  denied  the  right  to  recover,^ 

§  288.  Citizenship  of  Original  Claimant  Governs  Jurisdiction. 

It  has  been  observed  ^  that  the  commission  will  look  behind  the 
administrator  or  person  acting  in  a  representative  capacity  to  de- 
termine the  nationality  of  the  real  claimant  or  beneficiary,^  although 
in  some  cases  the  luvestigation  was  limited  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
person  upon  whom  the  iojury  was  originally  inflicted.®  Indeed,  it 
has  been  expre^ly  held  that  the  nationality  of  the  administrator  was 
without  efiFect  ujx>n  the  question,'  This  indifference  as  to  nationality 
does  not  apparently  extend  to  an  executor.^ 

§  289.  Who  May  Act  as  Legal  Representative. 

The  question  as  to  who  may  properly  represent  a  claimant,  during 
life  and  after  death,  has  occasionally  come  before  commissions  for 
determination*  The  representative  must  always  show  actual  or  pre- 
sumptive authority  from  a  living  person  he  represents.*    A  municipal 

1  Daynum  (U.  8.)  i».  Mexioo,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Art.  1271. 

»  Unclerhill  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  45,  4S.  On  her  subse- 
qucfitly  taking  out  letters  of  adraioiatration,  the  commission  decided  that  under 
their  rules  of  proceiluret  the  Cihue  had  hewn  already  elo3«i. 

■  DriggB  (U.  SJ  V,  Veneauela,  Dee.  5,  1885,  Moore'a  Arb.  226L 

*  Supra,  p.  629. 

*  Alvarez  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1353;  Wilta  CU,  SJ  v. 
Venezuela.  Dec.  5,  1885,  ihi4.  2246. 

*  WiUet  (U,  S.)  V.  Venezuela.  Dec.  5,  18S6,  Moore'a  Arb.  2264;  Peck  (U.  S.)  p. 
Venezuela,  ibid,  2257- 

T  Halley,  Adm.,  and  FerrH  Adm.,  No.  205  and  No.  214  (Gt.  Brit.)  p,  U,  8.»  May  8, 
1871,  Mooters  Arb.  2242;  Wilta,  Adm.  (U,  S.),  v,  Veneiuela,  Dec.  5,  1886,  ibid,  2240. 

«  Watson,  executor  <»f  Meiggp  (IL  8.),  v.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892,  M^X1^e'8  Arb.  2259. 
But  the  commiBBion  permitted  an  amendment  of  the  nietnoriol  to  show  the  citiseQ* 
ship  of  the  heirs,  of  which  permission  no  advantage  appears  to  have  been  taken. 

*Bee  instances  before  second  court  of  Alabama  claims^  Moore's  Arb,  46S1,  4683. 
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corporation  has  been  held  not  to  be  the  representative  of  its  citizens 
who  might  claim  for  themselves.^  The  second  Alabama  Claims  court 
held  that  a  judgment  coukl  not  be  rendered  in  favor  of  a  guardian.' 
On  t he  other  hand,  the  owners  of  a  ship  were  regarded  as  **  the  aatural 
representatives  of  the  master  and  seamen/*  ^  It  has  also  been  held 
that  a  party  may  when  absent  from  the  state  of  residence,  file  his 
memoriai  by  his  attorney  in  fact.*  It  has  been  observed  ^  that  sur- 
viving partners,  in  accordance  with  the  common  law  rule,  have  been 
permitted  to  prosecute  partnership  claims,  although  in  one  case  where 
the  surviving  partner  was  an  alien,  his  deceased  citizen  partner's  in- 
terest was  held  to  pass  to  the  latter's  personal  representative.  The 
administrator  of  a  surviving  partner  has  been  allowed  in  appropriate 
cases  to  be  substituted  for  the  original  claimant,* 

Under  the  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act,  by  which  proof 
of  loyalty  was  a  necessary  condition  of  recovery,  it  was  held  that  after 
the  grant  of  letters  of  administratioD,  when  the  seizure  occurred,  the 
administratrix,  having  title,  could  recover  on  proof  of  her  loyalty, 
regardless  of  the  disloyalty  of  her  intestate,^  but  that  where  the  prop- 
erty was  seized  during  the  lifetime  of  the  intestate,  the  latter's  loyalty 
had  to  be  proved.^ 

The  second  Court  of  Alabama  Claims  decided  that  where  an  admm- 
istrator  was  appointed  abroad,  ancillary  administration  had  to  be 
taken  out  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  condition  for  maintaining 
a  claim.* 

Under  the  French  Spoliation  Act  of  January  20,  1885,  the  Court 


1  Reynosa  (Mexico)  v,  V,  S.,  July  4,  1S68,  Moore's  Arb.  1356, 

*  Ibid,  4G81. 

» Emihj  Bannina  (U.  8.)  v,  Meirico,  July  4,  1868,  Und,  1356. 

*  Duseitberg  (U.  S.)  ».  Mexico,  ihid,  2157. 

*  Supra,  S  276. 

•  Coleraim  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  IL  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  98. 

^  Carroll  xk  Ih  S,,  13  Wall.  151.  Set^  also  NewTiian  ik  U.  S.,  21  Ct.  CI  205,  in  which 
the  administrator  in  poasessioni  and  not  the  widow  or  next  of  kin  had  to  prove  loyalty. 

•  Moldrira  and  Doyle  v.  V,  S.,  7  Ct.  CI.  597;  Deeson  tK  II  S.,  5  Ct.  CI.  526.  So 
the  disloyal  adminiatrator  of  a  loyal  intestate  recovered  award  in  Wilson  v.  U.  S., 
4  Ct.  CI,  559, 13  WaU.  128;  iWd.  in  cases  of  disloyal  executor.  Taylor  v,  U.  8.,  6  Ct,  CI 
701. 

•  Moore's  Arb.  4681;  see  also  Manjilng  y.  Leigbton,  26  Atl.  258. 
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of  Claims,  besides  the  validity  and  amount  of  the  claim,  determined 
ita  "present  ownership,*'  which  was  regarded  as  lodged  in  the  personal 
representative  who  might  maintain  a  suit  at  law  if  the  claim  were  an 
ordiiiitr^'^  chose  in  action;  i.  e,^  in  the  administrator  of  the  original 
sufferer  or  of  the  latter's  assignee.  By  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891  (26 
Stat.  L.  862,  908),  making  appropriations  for  the  payment  of  awards. 
Congress  provided  that  where  the  original  sufferers  were  adjudged 
bankrupts,  the  award  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  next  of  kin  instead 
of  assignees  in  bankruptcy.'  In  the  case  of  individual  claimants, 
the  Court  of  Claims  had  to  certify  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury 
that  the  personal  representative  on  whose  behalf  the  award  was  made 
represented  the  next  of  kin,  of  which  fact,  and  of  the  g:iving  of  adequate 
security,  the  Court  had  to  be  satisfied.  The  Court  construed  this 
as  general  legislation,  and  held  thereafter  that  onlv  the  administra- 
tor who  represents  the  next  of  kin  of  the  original  sufferer  was  the  party 
entitled  to  relief*^  The  record  of  a  probate  court  granting  adminis- 
tration was  not  deemed  sufficient  evidence  of  his  representing  the 
next  of  kin,  which  was  required  to  be  supplemented  by  depositions.' 

A  recent  bill  introduced  in  Congress  provides  that  no  claim  against 
the  United  States  shall  be  paid  to  a  public  administrator,  unless  he 
was  ** appointed  upon  the  petition  of  heirs  at  law  and  next  of  kin  of 
the  deceased,  or  a  bona  fide  creditor  of  the  estate."  * 

as8IGN1:es 

§  290.  Assignability  of  Claims. 

The  assignability  of  claims  is  fully  recognized  by  practically  all 
systems  of  municipal  law  and  by  international  law.  In  Anglo-American 
law  the  test  in  determining  the  assignability  of  a  chose  in  action  is 
whether  or  not  it  would  survive  and  pass  to  the  personal  representa- 
tive of  a  decedent.     If  it  would  so  survive,  it  may  be  assigned  so  as 


'  Brig  Hannah,  Van  Uxen,  Adm.,  p.  IT.  S.,  27  Ct.  CI  328. 

•Ship  CoiKwd,  27  Ct.  CL  H2;  Ship  Therem,  28  Ct.  CI  326  (dichiml  See  aJao 
Blagge  t>.  Balch,  162  U.  8.  439. 

» Eldridge,  Adm.,  u.  U.  8,,  26  Ct,  CL  253.  See  also  Ship  Elua,  28  Ct.  a.  480,  and 
.Ship  Jnlmna,  35  Ct.  CL  400. 

*  S.  3180,  63rd  Cong.,  1st  seee.,  Oct.  2,  l§13,  by  Senator  Hughes, 
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to  pass  an  interest  to  the  assignee  which  he  can  in  most  jurisdictions 
enforce  in  his  own  name;  if  it  does  not  so  survive,  it  is  not  assignable.^ 
The  common-law  rule  as  to  the  non-assignability  of  choses  in  action, 
first  modified  by  courts  of  equity,  has  been  practically  abandoned, 
and  rights  of  action  arising  out  of  contract  or  out  of  torts  which  are 
injuries  to  property,  are  now  generally  recognized  as  assignable.  So 
in  international  law  claims  arising  out  of  concession  contracts^  or 
arising  from  the  tortious  taking  of  property '  may  be  assigned,  so  as 
to  vest  the  legal  title  in  the  assignee. 

Under  the  general  rule  that  a  claim  must  be  national  in  origin  in 
order  to  obtain  diplomatic  cognizance,  the  Department  of  State  has 
on  many  occasions  declined  its  protection  to  the  American  assignee 
of  a  claim  which  originally  belonged  to  an  alien.  In  other  words, 
the  right  of  interposition  is  not  assignable.^  When,  however,  a  foreign 
concession,  after  its  valid  assignment  to  an  American  citizen,  is  vio- 
lated by  a  foreign  government,  the  injury  is  considered  American  in 
its  origin  and  properly  the  subject  of  American  protection. 

§  291.  Assignor  and  Assignee  Must  Have  Same  Citizenship. 

The  validity  of  an  assignment  being  recognized,  the  transfer  of  a 
claim  from  an  assignor  of  one  nationality  to  an  assignee  of  another 
has  often  been  regarded  by  international  tribunals  as  fatal  to  the 
claim.  Thus,  an  assignor,  a  citizen  of  the  claimant  country,  was  in 
several  cases  held  to  have  denationalized  his  claim  and  to  have  lost 
his  standing  before  an  international  commission  by  reason  of  having 
transferred  it  to  the  national  of  another  country.**    By  the  assignment, 

>  2  Am.  and  Eng.  Encyc.  of  Law,  1017,  citing  Pomery  on  Remedies  and  remedial 
rights,  §§  146-147.    See  also  Comegys  v.  Vaase,  1  Pet.  193. 

« Orinoco  Steamship  Co.  (U.  S.)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  73  (al- 
though the  question  of  notice  to  the  government  affected  the  matter);  McMurdo 
(U.  S.)  V.  Portugal,  June  13,  1891,  Moore's  Arb.  1865  et  «eg..  For.  Rel.,  1900,  1903. 

» Camy  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb.  2398,  Boutwell's  Rep.  105; 
Lasarte  (Peru)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  12, 1863,  Moore's  Arb.  2390,  2394.  Decisions  of  British- 
American  Claims  Commission  of  1871,  Ralston,  International  arbitral  law,  103 
(wrongful  seizures  in  prize  cases);  Decisions  of  the  first  and  second  Court  of  Ala- 
hama  Claims,  Moore's  Arb.  4654  and  4679,  4682;  Judson  v.  Corcoran,  17  How.  612; 
Lewis  V.  Bell,  17  How.  616. 

*  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §  982. 

*  Laffitte  (U.  S.)  v.  France,  July  4,  1831,  Kane's  Notes;  Jarrero  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
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the  claim  ceases  to  be  the  claim  of  the  originating  state.  The  assignor 
having  lost  the  legal  title  to  the  claim  and  the  assignee  not  having 
the  necessary  jurisdictional  nationality  are  both  disqualified  as  claim-* 
ants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  assignees,  who  by  nationality 
were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  have  been  disallowed 
when  the  assignor  was  of  another  nationality.*  Jurisdictional  citizen- 
ship of  both  assignor  and  assignee  is  necessary.  The  conclusion  may 
therefore  be  drawn  that  while  claims  can  be  denationalized  by  their 
assignment  to  aliens^^  they  cannot  be  nationalized  by  their  assignment 
from  their  original  alien  owners  t-o  citizens*  Even  where  they  are 
original  American  claims,  but  are  assigned  to  aliens  and  then  rea^ 
signed  to  Americans^  it  seems  that  the  United  States  will  ordinarily 
decline  to  extend  its  protection.^  These  conclusions  are  merely  phases  of 
the  general  principles  that  a  claim  must  be  national  in  origin  as  well  as 
at  the  time  of  pmsentation  and  that  a  claim  must  be  continuously  owned 
by  a  citizen.^  The  assignment  of  a  claim,  therefore,  from  one  citizen 
to  another  of  the  same  country  will  not  affect  its  national  character.* 
In  this  case,  only  the  private  and  not  the  public  interest  passes.* 


§  292.  Special  Provisions  of  Federal  Statutes  in  Certain  Cases. 

While  the  right  to  indemnity  for  an  unjust  capture  has  been  held 
to  attach  to  the  ownership  of  the  property  captured  and  to  be  assign- 
Mar,  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2324;  Camy  (France)  v.  U,  8.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore'a 
Arb.  2398  (io  which  caee  an  ingenioua  argument  to  the  effect  that  the  U.  S. 
Act  of  1853  prohibiting  assignments  of  claims  against  the  U.  S.  made  the  transfer 
invalid,  tind  therefore  left  the  title  in  the  assignor,  was  considered  unsound); 
Benson  (U.  S.)  f.  Peru,  Jan.  12»  IS63,  i^uf.  2390  (aasigninent  by  an  Americaa 
citizen  to  a  Peruvian);  Coleman  (Gt.  Brit.)  ».  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  9S 
(assignment  by  British  subjects  to  American  assignee  a  ground  of  disallowance); 
Gereon  (U.  S.)  ik  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  No.  531,  Opin.  II,  565-569. 

I  Slocum  (U*  S.)  V.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  23S6,  See  also  Dimond 
(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  ibid.  2388  {dictum);  Barnes  (U.  S.)  tK  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's 
Arb.  1353;  Lasarte  (Peru)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  12,  1863,  ibid,  2390,  2394, 

'  The  one  class  of  claims  which  cannot  be  extinguished  by  assignment  are  thooo 
whore  there  is  a  direct  affront  or  injury  to  the  state,  e.  g.,  ^e  lienchou  Riot  CaaeSi 
For.  Hel.,  1904. 

*  Candelaria  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Co.  clmm,  1913. 

*  Infra,  §  306  e/  9eq. 
•Com^ys  V.  Vasse,  1  Pet.  193. 

*  Judson  V,  Corcoran,  17  How.  612, 
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a.ble,^  a  somewhat  different  view  was  taken  by  Congress  in  the  French 
Spoliation  Act  of  1885  '  and  in  the  Act  of  March  3,  1891,  making  ap- 
propriations to  pay  awards  thereunder.    In  the  belief  that  many  of 
^liese  claims  had  passed  out  of  the  families  of  the  original  sufferers 
f  xom  the  spoliations  and  into  the  hands  of  speculators  who  had  pur- 
^ishased  them  at  a  great  discount  and  had  then  pressed  for  payment 
^f  the  full  amount  of  the  original  losses,   Congress  authorized  the 
<»urt  to  determine  whether  the  claims  belonged  to  assignees,  the  date 
of  the  assignment  and  the  consideration  paid  therefor,  and  in  the  Act 
of  1891  even  provided  that  awards  should  be  made  on  behalf  of  next  of 
kin  instead  of  to  assignees  in  bankruptcy.'    Few  claims  were  presented 
by  assignees.    The  Act  of  March  3,  1899  *  provided  that  no  French 
Spoliation  claim  appropriated  for  was  to  be  paid  "if  held  by  assignment 
or  owned  by  an  insurance  company."     Where  the  assignment  had 
been  made  for  a  good  consideration  prior  to  1800,  the  date  of  the  as- 
sumption of  liability  by  the  United  States,  it  was  held  that  the  as- 
signee, who  then  owned  the  claim,  was  the  one  on  whose  behalf  the 
government  asserted  the  claim  against  France,  and  the  one  entitled 
to  an  award  under  the  Act.** 

In  1853,  Congress  provided,  in  an  Act  to  prevent  frauds  upon  the 
Treasury, 

*'that  all  transfers  and  assignments  hereafter  made  of  any  claim  upon 
the  United  States,  or  any  part  or  share  thereof,  .  .  .  shall  be  absolutely 
null  and  void,  unless  the  same  shall  be  freely  made  and  executed  .  .  . 
after  the  allowance  of  such  claim,  the  ascertainment  of  the  amount  due, 
and  the  issuing  of  a  warrant  for  the  pajnnent  thereof."  • 

^  Gomegys  v.  Vasse,  1  Pet.  193. 

*23  Stat.  L.  282.  A  similar  prohibition  of  payment  to  assignees  was  embodied 
by  Congress  in  the  Act  appropriating  funds  to  remunerate  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Wyoming  for  valuable  services  in  destroying  hostile  vessels  in  Japan. 
Act  of  Feb.  22,  1883,  22  Stat.  L.  422. 

'Provision  repeated  in  subsequent  appropriation  acts  in  payment  of  French 
Spoliation  Claims.  Memorandum  printed  for  Committee  on  War  Claims,  62nd 
Cong.,  2nd  sess.  (Washington,  1912),  p.  54. 

*  30  Stat.  L.  1205. 

*  Brig  Betseyy  Daniel  Boyer,  Master,  H.  Doc.  369,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Report 
of  findings  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  to  accompany  H.  R.  19115  (1912),  p.  71. 

*  Act  of  Feb.  26,  1853,  10  Stat.  L.  170,  now  R,  S.,  §  3477.   The  history  of  the  Act 
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While  the  Act  was  at  first  broadly  construed  to  prevent  all  assignees 
from  bringing  suits  against  the  United  States,^  its  application  has 
since  been  held  to  cover  cases  of  voluntary  assignment  only,  and  not 
to  extend  to  cases  where  title  is  transferred  by  operation  of  law,  e.  g,, 
where  the  assignee  is  an  executor,  administrator,  or  an  assignee  in 
bankruptcy,  or  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.^  It  has  been  held  that 
when  the  assignment  is  void  under  the  Act  of  1853,  it  may  before 
actual  payment  be  repudiated  by  the  assignor^  who  may  then  sue  in 
his  own  name.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1887,  which  enlarged  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Claims  by  providing  a  right  to  sue  the  Unit^ 
States  on  claims  in  respect  of  which  *Hhe  party  would  be  entitled  to 
redress  against  the  United  States  .  .  .  if  the  United  States  were 
suable/*  was  held  to  give  an  assignor  the  right  to  sue  the  Govermnent 
in  his  own  name.^ 

The  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama  claims  held  that  any  assign- 
ment made  after  the  Act  of  1882,  reestablishing  the  court,  was  void,^ 
but  implied  that  one  made  prior  to  the  Act  of  1882  was  not  within 
the  inhibitions  of  the  Act  of  1853,  prohibiting  assignments.*  An  inter- 
national claim  of  a  citizen  of  France  against  the  United  States  was 
in  the  Gamy  case  held  as  not  subject  to  the  prohibition  against  asmgn- 
ment  contained  in  the  Act  of  18.'53.® 

It  need  hardly  l>e  emphasized  that  any  defect  in  the  claim  or  in 


and  of  its  tnterpretaiion  by  courts  and  accounting  officere  is  discussed  by  E.  L  Renick 
in  aa  article  "Assignment  of  government  claimB,"  24  American  Law  Rev.  (1890), 
443^456;  876-877, 

»  U.  S.  V.  Gillis,  95  U.  8.  407;  Cote  v.  V.  S.,  3  Ct,  CI  64.  But  see  Lawrence  w. 
U.  S.,  8  Ct.  CI.  252. 

»Erwin  i>,  U.  S.,  97  IT.  S.  393>  397;  Cxoodman  ti,  Nibkck,  102  U.  8.  5.56  {diclum); 
Butler  V,  Gon?ley  (1892),  146  U.  8,  Zm,  312;  Rcdfield  v.  LL  S.,  27  Ct.  CI.  393.  U 
has  no  application  to  the  equitable  doctrine  of  subrogation.  U.  8.  v,  American  To- 
bacco Co.,  166  U.  S.  468. 

'  Emmons  ti.  U.  8,,  48  Fed.  43.    See  also  U.  S.  t^  Joues,  131  IT,  S,  I. 

*  Stevcna  u.  U,  S.,  No.  265,  class  2,  Moore's  Arb.  46S0.  Soc  also  Manning  i». 
Leightc»n,  26  Atl,  258,  260  and  cases  cited.  See  also  How€«  v,  U.  S.,  24  Ct. 
CL  170. 

*  See  Mr.  Moore's  account  in  Moore's  Arb.  4680. 

'  Camy  (France)  t>.  U.  8,,  Jan.  15,  1S80,  Mix»re*s  Arb*  2398;  BoutwciriS  Rep,  105. 
The  Act  of  1853  was  also  considered  inapplicable  to  a  claim  against  the  Chinese 
indemnity  fund.    UubbcU  v.  U.  S.,  15  Ct.  CI.  546. 
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the  original  claimant  cannot  be  purged  by  the  transfer  of  the  claim 
to  an  assignee  or  successor  personally  in  good  standing.^ 

§  293.  Assignees  in  Bankruptcy. 

Assignees  in  bankruptcy  are  regarded  as  purchasers  for  value,  hav- 
ing the  legal  title  to  a  claim  and  the  right  to  sue  thereon  in  their  own 
name  to  the  exclusion  of  the  assignor  debtor.^  In  the  Roty  case  * 
before  the  FreDch-Anierican  commission  of  1880,  the  effect  of  the  local 
law  of  the  United  States  was  recognized  as  permitting  the  passage 
of  an  international  claim  from  the  claioiants  to  the  a^ssignees  in  bank- 
ruptcy. In  the  Christern  case^  before  the  German-Venezuelan  com- 
mission of  1903,  it  was  held  that  the  nationality  of  the  assignee  in 
bankruptcy,  and  not  that  of  the  insolvent  debtors,  governed  the  juris- 
diction of  the  commission.* 

The  court  of  commissioners  of  Alabama  claims  held  that  claims  of 
the  first  or  the  second  class  and  particularly  war-premium  and  excul- 
pated cruiser  claims  passed  to  the  assignee  by  an  assignment  in  bank- 
ruptcy or  insolvency  or  by  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
creditors.^  The  Ck)urt  of  Claims,  under  the  Abandoned  or  Captured 
Property  Act,  has  held  that  an  assignment  passed  legal  title  to  the 
assignee  in  bankruptcy  *  who  may  sue  on  the  claim  in  his  own  nameJ 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1891,  making  appropriations  for 
French  Spoliation  awards,^  it  has  already  been  observed  that  in  cases 
where  the  original  sufferers  were  adjudicated  bankrupts,  awards  were 

^  Robinson  (U.  S  j  t*.  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3»  1849,  Moorc-'a  Arb.  2389;  Dimond 
(U.  8.)  V.  Mexico,  ilmL  2386;  Young  (U.  SJ  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2753. 

*  Christern  and  Go.  (Germany)  f.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  597,  MJS; 
Parrott  (U.  S.)  i^  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  3009-3011  (iiasignor  held 
divested  of  all  title). 

"  Ruty  (France)  tK  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Boutwcirs  Hep.  108;  Moore's  Arb.  240L 
^  RiihtoUy  597,  One  of  the  insolvent  debtors  was  a  Dane,  but  as  the  assignee  in 
bankruptcy  was  a  German,  the  cominiasron  took  jurisdiction.  Inasmuch  as  the 
protocol  did  not  give  iurisdictioii  over  claims  *' owned"  by  Germans,  the  award  is 
open  to  question  as  in  coTifliet  with  the  rnle  that  claims  must  be  national  in  origin 
and  continuously  national  in  ownership. 

*  Moore^s  Arb.  4679,  4*182.    8ee  cases  in  mtiaicipal  courts  cited  in  note  2,  p.  4679. 
«  ETO'in  V.  tJ.  «.,  13  Ct,  CI.  49,  97  LL  8,  392. 

'  Burke  «>.  U.  S.,  13  Ct.  CI.  231 ;  Person  v,  U.  S.,  8  Ct.  CL  .543.    Probably  the  as- 
signee could  also  sue  in  the  tiarae  of  his  assignor,  as  in  Morgan  v.  U.  S,,  14  Ct.  CL  319. 
■2a  Stat.  L.  90S. 
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to  be  made  "on  behalf  of  the  next  of  kin  instead  of  to  assignees  in 
bankruptcy,"  *  It  has  also  been  noted  that  the  inhibitions  of  the 
Act  of  1853  against  the  assignment  of  claims  against  the  United  States 
does  not  apply  to  assignees  in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency.^  As  between 
the  bankrupt  and  the  assignee  in  bankruptcy,  the  protocol,  the  rules  of 
the  commission,  or  the  statute  creating  the  commission  usually  provide 
who  shall  verify  the  petition. 

§  294,  Receivers, 

Receivers  and  liquidators  of  bankrupts  have  in  international  law 
practically  the  same  legal  position  as  assignees.  Citizenship  of  the 
bankrupt  and  of  the  receiver  or  liquidator  has  been  held  a  jurisdictional 
prerequisite  by  international  tribunals,^  Disqualifications  of  the 
bankrupt,  e.  g.,  unneutral  conduct,  dislo^mlty  or  any  other  impairment 
of  his  right  to  claim,  affect  equally  the  right  of  the  receiver.*  His  right, 
as  legal  successor,  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  the  bankrupt  is  fully 
admitted.^  He  cannot^  however,  prosecute  the  international  claims 
of  individual  creditors  of  the  bankroptj  for  after  the  receiver  has  been 
appointed,  no  individual  credit  of  the  total  estate  is  the  property  of 
any  one  creditor.  The  receiver  merely  acts  as  administrator  of  the 
property  of  the  bankrupt.* 

BENEFICIAL   OR    EQUITABLE    OWNERS 

§  295,  Equitable  American  Interest  Protected. 
That  the  Department  of  State  in  its  diplomatic  support  of  claims 

*  Supra f  p.  639,  To  the  effect  that  next  of  kin  may  prosecute  dftina^  if  aflsigneea 
fail  to  do  ao,  see  Ship  Jane^  Buchanan  ik  U.  S.,  24  Ct.  CI.  74. 

'  Supru,  p.  640. 

"Chauncey  (U.  S.)  v,  Chile,  May  24,  1SD7.  No,  4,  Report,  1901,  p.  22;  Brewer, 
Moller  and  Co.  (Germany)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  597;  Baasch  and 
Riimer  (Netherlanda)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  28,  1903,  ibid.  906.  But  see  Christern 
(Germany)  ».  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903»  ibid.  698.  where  the  liquidator's  citizenship 
alone  was  held  to  govern. 

*  See,  e,  v,^  Accessor}'  Transit  Co.  (U.  8.)  t?.  Costa  Rica,  July  2,  I860,  Moore's  Arb. 
1558,  1560. 

*  For  a  contrary  decision  of  the  Court  of  CkimB,  see  BoiweB  v.  U-  S.,  24  Ct.  CI. 
170;  </.,  however,  RedBeld  p,  U.  S.,  27  Ct.  CL  393,  and  Borcherling  v.  U,  8.,  35  Ct.  Cl- 
an, 185  U.  S.  223. 

*  Bance  (U.  8.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  172;  Morris'  Rep.  383.  See 
also  The  Alsop  Claima  (U.  S.)  ».  Peru,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Moore'e  Arb.  1627^ 
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looks  to  the  citizenship  of  the  real  or  equitable  owner  of  the  claim  as 
distinguished  from  the  nominal  or  ostensible  owner  appears  from  the 
sections  on  corporations,  ailministrators  and  assignees.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  posit  any  definite  rule,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  equitable 
American  interest  in  property  abroad,  whether  on  the  part  of  creditors, 
mortgagees,  stockholdei*s  or  other  pei-sons  with  special  or  derivative 
rights,  has  often  led  the  Department,  in  the  exercise  of  its'discretion,  to 
use  good  offices  for  their  protection,  although  the  record  title  may 
have  been  vested  in  an  alien.  In  the  case  of  vessels  flying  a  foreign 
flag,  however,  the  strict  rule  is  applied  that  the  state  of  the  flag  is 
presumed  to  undertake  the  international  protection  of  the  vessel* 

In  the  United  States- Venezuelan  commission  of  1903,  Umpire  Barge 
held  that  the  beneficial  owner  actually  ''owned'*  the  claim  and  properly 
appeared  as  the  claimant.^ 

The  Court  of  Claims  in  its  awards  under  the  Abandoned  or  Cap- 
tured Property  Act  ^  and  under  the  French  Spoliation  Act  ^  held  that 
the  record  title  was  not  conclusive,  but  that  the  equitable  owner  could 
establish  his  equitable  ownership  before  the  court, 

§  298,  Creditors. 

Those  having  a  beneficial  interest  in  a  claim  are  frequently  creditors, 
and  the  Department  of  State  in  the  prosecution  of  claims  takes  account 
of  the  equitable  interest-s  of  American  creditors. 

As  a  jurisdictional  matter,  the  decisions  of  arbitral  commissions 
have  in  some  cases  been  against  and  in  others  in  favor  of  the  right 
of  American  creditors  of  an  alien  to  claim  as  the  real  sufferers  from 
violations  of  the  property  rights  of  their  alien  debtors.  The  Spanish- 
American  commission  under  the  treaty  of  1871  held  in  several  cases 
that  injuries  upon  the  property  of  a  Spanish  subject  gave  his  American 


»  Heny  (IT.  S.)  tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  14,  23.  See  also  Alvarez 
(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico^  July  4, 1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1353,  to  tht^  efTent  that  the  person  who 
had  the  '* right  to  the  award"  must  be  cofisidered  the  '^real  claimant,"  and  must 
be  a  citizen.  See  also  Wiltz,  Adm.  (France),  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ^nd.  2246,  and 
Tesm  Star  v.  U.  S„  Act  of  June  23,  1874,  ibid,  2360,  2366. 

« HaU  V.  U.  S.,  1 1  Ct.  CL  704;  Cones  v,  U,  S.,  8  Ct.  CI  421. 

'  Van  Wagenen  tp.  U,  S,,  %5  Ct.  a.  110. 
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ereditore  no  right  to  appear  before  the  commission  as  claimants.^ 
It  may  well  be  that  the  American  injury  was  considered  too  remote. 
In  the  Bance  case  before  the  American-Venezuelan  commission  of 
1903,  the  American  creditors  of  a  bankrupt  Venezuelan  were  not 
recognized  as  individual  claimants  when  a  receiver  in  bankruptcy 
representing  all  the  creditors  had  been  appointed,^ 

On  the  other  hand,  American  interveners  in  a  claim,  basing  their 
right  to  a  share  in  the  award  upon  their  position  as  creditors  of  the 
original  claimant  in  the  transaction  out  of  which  the  claim  arose, 
were  protected  as  to  their  proportionate  interest  by  the  umpire  of 
the  American- Venezuelan  commission  in  the  Turini  case,  the  original 
claimant  having  died  and  his  administratrix  appearing  as  the  claimant 
of  record.^  The  repeated  expressions  of  arbitral  commissions;  in  cases 
where  the  original  claimant  had  died,  to  the  effect  that  the  adminia- 
trator  and  not  the  heir  should  appear  as  the  party  claimant,  is  oftCQ 
founded  on  the  express  ground  that  creditor  beneficiaries  of  an  award 
should  be  protected/  In  some  cases,  it  has  been  expressly  stated 
that  the  beneficiaries  of  an  award,  be  they  heirs  or  creditors,  must 
prove  their  citizenship.^  It  is  evident  that  creditors'  interests,  where 
possible,  have  usually  been  protected. 

Under  the  Indian  Depredation  Act  of  1891,  assignees  and  creditors 
of  the  claimant  were  held  to  have  no  rights.^    The  intent  of  the  French 

1  Mora  and  AmnRo  {U.  S.)  p,  Spwn,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2336;  Benner, 
ibid.  2335;  RodrigaeK,  ibid.  2336. 

*  Bance  (U.  S.)  v.  Vencsuela,  Feb.  17,  1903.  Ralston,  172. 

*  Turini  fU.  S.)  v,  Vcfneiuda,  ibid.  51,  62.  In  the  .\lsop  claim  against  Chile,  Dec.  1, 
19011,  Award  July  5,  1911,  it  seems  that  American  and  even  Chilean  creditors  were 
permitted  to  share  in  the  award,  the  award  being  made  without  inquiry  into  the 
nationality  of  the  ultimate  recipients. 

*  WilU,  Adm.  (France),  v,  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880.  Moore's  Arb.  2244,  224S;  Baynum 
(U.  SJ  tr.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moonj's  Arb.  1271;  ^wpro,  p,  633. 

*  Wulff  (U.  S.)  IP.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1354;  Wiltz  (France)  v. 
U.  S.,  Jan,  15,  18S0,  ibid,  2346.    See  also  Kane's  notes  on  .  .  .  questions  decided 
by  .  .  .  Commiasionere  under  convention  with  France,  July  4,  1831,  Phila,,  1836 
p.  21.   It  aoctns  that  while  equitable  owners  had  to  prove  Uieir  citisenship,  iiaetgii«es 
for  the  benefit  of  creditors  were  excused  from  proving  the  cttixenaiiip  of  ihm 

*  Ubadie^.  U.  S..  32  Ct  CI.  368,  But  see  McKeniie  ».  U.  S,,  S4  Ci.  CL  278,  385, 
and  diflsenting  opinion  of  Nott,  J.,  387. 
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Spoliation  Acts  was  to  benefit  the  next  of  kin  of  the  original  sufferers, 
and  to  exclude  creditors,  legatees  and  assignees.^ 

§  297.  Mortgagees. 

Mortgagees  are  secured  creditors  in  a  special  sense.     A  mortgage 
is  in  form  a  conveyance,  vesting  in  the  mortgagee  upon  its  execution 
^  conditional  estate,  which  becomes  absolute  upon  breach  of  the  con- 
dition.*    The  Department  of  State  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion 
-■^^s  on  several  occasions  exercised  good  offices  on  behalf  of  the  equita- 
t^le  interest  of  American  mortgagees  of  foreign-owned  property.    This 
*^aa   been  particularly  true  of  American  bondholder-mortgagees   of 
*  ^i^ign  railroads. 

International   commissions   by   weight   of   authority   have   shown 

^^  disinclination  to  allow  American  mortgagees  to  appear  as  claimants 

^Of  damages  arising  out  of  injuries  to  the  property  of  their  debtor 

^^ortgagors.     This  conclusion  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that 

^lie  mortgagee  is  too  indirectly  affected  by  such  injury  to  authorize 

^Is  appearance  as  a  claimant.    In  the  case  of  Rodriguez  before  the 

Spanish-American  Claims  Ck)nmiission  of  1871,  the  embargo  of  an 

^^tate  which  was  mortgaged  to  the  claimant,  an  American  citizen, 

V>ut  of  which  he  had  neither  the  legal  title  nor  possession,  was  held 

t:o  afford  no  ground  for  a  claim  of  damages.^    A  similar  result  was 

i-eached  by  the  British-American  commission  of  1871,  on  the  claim 

of  a  British  mortgagee  of  property  destroyed  by  the  United  States 

^rmy.^    On  the  other  hand,  this  same  commission  allowed  the  claim  of 

t^he  mortgagee  of  a  British  vessel  wrongfully  captured  by  a  United  States 

cruiser  during  the  Civil  War,  and  subsequently  condemned  and  sold.* 

»  Blagge  V.  Balch,  162  U.  S.  439,  31  Ct.  CI.  460;  Van  Wagenen,  Adm.,  v,  U.  S.,  31 
Ct.  CI.  175,  in  which,  however,  it  was  said,  as  dictum,  that  under  certain  possible 
conditions,  creditors,  as  beneficiaries  under  a  deed  of  trust,  may  have  a  claim  upon 
the  recovery. 

*  Hutchins  f>.  King,  1  Wall.  53,  57. 

» Rodriguez  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12, 1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2336. 
« Bain  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  No.  231,  May  8, 1871,  MSS.  inserted  in  briefs  of  Spanish 
Treaty  Claims  Com.  VI,  243-247. 

*  H.  J.  Barker,  mortgagee,  No.  432,  and  Overend,  Gumey  and  Co.,  mortgagees. 
No.  433  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  141-148.  See  also  the  Texas 
Star  u.  U.  S.,  Act  of  June  23,  1874,  Moore's  Arb.  2360,  2366. 
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In  the  Heny  case/  it  has  been  noted  that  the  equitable  owner  of 
injured  property  was  considered  the  real  claimant,  and,  as  will  pres- 
ently be  observed,  insurers  of  unlawfully  condemned  vessels  and  car- 
goes have  often  received  awards  from  international  commissions. 

Numerous  claims  were  brought  before  the  recent  Spanish  Treaty 
Claims  Commission  arising  out  of  damages  for  injuries  done  to  the 
property  of  a  Spanish  subject  on  which  the  claimant,  an  American 
citizen,  held  a  mortgage  or  lien  of  some  kind.  Claimants  contended 
that  this  injury  to  the  equitable  interest  of  an  American  citizen  made 
Spain  liable,  whereas  the  Government  contended  that  the  release 
by  Spain  of  the  lia!>ility  of  the  United  States  to  the  mortgagor  also 
released  any  claim  of  mortgagees,  upon  whom  the  release  is  conclusive 
and  binding,  and  moreover  that  the  mortgagee's  loes  is  too  indirect 
to  give  him  a  standing  before  the  commission.  The  Commission  does 
not  appear  to  have  definitely  disposed  of  this  question,  although  claims 
of  mortgagees  were  apparently  all  disallow^ed  on  the  merits.^ 

§  298.  Insurers. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  insurers  to  appear  as  claimants  has 
on  many  occasions  been  presented  for  determination  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  to  special  and  general  claims  conmussions.  Its 
relation  to  the  question  of  citizenship  either  on  the  part  of  insured 
or  insurer  has  served  to  make  it  an  exceedingly  complicated  matter, 
and,  a^s  will  be  seen,  the  decisions  of  arbitral  commissions  afford  little 
aid  in  arri\nng  at  definite  rules. 

The  object  of  the  contract  of  insurance  is  admitted  to  be  indenuuty 
to  the  insured,  the  consideration  to  the  insmper  being  the  premium 
received  and  his  hope  of  recovery,  should  a  loss  occur »  his  spes  recuper- 
audi.  When  the  insurance  money  is  paid  by  the  insurer,  whether 
the  loss  has  been  total  or  partial,  and  whether  or  not  there  has  been 
abandonment^  the  insurer  so  far  stands  in  the  place  of  the  assured 
that  he  is  entitleil  to  recover  whatever  compensation  for  the  loss  the 
assured  may  be  able  to  recover  from  any  third  party.*    The  insurer 

1  Supra,  p.  643. 

•  Special  Rep.  of  William  E.  Fuller,  1907,  p,  31 ;  Brief  of  the  Government,  October  1, 
1903,  Briefs  VI,  1^5-242;  ClmmaiU's  briefs,  ibid.  VI,  1-164. 

*  These  general  principles  of  iDBUrance  law  are  supported  by  the  authontiea  and 
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is  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  insured,  which  relate  back  to  the 
time  of  the  lo.s^. 

This  view  of  the  legal  position  of  insurers  has  not  always  received 
support  from  tribunals  acting  under  international  treaties.  Adhering 
to  the  general  rule,  the  eomwxissioners  under  the  treaty  of  July  4,  1831 
with  France  perraitted  insurers  to  claim  the  amounts  they  had  paid, 
without  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  loss  was  total  or  partial, 
and  their  right  to  claim,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  abandonment,  was 
held  to  attach  from  the  moment  when  the  loss  occurred,  i,  e,,  when 
their  liability  ceased  to  be  contingent.  The  coramisaionera  under 
the  Florida  treaty  of  1819,  however,  regarded  insurers  as  assignees, 
and  recognized  them  as  claimants  only  when  they  were  entitled  to 
a  cession  from  the  assured,  i.  €*,  only  when  they  had  paid  for  a  total 
loss.* 

§  299*  Americaii  Insurers  of  Foreign  Property. 

One  of  the  first  problems  which  the  international  position  of  in- 
surers presents,  is  whether  the  American  insurer  of  foreign  property 
destroyed  or  injured  under  circumstances  rendering  a  foreign  govern- 
ment liable  for  the  loss  is  entitled,  after  paying  the  insurance,  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  in  prosecuting  an  international  claim* 
The  question  has  usually  arisen  in  cases  of  marine  insurance.  Where 
there  has  been  abandonment  and  pa3rTnent  as  for  a  total  loss,  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  insurer  is  the  person  directly  to  sufiFer  by 
the  international  wrong,  and  it  is  a  logical  rule  that  the  right  of  in- 
demnity is  vested  in  the  party  who  has  been  substantially  injured 
by  the  act  of  the  foreign  government. 

The  Etepartment  of  State  has  on  several  occasions  taken  this  view 


hy  l^e  Supreme  Court.  Phillips,  W.,  A  treatise  on  the  law  of  insurance,  5th  ed,, 
Boston,  1895,  §f  1725^1723;  Hall  v,  Raihxjad,  13  WaU.  367;  Holbrook,  Adm.,  v.  U.  8*, 
21  Ct.  CI  434,  437. 

*  Kane's  notes  on  some  of  the  questjons  decided  by  the  commissioners  under  the 
convention  with  France,  July  4,  1831,  Philadelphia,  1830,  pp.  24^-25,  See  also 
Grade  ik  N.  Y.  Insurance  Co.,  8  Johns,  237,  245.  That  an  as8i(^lment  or  cession  is 
unnecessary  to  transfer  the  insured's  rights  to  the  insurer  was  held  in  Comegys  v. 
Vase,  1  Pet.  193.  See  authorities  reviewed  in  Holbrook  p.  U,  S.,  21  Ct.  CL  434, 
437  et  »eq.;  Mechanic  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore'g  Arh,  3212. 
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and  made  representations  to  foreign  governments  on  telialf  of  Amer- 
ican insurers  of  foreign-owned  property.  Courts  sitting  as  interna- 
tional commissions  have  been  far  from  unanimous,  however,  in  de- 
ciding this  question.  The  commissioners  under  the  Florida  treaty 
decided  that  they  would  not  receive  the  claims  of  American  under- 
writers who  had  insured  the  property  of  foreigners,  which  had  been 
illegally  taken  by  France  or  Spain. ^  A  somewhat  similar  view,  under 
which  the  right  of  insurers  waa  held  to  be  governed  by  the  international 
rights  of  the  insured,  was  taken  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  several 
French  Spoliation  cases.  Where  the  property  captured  by  the  French 
was  British  and  legally  subject  to  condemnation  as  enemy  property, 
no  right  against  France  could  pass  to  an  American  insurer,  for  it  was 
held  that  insurers  could  have  no  higher  standing  in  court  than  the 
owners  whom  they  insured.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  nationality  of  the  insurers  alone^  regardless 
of  that  of  the  insured  was  in  several  cases  held  to  govern  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  tribunal.  For  example,  in  the  claim  of  the  Circassian  be- 
fore the  British- American  commission  of  1871,  which  had  jurisdiction 
of  claims  *' growing  out  of  injuries  to  the  person  and  property  of  British 
subjects/'  the  claim  of  British  insurers  of  French  confiscated  cargo 
was  allow^ed,^  Standing  was  also  accorded  by  Commissioner  Little 
of  the  Venezuelan-American  commission  of  1885  to  the  American 
insurers  of  Mexican  property,  which  was  alleged  to  have  been  illegally 
condemned  by  Venezuela.* 


*  Moore* 8  Arb.  4516. 

« BriK  William,  Hikskins  u.  U.  S,,  23  Ct.  CI.  201;  Schooner  Vandejnd  ».  U.  8.,  37 
Ct,  CI  3^,  Thia  b  probably  good  law  aa  to  the  insurer's  mibstantive  rights.  On 
the  question  of  jurisdictional  citizenship,  a  contrary  view  has  bt»en  iiUcea.    See  note  4, 

«  The  Circussian  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  .^b.  3911,  3920,  Hale's 
Rep,  141,  147,  See  also  claim  of  Caroline ^  a  wrongfully  condemned  Peruvian  bark 
ingiu-ed  by  American  underwriters  (U.  S.)  v,  Braail,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  748»  Moore*a 
Arb.  1342. 

•  Mechanic  (U.  S.)  t^,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3210,  3212.  (The 
claim  was  disallowed  on  the  merits.)  Bee  also  Mechanic  (U.  8.)  t>.  Ecuador,  Nov,  25, 
1862,  ibid.  3221,  in  which  HassHurek  made  an  award  on  the  merits.  See  also  the 
ra»e  of  the  ship  Caiherine^  No.  513  (American  insurer  of  illegally  condemned  British 
property),  against  France,  in  which  claim  was  allowed,  cit«id  in  Brig  WiUiam,  33  Ct* 
CI  201,  20U* 
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§  300.  Foreign  Insurers  of  American  Property. 

Foreign  insurers  of  American  property  have  occasionally  received 
the  indirect  protection  of  the  United  States  through  the  claim  made 
on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  property.    It  is  open  to  question,  how- 
ever, whether  in  the  absence  of  a  special  treaty,  they  would  be  per- 
mitted directly  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  any  indemnity  which 
might  be  received  from  the  foreign  government.     Under  their  legal 
rights  as  insurers,  they  would,  of  course,  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  insured  for  any  loss  which  they  had  paid,  and  for  which  the  in- 
sured was  indemnified  by  a  foreign  government.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  considering  that  the  flag  of  a  vessel  usually  protects 
the  cargo  as  well,  it  might  conceivably  happen  that  foreign  insurers 
of  foreign-owned  cargo  on  an  American  vessel  might  indirectly  share 
in  the  distribution  of  an  international  indemnity.    The  second  court 
of  commissioners  of  Alabama  claims,  under  an  Act  giving  standing 
to  those  who  were  entitled  to  the  "protection  of  the  United  States 
in  the  premises,"  held  that  a  British  insurance  company  doing  business 
exclusively  in  Great  Britain  could  not  appear  as  a  claimant  to  the  fund.^ 
Insurers  have  in  most  cases  been  given  an  independent  standing 
before  international  commissions,  based  upon  their  own  nationality, 
'vrithout  having  to  prove  the  nationality  of  the  assured.^    The  insurers, 
therefore,  have  generally  claimed  in  their  own  names.'    In  the  claim 
of  Gerard  before  the  British-American  commission  of  1871,  a  conten- 
tion that  the  contract  of  insurance  covered  an  illegal  object  was  appar- 
ently not  given  consideration.* 

Inasmuch  as  no  written  opinion  was  handed  down,  no  explanation 
can  be  given  for  the  disallowance  by  the  Swedish- Venezuelan  commis- 

*  Bischoff  et  al,  v.  U.  S.,  No.  5693,  class  1,  Moore's  Arb.  4672.  Foreign  insurers 
were  excluded  by  their  alienage  from  any  participation  in  the  fund  under  the  treaty 
of  1831  with  France,  Moore's  Arb.  4481. 

*The  important  exception  made  to  this  rule  by  the  commissioners  under  the 
Florida  treaty,  who  required  proof  of  American  citizenship  by  insured  and  insurer, 
has  abeady  been  noted.    Moore's  Arb.  4516;  supra,  p.  648. 

*  Hubbell  V.  U.  S.,  15  Ct.  CI.  546  (underwriters  who  had  paid  losses  sustained  by 
reason  of  the  Cloture  and  plunder  of  a  vessel  and  cargo  by  Chinese  pirates  partici- 
pated in  the  Chinese  indemnity  fimd);  Holbrook,  Adm.,  v.  U.  S.,  21  Ct.  CI.  434, 
442;  The  Sir  William  Ped,  Gerard  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb. 
3935,  3948;  The  Mechanic  (U.  S.)  o.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  ibid,  3210,  3212. 

« Moore's  Arb.  3935,  3946,  3948. 
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sion  of  1903  of  the  claim  of  the  Ydun  Life  Insurance  Co.,  arising  out 
of  a  policy  paid  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Meling,  who  had  been  killed 
by  an  act  of  Venezuelan  authorities,  and  for  whose  death  the  commis- 
sion had  made  an  award  to  the  widow.  ^ 

§  301.  Provisions  of  Federal  Statutes, 

Special  provisions  as  to  the  rights  of  insurers  have  been  containe<l 
in  various  statutes  permitting  suits  against  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  international  claims.  For  example,  §  12  of  the  Act  of  June  23, 
1874,  establishing  the  first  court  of  Alobama  claims,  limited  the  right 
of  recovery  of  an  insurer  to  so  much  of  his  losses,  in  respect  of  his  war 
risks,  as  "exceeded  the  sum  of  .  ,  ,  his  premiums  or  other  gains  upon 
or  in  respect  to  such  war  risks/'  ^  The  Act  of  March  3,  1899,^  to  the 
effect  "that  any  French  Spoliation  claim  appropriated  for  in  this  act 
shall  not  be  paid  if  held  by  assignment  or  owned  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany'' was  held  to  be  a  direction  to  and  restriction  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.*  This  restriction  has  been  renewed  in  the  subsequent 
omnibus  claims  appropriation  acts  of  1902  and  1905,  but  there  seems 
no  valid  reason  why  the  claims  of  insurance  companies  should  be 
excluded  from  pa>Tnent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  private  insurers  and 
underwriters  have  been  paid,  that  insurance  companies  received  pay- 
ment under  the  appropriation,  act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  that  insurance 
companies  apparently  received  indemnities  for  spoliations  under  the 
treaty  of  1819  with  Spain,  under  the  treaty  of  1830  with  Denmark, 
under  the  treaty  of  1831  with  France  and  under  the  treaty  of  1832 
with  the  Two  Silicies,^ 

»  Meling  (Sweden)  v.  Venesuela,  March  10,  1903,  Rakton,  954. 

•Davia*  Rep.,  Sen.  Ex.  D«c.  21,  44th  Cong.,  2nd  aess.  C1877),  22-23,  115-117. 
The  aame  rule  seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the  second  court  under  the  act  of  1882. 
Moore's  Arh.  4678.  This  same  section  12  (18  Stat.  L.  247),  limited  recovery  to 
insurance  companies  lawfully  existing  at  the  time  of  the  loss  under  the  laws  of  one 
of  the  U.  @.  Nor  waa  a  claiiti  admissible^  when  the  injured  party  or  his  asaignee  or 
representative  had  received  indemnity  from  an  inBurer,  unless  the  loss  exceeded 
the  insurance. 

» 30  8tat.  L.  1205. 

*  Ship  Jtdiana,  35  Ct.  CL  400.    See  23  Op.  Atty,  Gen.  (Griggs),  179. 

*  S.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  49th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  cited  in  Hearings  before  House  Committee 
on  Claims  on  H.  R.  225M,  61st  Cong.,  2Eid  sesB.,  March  30,  1910,  statements  of 
J.  Henry  Scattergood,  pp.  45-46. 
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PART  IV 

Limitations  on  diplomatic  protection 

It  will  now  be  proper  to  coHsider  the  various  classes  of  facts,  acts 
^-xxd  considerations  which  operate  as  conditions,  qualifications  and 
^i^Ociitations  upon  the  right  to  diplomatic  protection  and  the  prosecu- 
**ioxi  and  recovery  of  international  claims.  These  limitations  on  pro- 
'^'^otion  will  be  discussed  under  five  broad  divisions,  namely,  those 
Arising  (1)  out  of  conditions  prescribed  by  the  claimant's  own  govem- 
^^O^^nt;  (2)  out  of  acts  of  the  party  claimant;  (3)  out  of  the  subject-matter 
^^4"  the  claim;  (4)  out  of  public  policy;  and  (5)  out  of  the  municipal 
legislation  of  the  defendant  government. 

CHAPTER  I 

CONDITIONS  PRESCRIBED  BY  THE  CLAIMANT'S  OWN 
GOVERNMENT 

§  302.  Obligations  of  the  Person  Claiming  Protection. 

Before  a  person  receives  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  the 
Department  of  State  must  be  satisfied  that  the  individual  is  properly 
entitled  to  American  protection,  and  has  complied  with  the  condi- 
tions required  for  its  extension.  Within  the  terms  of  the  protocols 
and  treaties  under  which  they  operate,  international  tribunals  apply 
the  same  rule. 

The  first  condition  of  protection  is,  obviously,  proof  of  bona  fide 
citizenship.  The  substantive  elements  of  citizenship  have  received 
consideration  in  Part  III,  and  attention  will  therefore  be  given  here 
to  the  more  formal  conditions  imposed  by  the  government  upon  an 
applicant  for  protection. 

The  applicant  for  a  passport,  under  the  rules  governing  the  grant- 
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ing  and  issuing  of  passports  of  January  12,  1915,^  must  meet  various 
requirements,  e.  g.,  he  must  make  a  written  application,  in  the  form 
of  an  affidavit,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  duly  attested,  setting  forth 
the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  his  occupation,  the  place  of  his  penna- 
Bent  residence,  and  within  what  length  of  time  he  will  return  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence.  He  must  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  give  a  detailed  physical  description  of  bis  person.  The 
applicant's  identity  must  be  established  by  the  certificate  of  a  credible 
witness.  Further  particulars  are  required  from  naturalized  citizens 
and  their  children  claiming  citizenship  through  the  parent's  naturaliza- 
tion, from  persons  born  in  the  United  States  of  Chinese  parents,  or 
born  abroad  of  native  American  fathers,  from  women,  and  from  resi- 
dents of  an  insular  possession  of  the  United  States.  A  prescribed 
fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  paid*  As  already  observed,^  the  applicant 
for  a  declarant's  pass|>ort  must  show  that  he  has  resided  in  the  United 
St-ates  at  least  three  years,  that  he  is  not  yet  eligible  for  naturaliza- 
tion, that  at  least  six  months  have  elapsed  since  his  declaration  of 
intention,  that  be  has  not  previously  obtained  a  similar  passport, 
that  a  special  and  imp(*rative  exigency  requires  his  absence  from  the 
United  States  and  that  since  his  declaration  of  intention  he  has  not 
applied  to  any  other  government  for  a  passport.^ 

Before  a  diplomatic  claim  on  behalf  of  a  citizen  is  presented  to  any 
foreign  government,  the  Department  of  State  requires  the  claimant 
to  make  out  a  prima  facie  case  warranting  interposition/  In  first 
instance,  therefore,  the  Department,  upon  receipt  of  a  claim  against 
a  foreign  government,  acts  in  a  quasi-judicial  capacity,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  far  more  claims  are  rejected  than  prosecuted.  The  De- 
partment does  not  possess  the  facilities  or  machinery  for  a  regular 
judicial  inquiry  into  the  merits  of  a  claim,  and  has  therefore  prescribed 
certain  rules  of  procedure  for  the  submission  by  claimants  of  memorials 
invoking  the  Department's  interposition  in  the  prosecution  of  a  damn 
against  a  foreign  government* 

^  Printed  mpray  5  219. 

*  Supra,  p.  501. 

*  Rules  governing  the  granting  and  Jasroing  of  paaaporte  to  thoee  who  have  do- 
elared  their  intention  to  berorae  citizenB  of  the  United  States,  November  14,  1913, 

*  See  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  |5  971-972, 
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For  the  information  of  claimants^  the  Department,  on  March  5, 
.906,  published  a  circular  with  which  claimants  are  advised  to  conform 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  submission  of  memorials.     This  circular 
:«readB: 


\ 


^  303.  Instructions  for  Claimants  against  Foreign  Governments. 

*' Citizens  of  the  United  States  having  claims  at^ainst  foreign  li^ov- 
ernments,  not  founded  on  contract,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  they 
may  desire  the  avssistance  of  the  Department  of  State,  should  forward 
to  the  Department  statements  of  the  same,  under  oath,  accompanied 
by  the  proper  proof. 

The  following  rules,  which  are  substantially  those  which  have  been 
adopted  by   commissions   organizetl   under  conventions  between   the 
tWted  States  and  foreign  governments,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims 
are  publishetl  for  the  information  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing claims  against  foreign  governments  of  the  character  indicated  in 
the  alK>ve  notification;  and  they  are  advised  to  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  these  rules  in  preparing  and  forwarding  their  papers  to  the 
Department  of  State. 

Each  claimant  should  file  a  memorial,  in  triplicate,  properly  dated, 
letting  forth  minutely  and  particularly  the  facts  and  circumstances 
from  which  the  right  to  prefer  such  claim  is  tlerived  by  the  claimant. 
This  memorial  should  be  verified  by  his  or  her  oath  or  affirmation. 

All  subsefpient  communications  to  the  Department  in  the  nature  of 
statements  of  fact^  arguments,  or  briefs  should  likewise  be  furnished 
in  triplicate. 

The  memorial  and  all  the  accompanying  papers  should  have  a  margin 
of  at  least  one  inch  on  each  side  of  the  page^  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  bound  in  volumes  for  preservation  and  convenient  reference; 
and  the  pages  should  succeed  each  other,  like  those  of  a  book,  and  be 
reatlable  without  inverting  them. 

When  any  of  the  papers  mentioned  in  rule  II  are  known  to  have 
been  already  furnished  to  the  Department  by  other  claimants,  it  will 
Ih?  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  in  a  subsequent  memorial.  A  particu- 
lar description,  with  a  reference  to  the  date  under  which  they  were 
previously  transmitted,  is  sufficient. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  when  it  is  alleged  that  several  vessels  have  been 
captured  by  the  same  cruiser,  to  repeat  in  each  memorial  the  circum- 
stances in  respect  to  the  etiulpment,  arming,  manning,  flag,  etc.,  of 
such  cruiser,  which  are  relied  upon  as  the  evidence  of  the  responsibility 
of  a  foreign  government  for  its  alleged  tc^rtious  acts.  A  simple  refer- 
ence to  and  adoption  of  one  memorial  in  which  such  facts  have  been 
fully  stated  will  suffice. 

It  is  proper  that  the  interposition  of  this  Government  with  the  for- 
eign  government  against  which  the  claim  is  presented  should  be  re- 
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quested  in  express  terms,  to  avoid  a  possible  objection  to  the  jurisdio- 
tion  of  a  future  commission  on  the  ground  of  the  generality  of  the  cbuoL 
Claims  of  citizens  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  aiB 
not  generally  under  the  cognizance  of  tliis  Department,  They  am 
usually  subjects  for  the  consideration  of  some  other  Department^  or 
of  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  for  an  appeal  to  Congress. 


RULES 


In  every  memorial  should  be  set  forth — 

L  The  amount  of  the  claim;  the  time  when  and  place  where  it  arose; 
the  kind  or  kinds  and  amount  of  property  lost  or  injured;  the  facta 
and  circumstances  attending  the  loss  or  injury  out  of  which  the  claim 
arises;  the  principles  and  causes  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  tbe- 
claim. 

2.  For  and  in  behalf  of  whom  the  claim  is  preferred,  giving  Cfaristittta 
name  and  surname  of  each  in  full 

3.  Whether  the  claimant  is  now  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and^ 
if  so,  whether  he  is  a  native  or  naturalized  citizen  and  where  is  now  h» 
domicil;  and  if  he  claims  in  his  own  right,  then  whether  he  was  a  citi^ 
«en  when  the  claim  had  its  origin  and  where  was  then  his  domical ^ 
and  if  he  claims  in  the  right  of  another,  then  whether  such  olher  vai» 
a  citizen  when  the  claim  had  its  origin  and  where  was  then  and  wber^ 
is  now  his  domicil;  and  if,  in  either  case,  the  domicil  of  the  claimaQ^ 
at  the  time  the  claim  had  its  origin  was  in  any  foreign  country,  ihoM. 
whether  such  claimant  was  then  a  subject  of  the  government  of  sucb 
country  or  had  taken  any  oath  of  alk^giance  thereto. 

4.  Whether  the  entire  amount  of  the  claim  does  now,  and  did  at 
the  time  when  it  had  its  origin,  belong  solely  and  absolutely  to  the 
claimant;  and  if  any  other  person  is  or  has  been  interested  therein,  or 
in  any  part  thereof,  then  who  is  such  other  person  and  what  is  or  wai 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  interest;  and  how,  when,  and  by  iHial 
meanj3  and  for  what  considerations  the  transfer  of  rights  or  ini 
if  any  such  was  made,  took  place  between  the  parties, 

5.  Whether  the  claimant,  or  any  other  who  may  at  any  time  hms^ 
be^n  entitled  to  the  amount  claimed,  or  any  part  thereof,  has  cvff 
received  any,  and,  if  any»  what,  sum  of  money  or  other  equi\*alent 
or  indemnification  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  loss  or  injufy  upon 
which  the  claim  is  founded;  and,  if  so^  when  and  from  whom  the  mam 
w*as  received. 

6.  All  testimony  should  be  in  writing,  and  upon  oath  or  afRrmal 
duly  administered  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  the 
is  taken,  by  a  magistrate  or  other  person  competent  by  such  to 
to  take  def)ositions,  having  no  interest  in  the  claim  to  which  the 
timony  relates,  and  not  being  the  agent  or  attorney  of  any  pe\ 
having  such  interest,  and  it  must  be  certified  by  him  that  such  is 
case.     The  credibility  of  the  affiant  or  deponent,  if  known  to 
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magistrate  or  other  person  authorized  to  take  such  testimony,  should 
4>€  certified  by  him;  and,  if  not  Imown,  should  be  certified  on  the  same 
paper  upon  oath  by  some  other  person  known  to  such  magistrate, 
faaving  no  interest  in  such  claim  and  not  being  the  agent  or  attorney 
of  any  person  having  such  interest,  whose  credibility  must  be  certified 
l>y  such  magistrate.    The  deposition  should  be  reduced  to  writing  by 
'the  person  taking  the  same,  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  having 
310  interest,  and  not  being  the  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person  having 
4m  interest  in  the  claim,  and  should  be  carefully  read  to  the  deponent 
by  the  magistrate  before  being  signed  by  him,  and  this  should  be  cer- 
tified. 

7.  Depositions  taken  in  any  city,  port,  or  place  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  may  be  taken  before  any  consul  or  other  public 
civil  oflScer  of  the  United  States  resident  in  such  city,  port,  or  place, 
having  no  interest,  and  not  being  agent  or  attorney  of  any  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  claim  to  which  the  testimony  so  taken  relates. 
In  all  other  cases,  whether  in  the  United  .States  or  in  any  foreign  place, 
the  right  of  the  person  taking  the  deposition  to  administer  oaths  by 
the  laws  of  the  place  must  be  verified. 

8.  Every  affiant  or  deponent  should  state  in  his  deposition  his  age, 
place  of  birth,  residence,  and  occupation,  and  where  was  his  residence 
and  what  was  his  occupation  at  the  time  the  events  took  place  in  r^ard 
to  which  he  deposes;  and  must  also  state  if  he  have  any,  and,  if  any, 
what,  interest  in  the  claim  to  support  which  his  testiiliony  is  taken; 
and,  if  he  have  any  contingent  interest  in  the  same,  to  what  extent, 
and  upon  the  happening  of  what  event,  he  will  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  part  of  the  sum  which  may  be  awarded.  He  should  also  state 
whether  he  be  the  agent  or  attorney  of  the  claimant  or  of  any  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  claim. 

9.  Original  papers  exhibited  in  proof  should  be  verified  as  originals 
by  the  oath  of  a  witness,  whose  credibility  must  be  certified  as  required 
in  the  sixth  of  these  rules;  but  when  the  fact  is  within  the  exclusive 
knowledge  of  the  claimant  it  may  be  verified  by  his  own  oath  or  affirm- 
ation. Papers  in  the  handwriting  of  anyone  who  is  deceased  or  whose 
residence  is  unknown  to  the  claimant  may  be  verified  by  proof  of  such 
handwriting  and  of  the  death  of  the  party  or  his  removal  to  places 
unknown. 

10.  All  testimony  taken  in  any  foreigp  language  and  all  papers  and 
documents  in  any  foreign  language  which  may  be  exhibited  in  proof 
^ould  be  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  the  same  into  the  English 
language. 

11.  When  the  claim  arises  from  the  seizure  or  loss  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  or  the  cargo  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  a  certified  copy  of  the  enroll- 
ment or  registry  of  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  produced,  together 
with  the  original  clearance,  manifests^  and  all  other  papers  and  docu- 
ments required  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  she  possessed 
on  her  last  voyage  from  the  United  States,  when  the  same  are  in  the 
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possession  of  the  claimant  or  can  be  obtained  by  him;  and,  when  not, 
certified  copies  of  the  same  should  be  produced,  together  with  his 
oath  or  afiirmation  that  the  originals  are  not  in  his  possession  and  can- 
not t>e  obtained  by  him. 

12.  In  all  eases  whore  property  of  any  description  for  the  seizure 
or  loss  of  which  a  claim  has  been  presented  wa.s  insured  at  the  time  of 
such  seizure  or  loss,  the  original  policy  of  insurance,  or  a  certified  copy 
thereof,  should  be  produced. 

13.  If  the  claimant  he  a  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
a  copy  of  the  record  of  his  naturalization,  duly  certified,  should  be  pro- 
duced. 

14.  Documentary  proof  should  be  authenticated  by  proper  certifi- 
cates or  by  the  oath  of  a  witness. 

15.  If  the  claimant  shall  have  employed  counsel,  the  name  of  such 
counsel  should,  with  his  address,  be  signed  to  the  memorial  and  entered 
upon  the  record,  so  that  all  nece.ssar>^  notices  may  be  addressed  to 
such  counsel  or  agent  respecting  the  case."* 

Department  of  State, 

Waskingtmij  March  5,  1906, 

Paragraph  174  of  the  Instructions  to  Diplomatic  Officers  reads: 

^*The  interposition  of  diplomatic  representatives  is  often  asked  by 
their  countrymen  to  aid  in  the  collection  of  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  are  accredited.  If  the  claim  is  founded  in  contract, 
they  must  not  interfere  without  specific  instructions  to  do  so.  If  it  is 
founded  in  tort.,  they  will,  as  a  general  rule,  in  like  manner,  seek  previous 
instructions  before  interfering,  unless  the  person  of  the  claimant  be 
assailed  or  there  be  pressing  necessity  for  action  in  his  behalf  t^efore  they 
can  communicate  with  the  Department  of  State;  in  which  event  they 
will  communicate  in  full  the  reasons  for  their  action/'  * 


§  304.  Interpretation  of  the  Circular  of  1906* 

A  few  comments  upon  the  scope  and  interpretation  of  the  circular 
of  1906  may  be  appropriate.  At  the  outset,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  circular  is  most  liberally  construed,  and  an  approximate  compli- 
ance with  its  tenns,  to  the  extent  of  making  out  a  prima  facie  case 
on  the  merits  and  of  proving  citizenship  and  title  to  protection  on  the 

»  All  papers  filod  by  claimanta  in  connection  with  the  preaentation  of  their  claima 
are  place*!  in  the  Department's  fil^  and  thus  become  part  of  the  government  rocords, 
which  may  not  thereafter  be  taken  from  the  files  for  return  to  the  claimants  or  for 
otheT  piuTJoses. 

*  Instructions  to  the  diplomatic  officers  of  the  United  States,  1897,  {  174,  p,  6S. 
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part  of  the  claimant  will  usually  suffice  to  obtain  the  Department's 
sissistance.     The  Department  reserves  and  frequently  exercises  the 
xight  of  calling  for  additional  evidence  upon  matters  which  it  deems 
insufficiently  proved.    Briefs  on  the  law  may  also  be  required,  and  in 
this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  while  the  claimant  is  merely  re- 
quired to  state  the  facts  in  his  case,  with  the  evidence  in  support, 
it  is  well  on  doubtful  matters  to  accompany  the  memorial  with  a  brief 
in  support  of  the  legal  merits  of  the  claim  in  international  law.    Such 
a  brief  is  often  of  much  assistance  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Department 
of  State  in  determining  whether  the  government's  protection  may 
be  properly  extended  to  the  claimant. 

The  fact  that  a  claim  is  founded  in  contract  need  not  deter  a  claim- 
ant in  good  faith  from  presenting  his  memorial  to  the  Department, 
for  while  under  general  principles  a  pure  contract  claim  is  not  formally 
prosecuted,  it  has  been  shown  *  within  what  narrow  limits  the  rule 
operates.  Moreover  the  use  of  good  offices  in  support  of  a  meritorious 
contract  claim  is  usually  extended,  and  is  often  as  efficacious  in  secur- 
ing the  desired  relief  as  the  formal  diplomatic  pressure  of  a  pecuniary 
claim. 

The  need  for  a  memorial  in  triplicate  arises  out  of  the  usual  neces- 
sity of  forwarding  one  copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  diplomatic  or  con- 
sular representative  of  the  United  States  at  the  place  where  the  alleged 
claim  arose,  for  his  investigation  and  report.  This  report  is  often 
required  by  the  Department  in  order  to  verify  as  far  as  possible  the 
truth  of  the  ex  parte  statements  of  the  claimant,  and  to  assist  it  in 
arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  propriety  of  extending  diplomatic 
assistance  to  the  claimant.  Many  apparently  good  prima  facie  cases 
are  thus  upon  investigation  abroad  found  to  be  quite  unworthy  of 
support.  It  may  be  added  that  in  first  instance  a  formal  memorial 
may  not  be  necessary  to  bring  the  claim  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment, but  a  mere  letter  of  complaint,  stating  the  case,  with  the  evi- 
dence in  support,  will  ordinarily  suffice  to  enable  the  Department 
to  direct  its  representative  abroad  to  investigate  and  report.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  favorable  report,  the  Department  may  request  the  claimant 
to  file  a  formal  memorial. 

»5upra,  §114. 
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Rule  3  of  the  circular  is  designed  to  establish  the  citizenship  of 
the  real  claimant  at  the  origin  of  the  claim,  or  the  fact  whether  he 
has  in  any  manner  expatriated  himself  or  forfeited  protection  by  pro- 
longed residence  abroad.*  Rules  4  and  5  are  intended  to  establish 
the  beneficial  ownership  of  claims,  and  all  matters  of  transferred  in- 
terest and  assignment.^  These  rules  are  also  designed  to  establish 
compliance  with  the  requirement  that  a  claim  must  be  national  in 
origin  as  well  as  at  the  time  of  presentation  and  must  have  been  con- 
tinuously national  in  ownership,  a  rule  which  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered presently. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  corporations  invoking  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  in  support  of  a  claim  arc  required  to  file  a  properly  cer- 
tified copy  of  the  charter  or  articles  of  incorporation,  together  with 
a  duly  executed  instrument  setting  forth  the  ownership  of  the  stock 
and  bonds,  including  such  a  statement  of  the  nationality  of  the  holders 
as  will  show  in  whom  the  greater  part  of  the  real  beneficial  interest 
lies,^ 

With  reference  to  Rule  15  it  may  be  said  that  attorneys  not  of  rec- 
ord must  file  a  power  of  attorney  from  a  directly  interested  claimant, 
before  information  concerning  a  claim  will  be  given  them,  A  change 
of  counsel  likewise  must  be  accompanied  by  power  of  attorney. 

Further  conditions  imposed  by  the  Department,  such  as  the  exhaus- 
tion of  local  remedies,  all  absence  of  censurable  conduct  by  the  claim- 
ant, and  other  matters  dependent  upon  the  claimant's  actions,  will 
be  discussed  at  more  appropriate  sections  of  this  Part  of  the  present 
work. 

§  305.  Practice  of  International  Tribunals, 

The  conditions  for  the  presentation  of  claims  prescribed  by  the 
circular  of  March  5,  1906,  are  to  a  large  extent  derived,  as  the  cir- 
cular stat-es,  from  ''those  which  have  been  adopted  by  commissions 
organized  under  conventions  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
governments/'     The  formal  conditions  necessary  to  admit  a  claim 


>  infra,  %  326. 
■Supra,  (290ee8eg. 
^  Supra,  5  279. 
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to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  international  commission  are  found  in  two 
sources,  the  treaty  or  protocol  establishing  the  tribunal  and  the  rules 
for  the  submission  of  claims  adopted  by  the  commission.  Claimants 
failmg  to  comply  with  these  jurisdictional  conditions  are  barred.  For 
example,  the  Lasarte  claim  before  the  United  States-Peruvian  com- 
mission of  1863  was  disallowed  because  the  claimant  had  failed,  as 
the  treaty  required,  to  file  a  statement  of  his  claim  in  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  of  his  country,  asking  the  diplomatic  interposition 
of  his  government.^  The  commission's  requirements  as  to  proof  of 
citizenship,  which  are  usually  jurisdictional,  are  occasionally  found, 
not  only  in  the  treaty  or  rules,  but  also  in  the  decisions  ("jurisprudence  ") 
of  the  commission.^ 

Domestic  commissions  established  by  Act  of  Congress  are  governed 
in  their  jurisdiction  by  the  statute  creating  the  commission  and  by 
the  rules  adopted.     For  example,  the  Act  establishing  the  Alabama 
Claims  court  provided  that  no  claim  should  be  allowed  "arising  in 
favor  of  any  person  not  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  loss,  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  the  premises." '    Under  §  4  of  the  Bow- 
man Act  of  March  3,  1883,*  giving  the  Court  of  Claims  jurisdiction 
over  certain  claims  for  stores  and  supplies,  loyalty  of  the  claimant 
throughout  the  war  was  a  jurisdictional  fact,  and  the  claim  was  like- 
^wise  barred  if  it  had  not  previously  been  presented  to  some  other 
department  of  the  government.^ 

1  Lasarte  (Peru)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  12,  1863,  Moore's  Arb.  2390,  2395.  See  also  Kin- 
ney (U.  S.)  V.  Peru,  ibid,  1626.  The  same  result  was  reached  in  the  case  of  certain 
claims  before  the  U.  S.-Mexican  commission  of  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  1244.  The 
Department's  circular  of  March  5,  1906  for  this  reason  advises  that  "interposition" 
of  the  United  States  "should  be  requested  in  express  terms." 

*  Supra,  i  212. 

»  Act  of  June  23,  1874,  §  12,  18  Stat.  L.  248. 

«  22  Stat.  L.  485. 

»  Fors  V.  U.  S.,  19  Ct.  CI.  519,  Senate  Rep.  544,  55th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.,  6-7.  See 
also  Fletcher  v.  U.  S.,  32  Ct.  CI.  36;  Nance  v.  U.  S.,  23  Ct.  CI.  463,  and  McStea  v. 
U.  S.,  Moore's  Arb.  2381.  In  cases  transmitted  under  the  Tucker  Act  loyalty  is 
not  a  jurisdictional  fact.  Chieve  v.  U.  S.,  42  Ct.  CI.  21.  For  the  acts  creating  a  few 
other  domestic  commissions  or  their  rules  sec:  Rules  and  regulations  of  Commissioners 
of  Claims  under  Act  of  March  3, 1871,  H.  Misc.  Doc.  12,  42nd  Cong.,  3d  sess.  41-49. 
Decree  (May  17,  1911)  creating  the  Nicaraguan  mixed  claims  conmiission,  and 
rules  of  procedure,  Managua,  1912.    Acts  creating  Hawaiian  court  of  claims,  87  St. 
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The  rules  of  interaational  and  domestic  commissions  usually  pro- 
vide for  the  method  of  presenting  claims,  the  documents  which  must 
be  submitted,  the  formal  contents  of  petitions  or  memorials,  the  nec- 
essary jurisdictional  data  concerning  the  claimant  and  the  claim, 
the  form  of  the  papers,  the  method  and  time  of  fiUng,  and  other  matters 
of  pleading  and  procedure.^ 

CLAIM    MUST   BE   NATIONAL   IN   ORIGIN 

§  306.  Impossibility  of  Nationalizing  Claim  by  Naturalization  or  As* 
signment. 

Few  principles  of  international  law  are  more  firmly  settled  than 
the  rule  that  a  claim,  in  order  to  justify  diplomatic  support,  must 
when  it  accrued  have  belonged  to  a  citizen.  This  principle  that  a  claim 
must  be  national  in  origin  arises  out  of  the  reciprocal  rclation  between 
the  government  and  its  citizens,  the  one  owing  protection  and  the 
other  allegiance.  If  the  claim  did  not  onginally  accrue  in  favor  of 
one  owing  allegiance,  protection  cannot  be  invoked  or  properly  ex- 
tended. To  support  a  claim,  originally  foreign,  becaui^e  it  happened 
to  come  into  the  hands  of  a  citizen  would  make  of  the  government 
a  claim  agent.  The  rule  that  "citizenship  at  the  time  the  claim  arose 
must  be  shown''  is  invoked  by  the  Department  of  State  to  reject  two 
classes  of  claims  in  which  efforts  have  been  made  to  natiooalize  a 
diplomatic  claim  originally  held  by  a  foreigner. 

L  The  first  class  covers  cases  where  the  original  claimant,  a  for- 
eigner when  the  claim  accrued,  becomes  subsequently  a  naturalized 
citizen,  and  seeks  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  the  United  States 
in  support  of  his  claim.  This  class  of  claimant  is  uniformly  barred 
by  the  rule  that  naturalization  is  not  retroactive  but  prospective 
only,  and  that  the  state  of  adoption  cannot  extend  diplomatic  redress 
to  an  individual  in  matters  which  arose  before  his  admission  to  citi* 

Pap,  123D.  Clainis  aji^aiiist  Cuba  growing  out  of  insurrf^clion,  Decree  15S,  Nov,  22, 
1906,  For.  Rel,  1907,  1,  298-30L  Claims  againat  Colombia,  Decree  of  Feb.  17,  1886, 
77  St.  Pap.  805.  At  times  the  oonditiotis  imposed  by  certain  La  tin- American  re* 
publics  upon  elainiante  against  themselves  have  been  (Xjusidered  by  foreign  govern- 
ments as  violations  of  international  law.    Infrat  p.  849, 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Rules  of  the  BritiBb-Anierican  commission  under  art.  XII  of  the  treaty 
of  May  8,  1871,  63  St.  Pap.  10,57,  Hale's  Rep.  177.  Organic  act  of  March  2,  1901, 
31  Stat.  L.  877,  creating  the  Spaniah  Treaty  Claima  Commission^  and  preceding  note 
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zenship.^  While  naturalization  traasfers  allegiance,  it  does  not  trans- 
fer existing  state  obligations,  '* Subsequent  naturalization  does  not 
alter  tbe  inteniational  status  of  a  claim  whieh  accrued  before  naturaliza- 
tion," ^  It  has  aiready  been  observed  that  a  declaration  of  intention 
is  not  suflSeient  to  warrant  diplomatic  interposition.* 

The  Department  of  Stjite  has  in  a  number  of  instances  coiLsidcred 
the  rule  as  not  appEcable  to  cases  in  whieh  the  injury  is  a  continuing 
one  and  constantly  accruing,  or  wiicre  injuries  inflicted  prior  to  and 
subsequent  to  naturalization  may  be  separated.  In  such  cases,  which, 
howeveri  are  exeeetlingl}^  rare,  the  Department  has  inter|>osed  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  injuries  sustained  subsequent  to  naturalization.* 

2.  The  second  class  covers  cases  where  the  original  claimant,  a 
foreigner,  assigns  his  claim  to  an  American  citizen  or  the  claim^  by 
operation  of  law,  passes  into  the  hands  of  an  American  citizen  who 
seeks  diplomatic  protection.  This  class  of  claim  is  barred  by  the  rule 
that  the  right  of  interposition  is  not  assignable,  and  that  the  Depart* 
ment  of  State  will  not  espouse  a  ** nationalized'*  claim  which  came 
into  American  hands  after  it  had  accrued.^  Yet  where  a  legal  Jissign- 
ment  of  an  interest,  e.  g.,  a  concession  contract,  is  made  to  an  American 
citizen  prior  to  the  origin  of  a  claim,  the  claim  is  considered  as  having 
accrued  to  an  American  citizen  and  is  not  barred  by  the  rule  above 
mentioned.® 


1  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §  981  j  *wpra,  p.  540. 

«  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Goldiug,  Apr.  30,  1886,  Moore's  Dig,  VI,  637. 

^  Supra,  p.  566- 

*  Mora*s  claim  ag;ainBt  Spain,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  637  and  1017-1021;  For  Ret, 
1894,  App.  1,  3r>l-450;  For.  Eel,  1895,  1160-1177.  Acostji'a  claim,  Mr.  Bayard, 
Bec'y  of  8tatc,  to  Mr.  Curry,  Apr.  0,  iaSi>,  Moonj's  Dig,  VI,  tK38.  See  ako  Santangelo 
(U.  S.)  tJ.  Mexico,  Apr.  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  2550  (a  claim  arising  snbsetiuent  to 
natitralizaLion  was  allowed).  But  sec  Morris'  case,  Moorr^s  Dig.  VI,  63li,  and  de^ 
ciaions  of  IL  B.-8panish  CoramisaJon  of  1871,  itt/ra,  p.  663. 

^Moon^'s  Dig.  VI,  §982;  For.  Rcl,  1894,  484-485.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all 
foreign  governments  adlierc  so  closely  to  this  principle.  Germany  appears  to  have 
pres94Hi  against  Haiti  the  claim  of  Funk  and  Ebersman,  a  debt  originally  doe  to  a 
Haitian  hut  tissigned  to  this  German  finn.  Report  from  American  I^egation  at 
Port-au-Prince,  No.  1119^  .^ug.  26,  1912.  It  is  probable  that  etich  a  settleiuent  of 
a  foreign  claim  would  give  the  U.  S.  a  good  groimd,  haaed  on  discrimination,  fop 
urging  the  settlement  of  a  similar  American  claim. 

•  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Powell,  Dec.  23,  1898,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  639. 
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I  307.  Decisions  of  Intemational  Tribunals  of  Arbitration. 

These  principles  have  frequently  been  apphed  by  mtematiooal 
claims  commissions,  where  indeed  it  is  believed  they  had  their  origin. 
The  jurisdictional  clause  of  treaties  under  which  these  commissions 
act  usually  pro\ndes  for  the  adjudication  of  claims  of  ''citizens  of 
the  United  States,"  This  provision  has  been  held  to  require  citizen- 
ship at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  claim,  as  well  as  at  the  time  of 
presentation. 

Under  the  first  head,  claims  of  naturalized  citizens  have  been  dis- 
allowed when  it  appeared  that  their  naturalization  occurred  subse- 
quent to  the  time  of  the  original  injury,  under  the  general  rule  that 
naturalization  has  no  retroactive  effect  to  accord  protection  for  in- 
juries received  prior  to  naturalization.^ 

Claims  have  likewise  been  disallowed  when  their  citizenship  at 
origin  was  not  established  ^  even  though  they  w^re  presented  by  citi- 
zens of  the  claimant  country.^ 

Nor  will  the  fact  that  a  declaration  of  intention  had  been  filed  at 
the  time  of  the  injury  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  citizenship  at 
origin,  even  when  naturalization  followed,*     Reference  has  already 

I  Nfeyer  (U.  SO  p,  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Opin.  756.  not  in  Moore;  Zander  (U.  8.) 
p.  Mexico,  Md.f  Moore's  Arb.  3433  {dkium);  Medina  (U.  S,)  v.  Coata  Rica,  July  2, 
1860.  ibid.  2483;  Abbiatti  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezyek,  Dec,  5,  1885,  ibid.  2347;  Southern 
ClaittiB  CommissioQ,  H.  Misc.  Doc.  16,  42nd  Cong.,  2nd  eesa,]  and  see  aiigiimeiit  io 
Percbi^  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15, 1880,  Moore's  Arb.  2401, 2408;  Pinkerton  knd  claim, 
20  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  (Miller),  118,  12:}. 

« Parrott  and  Wilson  (U.  SO  v,  Mexico,  Apr  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  2381;  same 
claim,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  ibid.  2384;  SantanRelo  (U,  *S.)  v.  Mexico,  Apr.  11,  183^, 
i:^.  2549;  Morrison  (U,  S.)  ».  Mexico,  ibid.  2325;  Dimond  (U.  S.)  i>.  Mexico,  ibid, 
2:i87:  Slocum  (U,  S.)  t>,  Mexico,  Apr.  U,  1839  and  Mar,  3,  1849,  iHd,  2382,  2385; 
Dwycr  and  Grammant  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  ibid,  2322;  Sandoval  (U,  H>)  v,  Mexico, 
ibid.  2323;  Lasarte  (Peru)  u.  U.  8.,  Jan.  12,  1863.  Moore's  Arb.  2390,  2394;  HargouB 
(U,  S.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid,  2327;  Fleury  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibiti.  2156;  Dusen- 
bent  {Ih  S,)  V,  Mexico,  ibid,  2157,  See  decisions  cited  ibid,  1353;  Zayas  (U.  S,)  p. 
Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid.  2341;  Prieto,  ibid.  2339;  Carrillo,  ifnd.  2237;  Selway  (U.  S.) 
V,  Chile,  Aug,  7,  1892,  ibid.  2557;  Corvaia  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Rakton, 
809.  See  also  Act  of  June  26,  1834,  6  Stat.  L.  569,  providing  for  East  Florida  claims 
of  Spanish  subiecte.  Peruvian  indemnity,  March  17,  1841,  Atty.  Gen.  opinion,  cited 
Moore's  Arb.  4593.  Virginim  indemnity,  case  of  Gen.  Hyan,  H.  Ex.  Doc.  14,  45th 
Cong.,  Ist  seas* 

»  Morrison  (U.  S.)  p.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2325;  Ehlers  (U.  S.)  v, 
Mexico,  ibid,  2551;  Ryder  (U.  S.)  tr.  China,  Nov,  8,  1858,  ibid,  2332;  Milatovitch 
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been  made  to  the  peculiar  rule  of  some  of  the  earlier  decisions  of  the 
United  States-Mexican  commission  of  1868  which  held  that  proof 
of  domicil  in  the  United  States  plus  a  declaration  of  intention  at  the 
time  of  the  origin  of  the  claim  constituted  a  sufficient  title  to  admit 
the  claimant  to  standing  before  the  commission  as  a  "citizen."  ^  This 
conclusion  was  disavowed  by  Umpire  Thornton  in  later  decisions 
of  that  commission,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  erroneous. 

A  special  provision  in  the  United  States-Spanish  agreement  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1871  establishing  a  claims  commission,  to  the  effect  that 
Spain  could  'traverse  the  allegation  of  American  citizenship  and  there- 
upon competent  and  sufficient  proof  thereof  will  be  required,"  was 
due  principally  to  the  large  number  of  Cubans  who  had  become  nat- 
uralized in  the  United  States,  and  the  certainty  that  many  of  them 
had  procured  naturalization  solely  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  Amer- 
ican protection.  The  United  States  appears  to  have  presented  claims 
of  this  character,  leaving  it  to  Spain  to  dispute  the  good  faith  of  the 
naturalization.^ 

Ingenious  arguments  were  made  before  this  commission  in  certain 
cases  where  property  was  seized  or  embargoed  by  Spain  prior  to  the 
claimant's  naturalization.  Subsequent  to  the  naturalization,  an  order 
of  restoration  or  an  order  to  pay  for  the  property  was  left  unexecuted 
or  a  decree  of  confiscation  was  issued.  Claimants  sought  to  circumvent 
the  rule  that  citizenship  is  necessary  when  the  claim  arises,  by  basing 
their  claims  not  upon  the  original  embargo  or  seizure,  but  upon  the 
failure  to  restore  the  property  or  pay  for  it  in  accordance  with  the 
orders,  or  upon  the  decree  of  confiscation.  In  all  these  cases,  the  de- 
cisions were  to  the  effect  that  the  injury  dates  from  the  original  em- 
bargo or  seizure,  and  that  the  retention  of  the  property  after  the  owner's 
naturalization  is  no  new  injury.  The  claims  were,  therefore,  dismissed 
for  lack  of  citizenship  at  origin.' 

(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4, 1868,  No.  395,  MS.  Op.  IV,  350;  Hutchinson  v,  U.  S.,  Act  of 
June  23,  1874  (Geneva  award),  ibid.  2359;  De  Acosta  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871, 
Urid,  2462;  Prieto,  ibid.  2339;  Izquierdo,  ibid.  2340;  Wilson  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile,  Aug.  7, 
1892,  Moore's  Arb.  2553,  2557. 

^  Supra,  i2S2. 

*  Supra,  p.  623. 

'Carrillo  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2337;  Prieto,  t&td.  2339; 
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The  rule  that  citizenship  at  origin  of  the  claim  is  necessary  is  oc- 
casionally modified  or  set  aside  by  the  jurisdictional  statutes  or  treaties 
under  which  commissions  act.  For  example,  the  Act  of  June  23,  1874, 
establishing  the  court  for  the  distribution  of  the  Geneva  award  pro- 
vided that  the  claimant  must  be  **  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  loss,  to 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  the  premises/'  Under  this 
pro\idon,  Rayner,  J.,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  courts  held  that 
the  Act  rendered  admissible  the  claims  of  all  persons,  native  or  natu- 
rallied,  and  even  unnaturalized,  who  were  at  the  time  of  their  loss 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States  flag  on  the  high  seas, 
except  British  subjects,  who  were  not  entitled  to  American  protection 
or  intervention  as  against  their  own  government/ 

In  view  of  the  particular  wording  of  the  protocol  of  February  17, 
1903,  gi\iog  the  Uniteil  States- Venezuelan  commission  jurisdiction 
of  claims  '^oT^ned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  it  was  held  by 
Umpire  Barge  that  the  two  governments  had  expressly  contracted 
themselves  out  of  the  ordinary  rule  which  requires  that  claims  pre- 
sented by  a  nation  on  behalf  of  its  citizens  should  be  national  in  their 
origin,  and  he  took  jurisdiction  of  a  claim  originally  belonging  to  a 
foreign  company  but  owned  at  the  time  of  presentation  by  an  American 
corporation.- 


CITIZENSHIP   AT  TIME   OF   PRESENTATION 

§  308,  Decisions  of  Intenmtioiial  Tribunals  of  Aibitratioa. 

A  practically  uniform  rule  provides  that  to  secure  diplomatic  sup- 
port for  a  claim,  it  must  be  national  at  the  time  of  its  presentation, 
i.  e.f  owned,  legally  and  beneficially,  by  a  citizen.  Although  national 
in  origin,  therefore,  it  may  be  denationalized  by  its  transfer  to  aa 
alien,  voluntarily  or  by  operation  of  law,  or  by  its  ori^nal  owner  losing 
his  citizenship. 

I^qtiierdo,  ibid.  2340;  Zayaa  de  Baian,  ibid,  2341;  Simonl^  ibid.  2347;  De  Aoostat 
ibid,  2347  and  oth*^  cases  cited  on  p.  2347. 

» Worth  and  others  v.  U.  S,,  No.  91,  Davis*  Rep.»  Washington,  1877»  pp.  35-43» 
Moore^s  Arb.  2350. 

^  Orinocso  Steamehip  Co.  (U.  S.)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb,  17,  1903,  Ralston,  72,  84. 
See  also  Anderson  (U.  8.)  v.  Venesuek,  ibiti,  167.  ''Owned"  was  ooostiued  to  mean 
•'owned  at  the  time  of  the  aigning  of  the  protocol.** 
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Cases  of  this  character  have  on  numerous  occasions  been  adju- 
dicated by  international  tribunals.  Under  the  customary  form  of 
jurisdictional  article  conferring  upon  the  commission  jurisdiction 
of  claims  of  *Vitizens,"  it  has  usually  been  held  that  the  claimant 
must  aver  and  prove  his  citizenship  at  the  time  of  the  signature  of 
the  protocol  or  of  the  presentation  of  his  claim.  Thus,  notwithstand- 
ing citizenship  at  the  origin  of  the  claim,  if  the  claimant  subsequently 
lost  his  citizenship/  or  if  the  claim,  by  assignment^  or  operation  of 
law  ^  came  into  the  hands  of  an  alien,  it  could  no  longer  be  presented 
US  the  claim  of  a  *' citizen,"  and  such  claims  have  been  disallowed 
on  jurisdictional  grounds. 

It  has  been  held  that  a  treaty  providing  for  the  adjudication  of 
claims  of  "citizens  of  the  United  States,"  meant  citizens  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty*^  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  believed 
such  a  provision  to  require  citizenship  both  at  the  time  of  presenta- 
tion and  of  judgment.*  The  clause  '"owned  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States"  has  been  construed  to  mejin  owned  at  the  time  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  protocol,  a  claim  subsequently  coming  into  the  hands  of 
a  citizen  being  disallowed.^ 

The  death  of  a  claimant  after  the  presentation  of  his  claim,  it  having 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  citizenship  at  origin  and  at  the  time  of 

»  Gribble  (Gt.  Brit.)  t>.  U,  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  14;  Perchd  (France)  v. 
U.  iS..  Jan.  15,  1880.  ^foo^e'a  Axb.  2401-2418,  Boutwell's  Rep.  4-54.  Mr.  Boutwell 
Btatea  (p.  54)  that  there  were  33  cases  of  persons  claiming  compensation,  who  were 
citizens  of  France  when  the  losses  occurred,  but  who  had  in  the  mtervening  pGri<»d 
been  natumhzed  as  citizens  of  the  U.  S.    These  claims  were  all  rejected. 

'  Jarrero  (U,  S,)  t»,  Mexico,  March  3,  1849.  Moore's  Arb,  2:i24;  Benson  (U.  8.)  v, 
Peru,  Jan.  12,  1863,  ibid.  '2390',  Mora  (IL  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid.  2397; 
Camy  (France)  ih  Ih  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ibid,  2398;  supra,  §  291. 

*  Maxan's  heirs  (U.  8.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  18*i8,  Moore*s  Arb.  2485j  Lkardi  (U.  S.) 
IK  Mexico,  ibid.  2483;  Ix^vy  (France)  t'.  U.  8.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ibid,  2514,  2518;  Mas- 
siani  (France)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  19,  1902,  8on.  Doc.  533,  59th  Cong,,  Ist  aess.,  211; 
Bngni>ne  (Italy)  e'-  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  720;  Mihani  (Italy)  v. 
Venezuela,  ibid.  759;  Giacopini  (Italy)  v,  Venezuela,  ^tid.  767.  See  also  mipraj 
i283e<«eg. 

*  Sandoval  and  others  (IT.  S.)  i>,  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2323;  Bealea 
(U.  S.)  ».  Mexico,  ibid,  2671  fnor  was  claimant  a  citizen  at  origin  of  claim). 

«  Burthe  v.  Davb,  133  U.  S.  514  (French-U.  8.  commission  of  Jan.  15,  1880). 

*  Anderson  (U.  S.)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Raktoa,  167,  Morris'  Rep.  357- 
359 
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presentation,  has  been  held  not  to  bar  the  claim  but  to  vest  his  interest 

in  his  legal  representatives,^ 

§  309.  Claim  Must  be  Continuously  National  in  Ownership. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  under  ordimiry  circumstancea 
a  claim  to  be  considered  a  national  claim,  must  be  national  both  in 
origin  and  at  the  time  of  presentation.^  Moreover,  according  to  the 
weight  of  authority,  it  must  be  continuously  national  in  ownership, 
so  that  if  at  any  time  after  its  origin  it  has  passed  out  of  national  hands 
or  lost  its  national  character,  its  nationaliby  is  not  merely  suspended 
but  is  completely  destroyed^  so  that  its  reassignment  to  a  citizen  can- 
not revive  its  original  nationality,^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  *  that  a  commission  usually  looks 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  real  claimant  and  equitable  owner  rather 
than  of  the  nominal  claimant  and  ostensible  owner.  ^ 


§  310.  Theory  of  Indirect  Injury  to  the  State.    Criticism. 

An  injury  to  a  citizen  being  an  indirect  injury  to  his  state,  it  is  quite 
apparent  why  the  claim  in  its  origin  must  accrue  to  a  citizen,  in  order 
to  receive  diplomatic  cognizance.  It  is  not  so  clear  in  theory  why  a 
claim,  which,  having  originally  accrued  in  favor  of  a  citizen,  has  passed 

1  Chopin  (France)  v.  U,  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb.  2506;  StevenaoD  (Gt. 
Brit.)  tK  Veneztida,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  438,  455, 

« Moore's  Arb.  1:553;  Wiltz  (France)  v.  V,  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  ibid.  2254;  Young 
(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  ihid.  2753  (dictum);  Sfcevenaon  (QU  BritO  v.  Vene- 
zuela, Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralstf>n,  438,  455;  supra,  5  306  e/  ^q. 

*  Kane's  notes  .  .  .  under  the  convention  with  France,  July  4,  1831,  Phila.  lBd6» 
pp.  13,  21,  Moore's  Arb.  4471;  Slocum  (U-  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's 
Arb.  2385  and  Dimond  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid,  2386  (dictum);  Loehr  (U,  S.)  v,  Vene- 
auela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Opinions  of  the  Commission,  87  (claim  American  in  origin,  aold 
bo  foreigner,  and  reaasigned  to  American  was  barred) ;  Treaty  between  Spain  and 
Peru,  Jan,  27,  1865,  art.  6,  Martens'  Nouv.  Rec.  Gen.  XX,  607.  See  coTUra  Petit 
(France)  tr.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  No.  256,  Boutwell's  Rep.  84  (claimant  a  French 
citizen  when  claim  arose^  subsequently  became  naturalized  as  an  American  citiisen 
and  later  became  redintegrated  as  a  French  citizen.  The  claim  was  allowed).  See 
also  dictum  in  disallowed  claim  of  Nicroai  (France)  «.  U.  S.,  ibid,,  No.  415,  Boutwell'a 
Rep.  87. 

*  Supra,  5  2S3  e/  «cg, 

*  The  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  which  in  some  caaea  enabled  persooB  Qol 
cttiseoB  to  recover  awards,  have  been  noted,  aupnif  §  2^  et  wq. 
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into  the  hands  of  an  alien,  should  necessarily  forfeit  the  protection 
of  its  original  government,  especially  where  it  passes  not  by  voluntary 
aissignment  but  by  operation  of  law.    If  the  state  has  been  injured 
by  the  original  wrong  done  to  its  citizen,  the  mere  transfer  of  the  claim 
hardly  seems  to  purge  the  national  injury  to  the  state.    A  few  deci- 
sions, in  fact,  have  accorded  an  administrator  or  executor  the  right 
(o  receive  an  award  on  behalf  of  the  estate  of  a  deceased  citizen,  not- 
withstanding the  alienage  of  the  heirs  or  direct  beneficiaries.^    The 
Weight  of  authority,  however,  is  opposed  to  this  finding.    The  general 
^^le  can  only  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  diplomatic  protection 
is  merely  a  supplementary  or  extraordinary  legal  remedy,  which  has 
Uo  absolute  sphere  of  operation,  and  may  be  modified  in  application 
wherever  it  appears  reasonable.* 

CONSULAR  REGISTRATION  OF  CITIZENS 

§  311.  Its  Relation  to  Protection. 

In  order  to  facilitate  diplomatic  protection,  and  the  necessary  proof 
of   citizenship  upon  which  it  depends,  many  governments  provide 
for  the  r^istration  in  consular  offices  of  their  citizens  residing  abroad. 
X'rance,  Italy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Norway,  and,  since  1907, 
^he  United  States,  are  among  the  countries  which  have  adopted  this 
system.    The  effect  of  consular  registration  is  not  the  same  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  its  general  purpose  is  to  give  the  home  government  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  and  distribution  of  its  citizens  abroad,  to  furnish 
evidence  of  a  desire  of  the  citizen  to  retain  his  original  nationality, 
aud  to  afford  an  official  record  of  his  identity  and  political  status  to 
the  consul  and  to  the  local  authorities.'    Registration  is  in  itself  there- 

^  SupMf  i  285.  See  the  memorandum  of  the  oral  argument  of  the  U.  S.  in  support 
of  this  proposition  in  the  Studer  claim,  No.  32,  before  the  American  and  British 
Claims  Com.,  Aug.  18, 1910,  and  the  contention  of  the  British  agent  in  the  Stevenson 
case  V.  Venesuela,  Fdb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  439. 

*iSupra,  p.  352. 

*  In  the  case  of  Esteves  (Spain)  v.  Venezuela,  April  2,  1903,  Ralston,  922,  regis- 
tration in  the  Spanish  consulate  and  a  certificate  of  registration  were  accepted  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  Spanish  nationality.  The  same  rule  was  applied  by  the 
Arbitrator  of  the  Italian-Peruvian  commission  under  the  protocol  of  Nov.  25,  1899, 
Descampe  and  Renault,  Rec.  int.  des  traits  du  xx'  si^cle,  1901,  p.  701  et  seq. 
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fore  a  precautionary  measure  of  protection,  and  its  importance  in 
facilitating  the  extension  of  protection  when  a  case  arises  will  be  read- 
ily apparent.    It  is  not,  however,  a  guarantee  of  protection*^ 

It  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  among  continental  publicists 
whether  consular  registration  was  a  sine  qiid  non  of  protection,  or 
whether  it  was  merely  recommended  by  the  government  in  the  citizen's 
own  interest  and  optional,  therefore,  with  the  citizen  himself.  The 
difficulty  appears  to  have  been  created  by  the  French  decree  of  No- 
vember 28,  1833,  which  pro\ide8  that  **  Frenchmen  residing  abroad, 
who  wish  to  assure  themselves  of  consular  protection  in  the  district 
in  which  they  reside  .  .  *  shall  have  themselves  inscribed,  upon  proof 
of  their  nationality,  in  the  registration  book  kept  for  this  purpose 
at  each  consulate."  The  concensus  of  opinion  now  is  that  registration 
is  not  an  absolute  condition  precedent  to  protection,  for  this  should 
depend  not  upon  a  mere  adiuinistriitive  formality,  but  upon  proof 
of  citiasenship.  While  registration,  therefore,  is  desirable,  and  consuls 
are  urged  to  persuade  their  nationals  to  register,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  protection.^ 

Failure  to  register  may,  however,  have  a  very  important  bearing 
on  protection  through  its  legal  effect  upon  citizenship.  Under  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1907,  registration  is  a  necessary  condition  for  the 
retention  or  resumption  of  American  citizenship,  as  the  case  may 
be,  on  the  part  of  foreign-born  women  abroad,  the  widows  or  divorc<?d 
wives  of  American  citizens,  or  of  native  women  abroad^  the  widows 

'  Mr  Knox,  Sec'y  of  State  in  For.  Rel,  1910,  198, 

'  Pnjuiier-Fod6r4»  P.,  Goure  de  dr«it  diplomtiticiue,  2iid  ed.,  Paris,  1899, 1, 543-548, 
Pmaier-Fod6r^»  Traits,  III,  5  1376;  De  Clercq,  A,,  and  De  Vallat,  C,  Guide  pratique 
doB  consulats,  5th  ed.,  Paris,  1898,  §  330  ef  seq,;  Pittard,  E.,  La  protection  des  na- 
tion aiix  i  r^traiiger,  Geneva,  1896,  185-187*  Failyjre  to  register  may,  however^ 
have  important  legal  effeete,  e,  q.^  only  a  registered  Frenchman  may  be  a  witness  to 
certain  instruments,  or  be  the  sole  owner  of  a  ship  flying  the  French  flag.  De  Clercq 
ami  De  Vallat,  §  331,  In  some  eountries,  Uke  Spain,  the  conjsular  registration  of 
subjects  abroad  affected  with  a  dual  nationality,  ia  necessary  to  manifest  an  election 

nationality.    Its  effect  in  the  U.  S,  will  be  coneidereti  presently,    Pradier-Fod^rtS 

utes  that  during  his  experience  in  South  Anjcjicfl,  certain  French  consular  offieera 
made  registration  a  condition  of  protection,  of  which  practice  Pradier-Foddrf  un- 
eq  id  vocally  disapproves.  The  majority  of  the  consular  regulations  of  Latin-Americati 
countries  eTcpreasly  provide  that  their  repreaentativee  abroad  abail  not  refuae  proteo* 
tion  to  unregistered  nationals,  ap,  cU.,  547. 
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or  divorced  mves  of  foreigners.^  It  operates  also,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, as  an  election  of  citizenship  on  the  part  of  children  born 
abroad  of  American  fathers.^ 

§  312.    Registration  in  Extraterritorial  Countiies. 

Great  Britain  and  some  other  countries  make  the  registration  of 
their  subjects  compulsory  in  certain  Oriental  coimtries  in  which  ex- 
traterritorial rights  are  exercised.^  In  some  states,  e.  g.,  Siam,  the 
requirement  of  registration  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  the 
privileges  therein  granted  being  extended  only  to  registered  subjects. '^ 
In  other  cases,  it  is  made  compulsory  by  Order  in  ConuciL  In  some 
states,  €,  g,f  China,  non-compliance  is  made  punishable  by  fine.^  Failure 
to  register  does  not  exempt  the  person  from  consolar  juiisdiction^ 
but  forfeits  the  right  to  protection.  The  general  custom  in  certain 
countries  in  which  extraterritorial  privileges  are  enjoyed,  of  furnishing 
the  local  authorities  with  lists  of  nationals,  foreigners  and  prot^gfe 
under  consular  jurisdiction  renders  registration  in  some  form  almost 
a  necessity  and  it  is  probable  that  the  United  States  will  soon  follow 
the  example  of  Great  Britain  by  making  registration  in  certain  Eastern 
countries  compulsory.^ 

§  313.  Proof  of  Citizenship  Necessary.    Consular  Regulations. 

The  same  proof  of  citizenship  is  required  for  consular  registration 
as  is  required  by  the  Department  of  State  for  the  issuance  of  a  passport. 
Paragraph  172  of  the  Consular  Regulations,  as  amended  by  the  Execu- 
tive order  of  April  8,  1907,  now  governs  the  matter  of  registration 
of  American  citizens.  It  was  notified  to  the  representatives  abroad  of 
the  United  States  by  a  circular  of  April  19,  1907.    The  paragraph  reads: 

^  These  provisiona,  §§  3  and  4  of  the  Act  of  1907^  have  been  fully  oonaidered  in 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  married  women,  supra ,  §§  265,  267- 

» Section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  supra,  §  271. 

'  HaU,  W.  E.,  Foreign  powers  and  jixrisdiction,  g  63;  Piggott,  P\,  Exterritoriality, 
163;  Hinckley,  Consular  jurisdiction,  83,  See  British  instructions  it:i  consular  officers 
regulAting  the  r^stration  of  British  Bubjects  in  foreign  countries,  October,  1907, 
100  St.  Pap.  24-27. 

*  Piggoit,  Extratemtoriality,  163.  See  aJso  treaty  between  Denmark  and  Siam, 
March  34,  1905,  101  St.  Pap.  289. 

*  British  China  Onlcr,  ari:.  162,  Piggott,  164. 

•See  Mr.  Denby^s  deapatch  to  Sec'y  Otney,  Nov.  27,  1896,  For.  Rel.,  1896,  90. 
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'*  172.  Registration  of  American  Citizens. — ^Principal  Consular  Officers 
should  keep  at  their  offices  a  Repjister  of  all  American  citizens  residing 
in  their  several  Districts,  and  will  therefore  make  it  known  that  sucb  a 
Register  is  kept  and  invite  all  resident  Americans  to  cause  their  names 
to  be  entered  therein.  The  same  general  principles  govern  applications 
for  registry  which  govern  applications  for  passports  (Paragraph  151), 

**The  Register  should  show  the  date  of  registration,  the  full  name  of 
the  person  registered,  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  the  place  of  his 
la^st  domicil  in  I  lie  United  States,  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  the  foreign 
country  w^here  he  is  residing  and  his  place  of  residence  therein,  the  reasons 
for  his  foreign  residence,  whether  or  not  he  is  married  and  if  married  the 
name  of  his  wife,  her  place  of  birth  and  residence,  and  if  he  has  children 
the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  and  residence  of  each.  The  nature  of 
the  proof  accepted  to  establish  his  citizenship  should  also  appear,  and 
his  signature  should  be  inscribed  in  the  Register. 

"  Consuls  may  issue  certificates  of  the  registration  prescribed  above 
for  use  with  the  authorities  of  the  place  where  the  person  registered  is 
residing.  Each  certificate  shall  set  forth  the  facts  contained  in  the 
Register  and  shall  be  good  for  use  for  one  year  only  and  shall  be  in 
form  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  (Form  No. — ).  When  a 
certificate  expires  a  new  one  may  be  issued,  the  old  one  being  destroyed, 
if  it  is  clearly  shown  that  the  residence  abroad  has  not  assumed  a  per* 
manent  character.  Persons  who  hold  passports  which  have  not  expired 
shall  not  be  furnished  with  certificates  of  registration,  and  it  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  furnish  them  to  be  used  for  tra\Tlling  in  the  place  of  pass- 
ports. Returns  of  all  registrations  made  and  of  all  certificates  of  regis- 
tration issued  shall  be  made  to  the  Embassy  or  Legation  in  the  country 
in  which  the  Consulate  is  situated  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  in- 
tervals and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him.  No  fee  will 
be  charged  for  registration  nor  for  any  service  connected  therewith ^ 
nor  for  certificates  of  registration. 

''This  Paragraph  shall  go  into  effect  July  1,  1907/* 

After  setting  forth  the  form  in  which  the  certificate  of  registration 
shall  be  issued,  the  circular  ends: 

"Immediately  upon  the  registration  of  an  American  citizen  the  fact 
of  such  registration  should  be  certified  to  the  embassy  or  legation  in 
the  country  in  w^hich  the  consulate  is  situated,  and  a  duplicate  of  the 
registration  should  be  forthwith  sent  to  this  Department,  together  with 
a  statement  whether  a  certificate  of  registration  has  been  issued. 

**  When  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  have  expired  and  a  new  one 
has  been  issued  notice  of  this  fact  should  be  sent  immediately  to  the 
embassy  or  legation  in  the  country  in  which  the  consulate  is  situated, 
and  to  this  Department* 

"American  citizens  resident  abroad  are  required  to  register  each  year, 
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and  any  additional  facts  concerning  residence,  marriage,  and  children 
should  be  noted  in  the  register,  but  the  full  registration  having  been 
made  once  need  not  be  repeated  on  each  subsequent  registration."  ^ 

"Elihu  Root" 

The  circular  of  November  30,  1907,  instructs  consuls  specifically 
to  apply  to  applicants  for  registration  the  rules  of  the  circular  of  April  19, 
1907  entitled  ''Expatriation,"  '  which  embodies  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  March  2,  1907  and  certain  rules  of  evidence  for  overcoming 
the  presumption  of  expatriation.    Consuls  are  informed  that  the  De- 
partment expects  them  "to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  the 
registration  of  all  American  residents  in  their  districts,"  although 
the    regbtration   of   travellers   and   brief   sojourners  is  not,   under 
ordinary  circumstances,  contemplated.     The  supplementary  circular 
instruction  of  March  2,  1908,  informs  consuls  that  applications  for  reg- 
istration need  not  in  ordinary  cases  be  made  in  the  form  of  an  affi- 
davit.'    A  further  circular  of  June  21,  1909  requires  the  consul  to 
insert  in  the  register  and  the  certificate  "the  local  address  of  the  person 
registering  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  nearest  relative  in  America 
with  whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  communicate  in  the  event  of 
any  serious  accident  to  or  death  of  the  person  registered."    In  a 
circular  instruction  of  December  21,  1914,  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  are  informed  that  in  the  issuance  of  emergency  passports 
and   the  renewal  of  Departmental  passports,    consular  registration 
certificates  should  not  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  of  citi- 
zenship. 

Attention  has  already  been  given  to  the  circulars  of  April  19,  1907 
regarding  the  registration  of  women  who  desire  to  resume  or  retain 
American  citizenship  *  and  the  registration  of  children  of  American 
citizens  bom  abroad.^  The  circular  of  January  18,  1908  authorizes 
consuls  to  enter  the  name  of  a  Japanese  wife  with  the  registration 
of  her  husband,  for  the  certificate  of  registration  merely  states  that 

'Circular  instruction,  Registration  of  American  citizens,  April  19,  1907,  For. 
Rd.,  1907, 1.  6-7. 
«/w/ra,  §319. 

*  Circular  Instruction,  ''Applications  for  registration,"  March  2, 1908. 
«  For.  Rel..  1907,  I,  10,  supra,  H  265,  267. 
» Ihid.,  1907, 1,  9,  supra,  (  271. 
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the  head  of  the  family,  to  whom  it  is  issued,  is  an  American  citizen, 
and    does    not    state    specifically    that    his    wife    and    children    are 

citizens.^ 

A  circular  of  December  9,  1911  authorizes  conBular  officers  to  regis- 
ter citizens  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Acts  of  April  12,  1900  and  July  1,  1902,  respectively*  The  citizens 
in  question  are  *' required  to  produce  sworn  applications  as  to  birth 
and  residence,  accompanied  by  the  best  documentary  evidence  pro- 
curable that  they  were  Spanish  subjects  at  the  time  of  the  annexation 
of  the  islands/'  and  their  statements  must  be  supported  ''by  affidavits 
of  two  credible  persons,  as  in  applications  for  insular  passports,**  Du- 
plicate certificates  of  registration  are  not  to  be  issued  to  persons  claim- 
ing citizenship  of  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines  until  their  applications 
have  been  approved  by  the  Department.- 

The  circular  of  April  19,  1907  provides  that  registration  shall  be 
made  before  principal  consular  officers,  but  inasmuch  as  registration 
is  optional  and  not  mandatory,  it  is  possible  that  registration  at  lega- 
tions or  before  diplomatic  agents  would  serve  the  same  purposes. 

The  provisions  of  local  legislation  in  various  countries  requiring 
foreigners  to  be  registered  or  matriculated  in  the  office  of  a  local  author* 
ity  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain  domestic 
privileges  have  been  recognized  as  valid  by  the  United  States.  A 
similar  provision  debarring  foreigners,  not  matriculated,  from  the 
diplomatic  protection  of  their  own  government  has  been  \'igorousIy 
opposed  by  the  United  States,  on  the  ground  that  the  ** evidence  of 
the  foreign  status  of  an  individual  consists  of  the  facts  as  they  exist, 
or  of  the  authentic  certification  of  his  own  government,  as  in  the  form 
of  a  passport";  it  does  not  originate  in  the  compliance  with  the  munici- 
pal statute  of  a  foreign  country.' 

^  CirctilttT  of  January  18,  1908.  *'  Issuing  passports  to  or  registering  Japaneee  wives 
of  American  citizens  and  their  children  born  in  Japan/* 

'  Circiiiar  of  Deceniber  9^  1911,  '*  Registration  of  citizens  of  Porto  Rioo  and  the 
Philippine  Islands." 

'  Mr.  Olney.  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dupuy  de  L6me,  Feb,  17»  1896,  For.  Bel., 
1896,  677.  These  attempted  limitations  upon  diplomatic  protection  found  in  the 
legifllation  of  various  Latin- American  countries  are  considered  at  greater  length  in 
Chapter  VII,  infra,  §  394. 
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OTHER  CONDITIONS 

§  314.  Fulfillment  of  Duties  of  Citizenship. 

Other  conditions  imposed  by  governments  upon  an  applicant  for 
diplomatic  protection  contemplate  a  fulfillment  of  his  duties  of  alle- 
giance and  an  absence  of  all  censurable  conduct  justifying  the  state 
in  withholding  or  withdrawing  its  protection.  Several  European 
governments,  like  France/  for  example,  forbid  their  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  to  protect  citizens  who  have  failed  to  submit 
to  the  obligations  of  military  service.  In  the  following  chapters,*  at- 
tention will  be  directed  toward  those  acts  of  the  claimant  which  have 
operated  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  diplomatic  protection. 

^  Circular  of  June  16,  1873,  renewed  by  that  of  Nov.  5,  1905;  Pillaut,  Manuel  de 
droit  consulaire,  Paris,  1910,  §  139. 
^  Infra,  iiZlbeiaeq. 


CHAPTER  n 

FORFEITURE    OF    PROTECTION    BY    ACT    OF    CITIZEN. 

EXPATRIATION 

§  316,  Recognition  as  an  Individual  Right.    History  in  United  States. 

Expatriation,  or  the  volontarj^  renunciation  or  abandonment  of 
citizenship  and  allegiance,  is  obviously  the  most  direct  method  by  which 
diplomatic  protection  may  be  forfeited*  As  in  the  case  of  emigration/ 
it  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  years  that  states  have  come  to  recognize 
that  the  feudal  theory  of  indissoluble  allegiance  is  an  anachronism, 
and  that  the  individual  has  the  right  to  change  his  domicil  and  nation- 
ality, although  the  reciprocity  of  obligation  between  the  individual 
and  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member  still  requires,  in  many  states, 
the  consent  of  the  government  to  a  recognition  of  the  change  of  aJ- 
legiance.^ 

*  Bar,  L.  von,  Theory  and  practice  of  private  international  law,  Edinburgh,  1892, 
pp.  145-147. 

'  The  countnes  of  Europe  in  whirh  railiUr>'  service  is  c<>mpulsf>ry  do  not  recog- 
nisif?,  except  eo  far  as  they  have  beeome  bound  by  treaty,  the  expatritttion  of  their 
Bubjecta,  without  the  coniM?nt  of  the  state  or  the  prior  perforraance  of  military  duty. 
Supra,  i  238.  Even  tht*  naturalizalion  treaties  reeoyjnizing  expatriation  do  not  re^ 
lieve  the  expatriate  peraon  from  obligations  incurred  prior  to  emigmtion,  should 
he  return  to  hia  native  country.  The  following  countries  of  Europe  have  not  con- 
cluded naturalization  treatiee  with  the  U.  S.  recognizing  the  expatriation  of  their 
Bubjecta:  France^  Italy,  SwitJterland,  The  Netherlands,  Roumania,  Servia,  Spain, 
Russia  and  Turkey,  Supra,  $  239.  Riiaaia  and  Turkey  still  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  indelible  allegiance,  and  deny  the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation^  except  in  the 
case  of  the  marriage  of  native  women  to  aliens.  In  practicaUy  all  the  other  countries 
of  Europe,  the  consent  of  the  state  is  obtainable  upon  prixif  of  the  fulfillment  of 
military  obligations.  The  various  attitudes  of  governments  on  the  question  of 
expatritttioQ  are  set  forth  in  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong»,  2iid  sees-,  12  and  are  discussed 
sHpra,  p.  544  and  infra^  p.  684. 

Publicists  now  umveraally  admit  that  a  citizen  has  the  general  right  of  expatri&* 
tion  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  the  absence  of  prohibition  or  qualification,  the  asaeni 
of  the  government  is  implied.    E.  g,^  Bluntscbli,  art,  372;  Bar,  {  60;  Fiore,  4tb  «J.^ 
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In  the  development  of  the  policy  of  the  United  States  the  doctrine 
of  expatriation  has  experienced  numerous  vicissitudes.^    The  courts 
ot  the  United  States,  prior  to  1868,^  generally  accepted  the  common 
law  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance.  Chancellor  Kent  laying  down 
the  rule  "that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  without  the  permission  of  government."  '    While  the  views  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  government  were  by  no  means  con- 
sistent, the  opposite  doctrine,  namely,  the  freedom  of  expatriation, 
^was  generally  maintained.    In  this  connection,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  question  was  considered  by  the  executive  practically  always 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  foreigner  abjuring  his  native  allegiance 
to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.    In  some  cases  the  United 
States  disavowed  any  intention  to  protect  a  naturalized  citizen  in 
his  native  country  when  the  latter,  by  its  municipal  law,  still  considered 
him  as  its  subject.^    Buchanan  during  the  years  1845-1848  was  the 
first  Secretary  of  State  to  announce  the  unqualified  right  of  expatria- 
tion, namely,  that  naturahzation  clothes  the  individual  with  a  new 
allegiance  and  releases  him  from  the  obligation  of  the  old;  ^  and  after 

art.  653;  Bonfils,  §  417;  Stoerk,  in  2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1895),  287;  Halleck,  1908  ed.,  I, 
ch.  XII,  §  29. 

^  On  the  American  law  governing  expatriation  see  Van  Dyne,  Citizenship,  Roches- 
ter, 1904,  §§89-99;  Van  Dyne,  Naturalization,  Washington,  1907,  pp.  33^-362; 
Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §§  431-140;  46G-473;  Moore,  J.  B.,  American  diplomacy.  New 
York,  1905,  chap.  VII;  Report  of  Citizenship  Board,  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd 
8688.,  12-13,  23-28;  160-168;  Opinions  of  executive  officers,  and  appendixes.  For. 
Eel.,  1873,  II,  nSSetaeq, 

'  Inglis  V.  Trustees  of  the  Sailor's  Snug  Harbor,  3  Pet.  99;  Shanks  v.  Dupont, 
3  Pet.  242, 246;  The  SarUisHma  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.  283.  Contra,  Alsberry  v.  Hawkins, 
9  Dana  (Ky.),  178.  These  and  some  other  cases  are  considered  in  Comitis  v.  Parker- 
son,  56  Fed.  556,  558-561.  See  also  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  432,  and  H.  Doc.  326,  59th 
Cong.,  2nd  sees.,  160-161. 

'  2  Kent's  Commentaries,  marg.  49.  See  also  the  views  of  Story  set  forth  in  Moore, 
American  diplomacy,  171-172.  It  was  recognized  by  Kent  and  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  ShimkB  v,  Dupont  that  this  theory  of  perpetual  allegiance  was  inconsistent 
witii  our  naturalization  laws,  but  it  was  said  that  only  Congress  could  correct  the 
inconsistency. 

*  See  Mr.  Wheaton's  celebrated  declaration  in  Knoche's  case  in  Prussia,  July  24, 
1840,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  564  and  supra,  p.  542.  See  also  Sec'y  of  State  Webster, 
Everett  and  Marcy,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  436.  See  also  Cushing,  Atty.  Gen.,  Oct.  31, 
1856,  in  8  Op.  139  and  Moore,  American  Diplomacy,  177. 

•Moore'sDig.  Ill,  §435. 
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1857,  when  Buchanan  l>ecame  President^  the  doctrine  was  refisserted 
in  all  its  force.*  The  increase  of  immigration,  with  the  growing  demand 
for  the  protection  of  naturalized  citizens  returning  to  their  native 
countries,  also  influenced  the  views  of  the  Executive,^  until  finally 
in  1868,  foliowng  the  arrest  in  Ireland  as  British  subjects  of  certain 
naturalized  American  citizens  of  British  origin,  implicated  in  the 
Fenian  agitation,  Congress  passed  an  Act  in  which  it  was  declared 
that  "the  right  of  expatriatioa  is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all 
people*'  and  that  "any  declaration,  instruction,  opinion,  order,  or 
decision  of  any  officer  of  this  government  which  denies,  restricts,  ini- 
pairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation"  is  ** inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  this  government.''  ^  Akiiost  at  the  same 
time  a  number  of  naturalization  treaties  with  various  states  of  Europe 
were  concluded  and  in  1870  Great  Britain  departed  from  its  time- 
honored  position  by  recognizing  the  right  of  voluntai'y  expatriation 
of  British  subjects. 

Since  1868,  the  courts  *  and  the  Executive  ^  have  with  practical 
uniformity  sustained  the  right  of  an  alien  to  abjure  bis  native  allegiance 
and  by  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  clothe  himself  with 
the  right  of  American  citizenship  and  protection  as  against  all  nations* 
While  the  legislative  declaration  of  tlie  equality  of  native  and  natural- 
ized citizens  abroad  was  confirmed  in  numerous  expressions  of  execu- 
tive opinion,  nevertheless,  as  has  already  been  observed,'  a  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  persons  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
under  a  prospective  liability  to  military  service  which  had  not  yet 


>  Moorc'a  Dig.  III.  §  437. 

'  The  expressions  of  executive  opinion  during  Btinhanan*9  administration  are  set 
forth  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  437,  Sec  especially  Atty.  Gen.  Black 'a  opinion  in  E>nst'B 
case^  July  4^  1859,  9  Op,  356,  See  abo  Moore,  American  diplomacy,  17S^1S2,  For 
the  fjosition  of  the  U,  S,  during  the  Civil  War,  see  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  438. 

"  15  Stat.  L.  223,  R.  S.,  §  1999,  1  Fed.  Stat.  Ann.  788,  The  language  of  R.  S., 
8§  2tXM)  and  2001  {supra,  p.  4G0)  waa  also  included  in  the  Act  of  ISm,  For  the  bistozy 
of  the  Act  of  1868  see  Moore^B  Dig.  Ill,  §  439  and  American  diplomacy,  183-188. 

*  Green  v,  Saks  (1887),  31  Fed.  106.  113;  In  re  Ix>ak  Tm  Sing  (1884),  21  Fed. 
905,  908;  Browne  v.  Dexter  (1884),  60  Cal.  39  (expatriation  of  American  dtixcn); 
In  re  Rodriguez  ( 1897),  81  Fed.  337,  354;  Boyd  v.  Nebraska  f  1892),  143  U.  S,  136, 101. 

*  Extracts  printed  in  2  Wharton,  J  171  and  in  Moore'a  Dig.  Ill,  $  440, 

*  Supra,  p,  639. 
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matured,  and  those  who  emigrated  to  evade  military  duties  which 
had  already  been  fixed  upon  them.  It  was  admitted  that  upo0  re- 
turn to  their  native  countries  the  latter  class  could  not  make  use  of 
their  American  naturalization  t-o  escape  obligations  and  penalties 
incurred  prior  to  their  original  emigration  to  the  United  States.  Even 
in  the  naturalization  treatie^s,  teginning  with  the  epoch-making  Ban- 
croft treaties,  which  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  concluding 
with  various  countries,*  and  in  which  the  right  of  expatriation  under 
certain  conditions  is  recognized,  this  principle  of  continued  liability 
in  the  native  country  for  obligations  incurred  prior  to  emigration 
is  admitted.^ 


§  316.  Diplomatic  Relations  with  Countries  not  Recognizliig  Expa- 
triatiofL  as  Individual  Right, 

In  its  diplomatiG  relations  with  countries  with  which  no  naturaliza- 
tion treaties  have  been  concluded,  the  United  States  has  often  been 
uiiHuccessful  in  securing  recognition  for  its  supposedly  traditional 
doctrine  of  voluntary  expatriation.^  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  every 
independent  state  possesses  exclusive  territorial  sovereignty  and  is 
entitled  to  its  own  views  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  right  of 
expatriation,  and  as  international  law  embodies  no  rules  concerning 
naturalization,  the  efifect  of  naturalization  upon  previous  citizenship 
is  a  matter  governed  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  st^ites  directly  con- 
cerned.* Thus,  however  morally  wrong  may  be  the  Russian  and  Turk- 
ish principle  of  perpetual  allegiance,  the  United  States  has  been  un- 
able to  impress  its  views  as  to  the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation 
upon  the  Russian  and  Turkish  governments  so  as  to  secure  for  natural- 
ized American  citizens  of  Russian  or  Turkish  origin  a  release  from 
their  native  allegiance.  Similarly^  in  countries  like  France,  Servia 
and  others,  where  by  municipal  law  governmental  consent  or  the 
performance  of  railitarj^  duty  is  a  condition  precedent  to  a  change 
of  allegiance,  mere  naturalization  in  the  United  States  is  regarded 
as  without  effect  upon  native  allegiance  when  the  preliminary  condi- 

» Supra,  i  239. 

*  Supra,  p.  549. 
»5upra.  §§237.238. 

*  Taylor,  227;  Halleck,  3nl  ed.»  I,  411;  Oppcnhcim,  I,  359. 
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tioB  remains  unfulfilled.*  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  abs«ence 
of  consent  or  treiity,  naturalization  abroad  has  within  the  limits  of 
the  country  of  origin  no  other  effect  than  the  government  of  that 
country  may  be  willing  to  concede, 

§  317.  Inconsistencies  of  Law  and  Practice  with  Principles  of  Act  of 
1868. 

Attention  may  be  called  to  various  inconsistencies,  in  the  law  and 
practice  of  the  United  States,  with  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  the 
Act  of  1868.  laasniuch  as  expatriation  ha^  been  said  to  include  both 
emigration  and  naturalization^^  it  seems  clear  that  laws  which  restrict 
naturalisation  to  free  white  persons  and  those  of  African  nativity, 
excluding  other  races,  violate  the  declaration  that  expatriation  "is  a 
natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people/*  Again,  the  occasional  execu- 
tive admisdon  that  naturalized  citizens,  natives  of  a  country  which  does 
not  recognize  the  validity  of  their  expatriation,  owe  in  international 
law  a  dual  allegiance  would  signify  a  contradiction  to  the  doctrine 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  1868  that  naturalization  invests  the  individual 
with  a  new  and  single  citizenship  and  absolves  him,  therefore,  from 
the  obligations  of  any  former  allegiance.  So  again,  while  the  courts 
have  found  in  the  Act  of  1868  that  governmental  consent  to  expatria- 
tion, the  absence  of  which,  prior  to  1868,  led  the  courts  generally  to 
deny  the  right  of  expatriation,  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907  would  seem 
to  repudiate  that  unqualified  consent  and  right  by  providing  "that 
no  American  citizen  shall  be  allowed  to  expatriate  himself  when  this 
country  is  at  war."  ^  However  strongly  we  may  uphold  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  governments  under  proper  restrictions  to  permit 
the  expatriation  of  their  nationals*  a  duty  which  most  governments 
now  fulfill,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  both  under  international  and 
municipal  law,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  inalienable  and  in- 
herent right  of  a  citizen  to  expatriate  himself* 

I  Supra,  §  238. 

« Black,  Atty,  Gen.,  in  Erast's  case,  9  Op.  356,  Blimtschli,  5th  ed.,  art.  371  and 
Fiore,  4th  ed.,  art.  654,  to  the  effect  that  the  old  nationality  subsiats  until  a  new  one 
is  acquired.  SuprOf  p.  667.  Other  publicists,  more  in  conformity  with  the  practice 
of  most  states,  dispute  that  expatriation  requires  naturalisation  abroad.  E.  g,^  Bmi^ 
{  GO  and  note,  in  which  he  criticizes  the  views  of  Stoerk. 

•  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  §  2;  34  SUt,  L.  1228. 
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$  318.  Expatriation  of  American  Citizen. 

Turning  now  to  the  special  question  of  present  interest — ^the  right 
of  an  American  citizen  to  expatriate  himself — it  will  be  found,  as  al- 
ready observed,  that  the  courts  prior  to  1868  appear  in  several  cases 
to  have  denied  the  right  in  the  absence  of  an  authorizing  statute  of 
Congress.^    Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  1804,  however,  declared  that 
£t  citizen  who  made  himself  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  thereby 
placed  himself  out  of  the  protection  of  the  United  States.*    Before 
1868,  there  was  no  federal  legislation  concerning  expatriation,  and 
'the  Act  of  that  year,  apart  from  its  high-sounding  preamble,  deals 
only  with  the  protection  of  aliens  by  birth  who  have  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States.    Since  1868,  the  courts  have  generally  held  that 
the  Act  declares  the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  expatriate  himself.' 
But  a  change  of  domicil  has  been  held  essential  to  a  change  of  allegiance,^ 
and  it  has  been  noted  that  with  one  exception,  up  to  1907,  in  the  case 
of  the  marriage  of  an  American  woman  to  an  alien — ^in  which  denation- 
alization is  now  almost  universally  admitted — ^no  change  of  citizenship 
without  change  of  domicil  was  recognized.    The  preamble  of  the  Act 
of  1868  was  held  by  Attorney-General  Williams  in  1873  to  comprehend 
our  own  citizens  as  well  as  aliens,'^  and  the  Executive  had  in  fact  from 
the  banning  recognized  that  an  American  citizen  could  by  appro- 
priate steps  divest  himself  of  his  American  citizenship.    Nor  is  proof 
of  the  acquisition  of  another  nationality  any  longer  required  as  a  con- 
dition of  expatriation. 

1  Supra^  p.  675,  notes  2  and  3. 

'Murray  v.  The  Charming  Betsy  (1804),  2  Cranch,  64,  119  {dictum).  He  had 
reference,  however,  to  commercial  domicil  only. 

*  Jennes  v.  Landes  (1897),  84  Fed.  73;  Browne  v.  Dexter  (1884),  66  Cal.  39;  U.  S. 
V.  Wong  Kim  Ark  (1898),  169  U.  S.  649,  704  (dictum), 

« Talbot  V,  Janson,  3  Dall.  133;  The  Santissima  Trinidad,  7  Wheat.  283,  9  Op.  Atty. 
Gen.  62.  Except  in  the  case  of  women  married  to  aliens,  this  is  practically  a  universal 
rule.  The  question  whether  the  American-bom  wife  of  an  alien  who  remains  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  can  legally  be  deprived  of  her  citizenship,  i.  e., 
expatriated,  as  Congress  has  provided  by  the  Act  of  1907,  will  be  squarely  presented 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  the  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  California  Supreme 
Court  in  McKenzie  v.  Hare,  supra,  p.  602. 

•  14  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  295. 
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§  319.  Methods  of  Expatriation. 

Although  Congress  in  1868  asserted  the  abstract  right  of  expatria- 
tion, it  did  not  until  1907  declare  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States  shatl  be  deemed  to  have  lost  his 
citizenship.*  The  Department  of  State,  therefore,  in  the  absence 
of  any  statutory  definition  of  the  modes  of  expatriation  had  to  deter- 
mine each  case  on  its  particular  merits,  with  results  by  no  means  con- 
sistent. As  will  be  obseinred  hereafter,  prolonged  residence  abroad 
has  often  been  helrl  to  create  a  presumption,  rebuttable  by  appropriate 
evidence,  of  the  renunciation  of  citizenship  and  protection.^ 

The  Act  of  March  2,  1907  prescribes  four  methods  by  which  expatria- 
tion may  be  effected;  (1)  by  naturalization  in  a  foreign  state;  (2)  by 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  state;  (3)  by  marriage  of 
an  American  woman  to  a  foreigner;  and  (4)  by  residence  abroad,  for 
certain  periods  of  time,  on  the  part  of  a  naturalized  citizen.  The 
principal  provisions  of  the  Act  read : 

'*That  any  American  citizen  shall  be  deemcil  to  have  expatriated 
himself  when  he  has  been  naturalized  in  any  foreign  state  in  conformity 
with  its  laws,  or  when  he  has  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  any  foreign 
state  (§  2). 

**That  any  American  woman  who  marries  a  foreigner  shall  take  the 
nationality  of  her  husband  {§  3). 

''When  any  naturalized  citizen  shall  have  resided  for  two  years  in 
the  foreign  state  from  which  he  came,  or  for  five  years  in  any  foreiga 
state,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  he  has  cetised  to  be  an  American  citi- 
zen .  .  .  Such  presumption  may  be  overcome  on  the  presentation  of 
satisfactory  evidence  .  .  ,*'  (§2). 

It  is  expressly  provided  -'that  no  American  citizen  shall  be  allowed 

to  expatriate  himself  when  this  country  is  at  war."  ^    It  has  aJso  been 

held  that  a  corporation  cannot  expatriate  itself.* 

*  President  Grant  urged  Congress  to  define  the  acts  which  shall  work  expatnation. 
For,  Rd.,  1875,  I,  vii;  1874,  x. 

'  Infra,  5  326. 

'  The  public  policy  upon  which  this  provision  is  based  is  set  forth  in  H.  Doc»  326, 
59th  Cong.,  2nd  seas,,  28.  Sec  also  Cockbum,  Nationality,  201-302;  Ualleck.  Inter- 
national  law,  London,  1908, 1,  ch.  XII,  J  30.  Duer  on  Marine  Insurance,  1,  lecture  5, 
§  35.  The  Saniissima  TrinUUid,  7  WTieat.  28:3,  347  {dicium),  A  somewhat  similar 
rule  appears  to  prevail  in  Great  Britain.  R.  v.  Lynch  ( 1903),  1  K.  B.  444;  Foote,  J.  A., 
Foreign  and  domestic  law,  3rd  ed.,  London,  1904,  pp.  4,  7. 

*  North  and  South  Amjerican  CooBtruction  Co.  (U.  S.)  i^.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1803; 
Moore's  Arb.  3319. 
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Full  consideration  has  already  been  given  to  the  citizenship  of  married 
^romen,^  and  in  a  subsequent  section  ^  the  effect  of  prolonged  residence 
Orbroad  upon  citizenship  and  protection,  both  in  the  case  of  native 
SLud  of  naturalized  citizens,  is  to  be  discussed,  together  with  the  methods 
of  overcoming  any  resulting  presumption  of  expatriation.  For  the 
present,  therefore,  attention  will  be  confined  to  the  two  most  direct 
methods,  foreign  naturalization  and  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
state,  by  which  expatriation  may  be  effected. 

Even  before  the  Act  of  1907,  the  political  department  of  the  govern- 
ment uniformly  recognized  foreign  naturalization  as  a  valid  method 
of  expatriation.'  Other  formal  acts  of  renunciation  of  American  citizen- 
ship with  intent  to  become  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  had  also  been 
admitted  as  having  this  effect.*  While  the  forms  of  naturalization 
abroad  may  differ  from  those  known  to  our  law,  if  they  are  voluntarily 
undertaken  by  an  American  citizen  with  knowledge  of  their  legal 
effect  his  denationalization  will  be  recognized.^  Although  requests 
have  frequently  been  made  upon  the  Department  of  State  for  certifi- 
cates admitting  the  renunciation  of  American  allegiance  on  the  part 
of  a  particular  citizen,  these  have  always  been  refused  on  the  ground 
that  expatriation  is  freely  recognized  by  the  United  States,  and  that 
by   the  mere  fact  of  naturalization  in  a  foreign   country  the  in- 

1  Supra,  §  263  6<  M9. 
» Infra,  §  326  et  seq, 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Count  Sponneck,  Apr.  10,  1888,  For.  Rel.,  1888, 
I,  489;  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  White,  Oct.  2,  1894,  For.  Rel,  1894,  557; 
Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  714.  It  was  recognized  by  the  courts  after  1868.  Browne  v.  Dexter 
(1884),  66  Cal.  39;  Newcomb  v.  Newcomb  (1900),  57  S.  W.  2;  and  in  some  cases 
even  before  1868;  Murray  v.  The  Charming  Betsy,  2  Cranch,  119  {dictum). 

*  Williams,  Atty.  Gen.,  in  14  Op.  295,  and  in  14  Op.  164. 

» Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Smith,  Nov.  6,  1898,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  730 
(taking  out  an  allotment  of  land  in  Liberia,  open  to  citizens  only);  Mr.  Seward, 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  August  13,  1879,  For.  Rel.,  1879,  824  (taking  military 
service  in  Mexico,  thus  becoming  a  naturalized  Mexican) ;  Martin  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico, 
July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2467;  Prim  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb. 
2482;  von  Bar,  §  59;  Kircher  v.  Murray,  54  Fed.  617;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Turley,  Apr.  6, 1899,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  735.  In  Martin  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4, 
1868,  Moore's  Aib.  2467  and  in  Greene  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2756  it  was  held 
that  where  military  service  in  Mexico  conferred  Mexican  citizenship,  American  citi- 
zenship was  lost  during  the  time  of  the  service.  It  is  believed  that  American  citizen- 
ship was  confused  by  the  Conmussion  with  diplomatic  protection. 
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dividual  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  lost  his  righta  as  an  Amenoui 
citizen.^ 

The  circular  instruction  of  April  19,  1907  on  expatriation  proiida 
that 

"whenever  it  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer 
tliat  an  American  citizen  has  secured  naturalization  in  a  foreign  i 
in  conformity  with  its  laws,  or  has  taken  an  oath  of  allegianc**  to  a  h 
state,  such  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  should  certify  to  the 
under  his  seal  and  should  transmit  the  certification  to  [the]  Dep 
If  the  citizen  who  has  thus  acquired  foreign  naturalization  was  a  i 
ized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  should  be  stated  in  the 
certification  and  the  certificate  of  American  naturalization  shauldt 
possible,  be  taken  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  with  the  i 
tion/' 

A  second  mmle  of  expatriation  provided  for  by  the  Act  of  1907  is 
by  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  state.  From  previoua 
departmental  rulings  as  to  the  effect  upon  citizenship  of  an  oalh  of 
allegiance  to  a  foreign  country,  it  may  be  said  that  the  oath  which 
operates  as  a  method  of  expatriation  must  involve  the  acquiremeiit 
of  citizenship  in  the  foreign  state  and  renunciation  of  American  ctttsen- 
shlp.^  Thus,  at  different  times  it  has  been  held  that  the  oath  takeo 
as  a  prerequisite  to  obtain  certain  local  pri\'ileges  in  a  foreign  coimtrj'f 
such  as  the  right  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  comitry,^  the  right  to  enter  cer- 
tain lines  of  business,^  or  to  practice  certain  professions,^  or  oilier 
qualified  oath  which  did  not  involve  the  acquirement  of  local  cittieo^ 

*  Mootg'b  Dig,  III,  714-715;  For.  Rd.,  1908,  2^-31. 

'  Mr.  Foreyth,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Emereon,  Jan.  23,  1839,  Moore's  Di^  HI, 
719.    See  also  Lord  Enfield  to  Mr.  Rickmers,  Feb.  i,  1871,  61  St.  Pup,  1001. 

*  Extract  from  Life  and  Writitigs  of  B.  R.  Curtia,  act  forth  in  Moore'*  Dig,  ID, 
72K  In  this  cfi^e,  however^  the  eitucn  did  not  become  domicile  in  the  siMm  dt  ibt 
flag,  Hamburg,  which  fact  had  an  imfX)rtant  bearing  on  the  opinion  rendered. 

*  The  letters  of  domiciliation  issued  in  Cuba  in  the  middle  of  the  kH 
Webster' B  final  or)imon  in  Thrasher's  case,  quoted  in  Moore'a  Dig*  m, 
and  by  J.  Hubley  Ashton,  in  Moore'a  Arb.  2702-2703.    Scc'y  BudiftaAii 
the  oath  of  fidelity  necessary  to  obtain  the  letters  as  a  deprivation  of  * 
protection  during  the  rfisidence  in  Cuba.    Moore'a  Dig.  Ill,  719.    See 
(U.  8.)  V.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore'a  Art.  2567. 

'  To  become  a  Presbyterian  pastor  (Sec'y  Fiah  to  Mr.  Whiting,  Mardi  6, 
a  teacher  in  the  public  schoob  (Act'g  Sec^  Davia  to  Mr.  Banictt,  Au£.  20,  tS&i) 
ID  Canada.    Moore'e  Dig.  Ill,  722. 
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ship  or  the  renunciation  of  American  citizenship  did  not  amount  to 
«ix  act  of  expatriation.  Even  the  oath  of  an  American  citizen  to  serve 
&  foreign  sovereign  faithfully  while  in  his  military  service  may  not 
oonstitute  expatriation,  unless  the  citizen  so  intends,  although  it  may 
X'^esult  in  a  temporary  withdrawal  of  protection  so  long  as  the  foreign 
rciilitary  service  lasts. 

In  several  cases  in  EEawaii  prior  to  its  annexation,  the  taking  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  support  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Hawaii 
sjid  bear  true  allegiance  to  the  King — which  the  Hawaiian  courts 
liad   construed  as  naturalization,  notwithstanding  a  reservation  of 
original  citizenship — ^was  held  by  Secretaries  Gresham,   Olney  and 
Sherman  as  an  effective  loss  of  American  citizenship.^    Mr.  Olney 's 
ruling  leaves  some  doubt  as  to  whether  he  may  not,  in  view  of  the 
reservation  of  native  allegiance,  have  regarded  American  citizenship 
as  merely  temporarily  lost  during  the  period  of  foreign  residence.* 
An  oath  of  allegiance  forced  upon  an  American  citizen  will  be  con- 
sidered equally  as  ineffective  upon  his  status  as  compulsory  naturaliza- 
tion. 

EXPATRIATION — COMPARATIVE  LEGISLATION  ' 

§  320.  Types  of  Legislation. 

It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  make  a  brief  comparative  survey 

'  Cases  in  Hawaii,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  725-729.  See  also  Sec'y  Hay  in  certain 
cases  in  Liberia,  ibid.  730.  Secretaries  Frelinghu3rsen  and  Bayaj^  had  held  that 
the  oath,  involving  no  renunciation  of  but  expressly  reserving  American  citizenship, 
and  being  required  merely  as  a  condition  for  the  exercise  of  local  political  privileges, 
could  not  be  construed  as  an  act  of  expatriation.  For.  Rel.,  1882,  346  and  For.  Rel., 
1888, 1, 833,  also  printed  in  Moore's  Dig.  IH,  723-725.  The  oath  at  best  was  anoma- 
lous in  form  and  intent. 

« Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Willis,  November  13, 1895,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  II, 
867. 

*  In  the  following  works  on  nationality  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  various  countries  concerning  expatriation  are  printed.  Lehr,  £.,  La  national- 
it^  dans  les  prindpaux  6tats  du  globe,  Paris,  1909;  Sieber,  J.,  Das  Staatsbtlrgerrecht 
im  intemationalen  Verkehr,  Bern,  1907,  v.  2;  Bisocchi,  Carlo,  Acquisto  e  perdita 
della  narionaliUL,  Milano,  1907,  ch.  23  (the  author  in  some  cases  has  failed  to  use 
the  most  recent  statutes);  Cogordan,  George,  La  nationality,  Paris,  1890,  2nd  ed., 
pp.  455  et  aeq.  (antiquated  for  many  countries);  Zeballos,  £.  S.,  La  nationality  au 
point  de  vue  de  la  legislation  compart  et  du  droit  priv6  humain.  Trad.  par.  A.  Bosq., 
Paris,  1914,  2  V.    See  also  Pari.  Pap.,  Great  Britain,  v.  89,  Ckl.  7027,  1893-1894; 
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of  the  provisions  of  municipal  law  relating  to  expatriation  in  the  van* 
ous  countries  of  the  world.  Reference  has  already  been  made  *  to 
the  Report  of  the  Citizenship  Board,  in  which  the  attitudes  of  foreign 
govemment>s  on  the  right  of  expatriation  were  found  to  conform  to 
one  of  six  types,  namely:  (1)  the  right  of  voluntary  expatriation  is 
absolutely  deniedj  e.  g.y  Russia  and  Turkey;  (2)  expatriation  is  ad- 
mitted, and  citizenship  ceases  upon  naturalization  abroad,  the  rule 
in  most  countries;  (3)  expatriation  is  admitted,  provided  there  exists 
no  unperformed  military  ser\ice,  e.  g.,  France;  ^  (4)  expatriation 
is  admitted^  provided  citizenship  was  renounced  in  the  country  of 
origin  and  in  accordance  with  its  forms  of  law,  e.  g.j  Switzerland;  (5)  ex- 
patriation is  admitted,  and  foreign  naturalization  recognized,  but 
the  rights  of  citizenship  revert  upon  return  to  the  native  country, 
e.  g,y  Venezuela;  (6)  expatriation  is  assumed  from  various  act^,  long- 
continued  residence  abroad,  unauthorized  performance  of  military 
service  on  behalf  of  a  foreign  government,  the  unauthorized  ac- 
ceptance of  public  office  abroad,  and  other  acts  to  be  mentioned 
presently. 

Report  of  Citizenship  Board,  H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.»  2nd  seas.,  Appendix  HI, 
Diplomatic  papers  dt?aling  with  the  law  of  particular  foreign  countries  concemingc 
ejcpatriation  are  printe<i  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §§  441^1i5.  Since  the  publication  of 
these  works  the  following  important  countries  have  enacted  new  legislation  concern- 
ing nationality.  Belgitim,  law  of  June  8,  1909,  SuppL  to  4  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1910),  417- 
420;  Glesner,  F.,  Commentaire  de  la  loi»  Namur,  1913;  Italy,  law  of  June  13,  1913, 
text,  Pari  Pap.  Cd.  (ViStj,  Misc.  No.  1  (1913),  9  R,  D,  L  Priv6,  944  ei  scq,,  Clunet. 
(1913),  1309;  comment,  ibid.  1346-1347;  Germany,  law  of  JuJy  22,  1913,  Suppl.  to 
8  A.  J.  I.  U  (1914),  217-227;  Article  by  Richard  \\\  Flourno.v,  Jr,  in  S  A,  J.  L  L. 
(1914),  477-486;  Meyer,  Th.^  Reichs*  u.  Staatsangehtirigkeit^esetz  vom,  22  juli, 

1913,  Berlin^  1913;  and  extensive  comrnentanes  by  Cahn  and  Keller  (1914),  cited 
mipTUf  p.  591;  I^iband  in  17  Deutsche  JurisUm-Zeitung,  March  15,  1912,  col.  366; 
IS  Nonvelle  Rev,  prat,  de  droit  int.  priv6  (1912),  97.    Great  Britain,  law  of  Aug.  7, 

1914,  4  <fe  5  Geo.  5,  ch.  17,  to  a  great  ejct^nt  a  recodification  of  earlier  acta,  but  in- 
tended to  unify  tiattindi nation  and  British  nationahty  throyghout  the  Empire; 
E,  B.  Sargent  in  No.  3  (July,  1914),  Joum.  of  the  Si:ic,  of  Comp.  Leg.  337-336,  Vene^ 
jEuela,  law  of  May  24,  1913^  Gaceta  oficial,  May  26,  1913,  Jahrbuch  d.  Vulkerrechts, 
II,  part  1,  337.  The  Haitian  law  of  August  16,  1907,  101  St.  Pap.  365  makes  prao 
tically  no  change  in  umtters  of  expatriation,  in  the  previous  law.  The  French  govern- 
ment on  Nov.  22,  1913  introduced  a  biU  t*>  amend  the  law  of  nationality.  9  R.  D.  L 
Privd,  1001.    The  effect  of  treaties  must  always  be  taken  into  ooDsideratioD, 

^  Sujrra,  p.  674. 

» Mr.  Vignaud  to  Mr.  Sherman,  Aug,  2,  1897,  For.  Rel.,  1897,  141-144. 
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§  321.  Modes  of  Expatriation. 

Among  the  modes  of  expatriation,  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country 
is  the  one  most  universally  recognized.    In  some  countries,  such  as 
A^ustria-Hungary,  Germany  and  Montenegro,  the  recognition  is  con- 
ditioned upon  obtaining  a  certificate  of  manumission  obtainable  upon 
oomplying  with  certain  statutory  requirements;  in  others,  such  as 
Hussia,^  Turkey,  Persia  and  Servia,  upon  written  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment, not  obtainable  on  compliance  with  statutory  conditions, 
l>ut  subject  to  arbitrary  refusal;  in  others,  such  as  the  United  States,* 
Germany,'  Nicaragua  and  Salvador,  upon  emigration  from  the  country, 
although  this  may  often  be  required  even  when  not  expressly  so  pro- 
vided; in  others,  such  as  Switzerland,  upon  express  renunciation  in 
the  state  of  origin  of  original  nationality;  and  in  others,  such  as  Japan, 
France,  and  Gtermany,*  upon  the  preliminary  performance  of  mili- 
tary service.     In  the  Argentine,  naturalization  abroad  results  only 
in  the  loss  of  political  rights,  not  citizenship,  and  in  Germany,  under 
certain  circumstances,  German  nationality  may  be  reserved  at  the 
time  of  naturalization  abroad.^ 

A  second  mode  of  expatriation  applies  particularly  to  women,  and 
results  from  marriage  to  an  alien.  This  is  almost  a  universal  rule, 
but  in  some  countries,  such  as  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Honduras, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  and  Venezuela,  it  is  conditioned  upon 
her  acquiring  the  husband's  nationality  according  to  his  national  law; 
in  others,  such  as  Ecuador  and  Guatemala,  upon  her  leaving  the  na- 
tional territory.  In  Brazil  and  in  some  other  countries  of  Latin-America, 
as  well  as  in  Spain,  it  seems  that  marriage  to  an  alien  does  not  dena- 
tionalize a  native  woman.'  In  many  of  the  Latin-American  countries 
^See  the  leceDt  rules  of  Russian  law,  reported  from  St.  Petersburg,  June  20, 
1914. 
'  'Except  in  the  case  of  married  women.    Supra,  §  266. 

*  The  person  must  emigrate  one  year  after  obtaining  the  certificate  of  expatrisr 
iion,  otherwise  it  is  ineffective.    Section  24  of  law  of  1913. 

*  The  certificate  of  manumission  or  expatriation  being  refused.  Section  22  of  the 
law  of  1913. 

*  Section  25  of  the  law  of  1913.  This  provision  was  intended  to  cover  cases  where 
the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  abroad,  e.  g.^  the  ownership  of  real  estate,  depends 
upon  ^e  acquirement  of  citizenship. 

*  Octavio  Rodriguez  in  6  Rev.  de  Tlnst.  de  Dr.  Comp.  (1913),  307,  cited  supra, 
p.  594,  note  1;  Alvarez,  op.  cU,y  313. 
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and  ill  several  others,  including  the  United  States/  after  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  woman's  nationality  of 
origin  is  resumed  upon  continued  residence  in  or  return  to  the  national 
territory.  It  may  be  noted  that  under  certain  circumstances,  in  Japan  ' 
and  in  Brazil,^  the  alien  marrying  a  native  woman  takes  her  nation* 
ality. 

Absence  from  the  country  for  a  long-continued  period  without  the 
manifestation  of  an  intent  to  return  involves  expatriation  in  several 
countries,  such  as  Austria-Hungary,  Bolivia,  Bulgaria/  Denmark, 
Finland,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Netherlands  and  Sweden.  France 
up  to  1889  recognized  this  mode  of  expatriation,  and  Belgium  and  Ger- 
many have  only  recently  abolished  it,*  In  Spain,  it  is  conditioned 
upon  obtaining  foreign  naturalization,^  The  intent  not  to  return 
is  presumed  from  various  acts:  In  Hungary',  Netherlands  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  ten  years'  residence  abroad  either  unauthorized 
or  in  the  absence  of  consular  matriculation  appears  to  establish  the 
conclusiveness  of  the  presumption.  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  it  re- 
quires in  addition  the  failure  to  respond  to  a  call  to  arms,  although 
it  may  be  said  that  many  European  countries  provide  for  this  mode 
of  expatriation  even  in  the  absence  of  prolonged  residence  abroad. 
Many  publicists  are  opposed  to  this  mode  of  expatriation  in  theory, 
although  they  regard  the  loss  of  diplomatic  protection  as  proper. 
Under  the^  law  of  several  countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  Cuba^ 
Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  naturalized  citizens  give  rise  to  a  presumi>- 
tion  of  expatriation  by  a  return  to  their  native  countries  for  certain 
periods. 


*  The  oonditions  and  limitationa  have  been  noted,  mipra,  §f  265, 267,  j 

*  The  conditioD  being  that  she  be  the  owner  of  a  house. 

*  Unless  he  niamfesta  an  intention  to  rebaio  bin  uatiot&ality. 

*  Youtchefl,  N.  Y.,  La  Bulgarie  et  r^traDger,  PadB,  1B82,  If  he  does  not  l^ed 
the  jii«  avocandi. 

*  In  Germany,  it  baa  been  replaced  by  the  proviaion  that  a  Doa-resident  QcrmAii 
liable  to  military  service  loeea  his  citizenship  at  th<i  end  of  his  thirty-firflt  year»  if 
he  hae  not  obtained  a  deciaionj  or  postponement  thereof,  concerning  hia  liability  to 
Berve.  Section  26  of  the  law  of  1913.  On  the  former  rule  still  prevailing  in  several 
ooun  tries,  see  Grabowaky  in  12  Verwaltungsarchiv  (1904),  304-259. 

*  Several  publlcistB,  notably  Stoerk,  Bluntdchli  and  Fiore  con^der  this  the  oorrect 
rule,    Supmt  p*  678. 
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Entrance  into  the  military  service  of  a  foreign  government,  or  even 
m  some  countries,  the  acceptance  of  political  office,  without  the  pre- 
liminary authorization  of  the  government,  effects  expatriation  in  a 
majority  of  the  countries  of  Latin-America,  and  in  Bulgaria,  France, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Roumania  and  Spain.  In  Europe,  the  penalty  is 
not  often  enforced.  In  some  countries,  such  as  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany^  and  Italy,'  expatriation  merely  results  from  a  failure  to 
retire  from  the  foreign  service  on  demand  within  a  fixed  time.  The 
unauthorized  acceptance  of  pensions,  decorations  or  titles  from  for- 
eign governments  effects  expatriation  in  the  majority  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  and  in  Portugal. 

In  several  countries,  particularly  in  some  of  the  Latin-American 
states,'  loss  of  citizenship  is  predicated  upon  conviction  for  crime  and 
sentence  to  an  infamous  penalty,  or  upon  fraudulent  bankruptcy, 
or  upon  abandoimient  of  the  country  in  time  of  danger.^  This  confuses 
expatriation  with  the  loss  of  civic  rights.  In  many  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  the  loss  of  civic  rights  follows 
conviction  for  certain  felonies. 

Miscellaneous  provisions  may  be  found  in  a  number  of  states,  e.  g., 
expatriation  is  effected  in  France  and  Peru,  by  the  possession  of  slaves; 
in  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  by  services  rendered  to  the 
enemies  of  the  state,  and  in  other  states,  by  other  means. 

§  322.  Effect  of  Husband's  and  Father's  Expatriation  upon  Wife  and 
Children. 
The  effect  of  the  expatriation  of  a  husband  and  father  upon  the 
members  of  his  family  differs  in  the  various  countries.    His  expatria- 
tion extends  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Germany,'^  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Montenegro,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Spain,  but  sometimes  only 
upon  condition  that  they  leave  the  country,  as  in  Hungary,  Italy  and 

^Lawof  1913,  §28. 

>  Uw  of  June  13,  1912,  art.  8,  $  3,  39  Chmet  (1912),  1311. 
*  E.  g,,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Paraguay,  Peru  and 
Uruguay. 

« Haiti,  Law  of  August  16, 1907,  art.  17, 101  St.  Pap.  365. 
'  K  named  in  the  certificate  of  expatriation  or  manumiiwkwu    Section  23  of  the 
IcMof  1913. 
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Nicaragua,  or  that,  by  his  naturalization  abroad,  they  acquire  his 
nationality,  as  in  Switzerland.  In  some  countries,  as,  e.  g.,  in  Bulgaria, 
Brazil  and  Greece,  expatriation  has  no  effect  upon  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren; in  others,  their  special  request  for  its  extension  to  them  is  nec- 
essary, €.  g.f  in  France  (the  wife),  Persia  and  Portugal  (the  children, 
after  reaching  majority);  or  the  wife  may,  by  express  declaration, 
retain  her  former  nationality,  as  in  Great  Britain;  or  it  extends  to  the 
wife  but  not  to  the  minor  children,  as  in  Russia,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  in  the  United  States.  In  some  countries,  e.  g.,  iJi  Austria, 
Finland,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Costa  Rica,  the  iUegitimate  child 
of  a  national  mother  and  an  alien  father,  acquires,  through  the  sub- 
sequent marriage  of  his  parents  by  reason  of  which  he  is  legitimated, 
the  nationality  of  his  father. 


§  323.  Repatriation. 

There  is  a  certain  variation  from  country  to  country  in  the  rules 
concerning  repatriation.  In  some  states,  such  as  Austria-Hungary, 
Finland,  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  the  United  States  and  a  few 
Latin-.\nierican  countries,  the  expatriated  citizen  must  go  through 
the  process  of  naturalization  like  any  other  alien.  In  Brazil,  Venezuela 
and  other  countries  of  Latin-America,  the  citizen  naturalized  abroad 
who  resumes  his  residence  in  bis  native  country  for  two  years  is  deemed 
to  have  become  repatriated.^  An  exception  is  also  made  in  practically 
all  countries  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  who  after  the  dis- 
solution of  her  marriage  to  an  alien,  wishes  to  reacquire  her  original 
nationality;  continued  residence  in  or  return  to  the  country,  or 
consular  registration  usually  suffices  to  effect  repatriation.  In  coun- 
tries where  nationality  is  lost  by  the  unauthorized  entrance  into 
foreign  military  service  or  the  acceptance  of  public  office  abroad, 
or  prolonged  absence  for  a  certain  period  or  without  the  manifesta- 
tion of  an  intent  to  return,  the  requirements  for  repatriation  are 
made  much  easier  than  in  the  case  of  the  naturaUzation  of  the  ordi- 
nary alien. 

*  Venezuelan  Uw  of  May  24,  1913,  S  7.  Convention  signed  at  Rio  Janeiro  by 
various  American  states,  August  13, 1906,  ratified  by  the  U.  S.,  Jan.  13,  1908,  Treaty 
fleries,  575*    Supra,  p.  554. 
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IMPLIED  RENUNCIATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

§  324.  True  Meaning  of  the  Phrase. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  did  not,  until  1907,  define  the  acts  which 
oould  be  construed  as  involving  the  expatriation  of  an  American  citi- 
zen, the  Department  of  State  in  passing  upon  the  validity  of  claims 
tx)  American  citizenship  was  compelled  to  determine  in  its  discretion 
^what  acts  were  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  expatriation.    Strictly 
speaking,  it  is  beyond  the  competence  of  the  executive,  without  legis- 
lative authorization,  to  declare  a  citizen  to  be  expatriated,  although 
the  extension  or  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  protection  is  within  execu- 
tive discretion.    When  the  citizenship  of  a  native  citizen,  therefore, 
is  declared  to  have  been  impliedly  renounced,  the  right  to  diplomatic 
protection  is  generally  meant;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  acts 
to  be  mentioned  presently  have  been  construed  as  evidences  of  expa- 
triation, it  has  been  deemed  not  improper  to  consider  them  under 
the  head  of  implied  renunciation  of  citizenship. 

§  326.  Acts  from  which  Renunciation  of  Citizenship  may  be  Implied. 

Besides  formal  naturalization  abroad,  which  was  always  admitted 
by  the  political  department  of  the  government  to  have  the  effect  of 
expatriation,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  residence  abroad,  the 
assumption  of  the  obligations  of  a  subject  of  a  foreign  state,  or  the 
manifestation  of  an  intent  not  to  return  to  the  United  States  have 
at  different  times  been  held  equivalent  to  expatriation,^  although 
it  may  be  said  that  frequently  the  term  expatriation  was  employed 
merely  in  the  sense  of  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  diplomatic  protection. 

In  certain  countries,  e.  g.,  Norway,  failure  to  register  in  a  consulate 
abroad  within  one  year  after  leaving  the  country  operates  as  an  im- 
plied renunciation  of  citizenship.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  Act  of  1907,  by  the  failure  of  the  non-resident 
widows  of  American  citizens  of  native  widows  of  aliens  to  register 
their  intention  to  retain  or  resume  American  citizenship,  and  in  cases 
of  certain  minors,  the  failure  to  register  implies  an  election  of  alienage.' 

'Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §466,  and  particularly  the  opimons  of  Attorneys-General 
Black  and  Williams,  there  quoted. 
*  Supra,  §  271. 
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(a)    effect  of  PBOLONQED  RESIDENCB  ABROAD 

§  326.  General  Principles. 

The  individual  act  which  most  often  required  ejcecutive  construo* 
tion  in  deciding  whether  citizenship  or  protection  had  been  impliedly 
renounced  was  prolonged  residence  abroad.  By  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1907  and  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  be  considered 
presently,  numerous  presumptions  and  criteria  have  been  established, 
both  in  the  case  of  native  and  of  naturalized  citizens,  by  reason  of 
which  the  determination  of  the  effect  of  protracted  residence  abroad 
upon  citizenship  and  protection  has  been  greatly  simplified. 

In  many  state  papers  it  is  declared  that  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent domicil  abroad  is  to  be  construed  as  an  act  of  voluntary  ex- 
patriation. Aside  from  the  expatriation  of  an  American  woman  by 
her  marriage  to  an  alien,  the  statutes  of  the  United  States,  however, 
provide  for  only  three  modes  of  expatriation — (1)  naturalization  in 
or  (2)  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  state,  and  (3)  a 
presumption  of  expatriation  on  the  part  of  a  naturalized  citizen  when 
he  resides  two  years  in  his  native  land  or  five  years  in  any  other  country.* 
The  executive  declarations  in  the  case  of  native  citizens,  therefore, 
to  the  effect  that  long-continued  residence  abroad  without  an  intent 
to  return  to  the  United  States  is  equivalent  to  expatriation  must  be 
understood  merely  as  withdrawing  from  the  person  so  situated  one 
of  the  most  important  privileges  and  incidents  of  citizenship — the 
diplomatic  protection  of  the  United  States. 

The  anomalous  situation  which  ensues  when  persons  migrate  to 
a  foreign  country  to  reside  there  indefinitely,  availing  themselves 
of  its  resources  yet  failing  to  acquire  its  nationality  has  been  often 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  government  and  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Neither  our  municipal  laws  nor  international  agreements 
have  as  yet  furnished  a  satisfactory  solution  for  the  difficult  questions 
to  which  this  situation  has  given  rise,  Latin- American  publicists 
have  with  some  justice  complained  of  that  lai^  class  of  foreigners 
who  reside  permanently  in  Latin-America,  thereby  avoiding  all  the 


^  Act  of  Mmrcb  2,  1907^  S  2.    To  the  effect  that  Dothiiig  leee  than  escpatriatioo 
can  work  a  lews  of  citizenship,  eee  9  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  356. 
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duties  of  citizenship  to  their  natiooal  state  and  relying  upon  their 
alienage  to  escape  eivic  burdens  in  the  state  of  residence.  These  per- 
sons ofteo  marry  abroad,  engage  in  business,  and  identify  themselves 
almost  completely  with  the  people  among  whom  they  reside;  yet  in 
time  of  war  or  revolution  or  trouble,  they  assert  their  alienage,  escape 
military  service,  war  contributions  and  other  civic  obiigationsj  and  for 
injuries  they  may  sustain  claimindemni ties  through  diplomaticchannels,^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  several  countries  of  Europe  con* 
Bider  departure  from  the  country  without  an  intent  to  return  or  for 
ten  years  as  an  act  of  expatriation,^  A  somewhat  anomalous  situation 
therefore  confronts  the  nationals  of  such  countries  who,  coming  to 
the  United  States,  declare  their  intention  of  becoming  citizens.  Hav- 
ing presumably  done  all  in  their  power  to  sever  the  tie  which  bound 
them  to  their  own  country,  they  are  nevertheless  not  yet  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Cockburn  emphatically  considers  that  such  per- 
sons during  the  probationary  period  have  no  claim  to  the  protection 
of  their  original  nationality.*  The  United  States  in  this  respect  has 
apparently  shared  the  views  of  those  publicists  who  apply  to  nation- 
ality the  principles  of  the  law  of  domicil  by  holding  that  the  old 
nationality  is  not  put  off  until  the  new  one  is  acquired.  Nevertheless, 
as  has  been  noted,  the  Act  of  1907  *  provided  for  the  extension  of  a 
limited  right  of  protection  to  persons  who  have  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States;^ 

While  it  is  universally  admitted  that  a  citizen  residing  abroad  owes 
what  is  inaccurately  designated  as  a  local  or  temporary  allegiance 
to  the  state  of  residence,*  it  is  also  evident  that  a  clear  distinction 
is  and  should  be  made  between  citizens  temporarily  and  citizens  per- 
manently resident  abroad^ 


^  See,  e.  g.,  Lisboa,  Lea  fonctioBs  diplomatiques,  p.  190. 
^  Supra,  p.  689. 

*  Ccwkbura,  Nationality,  202-2CJ3.    See  also  Mr.  Aah ton's  aTgumeat  on  citiaen- 
ship  and  domicil,  before  U.  S.-Mexican  commission  of  ISBS.    Moore's  Arb.  270L 

*  Section  1.    Supra,  p.  50L 

*  Dept.  of  State  nil^  governing  the  granting  and  iffiuiag  of  paaaporta  to  such 
pereona,  November  14>  1913. 

'  Supra,  p.  94, 

'  Philhmore,  II,  6.   Suprot  p.  91,    TUnstall'a  caae,  in  which  Mr.  Bayard  applied 
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For  purposes  of  discussion,  the  effect  of  long-continued  residence 
abroad  upon  the  right  to  diplomatic  protection  in  the  case  of  native 
citizens  and  of  naturalised  citizens  will  be  considered  separately.  The 
general  effect  of  permanent  domicil  upon  the  alien's  legal  position  in 
the  state  of  residence  has  already  been  discussed.^ 

It  may  be  here  said  that  the  Department  of  State  and  international 
commissions  have  taken  the  view  that  it  is  for  the  protecting  stato 
to  determine  the  effect  of  long  residence  abroad  upon  the  right  of  dip- 
lomatic protection.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  by  the  local 
law  of  the  state  of  residence  the  alien  is  considered  to  have  acquired 
citizenship  in  that  state  or  abandoned  his  former  allegiance,  such 
determination  is  not  binding  upon  his  national  state  nor  will  it  serve 
to  deprive  that  state  of  its  right  to  protect  him.  Such  a  result  de- 
pends upon  the  will  of  his  home  state.* 

§  327-  The  Case  of  Native  Citizeas, 

The  Department  of  Staters  construction  of  the  effect  on  expatria- 
tion of  the  protracted  residence  abroad  of  a  native  citizen  has  not 
always  been  consistent.  Secretary  of  State  Evarts  held  that  continued 
residence  abroad  does  not  amomit  to  expatriation,  unless  the  citizen 


the  rule  of  permanent  reaidence  to  deny  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  protect  a  British 
subject  permanently  resiili*nt  in  the  Unit-cd  States.  For.  ReL^  1885,  459.  .\t  leaat, 
so  far  iifl  the  use  of  the  local  judicial  remedica  was  concerned,  Mr.  Bayard  considered 
him  a&  identical  with  a  citizen.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen.  Hoyt  in  For,  ReL»  1898,  108;  8ec*y 
Seward  in  caae  of  Panama  Riot  claims,  Naturalization  Rep>ort,  Appendix  64,  Web- 
ster's earlier  view  in  Thraaher^s  case  to  the  eiTect  that  domiciliation  in  Cuba  de- 
prived Thrasher  of  his  American  citizenship  and  right  to  protection  (S.  Ex,  Doc,  10, 
32nd  Ccmg.,  let  sees,)  was,  on  fuller  information,  subsequently  changed.  Moore's 
Dig.  Ill,  719-721,  §S  488-489. 

» Supra,  $  40. 

*  Lynn  (U.  S.)  i;,  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb,  2569.  2570.  See  also  as  to 
effect  of  purchasing  real  estate  in  Mexico,  cases  in  Moore's  Arb.  2468-2482.  This 
conclusion  is  only  partially  shar<>d  by  Mr,  Aahton  in  his  able  argument  on  citizenship 
and  domicil  before  the  U.  iS.- Mexican  commission  of  1868.  If  the  local  state  confers 
citizenship  by  reason  of  domicil,  the  alien  would,  said  Mr.  Ashton,  forfeit  bis  original 
citizeneihip  and  right  to  national  protection,  Moore's  Arb.  2696,  2700,  Whatever 
may  be  the  merits  of  this  view,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  the  unreserved  support 
of  the  United  Statea.  Mr.  Ashton'e  point  was  not  directly  involved  in  the  question 
then  under  discussion. 
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perfonns  acts  inconsistent  with  his  American  nationality  and  consist- 
ent only  with  the  formal  acquirement  of  another  nationality.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  many  secretaries  of  State  construed  the  eflfect 
of  residence  abroad  without  an  intent  to  return  to  the  United  States 
£ii«  a  severance  of  that  mutual  relation  of  protection  and  allegiance 
"v^rhich  lies  at  the  foundation  of  citizenship,  and  withdrew  American 
X^rotection  from  citizens  so  situated.^     Secretary  Marcy  considered 
such  permanent  residence  abroad  as  an  abandonment  of  citizenship  ^ 
SLnd  contended  that  the  rule  that  trade  domicil  in  time  of  war  con- 
fers national  character  should  be  extended  in  time  of  peace  so  as  to 
include  citizens  domiciled  abroad.^     Secretary  Fish  in  a  report  of 
August  25,  1873,  expressed  an  opinion  which  was  adopted  by  Secre- 
tary Hay  and  Secretary  Root  as  a  correct  rule:  ^ 

"When  a  person  who  has  attained  his  majority  removes  to  another 
country  and  settles  himself  there,  he  is  stamped  with  the  national  char- 
acter of  his  new  domicil;  and  this  is  so,  notwithstanding  he  may  en- 
tertain a  floating  intention  of  returning  to  his  original  residence  or  citi- 
zenship at  some  futiu*e  period,  and  the  presumption  of  law  with  respect 
to  residence  in  a  foreign  country,  especially  if  it  be  protracted,  is  that 
the  party  is  there  animo  manendi,  and  it  lies  upon  him  to  explain  it."  • 

These  rigorous  views  have  not  prevailed.  The  rule  more  recently 
applied  is  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  native  citizen  (t.  e.,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  by  birth)  resides  abroad,  no  matter  for  how  long 
a  time,  is  not  suflScient  of  itself  to  deprive  him  of  the  diplomatic  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.  The  important  fact  to  determine  in 
each  case  is  whether  the  citizen  has  manifested  an  intention  not  to 
return  to  the  United  States  and  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Upon 
evidence  of  this  fact,  the  right  of  protection  is  withdrawn. 

» Mr.  Evarte,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Fiah,  Oct.  19,  1880  (Rau's  case),  For.  Rel., 
1880,960. 

*  Extracts  from  instructions  of  Secretaries  Calhoun,  Webster,  Marcy,  Seward, 
Fish,  and  others,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  758  et  seq.  It  is  admitted  by  publicists  that 
whatever  its  relation  to  citizenship,  permanent  domicil  abroad  seriously  affects 
the  right  to  diplomatic  protection.    Phillimore,  II,  6;  Hall,  277. 

» Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Kinney,  F^.  4,  1855,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  759.  See  also  Mr. 
Calhoun  to  Mr.  Fairchild,  Dec.  9,  1844,  ibid.  758. 

*  Mr.  Marcy  to  Mr.  Clay,  May  24,  1855,  ibid,  760. 

» Circular  of  March  27,  1899  (Hay);  Circular  of  April  19,  1907  (Root). 
•Sec'y  Fish  to  the  President,  Aug.  25,  1873,  For.  Rel.,  1873,  II,  1186. 
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Interest  lies  then  in  establishing  what  is  the  manifestation  of  aa 
intent  not  to  return  to  the  United  Stak*s  and  perform  the  duties  ol 
citizenship.  Long  continued  residence  and  the  absence  of  any  indica- 
tion of  intention  to  return/  or  in  addition,  engaging  in  busipcas  abroad, 
marrying  there,  and  identification  with  the  country  of 
or  the  purchase  and  cultivation  of  land  abroad  *  raise  a  presumj 
that  a  citizen  has  practicall}^  abandoned  his  allegiance  to  his 
country  and  with  it  the  right  to  claim  protvcction  from  the  go' 
from  which  he  has  alienated  himself  and  withheld  his  support.* 

Besides  prolonged  residence  abroad,  the  failure  to  ootitribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government  by  the  payment  of  taxes  was  in  Secre* 
tary  Fish's  administration  made  an  important  criterion  in  detenmmng 
whether  a  citizen  had  abandoned  his  right  to  American  proteeHoQ-^ 
But  this  test,  like  the  property  test,  is  not  and  has  never  been  a  good 
one.  Under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Department  of  State,  evidence 
of  the  pa>^ne^t  of  the  income  tax  nnder  the  Act  of  October  3,  WIS, 
Will  not  alone  overcome  a  presumption  of  expatriation  whieh  may 
have  arisen,  although  it  will  lie  considered  in  connection  with  other 
evidence  in  determining  the  question  of  intent  to  return  to  this  coi 
or  the  right  to  the  continued  protection  of  the  Unitcni  States.* 

The  fact  that  the  American  owner  of  a  roistered 
abroad  has  been  held  to  suspend  the  benefit  of  American 
during  such  foreign  residence/    The  same  suspension  of  the  pri* 

1  Hepburn's  caeej  residence  of  35  years  in  Haiti;  Allen^a  case,  resideiieo  ot  50 1 
in  Haiti;  Hobinaon'a  case,  residence  of  38  years  in  Mexico;  Hulinfoa  of  See^  ol  i 
Fidi,  Moore's  Dir.  IH,  761-7b2;  Robinaon,  however,  appeared  before  ii 
ooQimiafions  as  an  AincncaD  citizen,  Moore's  AH>.  3038,  3410;  33  ymnt 
m  SooUaad,  Sec'y  Olney  to  Mr.  Bendit,  Moore's  Dig.  Hit  766. 

*  MofTis'  ease,  Mr.  Qresham  to  Mr.  Smith,  Sept.  1,  1893,  Moore*B  Di^-  III,  765; 
Webster,  P.,  Citiienahip,  169,  303;  Sec'y  Bayard  to  Min.  to  Switserlamt,  OdL  1% 
1887,  For.  Rd.,  1887,  1073. 

*SeeV  Fish  to  Mr.  Williamdon,  March  16,  1875,  Moore's  Dig.  HI,  765;  0Qri*i 
case,  Sec'y  Fiah  to  Mr.  Hackett,  June  12,  1873,  ibid.  774.  (It  was  UUv  sboim  ll»t 
Mr  Burt's  absence  was  due  to  reasons  of  health.)    The  VenuHf  8  Crani*h,  QS^  St. 

*  Mr.  Bayard  to  Sec'y  of  State  GrMham,  For.  Rel,  1893,  327-328;  Sec>  irfi 
Bay  to  Mr.  Porter,  Jan.  17,  1902,  For.  Rel.,  1902,  407-40S;  Aniefkaii  rMajfiist. 

*  Quotations  from  Sec'y  Fbh's  instructionB  in  Webster,  P*,  op,  c4L,  IQ^lOQb 
•Circular  March  18,  1914  and  infra,  p.  706. 
»  \^lrt.  Atty.  Gen.  (1821),  in  1  Dp.  Atty.  Gen.  523. 
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of  American  registry  has  been  held  to  follow  the  employment  of  an 
Ajnerican  vessel  in  foreign  coastwise  trade.  Where  the  owner  of  such 
SL  vessel  was  domiciled  in  a  country  which  by  special  license  extended 
tlie  privileges  of  its  coastwise  trade  to  the  vessel,  Secretary  of  State 
Seward  held  that  the  protection  of  the  United  States  during  such 
^niplo3anent  was  waived.^ 

^  328.  Practice  under  the  Amended  Rules  of  1907  and  the  Circular 
Instruction  of  July  26|  1910. 
The  recent  statute  of  1907  and  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  State 
issued  thereunder,  particularly  regarding  the  registration  of  American 
citizens  resident  abroad,^  have  vastly  increased  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  the  Department  has  been  required  to  pass  upon  the  effect 
of  residence  abroad  upon  the  right  to  protection.  The  same  general 
principles  govern  applications  for  registration  and  for  passports.  In 
the  circular  governing  registration  it  is  provided  that  the  certificate 
of  registration  shall  not  be  issued  unless  '4t  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
residence  abroad  has  not  assumed  a  permanent  character."  In  para- 
graph 4  of  the  rules  governing  the  granting  and  issuing  of  passports,' 
it  is  still  provided  that  the  applicant  must  not  only  state  that  he  in- 
tends to  return  to  this  country,  but  within  what  length  of  time,  al- 
though this  latter  requirement  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  . 
rigidly  enforced.  How  long  the  applicant  could  remain  abroad  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  receive  a  passport  depended,  until  very  recently, 
upon  his  intention  of  returning,  which  was  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  his  business  and  social  relations.  But  if  his  absence  was 
to  be  permanent,  he  forfeited  his  right  to  receive  a  passport.* 

>  Mr.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Sullivan,  July  16,  1867,  Dipl.  Cor.,  1868, 
II,  1016,  Dec.  4,  1867,  Moore's  Dig.  II,  1072.  Yet  when  this  case  subsequently 
went  to  arbitration  (the  Monlijo,  (U.  S.)  v.  Colombia,  Aug.  17,  1874,  Moore's  Arb. 
1421)  the  Umpire  held  that  the  claimants  were  not  domiciled  in  Colombia,  and  added 
(as  dictum)  that  even  if  so  domiciled,  the  "  United  States  would  still  have  the  right, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  extend  to  them  its  protection.'' 

*  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  §§  3,  4,  6,  7;  Consular  Regulations,  §  172,  as  amended. 
Circular  Instruction,  Expatriation,  April  19,  1907,  For.  Rel,  1907,  3. 

*  Issued  by  Pr*>9ident  Wilson,  January  12,  1915. 

*  The  American  passport,  203.  For  a  time  between  1908  and  1910  the  Department 
required  native  citizens  who  resided  in  a  foreign  country  over  ten  years  to  submit 
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In  the  circular  instruction  of  March  27,  1899,  entitled  '*  Passports 
for  persons  residing  or  sojourning  abroad''  it  is  stated  that  **a  condi- 
tion precedent  t^  the  granting  of  a  passport  is  .  .  .  that  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  applicant  and  his  domicil  in  the  United  States  and  intention 
to  return  to  it  with  the  purpose  of  residing  and  performing  the  duties 
of  citizenship  shall  be  satisfactorily  established.^  .  .  .  Even  where 
expatriation  may  not  be  established^  a  pei-son  who  is  permanently 
resident  and  domiciled  outside  of  the  United  States  cannot  receive 
a  passport.*' 

After   carefully    considering   the   principles   underlying   the   whole 

question  of  the  protection  of  citizens  abroad,  the  Department  of  State 

in  1910  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  case  of  a  native  American 

residing  in  a  foreign  country,  a  definite  intention  to  resume  residence 

in  this  country  should  not  be  made  an  absolute  prerecjuisite  to  the 

privilege  of  recei\ing  a  passport  or  certificate  of  registration,  or  if 

necessary,  protection  by  the  United  States.     The  new  ruling  of  the 

Department  is  embodied  in  a  circular  instruction  of  July  26,   1910, 

to  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Officers,  entitled  *' Protection  of  native 

Americans  residing  abroad,^'  which  may,  with  advantage,  be  quoted 

in  part: 

''In  modern  times  there  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  facilities  for 
communication  and  transportation  between  the  various  natioas  of  the 
earth,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  international  travel  and  trade, 
and  it  has  become  a  not  unusual  practice  for  citizens  of  one  country 
to  establish  themselves  in  another  count r>^  for  purpose  of  business, 
T^nthout  any  intention  of  renouncing  their  origimd  allegiance.  There* 
fore,  it  is  the  Department's  opinion  that  the  acquisition  of  permanent 
foreign  residence  by  a  native  citizen  has  not  the  same  significance  which 
it  had  in  former  years.  It  is  considered  that  an  American  citizen  may 
now  have  a  permanent  foreign  residence  and  yet  contribute,  indirectly 
if  not  direcilyj  to  the  wealth  and  strength,  the  prestige  and  general 
welfare  of  his  country,  so  that  as  long  as  he  maintains  a  true  allegiance 
to  this  Govermnent  and  is  ready,  if  need  lie,  to  come  to  its  defense,  he 
may  be  entitled  to  its  protection. 

sworn  fltaietnents  as  to  the  cause  of  such  residence,  tbdr  tiea  of  family  and  property 
withifi  tliLs  country,  and  their  intention  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence. 

^  The  exceptions  to  the  rule  governing  loss  of  protection  by  residence  abroad  wiH 
be  considered  it^ra.  Sec  the  instruction  of  Secretary  Bayard  to  Mr.  WinchcBler, 
Minister  to  Switzerland,  October  12,  18S7,  For.  Rel.,  1887,  1073- 107i. 
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"  In  each  case  of  an  ADiericao  permanently  residing  abroad  it  will  be 
i:iecessan%  before  deciding  as  to  his  right  to  protection,  to  determine 
^fc^mong  other  things  whether  he  maintains  an  actual  conneetion  with 
^lie  United  States  and  a  tnie  allegiance  thereto,  or  whether  he  has  prac- 
^ically  abandoned  this  country  and  identified  himself  with  the  politieal 
c^ommunity  of  the  land  in  which  he  resides;  and  while,  as  to  questions 
£u*i8ing  in  regard  to  registration  and  the  issuance  of  pass|x»rts,  a  lack  of 
intention  to  resume  residence  in  this  country  may,  upon  matters  relating 
^o  protection  as  American  citizens,  still  raise  a  presumption  of  expat ri- 
sition,  such  presumption  shall  not  be  considered  as  conclusive,  but  the 
person  concerned  shall  be  given  an  op[3ort unity  to  show  that  lie  is  still 
a  true  citizen  of  the  United  States.     In  this  connection  are  to  be  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  the  foreign  residence,  participation  in  the  politics 
of  the  countr>^  of  residence  or  abstention  therefrom,  ties  of  family,  busi- 
ness, or  property  maintained  with  this  countr>^,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
married  man^  the  original  nationality  of  the  wife  and  the  mode  of  rais- 
ing the  children,  and,  finally,  the  general  conduct  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion.   It  is  impossitile  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  which  will  lie  ap>pli' 
cable  to  ever>^  case  which  arises,  and  each  case  must  be  decided  upon  its 
peculiar  merits.    You  will,  therefore,  not  finally  refuse  a  passport  or  regis- 
tration certificate  to  any  person  belonging  to  the  class  under  considera- 
tion until  yon  shall  have  l>een  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Department 
after  a  full  presentation  of  the  pertinent  facts/' 

The  purpose  of  the  circular  is  to  furnish  tests  and  criteria  by  which 
the  great  and  important  question,  namely,  whether  the  citizen  by  birth 
still  feels  and  bears  true  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  may  be  de- 
termined. 

The  payment  of  the  income  tax  under  the  Act  of  October  3,  1913, 
will  also  "be  duly  considered  in  deciding  the  question  of  the  right 
to  the  continued  protection  of  this  government  in  cases  of  native  citi- 
zens who  have  resided  abroad  for  a  period  so  long  that  the  natural 
presumption  may  be  held  to  have  arisen  that  they  have  abandoned 
this  country/*  * 

While  these  rulings  modify  the  former  rigid  rule  that  passports 
and  registration  were  to  be  refused  to  Americans  who  were  **  perma- 
nently resident  and  domiciled  outside  of  the  United  States,"  the  De- 
partment will  probably  continue,  under  the  rulings,  to  decline  to  ex- 
tend these  evidences  of  citizenship  and  protection  to  that  considerable 
class  of  renegade  Americans  established  in  foreign  countries,  espe- 
cially in  Latin-America,  who  have  no  loyalty  for  the  United  States, 
*  Circular  tafltmction  **  Payment  of  the  income  tax/'  etc.,  March  18,  1914, 
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who  fail  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  iia  welfare,  who  meddle  in 
politics  of  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  never  approaching 
diplomatic   or  consular  representatives   until   they  get   into 
and  who,  far  from  increasing  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  at) 
merely  serve  to  bring  this  country  into  bad  odor  with  foreign  govern- 
mentis. 

It  has  already  been  observed  *  that  under  a  uniform  rule  of  the 
Department,  given  statutory  sanction  by  the  Act  of  March  2,  i9t 
a  passport  and  protection  are  denied  to  the  native  citizen  who 
this  countiy  at  an  early  age  and  continues  to  reside  abroad  after 
taining  majority  without  electing  American  citizenship. 

§  329.  Decisions  of  Intematioiial  Tribunals  of  Arbitration. 

The  decisions  of  arbitral  couimissions  have  been  practically  imifonn 
in  concluding  that  domicil  or  residence  in  a  foreign  country  does  not 
denationalize,  unless  there  be  a  distinct  law  to  that  effect  either  in 
the  claimant  or  defendant  country.  Some  brilliant  arguments  have 
been  made  ^  to  show  that  in  an  international  sense  the  term  ''citiaens'* 
embodied  in  a  protocol  of  arbitration,  was  not  to  be  taken  in  Ob  strict 
meaning  in  municipal  law  as  denoting  paramount  allegiance  to  a  sover- 
eign, but  in  a  so-called  larger  sense  which  embraced  persons  who  by 
permanent  domicil  were  within  the  protection  of  the  govi 
under  which  they  resided.  Such  an  argument,  it  is  believed,  is  foi 
upon  a  failure  to  draw  a  distinction  between  belligerent  domicil  or 
trade  domicil  in  time  of  war,  in  which  the  person's  rights  and  lii 
flow  from  his  domicil,  and  ordinary  civil  domicU  in  time  of 
It  has  already  been  observed  '  that  international  oominiaBioiifl  have 
frequently  consideretl  l>elligerent  domicil  as  conferring  nattooiil  ehatliy 
ter  under  the  terms  of  protocols  of  arbitration  and  as  a  principle  of 
international  law,  but  in  the  absence  of  an  express  agreement  it  has 
been  the  general  rule  of  international  commiasions,  ao  far  as  relalea 


^  Supra,  p.  584,  partinilarly  Mr.  Olney,  Sec*y  of  Btiite,  to  BIr.  vno 
November  20,  1890,  For.  Rel.,  1897,  183. 

'See,  e.  g.,  Hale^s  and  Uoar^a  arguments  before  Britiath-Anierican 
under  protocol  of  May  8,  L871,  paraphrased  in  Moore*e  Arb.  2722-2736^  itti  ii 
Hde'B  Heport,  U-IZ. 

'iSuipra,  1246. 
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'^^   the  question  of  jurisdiction,  to  consider  the  oatiooal  character  of 
^  t^^  party  to  be  determined  by  his  paramount  allegiance,  irrespective 
*-*-^  the  fact  of  domicil.^ 

The  few  decisions  of  arbitral  commissions  which  have  predicated 
luss  of  citizensliip  or  protection  uiK>n  toug-continoed  residence  abroad 
re  based  either  upon  the  law  of  the  claimant  country  according 
which  such  a  result  followed  long  residence  abroad,  or  upon  excep- 
ts ional  grounds.^     The  British- American  Commission  of  1853  had  in 
^  numljer  of  cases,  e,  g,j  Laurent  and  Uhde,  considered  that  the  domicil 
%n  Mexico  of  British  subjects  conferred  upon  them  Mexican  citizen- 
ship and  deprived  them  of  standing  as  British  subjects.^    This  view 

'  Bdcher  (U.  S.)  p.  Coeta  Rica,  July  2>  1860,  Moore's  Arb,  26^5;  Fretz  (U,  S.)  p. 
Colombia,  Feb*  10,  1864  (decision  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  umpire,  Moore*a  Arb, 
25G0;  Miller  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1808,  ibui.  2706  (see  the  able  argument  of 
J.  Hubley  Ashton,  ibid.  26&6-2706);  EigendorIT,  ibid.  2717  (temporary  abaence); 
B<iweii,  ifrtd,  2482;  Elliott,  ibid,  2481  and  eases  cited  2482  (.long  reaidence  and  pur- 
chase of  real  estate  in  Mexico  did  not  forfeit  American  citisenahip  or  protection). 
See  iilao  Mupruj  p.  492;  **  Carta  de  seguridad*^  as  Chilean  involved  no  forfeiture  of 
American  citizenflhip;  Pradel  (IL  S.)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2543.  See  also  Robinson,  ibid, 
3410  (38  years*  residene^  in  Mexico);  Wilkinson,  ibi^i,  2720;  Bar<;lay  (Gt.  Brit.)  tK 
U,  8m  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb,  2721,  2727,  Hales  Hep.  11-14;  Crutchett,  ibid,, 
Hale's  Rep.  14;  Lynn  (U,  SO  i«,  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb,  256&-2570  (48 
years'  residence  in  Cuba,  acquisition  of  real  eatate  and  marriage  there);  Machado 
(U.  SO  V.  Spain,  ibid.  2567  (carta  de  domicilio  in  Cuba  held  not  to  deprive  claimant 
of  right  to  appear  before  commission  as  American  citizen);  FOrtuondo,  ibirL  2565 
(no  proof  of  intention  to  abandon  I).  S.  or  renounce  U.  S.  citizenship) ;  San  Pedro, 
ibid,  2568;  Mrmtijo  {V.  S.)  w.  Colombia,  Aug.  17,  1874,  Moore's  .-Irb.  1421;  La  Fon- 
taine, 210,  212  (citizenship  not  lost  by  domicil  abroad  ''in  cases  of  flagrant  violation 
of  justice/'  and  U.  S.  presentation  of  claim  held  proof  that  U.  S,  considered  claimants 
citizens).  See  also  Moore's  Dig,  11,  1072.  Perreniu  (France)  v,  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880, 
Moore's  Arb.  2572-2574,  Boutwell's  Rep.  103  (notwithstanding  AH.  17  of  French 
Civil  Code  by  which  claimant  had  lost  his  French  eitizermhip  tlm>ugh  long  rtaidence 
in  U.  S.  without  intention  to  return  to  France,  coniniisaion  admitteti  him  as  French 
citizen,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  acquired  U.  S.  citizenship.  Perba|>s  the  decision 
is  explainable  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  atx^lutely  certain  that  the  claimant 
wjis  without  intent  to  return  to  France).  See  Lebret  (France)  y.  U.  8.,  Boutwell's 
Rep.  105;  Faber  (Germany)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  630. 

« In  Thompson  (U,  S.)  n.  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1S49,  Moore's  .\rb.  2668,  resi- 
dence plus  the  acquisition  of  real  estate  which  involved  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Texas,  plus  expressed  intention  to  become  citizen  of  Mexico  deprived  claimant  of 
title  to  American  protection. 

'  Supra^  p.  562.    Theee  decisions,  however,  merely  held  that  belligerent  domicU 
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was  supported  by  Mexico  in  a  number  of  cases  before  the  1868  Com* 
mission  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  bar  claims  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  domiciled  in  Mexico.  Wadsworth,  American  Commis- 
flioner,  wrongly  interpreting  the  Koszta  case,  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  argument  that  doniicil  fixed  the  national  character.^  Mr.  Ash- 
ton,  counsel  for  the  United  Stat-es,  however,  in  an  able  argument, 
drew  a  clear  distinction  between  nationality  and  domicil/  after  which 
Commissioner  Wadsworth  appears  to  have  modified  his  views.  While 
Umpire  Lieber  held  that  foreign  domicil  could  not  denationalize,  unless 
so  provided  by  the  municipal  law  of  the  native  or  adopted  country,* 
the  Commission  nevertheless  held  that  the  foreign  domicil  of  a  natu- 
ralized citizen  without  intent  to  return  to  the  United  States,*  or  de- 
parture and  establishment  of  domicil  abroad  after  the  filing  of  a  dec- 
laration of  intention  ^  involved  an  abandonment  of  all  claim  to  American 
protection.  After  a  number  of  decisions  in  which  domicil  plus  a  dec- 
claration  of  intention  were  held  to  confer  nationality,^  Sir  Edward 
Thornton,  as  second  Umpire  of  the  Commission,  put  an  end  to  the 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  decisions  on  this  matter  by  acting  upon 
the  principle  that  the  term  '* citizens^'  in  the  convention  meant  citizen- 
ship according  to  the  law  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  declined 
to  recognize  a  declaration  of  intention  or  domicil,  singly  or  together, 
as  conferring  citizenshipJ 

The  British-American  Commission  of  1871,  dismissed  the  claim  of 
a  person  born  in  the  United  States,  who,  after  three  years'  residence 


conferred  the  naiionality  of  the  place  of  domicil  for  determining  war  damages  and 
in  the  matter  of  trade. 

*  Schaben  (U.  S.)  i',  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2696. 

*  Ibi^J.,  2696-2706.    Supra,  §  252. 

»  Miller  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2706. 

*  Pere^  (U.  SO  p.  Mexico,  ibid,  2718.  See  also  Haleey  (U,  S.)  »,  Mexico,  No.  449, 
not  in  Moore  (absence  from  U.  S.  for  26  years,  dictum),  Bieooourt,  ibid,  d4S3 
{dictum), 

»  Kern  (U.  S,)  t',  Mexico,  ibid.  2719  and  cases  cited  2720. 

■  Jarr  and  Htirst  (U.  SO  c^.  Mexico,  ibid,  2707  et  8eq.  But  it  wa«  not  held  to  confer 
naiionality  when  not  followed  by  nattirali^ation.  Kern,  ibid,  2719.  See  alao  aupru^ 
p,  575. 

'  Wilkinson  (U.  S,)  v.  Mexico,  ibid.  2720,  Zama€Ooa»  Mezicao  rnmrnincioiicr^ 
seems  also  to  have  acted  on  that  prindple. 
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in  Great  Britain,  secured  British  naturalization,  leaving  immediately 

ttkereafter  for  the  United  States.^ 

The  Spanish-American  Claims  Commission  of  1871  held  that  de- 

piarture  from  the  United  States  without  any  intent  to  return  is  to  be 

construed  as  an  act  of  expatriation.^ 

The  French- American  Commission  under  the  protocol  of  January  15, 
1880,  held  in  a  number  of  cases  that  in  accordance  with  the  French 
Civil  Code  the  establishment  of  a  residence  in  the  United  States  with- 
out intent  to  return  to  France  forfeited  the  right  of  the  claimant  to 
appear  before  the  commission  as  a  citizen  of  France.* 

§  330.  Case  of  Naturalized  Citizens. 

In  our  discussion  of  the  status  of  naturalized  citizens,^  it  has  been 
observed  that  citizenship  acquired  by  naturalization  may  be  more 
easily  lost  by  residence  abroad  than  citizenship  acquired  by  birth. 
The  tie  which  binds  the  naturalized  citizen  to  his  adopted  country 
has  always  been  recognized  as  more  easily  dissoluble  than  that  which 
binds  the  native  citizen  to  his  country.  While  in  the  case  of  native 
as  well  as  naturalized  citizens,  proof  of  residence  abroad  without  intent 
to  return  to  the  United  States  was  regarded,  prior  to  1907,  as  evidence 
of  expatriation  and  involved  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  American 
protection,  the  tests  and  criteria  by  which  the  absence  of  intent  to 
return  was  determined  were  much  more  strictly  construed  and  were 
more  unfavorable  to  expatriation  in  the  case  of  the  native  than  in 
that  of  the  naturalized  citizen.  Thus,  a  comparatively  short  period 
of  residence  abroad  on  the  part  of  a  naturalized  citizen  raised  a  pre- 
sumption of  abandonment  of  his  American  citizenship. 

1  Boyd  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid,  2465.  But  the  principal  ground 
of  decision  appears  to  have  been  that  by  U.  S.  law  he  was  an  American  citizen,  and 
could  not  daim  internationally  against  the  United  States.   Supra,  p.  588. 

'Lavigne,  No.  11,  and  Bister,  No.  21,  also  Marrot,  No.  114,  Moore's  Arb.  2565; 
Price  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  ibid,  2565  (naturalized  citizen  settled  abroad  permanently 
immediately  after  naturalization). 

»  Lebret  (France)  v,  U.  S.,  Moore's  Arb.  2492,  2505,  Boutwell's  Rep.  105  (dictum), 
Mrs.  Lebret  resided  45  years  in  U.  S.  Bouillotte,  ibid,  2562  (34  years'  residence  in 
U.  S.  and  permanent  establishment  construed  as  intention  not  to  return).  Deucatte, 
ibid.  2582  (declaration  of  intention  to  become  U.  S.  citizen  plus  long  residence  in 
U.  8.  held  to  forfeit  French  citizenship  under  French  law). 

^  Supra,  i2il. 
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A  further  distinction  is  to  be  rioted  between  naturalized  citizens 
returning  to  their  native  countries  and  those  proceeding  to  reside 
in  third  countries.  The  practice  of  the  United  States,  as  manifested 
in  its  statutes,  treaties  and  diplomatic  correspondence,  has  always 
recognized  that  the  presumption  of  expatriation  and  of  the  intent  to 
reside  abroad  permanently  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  a  return 
to  the  country  of  origin  than  in  the  case  of  residence  in  a  third  country.* 
In  the  bill  from  which  the  Act  of  July  27,  1868  was  evolved,  one  sec- 
tion provided  that  continuous  residence  of  five  years  in  his  native 
country  on  the  part  of  a  naturalized  citizen  shall  be  construed  as  a 
permanent  domicil  there  and  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  protection.^ 
In  praeticaDy  all  of  the  naturalization  treaties  concluded  by  the  United 
States,  the  reestablishment  of  residence  in  the  native  country  with 
the  intent  not  to  return  is  equivalent  to  a  renunciation  of  American 
citizenship,  and  two  years*  residence  may  be  regarded  as  evidence 
of  such  intent.^ 

The  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  maintains  the  recognized  distinction 
between  naturalized  citizens  returning  to  their  native  or  to  a  third 
country  by  providing  that  **when  any  naturalized  citizen  shall  have 
resided  for  two  years  in  the  foreign  state  from  which  he  came,  or  for 
five  years  in  any  other  foreign  state,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  he  has 
ceased  to  be  an  American  citizen,  and  the  place  of  his  general  abode 
shall  be  deemed  his  place  of  residence  during  said  years/'  ^  Unless 
the  presumption  of  renunciation  of  citizenship  is  rebutted  by  showing 
some  special  and  temporary  reason  for  the  change  of  residence,  the 
obligation  of  protection  by  the  United  States  is  deemed  to  be  ended. 
While  the  statute  may  be  open  to  the  criticism  that  it  enlarges  the  cla^ 
of  persons  without  any  nationality,  inasmuch  as  it  withdraws  American 

»  Mr.  Fish,  Sec^  of  8taU^  to  Mr.  Wing,  Apr.  6,  1871,  Moore'8  Dig.  Ill,  737; 
Mr.  Fieh  to  Mr.  Washburne,  Jane  28,  1873,  For.  Rel..  1873,  1.  260;  Mr.  Adee,  Act'g 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Little,  July  13,  1896,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  II,  937;  The  American 
passport,  13S. 

^  The  section  was  ultimately  dropped  from  the  hill.  Ita  legislative  history  is  set 
forth  in  Sen.  Doc.  326, 59th  Cong.,  2nd  oeas.,  24-25. 

KSupra,  i2^h 

*  Section  2  of  the  Act.  This  provision  applies  as  well  to  the  natives  of  couotriiSB 
in  which  the  U.  S.  exercises  extraterritoriality.  The  statute  is  not  retroactive  Dl^ 
partmeot  of  State  circular  iQstructioD«  July  21,  1910,  For.  EcK  1901,  I. 
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c^^tizenship  regardless  of  the  acquirement  of  any  other  citizenship/ 
m^fc  has  nevertheless  been  of  great  aid  to  the  Department  of  State  in 
^^Setermining  when  protection  may  properly  be  withdrawn  from  nat- 
^m  ^ralized  citizens  residing  abroad. 

If  it  is  shown  that  the  residence  abroad,  whether  in  the  native  or 
"in  a  third  country,  has,  at  any  time  within  five  years  of  the  date  of 
"naturalization,  become  permanent,  American  protection  may  be  with- 
drawn, and  §  15  of  the  Act  of  June  29,  1906,  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  bring  proceedings  for  the  cancellation  of  certifi- 
cates of  naturalization  upon  proof  that  the  naturalized  citizen  has 
established  a  permanent  residence  abroad. 

(b)    BfETHODS  OF  OVERCOMING   PRESUMPTION  OF  EXPATRIATION 

The  presumption  of  expatriation  resulting  from  residence  abroad 
may  be  overcome  by  showing  that  it  is  consistent  with  a  valid  claim 
to  American  citizenship,  and  the  Act  of  1907  provides  that  the  pre- 
sumption may  be  overcome  "on  the  presentation  of  satisfactory  evi- 
dence to  a  diplomatic  or  consular  officer  of  the  United  States,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Department  of  State  may  prescribe." 
These  rules  and  regulations  are  contained  in  the  circular  instruction 
of  April  19,  1907  ^  and  subsequent  amendments  thereof.'  The  circu- 
lar instruction  states  that  "the  evidence  required  to  overcome  the 
presumption  must  be  of  the  specific  facts  and  circumstances"  which 
bring  the  alleged  citizen  under  one  of  the  heads  ^  exempting  him  from 
the  presumption  of  expatriation  "and  mere  assertions,  even  under 
oath,  that  any  of  the  enumerated  reasons  exist  will  not  be  accepted 

>  The  Pan-American  conference  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  1906,  in  its  convention  on  the 
status  of  naturalized  citizens  (ratified  by  the  U.  S.  Jan.  13,  1908,  Treaty  Series,  575) 
has  overcome  this  difficulty  by  providing  in  effect  that  the  two  years*  residence  in 
the  native  state  shall  be  construed,  subject  to  rebuttal,  as  a  recoveiy  of  original 
nationality  as  well  as  a  loss  of  adopted  citizenship.    (SuprQf  p.  554.) 

'  Expatriation,  For.  Rel.,  1907,  3.  See  also  circular.  Applications  for  Registra- 
tion, March  2,  1908. 

*  In  the  circular  of  July  26,  1910,  various  criteria  are  mentioned  for  overcoming 
the  presumption  of  expatriation  by  the  long  residence  abroad  of  a  native  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  Supra,  p.  696.  The  rules  now  mentioned,  while  laid  down 
primarily  with  reference  to  naturalized  citizens,  apply  equally  to  native  citizens. 

*  To  be  named  presently. 
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as  sufficient,"  In  the  circular  instruction  of  March  2,  1908,  concemiDg 
the  registration  of  citizens  in  consulates  abroad,  it  is  provided  that 
**  whenever  an  applicant  against  whom  the  presumption  of  expatria- 
tion lie^  submits  evidence  to  overcome  the  presumption,  this  evidence 
must  be  in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  .  .  .  ,"  a  form  for  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Department.  The  consular  officer  was  empowered,  in 
his  discretion^  to  require  corroborative  evidence,  if  deemed  necessary. 

§  331,  Interpretation  and  Constniction  of  Departmental  Rules. 

1.  The  most  important  factor  which  will  serve  to  overcome  the 
presumption  of  expatriation  is  proof  that  the  re^dence  abroad  is  in 
representation  of  American  business  or  commerce,  and  that  the  citizen 
intends  eventoally  to  return  to  the  United  States  permanently  to  reside.* 
This  was  a  rule  of  the  Department  from  an  early  period,^  and  the  first 
rule  prescribed  by  the  Department  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1907  was  that  the  party  could  overcome  the  presumption  by  showing 
that  he  resided  in  the  foreign  country  solely  as  a  representative  of  Amer- 
ican trade  and  commerce.^  Subsequently  the  rule  was  enlarged  to 
include  a  person  pnncipaUy  engaged  as  a  representative  of  such  trade.* 
The  Solicitor's  Office  deemed  it  advisiible  to  still  further  enlarge  the 
scope  of  this  rule,  with  respect  to  naturaUzed  citizens  residing  in  coun- 
tries contiguous  to  the  United  States,  to  include  those  engaged  in 
substantial  trade  or  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  such 
countries.  In  a  circular  instruction  issued  February  28,  1913,  the 
Department  prescribed  a  special  and  more  liberal  rule  in  the  case  of 
naturalized  citizens  residing  in  countries  near  to  the  United  States 
for  reasons  and  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  retention  of 
American  citizenship  and  protection.    This  rule  reads: 

**  (Special  rule  a)  In  the  case  of  a  naturalized  American  citizen  residing 
in  Canada^  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  Central  America  or  Panama,  the 
presumption  of  expatriation  may  be  overcome  upon  his  presenting  to  a 

*  Rule  (ft)  of  the  Circular  instruction,  Expatriation,  April  19,  1907,  For.  Rfd., 
1907,4. 

'  See  instructions  printed  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  S  476»    Van  Dyne,  NaturaUxatton* 
355. 
»  See  rule  (a)  of  Circular  instruction,  April  19,  1907,  For.  Rd.,  1907,  4. 

*  Circular  of  May  14,  190S,  Amendment  to  rule  (a)  to  overoome  the  presuinptioa 
of  expatriation. 
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diplomatic  or  consular  officer  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  employed 
by  a  legitimate  corporation  or  company  or  principally  engaged  in  any 
legitimate  concern,  which  is  effectively  owned  and  controlleii  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  materially  promotes  the  interests 
of  this  country,  and  that  he  intends  to  return  to  the  United  States  to 
reside." 

Settlement  in  business  by  a  naturalized  citizen  on  his  own  account 

and  not  as  a  representative  of  American  trade  and  commerce  leads 
to  the  belief  that  the  residence  abroad  is  permanent  and  will  not  serve 
to  overcome  the  presumption  of  expatriation, 

2.  The  rule  that  persons  who  take  up  an  apparently  permanent 
residence  abroad  are  not  entitled  to  diplomatic  protection,  does  not 
apply  to  persons  who  go  abroa<l  for  reasons  of  health  and  remain  abroad 
many  years,  hoping  to  come  back,  yet  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
continuing  illness.*  This  rule  of  the  Department,  with  the  addition 
of  the  principle  that  residence  abroad  for  purposes  of  education  does 
not  effect  a  change  of  domicile  was  adopted  as  the  second  rnle  to  over- 
come the  presumption  of  expatriation  under  the  Act  of  1907.^ 

3.  The  third  factor  which  may  overcome  the  presumption  is  "that 
some  unforeseen  and  controlling  exigency  beyond  his  power  to  fore- 
see has  prevented  his  carrying  out  a  ho?m  Jide  intention  to  return  to 
the  United  States  within  the  time  timitetl  by  law,  and  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  return  and  reside  in  the  United  States  immediately  upon 
the  removal  of  the  preventing  cause/'  ^ 

4*  In  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  Gossin's  case  * 
to  the  effect  that  the  presumption  of  expatriation  by  two  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  native  country  was  created  to  relieve  the  Department 
from  protecting  persons  without  a  bonn  fide  intention  to  reside  in  the 

^  Partial  paraphrase  by  Mr.  Moore  of  an  instruction  of  Sec'y  Bayard,  Oct»  12, 
1887,  For.  Rel,  1887,  1073,  Moore's  Dig,  III,  775.  See  also  Dupuy  ik  Wurtz,  53  M,  Y. 
556,  to  effect  that  residence  abroad  for  reaaotis  of  health  does  not  conBtitute  change 
of  domiciL  Beattie  v.  Johnson,  10  CL  and  Fin.  139  (dklum  of  Lord  Campbell); 
Burt*8  case^  Moore's  Dig,  III,  J  477;  Strahlheim's  case,  Sec'y  Hay  to  Mr,  Hardy, 
May  20,  1902,  For.  Rel,  1902,  975. 

'The  clause  reads:  **That  his  residence  abroad  is  in  good  faith  for  reasons  of 
health  or  for  education,  and  that  he  intends  eventually  to  return  to  the  United  Stat<» 
to  reside/'    Rule  (b)  of  Circular  iRstmclion  of  April  19,  1907,  For.  Rel,  1907,  4, 

'  Rule  (c),  ibid, 

*  28  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  504.   Circular  instruction,  Dec.  22, 1910,  For.  Rel. ,  1910, 3, 421, 
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United  States,  and  is  overcome  by  an  actual  return  to  the  Uoitect 

States,  the  Department,  in  a  circular  instruction  of  November  18^  J 
1911,  permitted  the  naturalized  citizen  to  prove  **that  he  has 
definite  arrangements  to  return  immediately  to  the    United  Si; 
for  permanent  residence"  as  an  additional  method  of  overcoming 
presumption  of  expatriation*     In  this  connection,  it  is  prescribed^ 
that  "the  disposition  of  his  property  and  effects,  the  arrangemeiilA  i 
in  regard  to  his  family,  if  he  has  one,  and  the  steps  taken  to  obtatft' 
passage  to  the  United  States  are  to  be  considered.*' 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  administration  of  Secretary 
and  his  immediate  successors  the  pajment  of  the  income  and 
taxes  imposed  on  American  citizens  or  the  posseesion  of  pn 
in  this  country  were  made  tests  in  determining  the  intent  to  rtfUun 
American   citizenship,^     The  question   having  been    raised 
a  naturalized  citizen  against  whom  the  presumption  of 
had  arisen  could  overcome  the  presumption  by  showing  that  he 
paid  or  was  ready  to  pay  the  income  tax  provided  for  by  the  Act 
October  3, 1913,  the  Department,  in  a  Circular  instruction  of  Klarch  IS 
1914,  held  that  such  a  rule  had  not  been  prescribed,  but  added  ti 
"if  a  person  against  whom   the  presumption  .  .  .  has  ariseti 
sents  -  .  .  evidence  that  he  has  paid  the  income  tax,  this  fact 
receive  due  consideration  in  connection  with  other  evidence  submilt 
to  overcome  the  presumption  of  expatriation  under  the  estabti 
rules,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  question  of  intent  to  rctoni] 
to  this  country  to  reside/*     In  like  manner,  the  circular  instriietioo] 
of  Februaiy  28,  1913  which  applies  only  to  Canada,  Central  Al]]«ric%j 
Mexico,  Panama  and  the  West  Indies,  provides  that  if  a  persoci  i 
whom  the  presumption  has  arisen  shows  "that  he  has  retained  in 
good  faith  in  this  country  a  residential  house  or  other  property,  aucb 
fact,  although  not  of  itself  deci^ve,  should  be  given  due  weight  b 
determining  his  status,  and  particularly  the  question  of  his  inteotioii 
of  returning  to  the  United  States  to  reside." 

§  332.  Rules  in  the  Case  of  Extraterritorial  Countries. 

The  peculiar  position  of  American  citizens  in  Turkey  and  China 

*  See,  e.  g,,  Mr.  Fiah,  Sec>  of  State,  to  Mr.  McV€««h,  Dec.  13,  1870,  For.  Bd, 

1871,  pp.  887,  888. 
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and  the  fact  that  so  many  American  missionaries  are  resident  in  those 
dominions,  brought  alx*ut  an  extension  of  the  rules  by  which  the  pre- 
Buniption  of  expatriation  by  residence  in  Turkey  or  China  could  be 
overcome* 

In  the  ciise  of  both  countries,  proof  that  the  citizen  resides  there 
as  a  regularly  appointed  missionary  of  a  recognized  American  church 
organization  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  presumption  of  expatriation.^ 
In  Turkey,  in  addition,  the  citizen  may  show  that  prior  to  March  2, 
1907,  he  had  established  himself  in  a  distinctively  American  community, 
whether  or  not  it  was  formally  recognized  as  such  by  the  Ottoman 
g^overnment,  that  he  is  still  residing  therein,  and  that  it  has  been  and 
still  is  impracticable  for  him  to  return  to  this  country  to  reside.^ 

In  China,  the  citizen  may  show  that  he  is  regularly  employed  in 
an  enterprise  having  for  its  object  the  development  or  advancement 
of  the  people  and  in  no  wise  inconsistent  with  American  interests, 
or  else  that  he  resides  in  China  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  a  capacity  not  inconsistent  with  his  American  citizenship, 
and  calculated  to  advance  legitimate  American  interests^  commer- 
cial or  othermse.^  In  either  case,  he  must  show  that  he  intends  even- 
tually to  return  to  the  United  States  to  reside. 

It  will  have  been  obser\^ed  that  the  doctrine  of  implied  renunciation 
of  citizenship  by  continuous  residence  in  a  foreign  country  applies  only 
with  certain  limitations  to  countries  in  which  the  United  States  ex- 
ercises extraterritorial  rights. 

Naturahzed  citizens,  natives  of  these  countries,  lose  their  citizen- 
ship by  returning  to  them  to  reside  permanently  and  a  residence  of 


*  Rule  (d)  of  Circular  inatniction,  Dec.  11,  1907  (Tarkey)j  and  rule  (e)  of  Circular 
iuatruction  May  13,  1908  (Chiim),  For.  Rel.,  1908,  1.  Thia  rule  in  fact  applies  to 
misaionaries  everj' where,  providetl  they  do  not  intend  to  relinquish  Ajnerican  citizen- 
ahip.  Mr,  Everett  to  Mr.  Marah,  Feb.  5,  1S53,  2  Wharton,  360;  Mr.  Gresham  to 
Mr*  Runyon»  November  1^  1894^  American  pEissport,  209. 

*  Rule  (c)  of  circular  of  Dec.  11,  1907  as  supplemented  by  rule  (e)  embo<lied  in 
instruction  of  Mr.  Knox^  Sec*y  of  State,  to  W.  Stanley  HoUis,  American  Consul 
Genera!  at  Beimt,  Dec.  16,  1912.  Rule  (e)  has  no  application  to  persons  who  were 
formerly  Turkish  subjects  or  to  those  who  settled  in  Turkey  after  March  %  1907. 
This  question  of  residence  in  countries  in  which  the  U.  S.  ejterciaes  ejitraterri tonality 
will  be  further  discussed  presently. 

"  Rules  (c)  and  (d)  of  circular  instruction  of  May  IS,  1908. 
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two  years,  under  the  Act  of  1907,  creates  a  presamption  that  they 
have  ceased  to  be  American  citizens.    But  in  the  case  of  native  American 

citizens  or  naturalized  citizens  of  other  origin  than  that  of  the  countries  j 
in  question,  a  different  rule  prevails. 

In  a  scries  of  instructions  issued  in  1887  and  1888,  while  Mr.  Bayard 
was  Secretary  of  Stat«,^  the  Department  of  State  laid  down  the  rule 
that  citizens  of  the  United  States  not  natives  of  these  countries,  could 
not  by  mere  continuous  residence  there  lose  their  domicil  or  citizen- 
ship in  the  United  States,  since  they  could  not,  without  grave  peril 
to  their  safety,  become  subjects  of  the  native  government.^  Not- 
withstanding their  indefinitely  prolonged  residence,  protection  wbb 
extended  to  them  so  long  as  their  pursuits  were  legitimate  and  not 
prejudicial  to  the  friendly  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
government  in  whose  territory  they  were  residing.  In  a  recent  case,' 
the  United  States  court  for  China  held  that  notwithstanding  a  resi- 
dence of  forty-seven  years  in  China,  without  an  intention  to  return 
to  the  United  States, 

** There  is  nothing  in  the  theory  or  practical  operation  of  the  law 
of  extraterritoriality  inconsistent  with  or  rt*pugnant  to  the  application 
of  the  American  law"  of  domicil  to  American  citizens  residing  in  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  treaties  of  extraterritoriality.*^  * 

The  American  citizen,  with  the  exception  noted^  who  is  reddent 
in  such  an  extraterritorial  country,  need  not,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to 

retain  his  American  citizenship,  domicil  and  right  to  protection,  man- 
ifest an  intention  to  return  to  the  United  States,     On  the  contrary, 

^  These  instructions  are  to  be  found  in  For.  ReL,  18S7,  1094,  and  U20-1125  and 
in  Mcxire's  Dig.  I1I»  288.  See  also,  on  this  qtiestioHt  Sen.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong., 
2nd  seas.,  210-213,  and  Hinckley,  op,  cU.,  90-91.    See  also  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  J  478. 

*  Circtilar  of  Mairh  27,  1899,  last  paragraph. 

■  Young  J.  Allen  case,  1  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1907),  1029, 1039. 

*  Judge  Wilfley  held  that  Dr.  Allen  had  acquired  an  extraterritorial  domicil  in 
Chinu,  and  that  the  law  which  Congress  has  extended  to  Aroericani§  in  China,  nainely, 
the  common  law,  applied  in  the  distribution  of  hia  estate,  and  not  the  law  of  thu 
state  (Georgia)  in  which  he  had  his  donucil  of  origin.  The  decision  appettra  to  have 
been  based  largely  upon  Sir  Francis  Piggott*8  reasoning  in  his  work  on  Exterritoriality 
(Rev.  ed.^  1907),  217,  225,  230^233.  and  upon  the  views  of  Hall.  For^gn  juriadiction, 
184-186.  The  exception  from  the  general  rule  is  based  upon  the  theorj^  that  the 
person  has  noaintained  his  identity  aa  an  American  citizen,  and  ia  connected  with  an 
American  oommumty,  reoogniied  aa  such  by  the  local  government. 
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^he  ruling  of  the  Department  of  State  expressly  contemplates  a  per- 

xnanent  residence  in  the  extraterritorial  comitry.^ 

The  most  important  matter  connected  with  permanent  residence 
in  American  communities  in  countries  in  which  the  United  States 
exercises  extraterritoriality  was  that,  up  to  1914,  American  citizen- 
ship was  inheritable  from  generation  to  generation,  so  long  as  the 
descendants  of  the  American  citizen  formed  part  of  such  a  distinctive 
American  community,  regardless  of  their  intention  to  assume  a  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States.  This  important  exception  to  §  1993  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  which  provides  that  "the  rights  of  citizenship 
shall  not  descend  to  children  whose  fathers  never  resided  in  the  United 
States,"  was  based  upon  the  ground  that  "such  descendants  are  to 
be  regarded,  through  their  inherited  extraterritorial  rights  ...  as 
bom  and  continuing  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States."  ^  But 
the  exception  to  §  1993  was  not  extended  to  the  descendants  of  natural- 
ized foreigners  who  return  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  although 
their  country  may  be  one  in  which  the  United  States  exercises  extra- 
territoriality.' 

§  333.  Recent  Departmental  Ruling  Concerning  Heritability  of  Citi- 
zenship in  Extraterritorial  American  Communities. 
It  has  recently  been  considered  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
in  view  of  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  limiting  the  term 
*' United  States"  to  the  continental  part  of  the  United  States,*  and 
a  ruling  that  residence  in  the  Philippines  is  not  counted  as  residence 

*  The  ruling  covered  American  communities  in  Turkey  only,  but  probably  extends 
to  other  extraterritorial  countries.  It  reads:  ''Persons  who  are  members  in  Turkey 
of  a  community  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  the  character  above  described  do 
not  lose  their  domicil  of  origin  no  matter  how  long  they  remain  in  Turkey,  provided 
that  they  remain  as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  availing  themselves  of  the  extra- 
territorial rights  given  by  Turkey  to  such  communities,  and  not  merging  themselves 
in  any  way  in  Turkish  domicil  or  nationality."  For.  Rel.,  1887,  1125.  See  as  to 
presumption  of  expatriation  on  the  part  of  native. American  citizens.  Circular  in- 
struction of  July  2df  1910,  supra,  p.  696. 

*  The  ruling  was  made  in  a  case  in  Turkey,  For.  Rel.,  1887, 1125.  Circular  instruc- 
tion, March  27,  1899. 

>  Mr.  Rives,  Asst.  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Emmet,  Jan.  11,  1888,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill, 
288. 
« Downes  v.  BidweU  (1901),  182  U.  S.  244. 
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in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  naturalization,  the  instnictions 
of  1887  which  held  residence  in  American  communities  in  Turkey 
to  be  a  perpetual  title  to  American  citizenship,  must  be  overruled » 
for  they  were  deemed  to  rest  upon  the  fiction  that  persons  bom  to 
American  citizens  residing  in  American  communities  in  Turkey  are 
bom  to  persons  residing  within  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.*  This  new  ruling  of  the  Department  does  away  with 
the  exception,  made  since  1887^  to  §  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
and  makes  that  section  of  univensal  application. 

BANISHUENT 

§  334.  Now  Practically  Abandoned, 

In  former  times,  exile  or  banishment  was  frequently  practiced. 
_It  is  now  considered  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  sovereign  state 
id  opposed  to  the  basis  of  the  modern  political  system,  inasmuch 
this  form  of  penalty  depends  for  its  execution  upon  the  goodwill 
of  neighboring  states.  Moreover,  it  may  under  certain  circumstances 
be  incapable  of  execution,  for  the  original  home  state  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive back  its  citizens  if  no  foreign  state  will  accept  them,  on  account 
of  indigence^  disease,  or  other  cause.  This  is  one  of  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  the  bond  of  nationality,  as  has  been  observed.  For 
this  same  reason,  several  leading  publicists  are  opposed  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  denationalization  as  a  penalty  for  long-continued  residence 
abroad,  for  entering  foreign  military  ser\ice,  for  the  ownership  of 
slaves  and  for  other  acts,  when  no  new  nationality  is  acquired  by  the 
individual.  The  loss  of  diplomatic  protection  they  consider  to  be  a 
more  logical  penalty.- 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  penalty  of  loss  of  citizenship  pro- 


*  Special  Consular  Inst.  340,  July  27,  1914,  Citizenship  of  children  bom  of  .\raerican 
fathera  who  have  never  reaided  in  the  United  States.  Including  Opinion  of  the 
SoUcitor,  Jane  22,  1914.  Ruling  made  on  the  application  for  a  piifisport  of  Ben  ^ioti 
Lihenthali  grandson  of  a  naturaU7*<Hi  citizen  of  the  U.  8.  and  restdeat,  bb  waa  bis 
father  (son  of  the  naturalizetl  citizen)  in  a  Zionist  oomm unity  in  Turkey, 

'  Bar,  §  55;  Cogordan,  op.  cU,.  2nd  ed  ,  285-287 ;  Stoerk  in  R,  G.  D.  L  P.,  1805, 287; 

Bluntschli,  art.  372.   See  Dr.  Sturm  in  17  DeutsGhe  Juiisten-Zeitung,  Feb.  15, 1913^ 

oL  278. 
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\ided  for  in  the  penal  codes  of  many  of  the  Latin-American  states  has 
reference  merely  to  the  loss  of  civic  rights. 

ACTS  WHICH  DO  NOT  EFFECT  EXPATRIATION 

§  336.  Foreign  Military  Service. 

It  has  been  held  almost  uniformly  that  entrance  into  the  military 
service  of  a  foreign  government,  unless  accompanied  by  an  unqualified 
oath  of  allegiance,  does  not  effect  expatriation.^  Certain  decisions 
of  the  domestic  commission  of  1849  which  penalized  service  in  Mexico 
with  a  loss  of  American  citizenship  must  be  understood  at  most  in 
the  sense  of  a  temporary  disqualification  of  any  claim  to  American 
citizenship,  or  a  loss  of  diplomatic  protection,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  service.*  In  the  case  of  a  citizen  who  became  engaged  in  service 
against  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  was  at  peace.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Jefferson  reasoned  that  the  commission  of  an  illegal  act 
could  not  operate  as  a  legal  method  of  expatriation.'  When  military 
service  to  a  foreign  state  involves  naturalization — ^which  is  not  often 
the  case — ^it  has  been  held  that  expatriation  is  thereby  effected.* 

Although,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  military  service  abroad 
does  not  involve  expatriation,^  it  has  been  generally  held  that  unneutral 
military  service  forfeits  diplomatic  protection.^    If  American  citizens 

^Santitnma  THmdad  (1821),  1  Brock.  478;  7  Wheat.  283;  Mr.  Hunter,  Ass't 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Green,  Sept.  10,  1880,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  732;  Mr.  Bayard, 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Whitehouae,  Nov.  14,  1888,  iWd.  734;  Mr.  Rives,  Ass't  Sec'y 
of  State,  to  Mr.  Putnam,  Jan.  5,  1888,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  II,  850;  Mr.  Knox,  Sec'y  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Moffat,  Nov.  21,  1909,  For.  Rel.,  1909,  451.  See  also  irtfra,  §  364. 
For  a  ruling  to  the  contrary,  see  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Ass't  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  May  5,  1877,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  733. 

« Infra,  p.  772. 

*  From  report  of  Mr.  Webster  in  Thrasher's  case,  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  731. 
Bar  considers  as  absurd  the  former  rule  of  German  law  that  by  entering  foreign  mili- 
tary service  a  German  lost  his  nationality.    Section  59. 

« Kircher  v.  Murray,  54  Fed.  617;  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Foster,  Aug.  13, 1879,  For.  Rel.,  1879,  824;  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Tur- 
ley,  April  6,  1899,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  735;  Martin  (U.  S.)  t>.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868, 
Moore's  Arb.  2467  and  cases  cited  (award  by  Palacio,  Mexican  commissioner). 

*  Unauthorised  military  service  abroad  forfeits  dtizenahip  in  certain  countries. 
Supra,  p.  687. 

•/f^ra,  §364. 
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are  taken  prisoiieiis  of  war^  however,  the  government  has  deemed 
it  as  still  its  duty  to  see  that  they  are  treated  according  to  the  rules 
of  war.*  If  not  engaged  in  unneutral  service  even  their  right  to  dip- 
lomatic protection  is  not  affected.^ 

By  the  law  of  certain  countries/  the  acceptance  of  militarj'^  service 
abroad  does  not  involve  a  loss  of  nationality,  unless  the  subject  dis- 
obeys a  request  to  withdraw  from  the  foreign  service  within  a  fixed 
time. 


§336,  Other  Acts. 

Among  other  acts  which  have  been  held  not  to  effect  expatriation 
are  the  Imposition  of  naturalization  by  a  foreign  government  against 
the  will  of  the  citizen,^  the  acceptance  of  minor  political  oflBces  from 
foreign  governments  ^  or  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  such  as  voting,® 
under  circumstances  not  indicating  any  intention  to  renounce  original 
allegiance,  and  the  acceptance  of  titles  of  nobility  from  foreign  govern- 
ments/ The  distinctions  attendant  upon  long  continued  residence 
abroad  in  its  effect  upon  expatriation  have  been  fully  discussed.* 

*  Infra,  p.  768. 

'  Dichiin  of  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec>  of  State,  to  Mr.  Whitehouae,  Nov.  14, 1888,  Moore's 
Dig.  Ill,  734;  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  Veneauela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Riilston,  454. 
^  E.  g.,  Germany,  Italy  and  Aostriti-Hungary.    Supra,  p.  687. 

*  SiiprUf  p.  535. 

*  Office  of  Swiss  vice-consul  at  New  York,  Mr,  Peahine  Smith,  Solicitor,  to  Mr, 
Louis  Boerlin,  Oct.  12,  1S09,  Moore's  Dig,  III,  716;  Mr.  Rives,  Afls't  Sec'y  of  State, 
to  Mr.  Sewall,  Jan.  6,  1888,  ibid.  718.  See  also  infra,  |  380.  But  see  Medina's  caac, 
Mr.  Davia,  Ass*t  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Weilc,  April  18,  1870,  ibid,  737,  See  nejct 
footnote, 

'  Calais  ri.  Marsbfidd  (1849)»  30  Maine,  515;  State  v,  Adams  (1876)|  45  Iowa,  99; 
Ware  (/.  Wisner  (1883),  50  Fed.  310. 

^  Mr.  Bacon,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bryan,  May  16,  1907,  For.  Rel.,  1907, 
II,  957.  Mr.  BaooQ  stated:  "The  acceptance  of  a  title  from  a  foreign  government 
is  so  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  liiws  that,  although  not  specifically 
forbidden  J  and  therefore  not  sufficient  in  itaelf  to  work  expatriation,  it  is  a  circum- 
stance to  be  considered  in  deternMning  whether  or  not  an  Amencan  citizen  haa 
expatriated  himself." 

'  Supra,  §  326  e^  aeg. 


CHAPTER  m 

FORFEITURE  OF  PROTECTION  BY  ACT  OF  CITIZEN— Con- 
tinued.    CENSURABLE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  CLAIMANT 

§  337.  General  Principles.    Topical  Division. 

It  is  often  stated  that  allegiance  and  protection  are  correlative. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  while  the  duty  of  fidelity  in- 
herent in  allegiance  is  absolute,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  is 
conditional  on  various  circumstances,  the  modif3dng  effect  of  which 
it  is  within  the  state's  discretion  to  estimate.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
reasons  for  a  denial,  or  at  least,  a  limitation  in  the  extent  of  the  state's 
diplomatic  protection  is  the  inequitable  or  censurable  conduct  of 
the  citizen. 

It  is  an  established  maxim  of  all  law,  municipal  and  international, 
that  no  one  can  profit  by  his  own  wrong,  and  that  a  plaintiff  or  a  claim- 
ant must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands.  We  shall,  therefore, 
in  this  chapter  discuss  those  cases  in  which  foreign  offices  or  interna- 
tional commissions  have  refused,  or  at  least,  limited  the  protection 
ordinarily  extended  to  injured  citizens  because  the  acts  of  the  claim- 
ant himself  have  made  such  protection  unjustifiable  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  many  cases  of  this  character  which  have  occurred 
in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  nations 
during  the  last  hundred  years  may  be  classified  under  certain  definite 
heads,  under  which  we  shall  undertake  to  treat  the  subject:  first,  cen- 
surable conduct  generally;  second,  conceahnent  of  citizenship;  third, 
fraud  in  the  presentation  or  merits  of  the  claim;  fourth,  the  evasion 
of  national  duties  and  particularly  military  service;  fifth,  the  breach 
by  the  citizen  abroad  of  (a)  the  local  law;  (b)  international  law, — ^as- 
suming, for  the  purpose,  that  international  law  imposes  duties  upon 
citizens — ;  and  (c)  his  national  law.  Because  of  the  great  variety 
of  cases  occurring  under  heading  five  (b)  and  (c),  these  heads  have 
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been  further  subdivided  into  numerous  clajsses  of  censurable  or  rep* 
rebensible  conduct,  which,  while  actually  a  breach  of  national  or  of] 
international  law,  nevertheless  warrant  separate  treatment  by 
selves.     We  will  therefore  discuss,  under  a  sixth  head,  trading  with 
the  enemy  or  prohibited  or  unlawful  trading,  and  under  head  seventh, 
unneutral  conduct  or  unfriendly  act,  which  will  include  (a)  privateering;! 
(b)  unlaw^'ul  expeditions;  (c)  unneutral  service,  particularly  miUUf3f| 
service;  (d)  uinieutral  conduct  in  act  and  **aid  and  comfort**  to  the  bd-^ 
ligerents. 

INEQinTABLE   CONDUCT  QENERALLT 

§  338w  Ex  Dolo  Malo  Kon  Oritur  Actio, 

The  general  maxim  ex  dolo  itmlo  nan  oritur  actio  applies  i 
to  most  of  the  limitations  on  diplomatic  protection  discussed  in  tlik 
chapter.     No  court  will  lend  its  aid  to  a  man  who  founda  his  causer 
of  action  on  an  immoral  or  illegal  act.     Numerous  cases  have 
where  the  injury  to  the  claimant  resulted  from  his  own  negiigteooe^ 
The  local  government  therefore  was  either  absolved  from  all  responai— -- 
bility  or  its  liability  greatly  reduced »  for»  as  \vill  appear,  the  doctrtn^r^ 
of  comparative  negUgence  has  been  applied  in  international  law  amB 
practice.* 

Thusi,  in  the  Davis  case  against  Venezuela,^  a  Venezuelan 
house  official  made  a  wrongful  delivery  of  the  claimant's  goods 
persons  other  than  the  rightful  consignee.    Yet  the  Umpire  (Plunilejr)^ 
in  dismissing  the  clalmj  held  that  the  wrong  delivery  was  onljr  mids 

*  In  the  mumcipaJ  law  of  mo6t  oountrieB  the  dQCtrine  of  oomparatiTc 
16  fully  accepted;  not  bo,  however,  in  the  United  States  wh^^  there  10  umi 
lion  to  fixing  degrees  of  negligence  { IS  Hiu*vaitl  Law  Review,  536-537). 

*  Davis  (Gi.  Brit.)  t».  Veneasuelji,  Feb.  13,  liMX^,  Rakton,  405.    For  <itj 
which  were  disallowed  on  the  ground  that  the  damage  was  du»  wholly  or  pttltf  i 
to  the  claimant's  own  fault  or  negligence^  see  The  EluabM  (Qu  Brit.)  p.  U*  8., 
Nov.  19,  1794,  Moore's  Arb.  4001;  The  Fame,  ibid,  3100  (kchiai  m  tmkom  N'P^ 
from  dedaion  of  prize  court);  Heidsieck  (France)  v,  V,  S.,  Jan.  16,  t880^  AidL  ttl\  j 
3316;  Selkirk  (U.  8.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  3130;  FARmm  9.  Pteurkii  1 
tiity.  Mar.  17,  1&41,  ibid.  4598  (certaiti  expefisea,  caused  by  claimaiil't  own  i 
disallowed);  Schooner  Henry  Crotbu  t».  IDomiiucaB  Rep.,  For.  Rd,,  IfiQS,  I,  215-233;  ' 
The  Vix^i  (Gt.  Brit)  ik  Ruasia,  26  St.  Pap.  2-flO;  Quetn  of  lim  8mM  ws^ 
tK  Spaio,  65  St.  Pap.  508-527;  see  also  2  Wharton,  §  243,  p.  700, 
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^p»)8sible  by  the  gross  negligence  of  the  claimant,  the  consignor,  in 
C  .ailing  to  appoint  a  resident  agent  at  Venezuela  to  receive  goods. 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  had  occasion  to  apply  this  principle  in 
3S^3everal  cases.     Thus,  in  the  case  of  Illinois  Central  Railway  Co.  v, 
^  i  he  United  States/  the  court  held  that  there  can  be  no  implied  con- 
tract to  indemnify  a  claimant  against  a  loss  caused  by  his  own  neg- 
lect of  duty.    Nor  will  a  special  act  of  Congress  relieving  contractors 
from  liability  to  the  government,  relieve  them  from  the  legal  conse- 
cjuences  of  their  own  negligence  when  seeking  to  recover  damages 
from  the  government.- 


§  339^  Disloyalty  and  Uimeutral  Conduct. 

The  Court  of  Claims  in  construing  statutes  giving  that  court  juria- 
diction  of  certain  classes  of  claims  against  the  United  States,  has  had 

C occasion  to  interpret  the  effect  of  certain  conditions  or  disqualifying 
Conduct  intended  to  bar  the  claimant's  right  to  relief.  Under  the 
Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act  of  March  12,  1863  {12  Stat.  L. 
S20),  the  disloyalty  of  the  claimant  to  the  United  States"  during  the 
Civil  War  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of  claiming  under  the  Act.  Sim- 
ilarly, under  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1883,  known 
B&  the  BowTnan  Act,  a  claim  for  military  supplies  taken  by  or  furnished 
to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil  War  required  proof  of  the  claim* 
ant*s  loyalty.  It  was  held  that  mere  residence  in  the  insurrectionary  ter- 
ritory raised  the  presumption  of  disloyalty  which  the  claimant  must  over- 
come in  the  preliminary  inquiry  prescribed  by  the  Bowman  Act;  ^  and 
that  a  person  who  voted  for  secession  only  because  he  thought  the  safety 
of  himself  and  family  required  it,  could  not  be  held  to  have  been  loyaL* 
The  disloyalty  or  unneutral  acts  of  one  partner  in  a  firm  without 
affirmative  evidence  that  the  other  partner  remained  loyal  created 
a  presumption  that  the  disloyaity  of  the  one  was  imputable  to  the 
other;  ^  and  the  general  rule  followed  is  that  in  partnership  transac- 

1  Illinois  Centrsl  Railway  Co.  i'.  The  United  StatcSi  16  Ct.  CL  312. 
« Hen^an  v.  The  Unit^  States,  17  Ct.  CI.  273. 
»  Nance  t^.  The  United  States,  33  Ct.  CI.  463. 

*  Fletcher  v.  The  Umied  States,  32  Ct.  CI,  36. 

•  MoStea  (Gt.  Brit.)  ti.  The  United  States,  Second  Alabama  ClaimB  Court,  Act  of 
June  5,  1883,  Moore's  Arb.  23SL 
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tionsj  the  disloyalty  or  unneutral  conduct  of  one  of  the  partners  bindi^ 
the  firm/  though  international  courts  have  shown  a  willingness  to 
admit  evidence  that  the  transaction  was  not  a  partnership  enterprise 
and  that  the  innocent  partner  was  not  responsible  for  the  disloyal 
acts  of  the  other  partner** 

In  certain  cases  where  persons  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
being  excluded  from  the  right  to  sue  under  the  Act  of  March  12»  1863, 
based  their  right  to  recover  the  value  of  cotton  captured,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  turned  into  the  Treasur>^,  on  an  implied  contract,  al- 
leging that  they  were  not  able  to  sue  under  the  Act  because  they  were 
not  amnestied  until  after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  suit, 
the  court  held  that  it  was  the  claimant's  own  wrong  if  he  was  a  rebel 
and  his  negligence  that  he  had  not  been  sooner  amnestied.*  Nor  did 
the  pardon  and  amnesty  granted  by  President  Johnson  on  December  25^ 
1868  (15  Stat.  L,  711),  to  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  Rebellion, 
with  the  restoration  of  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  under  the 
Constitution,  operate  retroactively  to  refund  to  a  claimant  the  value 
of  property  seized  while  he  was  a  rebel.* 

The  fact  of  ha\dng  served  the  RebeUion  was  not  considered  by 
Secretary  of  St-ate  Fish  as  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  protection 
from  United  States  citizens,  in  Egypt  after  the  termination  of  the 
Rebellion^  who  had  so  served.^ 


§  340.  Effect  of  Censurable  Conduct  in  Certain  Cases. 

Several  cases  under  the  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act  re- 
lated to  captures  at  sea  and  brought  up  interesting  points  of  law  in 
connection  with  the  construction  placed  upon  various  attempts  to 
avoid  capture.  The  abuse  by  the  claimant  of  a  certain  concession 
was  held  to  justify  its  revocation  by  the  government  and  to  estop 

^  HargouH  (U,  8*)  v.  Mexico,  Domestic  Commission  under  Act  of  March  3,  lS49uJ 
Moore^s  Arb,  1280-1283;  Schreiner  p.  U,  S,,  6  Ct.  CI  360. 

»  Levoia  &  Co.  i\  U,  S.,  Act  of  June  23,  1874,  Moore'e  Arb.  2358. 

»  Haycraft  tK  The  United  States,  8  Ct.  CI.  483. 

*  Knote  p.  The  United  States,  95  U.  S*  149. 

*Mr,  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Butler.  Oct,  5,  1S71,  Moore's  Di^.  VI,  621,1 
As  these  persons  hud,  however,  by  contract  with  the  Khedive  renounced  the  ri^h^  * 
to  appeal  to  their  own  Government,  Mr.  Fish  then  stated  that  there  would  b«  **ao 
ground  of  interference.** 


EFFECT   OF   CENSURABLE   CONDUCT   IN   CERTAIN   CASES 

the  claimant  from  demanding  compeasatioii.^  If  the  claimant  has 
hy  his  own  acts  provoked  the  injury^  the  right  to  protection  will  be 
either  forfeited  or  seriously  weakened »  So  where  he  incites  a  mob 
he  must  bear  the  consequences  of  an  injury  incurred.  This  rule  was 
laid  down  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law.^  Resistance  to  the 
pohce  authorities  estops  the  claimant  from  demanding  compensa- 
tion for  the  resulting  injury,  unless  the  injury  is  manifestly  dispro por- 
tioned to  his  ovra  offense.^ 

In  cases  where  a  claim  is  based  upon  services  to  a  foreign  government 
arising  out  of  acts  against  public  policy,  diplomatic  protection  will 
be  refused.  Thus,  claims  founded  upon  services  for  lobbying  before 
Congress  in  behalf  of  claims  of  foreign  goveniments  or  for  the  revision 
of  awards  have  been  emphatically  denied  support.* 

Ralston,  umpire  in  the  Poggioli  case,^  held  that  even  though  claim- 
anLs  may  have  been  usurers  and  have  aroused  their  neighbors  by  their 
sharp  bargainings  and  heartless  collection  of  their  debts,  that  even 
though  all  their  injuries  were  to  be  attributed  to  personal  animosities, 
"these  excuses  [were]  not,  however,  of  a  character  to  affect  liability 
if  it  otherwise  existed/' 

The  Pelletier  claim  against  Haiti,  in  which  the  claimant  was  shown 
to  have  been  guilty  of  slave  trading  in  Haitian  waters,  gave  Secretary 
of  State  Bayard  occasion  to  express  an  emphatic  opinion  on  the  general 
question  of  turpitude  of  the  cause  of  action  as  barring  the  claim: 

"Even  were  we  to  concede  that  these  outrages  in  Haitian  waters 
were  not  within  Haitian  jurisdiction,  I  do  now  affirm  that  the  claim  of 
Pelletier  agaiiLst  Haiti  .  .  .  must  te  dropped,  and  dropped  peremptorily 
and  immediately  by  the  .  .  .  United  States.  .  .  .  Ex  turpi  caitsa  non 
oritur  actio:  by  innumerable  rulings  under  Roman  common  law,  as  held 

»  PaquH  ^Belgium)  t}.  Venezuela,  March  7,  1903,  Ralston,  270, 

'  17  Annuaire  (1898),  96  et  mi.;  IS  ibid.  254  d  uq,;  Di-spagnet,  Cours  dc  droit 
miematiotial  public,  Pariis,  1910,  4th  ed,,  p,  472,  Oppenheira  (2iid  ed.,  I,  397)  stat^ 
that  his  gov€»rmmefit  in  decidinK  whether  to  ejctend  protection  must  consider 
"whether  hia  behaviour  haa  been  provocative  or  noL'^ 

"  Baker  (II.  S.)  t^  Peru,  Jan.  12»  1863,  Moore*s  Arb,  1625;  Brand  (U.  S.)  y.  Peru, 
Moore'B  Arb.  1625. 

*Jewett  churn  t».  Brazil;  A/awttor  claims  w,  Japan;  Matchett  claim  ti.  Venezuela, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  S  074. 

» Poggioli  (Italy)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Rabton,  866. 
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by  nations  holding  Latin  traditions,  and  under  the  common  law  as  held 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  has  this  principle  been  applied."  * 

Numerous  claims  have  been  disallowed  on  the  equitable  ma 
that  a  claimant  must  come  into  court  with  clean  hands,  thus  ba 
recovery  by  a  claimant  who  was  himself  a  wrongdoer.^ 

In  some  of  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  Zennan  filibustering  e^cpedi- 
tion  against  Mexico  in  1857  {infra^  p.  762)  the  criterion  of  guilty  knowl- 
edge of  the  unlawful  character  of  the  expedition  was  applied  by  Thorn- 
ton, umpire  of  the  Mixed  Commission  of  July  4,  1868,  in  determining 
the  claimants*  right  to  an  award.  Thus  where  the  claimant  knowingly 
took  part  in  the  ejcpedition  his  claim  was  denied,*  or  at  least,  Thornton 
said,  the  "lowest  possible^*  amount  of  damages  should  be  allowed 
for  the  unnecessary^  and  illegal  delay  in  proceeding  with  his  trial  and 
the  undoubtedly  harsh  treatment  to  which  he  was  exposed*  Similarly, 
ignorance  of  the  unlawful  character  of  the  expedition  was  interpreted 
as  a  lack  of  prudence,  but  little  short  of  guilty  knowledge.*  A  lack 
of  discretion  in  chartering  his  vessel  to  the  expedition  likewise  reduced 
the  amount  of  damage  awarded  to  a  captain  for  the  confiscation  of 
the  vessel  and  the  harsh  treatment  and  iEegal  delay  in  trial,^  although 
the  owner  of  the  chartered  vessel,  having  no  knowledge  of  the  illegal 
character  of  the  exi>edition,  was  held  to  be  entitled  to  the  full  value 
of  the  vessel,  the  Mexican  authorities  having  failed  to  release  her  within 
a  reasonable  time.^ 

§  341.  Censtirable  Conduct  Extraneous  to  Injury  or  Claim. 

Censurable  conduct  extraneous  to  the  particular  act  out  of  which 
the  claim  arose  has  sometimes  induced  the  government  to  decline 
its  protection.  Thus  a  fugitive  from  justice,  Mears^  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  fraud  perpetrated  by  Gardiner  and  others  in  the  Mexican 


1  For.  Rel,  1887,  pp.  606-607;  see  the  awaid  in  Moore'a  Arh.  1749,  against  vrbicb, 
in  rf!flpan9e  to  a  Seriate  Resolution,  Mr,  Bayard  presented  an  adverse  report. 

'  Ckrk  (U,  SO  v,  Vencjtueia,  Dec.  5,  1885»  Moore's  Arb.  2749;  Mmka  and  G^ 
Return  (U.  S.)  i;.  Ecuador,  Nov.  25,  1862,  ibid.  2739. 

'  Craig,  Ballentine,  McCurdy  (U.  S.)  u.  Mex.,  July  4,  ISftg,  Moore's  Arb.  2768-^. 

*  Dolan  (U.  S.)  v.  Mex.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2769. 

*  R^beoca  Adama,  Andrews  (U.  S.)  v.  Mex.,  July  4,  1S68»  Moore's  Aib.  2760-71* 
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dJlaims  Commission  {infra,  p.  726)  was  held  not  to  be  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  the  United  States  because  of  his  alleged  maltreatment 
:3n  Mexico.    Mr.  Marcy  on  that  occasion  said: 

"It  is  not  over  criminals  or  fu^tives  from  justice  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  that  this  government  is  bound  to  throw  the  shield  of  its 
protection." » 

However  the  criminal  conviction  of  a  citizen  in  a  foreign  country 
has  been  held  in  itself  not  to  be  sufficient  cause  for  refusing  a  passport.' 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  passport  is  refused  to  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  if  it  is  believed  that  the  passport  will  be  put  to  an  improper 
or  unlawful  use,  but  mere  censurable  or  even  immoral  conduct  has 
on  certain  occasions  not  been  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  refusal 
of  a  passport.    In  fact,  an  examination  of  the  cases  indicates  that  the 
conduct  which  has  generally  justified  refusal  of  a  passport  was  actually 
a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.    Thus,  so  long  as  Mor- 
mon missionaries  abroad  taught  polygamy,  the  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular agents  of  the  United  States  were  instructed  to  refuse  protection 
to  Mormon  missionaries.^     The  causes  of  refusal,  it  seems,  are  not 
subject  to  general  rules,  but  depend  upon  considerations  applicable 
to  each  particular  case.* 

» Moore'8  Dig.  Ill,  789-790;  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Gadsden,  Minister 
to  Mex.,  No.  54,  Oct.  22, 1S55.  For  the  case  of  Mears  and  Gardiner,  see  Moore's  Arb. 
1255-65.  For  the  case  of  Winslow,  see  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hanna, 
Minister  to  Argentine,  June  25,  1886,  Moore's  Dig.,  Ill,  922. 

*  The  reason  for  Mr.  Bayard's  so  holding  was  ''because  foreign  convictions  of  crime 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  extraterritorial  in  their  operation."  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Walker,  Mar.  29,  1888,  For.  Rel.,  1888, 1,  420;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  923; 
The  American  Passport,  Wash.,  1898,  p.  119.  See  also  Mr.  Adee,  Act'g  Sec'y  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Conger,  For.  Rel.,  1899,  p.  186. 

>  For.  Rel.,  1884,  pp.  10,  198;  see  also  For.  Rel.,  1898,  pp.  347,  354. 

*  Mr.  Wilson,  Act'g  Sec'y  to  Mr.  Beaupr^,  April  27,  1907,  For.  Rel.,  1907,  p.  1083. 
The  cases  cited  and  opinions  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  919  et  aeq,  show  that  the 
refusal  to  issue  a  passport  has  generally  rested  upon  a  breach  of  United  States  laws. 
These  cases  will  be  referred  to  later  (tn/ra,  §  352).  In  the  Waldberg  case  passports 
were  refused  because  Waldberg  was  engaged  in  blackmailing  projects  and  was  disturb- 
ing or  endeavoring  to  disturb  the  relations  of  this  country  with  the  representatives 
of  foreign  powers.  While  it  is  true  that  the  intended  accomplishment  of  a  criminal 
purpose  would  justify  refusal  of  the  passport,  a  case  in  China  in  1899  in  which  Act'g 
Sec'y  Adee  directed  the  issuance  of  a  passport  to  two  lewd  women  in  Port  Arthur 
who  desired  its  protection  while  continuing  to  ply  their  disreputable  vocation  raises 
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In  cases  of  actual  injury  to  person  or  property,  with  the  resultant 
demand  for  protection  and  the  advancement  of  a  diplomatic  claim, 
the  general  doctrine  of  censurable  conduct  of  a  claimant  operating 
as  a  bar  to  recovery  appears  to  apply  only  when  the  claim  is  directly 
connected  with  or  is  an  outgrowth  of  such  censurable  conduct.  Thus, 
the  Department  of  State  supported  various  claims  for  indemnity 
arising  out  of  the  destruction  or  injury  to  houses  of  prostitution  by 
Government  troops  in  China,  on  the  ground  that  the  occupation  and 
morals  of  the  claimant  were  in  no  way  connected  with  or  contributory 
to  the  loss,  following  in  this  respect  the  decisions  of  municipal  courts, 
which  hold  that  statutes  for  the  suppression  of  disorderly  houses  do 
not  justify  their  destruction.^ 


CONCEAI*MENT  AND   DENIAL   OF   CITIZENSmP 

§  342.  Departmental  Rulmgs. 

Citizenship  represents  not  only  a  legal  relation  but  a  patriotic  one 
and  the  Department  of  State  in  extending  protection  may  take  into 
account  the  censurable  conduct  of  the  claimant  in  denying  or  conceal- 
ing his  citizenship.  Thus^  it  has  frequently  happened  that  naturalized 
citizens  have  returned  to  their  native  country  and  there,  concealing 
their  naturalization^  pass  themselves  off  as  citizens  of  the  native  coun- 
try until  occasion  makes  it  their  interest  to  ask  the  intervention  of 
the  country  of  their  adoption.  Mr.  Fish  and  other  secretaries  of  State 
have  considered  that  such  concealment  of  citizenship  absolves  the 
government  of  the  United  States  from  the  obligation  to  protect  the 
offenders  as  citizens,  at  least  while  they  remain  in  their  native  country.* 

a  question  as  to  the  character  of  the  act  necessary  to  forfeit  the  right  to  a  pansport* 
Mr.  Adee  could  not  find  that  these  practices  hy  American  citizens,  howevo*  ncfarioua^ 
were  in  violation  of  the  United  States  statutes  (For,  Rel,  189**»  p.  186).  We  must 
bear  this  holdinj;  in  mind  in  considering  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  State  that  '^if  it  appears  that  the  applicant  keeps  a  disorderly  housi%  or  that  he 
is  engagetl  in  gambling  or  that  he  has  violated  knowingly,  notoriously,  the  laws  of 
his  residence^  it  may  well  be  that  the  United  States  would  not  care  to  make  itaelf  a 
party  to  such  misconduct  by  the  issue  of  a  paflsport."  (Op.  of  the  Solicitor,  F*  : 
Rel.,  1907,  pp.  107^^-1080.) 

1  Welch  t^  Stowell,  2  Dougl  (Mich,)»  332,  19  L,  R*  A.  198;  Conltban  v.  Royml  lo^ 
Ck>.,  91  Miss.  386,  18  L.  R.  A.  n.  s.  214;  Phcfinix  Ins  Co.  v.  Clay,  101  Oa.  331. 

*  Consular  Regulations  of  the  U.  S.,  1874,  paragraph  1 10;  Mr.  Fiah,  8eo>  of  Stat 
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Natives  of  Russia  and  Turkey  who  become  naturalized  in  the  United 
States,  often  return  to  their  native  countries,  concealing  their  American 
naturalization  because  of  their  liability  to  punishment  for  expatriation. 
In  the  Notices  issued  to  former  subjects  of  those  countries,  the  Depart- 
ment has  included  the  following  provision:  "The  Department  of  State 
holds  that  a  naturalized  American  citizen  of  Russian  [Turkish]  origin 
who  returns  to  his  native  country  as  a  Russian  [Turkish]  subject, 
concealing  the  fact  of  his  naturalization  in  order  to  evade  Russian 
[Turkish]  law,  thereby  so  far  relinquishes  the  rights  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  American  naturalization  as  to  absolve  this  Government 
from  the  obligation  to  protect  him  as  a  citizen  while  he  remains  in 
his  native  land."  It  naturally  follows  that  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  may  refuse  to  issue  a  passport  to  a 
man  admittedly  an  American  citizen  who  has  concealed  or  denies  his 
American  citizenship.^ 

§  343.  Decisions  of  International  Tribunals. 

In  the  case  of  Casanova  before  the  United  States-Spanish  Mixed 
Commission  of  1871,*  Lowndes,  arbitrator,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  a  person  desired  to  protect  himself  by  his  citizenship,  he  must 
give  notice  of  it  and  claim  the  rights  he  may  possess  by  virtue  of  his 
nationality.  This  was  a  dictum  in  connection  with  the  agreement 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  to  cover 
the  case  of  the  many  Cubans  who  had  gone  to  the  United  States, 
remained  just  long  enough  to  secure  American  naturalization,  and 
then  returned  to  Cuba.  Spain  thus  obtained  recognition  for  her  con- 
tention that  such  an  individual  should,  in  order  to  claim  rights  as  an 
American  citizen,  have  given  notice  of  his  American  citizenship  to 
the  Spanish  authorities,  under  penalty  of  estoppel.  The  agreement 
read  in  part: 

to  Mr.  HaU,  May  3,  1869,  S.  Ex.  Doc.  108,  4l8t  Cong.,  2nd  seas.,  202,  Moore's  Dig. 
Ill,  770-771;  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Terrell,  Minister  to  Turkey, 
July  11,  1894,  For.  Rd.,  1894,  pp.  733,  735;  Mr.  Hill,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Griscom,  charg^,  No.  345,  Feb.  16,  1901,  Moore's  Dig.,  Ill,  771. 

>  Memo,  of  the  Solicitor  referring  to  case  of  J.  H.  Brown,  January  2, 1907,  For.  Rd., 
1907,  p.  1079. 

s  Casanova  (U.  S.)  t;.  Spain,  Feb.  12, 1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2571-2. 
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"The  arbitrators  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  of  any  reclamation 
made  in  behalf  of  a  native-born  Spanish  subject  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  subject-matter  having  l^een  ad- 
judicated by  a  competent  tribunal  in  Cuba  and  the  claimant,  having 
appeared  therein,  either  in  person  or  by  his  duly  appointed  attorney, 
and  being  required  by  the  laws  of  Spain  to  make  a  declaration  of  his 
nationality,  failed  to  declare  that  he  wa^  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
In  such  case  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  arbitration,  it  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  that  the  claimant,  by  his  own  default  had  renounced  his  alle- 
giance to  the  UnUed  Slates'*  '  {italics  ours). 

The  representation  by  a  naturalized  American  citizen  abroad  that 
he  is  not  an  American  operates  as  a  bar  to  recovery  upon  a  claim  be- 
fore a  commission  having  jurisdiction  of  claims  of  American  citizens* 
Thus,  in  the  well-known  case  of  Lacoste,^  who  permitted  himself  to 
be  regarded  as  a  French  subject  in  Mexico  and  presented  to  the  French- 
Mexican  Mixed  Commission,  as  a  French  subject,  the  same  claim 
which  he  later  presented,  as  a  United  States  citizen,  to  the  United 
States-Mexican  Commission  of  1868,  Thornton,  umpire,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  "by  such  conduct  •  -  .  he  forfeited  his  right  to  con- 
sideration by  this  commission/' 

Similarly,  the  birth  of  the  claimant  in  the  United  States,  of  French 
parents,  followed  by  his  removal  while  still  a  minor,  to  Mexico,  es- 
tablishing a  commercial  house  there  and  presenting  a  claim  as  a  French 
citizen  to  the  French-Mexican  Mixed  Commission  was  held  to  estop 


*  Moore'a  Arb.  2562,  Notice  of  citiaenahip  was  conaidered  necessary  in  order 
to  maintain  a  claim  for  violation  of  rights  attaching  to  such  citi2eriship  in  the  case 
of  J.  O.  Wilstjn,  No.  121,  Ddgado,  No.  31,  and  by  Potcstad,  arbitrator  for  Spain, 
in  the  case  of  Zenea,  Moore's  Arb.  2571,  In  the  latter  case,  Potestad  held  that  the 
poeseeaion  even  of  a  passport  from  the  Cuban  Republic  designating  him  as  a  United 
St&tei  citizen  coupled  with  his  own  silence  during  his  long  imprisonment  does 
not  coastitiitc  Dotice.  The  failure  to  give  notice  does  not  seem  to  have  operated 
aa  a  bar  to  a  claim  for  the  appropriation  of  property  (in  the  Zenea  case,  the  taking 
of  money ;  in  the  Wilson  case,  Moore's  Arb,  2454,  for  the  seizure  of  property),  although 
in  the  Wilson  ease  it  did  bar  a  claim  for  the  tt^e  of  property  by  Spain,  Lewenhaupi, 
umpire,  held  that  the  concealment  of  citizenship  (in  the  Wilson  case  for  over  51 
years)  by  a  claimant  does  not  forfeit  his  right  to  appear  before  the  commiaaion  aa  &o 
American  citisten,  although,  afi  stated,  it  bars  a  claim  for  the  uae  <?/"  property  during 
the  period  citizenship  was  concealed, 

» Lacoste  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2561.  See  also  dictum  io 
Canevaro  (Italy)  v,  Peru,  April  25,  1910,  6  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1912),  746,  747. 
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him  from  asserting  American  citizenship,  especially  where  both  by 
French  and  Mexican  law  he  was  considered  a  citizen  of  France.^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  number  of  countries  require 
that  their  citizens  abroad  register  themselves  at  their  legation  or  con- 
sulate. Thus  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Mexico,  and 
now  by  the  act  of  1907,  the  United  States,  require  that  citizens  abroad 
register  their  citizenship  periodically  at  the  nearest  national  consular 
oflSce.  Whether  the  failure  to  comply  with  these  requirements  would 
operate  to  forfeit  protection  is  open  to  question,  although  it  would 
undoubtedly  constitute  an  important  factor,  among  others,  in  deter- 
mining the  citizen's  right  to  protection.  Pradier-Fod6r6,  as  already 
noted,  denies  that  the  mere  failure  to  comply  with  a  formality  of  this 
kind  can  forfeit  such  an  important  and  vital  right  as  that  of  citizenship 
and  its  incidental  rights.  Similarly,  certain  foreign  countries  have 
required  that  aliens  register  their  foreign  nationality  with  local  au- 
thorities in  order  to  acquire  the  benefit  of  the  rights  of  foreigners. 
This  has  usually  taken  place  in  countries  frequently  disturbed  by 
revolutionary  troubles,  such  as  the  Latin-American  countries,  and 
particularly  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  others.  As  will  be  noted  here- 
after, the  United  States  and  other  countries  have  declined  to  consider 
the  rights  of  their  citizens  to  be  dependent  upon  compliance  with  a 
formality  of  this  kind. 

Mexico  in  its  constitution  of  1857  provided  that  aliens  acquiring 
real  estate  in  Mexico  became  Mexican  citizens,  unless  a  contrary 
intention  was  manifested.  In  the  United  States-Mexican  Mixed 
Claims  Commission  of  1868,  a  number  of  claims  were  presented  by 
American  citizens  who  had  purchased  Mexican  real  estate  and  had 
failed  to  declare  their  intention  to  retain  American  citizenship.  Lieber, 
Umpire,  in  one  such  case,*  in  declining  to  consider  such  omission  as 
a  forfeiture  of  citizenship,  expressed  himself  as  follows: 

"Citizenship  ...  is  too  weighty  a  matter  to  be  lost  or  gained  by 
mere  implication  or  omission  of  a  comparatively  trifling  act,  or  the 
roistering  of  a  mere  declining  of  a  benefit,  which  the  coupling  of 

» Gautier  (U.  S.)  v,  Mex.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2450. 

*  Elliott  (U.  S.)  V.  Mex.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2481;  the  same  opinion  in 
Anderson  and  Thompson  v,  Mexico,  American  Docket,  No.  333,  Op.  I,  p.  270, 
MoOTe'B  Arb.  2480. 
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Mexican  citizenship  with  acquisition  of  land  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  be." 

Thornton,  who  succeeded  Lieber  as  umpire  of  that  commission,  in 
numerous  other  cases  ^  held  that  the  requirement  of  the  constitution 
that  the  holding  of  land  involved  Mexican  citizenship  is  permissive 
and  not  obhgatoiy  and  that  the  failure  of  claimants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  that  permi^ion  was  sufficient  proof  that  they  did  not  wish 
to  do  so. 

Foreigners,  it  seems,  were  required  by  Mexican  law  to  take  out 
a  letter  of  safety,  carta  de  seguridad,  Thornton,  umpire  of  the  1868 
commission,  considered  that  the  failure  to  take  out  such  a  letter  could 
not  forfeit  citizenship.^  The  fact  that  an  American  citizen  took  out 
a  carta  de  seguridad  as  a  citizen  of  Chile  was  considered  by  Umpire 
Thornton  (in  a  didum)  ^  not  to  deprive  the  claimant  of  his  American 
citizenship^  although  it  might  have  afforded  the  United  States  govern- 
ment a  ground  to  refuse  him  its  protection. 

In  certain  cases  decided  by  the  Commission  under  the  Convention 
of  July  4,  1831  with  France,  the  misconduct  of  a  neutral  in  endeavor- 
ing to  mask  the  property  of  an  enemy  by  commingling  it  with  his 
own,  60  as  to  evade  capture  and  condemnation  was  punished  by  a 
forfeiture  of  his  national  claim,  as  a  neutral,  to  immunity  from  capture 
and  confiscation.'*  On  the  other  hand,  the  colonible  transfer  of  vessels 
from  the  American  to  the  British  flag  during  the  Civil  War,  with  the 
purpose  of  evading  capture  by  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate 
cruisers  was  held  by  both  courts  of  Alabama  ckims  not  to  forfeit  their 
right  to  American  protection.* 


FRAUDULENT  AND   EXORBITANT   CLAIMS 

§  344.  Claims  against  United  States. 

A  false,  fictitious,  or  fraudulent  claim  against  the  United  States 
when  made  with  knowledge  of  its  fmudulent  character  is  punishable 

'  Opinions  quoted  and  cases  cited  in  Moore's  Arb.  24S2. 

*  Smith  Bowcn  (U.  S.)  ik  Mex.,  July  4, 1868,  No,  442,  American  Docket,  I,  156-214 
cited  in  Moore's  Arb,  2482. 

»  Pradel  (U,  S,)  i^  Mexico,  July  4, 1868,  Moore'a  Arb,  2543-45. 

*  Moore's  Arb.  4479. 

*  Texan  Star,  Stevens  &  Co.  v.  U.  S*,  Moore's  Arb.  2378,  4653,  4673, 
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by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  from  one  year  to  five  years,  or  fine 
from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars,  according  to  §  6438  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  which  specifies  the  character  of  the  acts  which 
shall  be  considered  as  coming  within  the  provisions  of  the  section. 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  Act  (Revised  Statutes,  §  1086)  which  has  now 
become  §  172  of  the  new  judicial  code  (36  Stat.  L.,  1, 1141),  it  is  provided 
that 

"any  person  who  corruptly  practices  or  attempts  to  practice  any  fraud 
against  the  United  States  in  the  proof,  statement,  establishment,  or 
aUowance  of  any  claim  .  .  .  shall  ipso  facto  forfeit  the  same  to  the 
government." 

The  Court  of  Claims  upheld  the  terms  of  the  statute  in  the  case  of 
Furay.^  Under  the  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act,  in  which 
loyalty  was  a  jurisdictional  fact,  the  Court  of  Claims  held  that  the 
concealment  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  a  claimant  is  such  "fraud, 
wrong  or  injustice"  against  the  United  States  as  will  entitle  the  govern- 
ment to  a  new  trial  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  25, 1868.^ 

§  346.  Claims  against  Foreign  Governments. 

The  United  States  has  on  a  number  of  occasions  been  made  the  victim 
of  fraud  in  presenting  claims  against  a  foreign  government.  Where 
the  fraud  is  discovered  in  advance  the  Department  of  State  will  of 
course  decline  to  press  the  claim  against  the  foreign  government. 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  ably  expressed  the  practice  of  the  Department 
in  a  note  to  the  British  minister  on  May  30,  1862: 

"Nations  cannot  afford  to  have  the  intercourse  which  the  interests 
of  their  citizens  require  to  be  kept  open,  subjected  to  the  annoyances 
and  risks  which  would  result  from  the  admission  of  fraud  or  duplicity 
into  such  intercourse.  It  has  therefore  become  a  usage,  having  the 
authority  of  a  principle,  in  the  correspondence  between  enlightened 
governments,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  citizens  or  subjects,  that  any 
deception  practiced  by  a  claimant  upon  his  own  government  in  regard 
to  a  controversy  with  a  foreign  government,  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
his  claim,  or  influencing  the  proceedings  of  his  government,  forfeits  all 

1  Furay  v.  The  United  States,  34  Ct.  CI.  171.  See  also  Act  of  the  Hawaiian  govern- 
ment, March  16,  1895,  for  the  judicial  investigation  of  claims,  parag.  7,  87  St.  Pap. 
1230-1231. 

« Tait  V.  The  United  States,  5  Ct.  CI.  638. 
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title  of  the  party  att^mptinji;  such  deception  to  the  protection  and  aid  of 
hia  government  in  the  controversy  in  question,  because  an  honorable 
government  can  not  consent  to  complicate  itaelf  in  a  matter  in  which 
it  has  itself  been  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  the  victim  of  a  fraud, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  dishonest  party/  '' 

The  fraud,  however,  has  sometimes  been  discovered  only  after  the 
claim  was  paid  l>y  the  foreign  government  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
through  diplomatic  negotiations  or  through  international  arbitration. 
In  such  cases  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Congress  has  set  aside  a  settle- 
ment or  award  obtained  by  fraud  and  has  not  only  declined  to  pay 
undistributed  portions  to  fraudulent  claimants,  but  has  refunded  to 
the  foreign  government  such  portions  of  awards  -made  on  fraudulent 
claims  as  had  already  been  distributed  to  the  claimants*  Thus,  aJl 
the  awards  made  by  the  1866  United  States- Venezuelan  Commission 
were  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  fraud.^  Awards  of  the  Domestic  CJom- 
mission  under  the  Act  of  March  3^  1849  were  set  aside  by  the  courts 
in  the  famous  Gardiner  case  ■'  and  by  direct  act  of  Congress  in  the 
Atocha  ^  case.  Congress  similarly  reopened  two  of  the  awards  under 
the  Chinese  Claims  Treaty  of  1858/  and  in  the  case  of  the  CaroUne^^ 
the  Secretary  of  State  refunded  to  Brazil,  against  the  protest  of  the 
claimant,  certain  moneys  which  had  been  paid  by  Brazil  after  dip- 
lomatic settlement.  Congress  appropriated  a  large  sum  to  reimbuise 
Brazil  for  moneys  paid  to  United  States  representatives,  but  which 
never  reached  the  TrejisuryJ 

The  most  famous  cases  of  the  representation  of  fraudulent  clmma 
were  those  of  Weil  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.  before  the  United 
States-Mexican  Mbced  Claims  Commission  of    1868.^     These  cases 

» Mr.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Lord  Lyons,  British  Min.,  May  30,  1862  (Ma 
Notes  to  Gt.  Brit,,  IX,  187;  Moore^s  Dig.  VI,  622), 

»  Moore's  Arb.  1659  et  «eg.  It  is  true  that  the  fraud  waa  on  the  part  of  the  tribunal 
and  not  of  the  claimants. 

*  Fdr  llie  full  history  of  this  case,  see  Moore's  Arb.  1255-1266. 

*  13  Stat,  L,  595;  16  Stat.  K  633, 

•  15  Stat.  L.  440;  20  Stat,  L,  171. 

•  Moore's  Arb.  1342. 

^  18  Stat.  L.  70;  8.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  43rd  Cong,,  1st  sesB. 

■  For  a  full  hietory  of  these  cases  up  to  the  (iecision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
La  Abra  case  and  the  refund  to  MexioOi  see  Mooxe's  Ai^.  1324-1349.  See  ako 
^upro,  p.  375. 
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were  referred  to  the  Commission  of  1868  without  previous  examination 
by  the  Department  of  State.    Large  awards  were  made  on  both  claims, 
induced  by  perjured  testimony  of  the  most  vicious  character.    Mexico 
paid  a  number  of  installments  on  the  awards,  protesting  through  many 
yeAfs  that  they  were  obtained  by  fraud*    For  a  long  time  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  insisted  on  the  pa^mients  on  the  ground  of  the  finality 
of  the  award,  but  the  suspicion  of  fraud  became  so  strong  that  finally 
Congress  and  the  State  Department  itself  recommended  a  reexamination 
of  the  claims.     A  treaty  pro\iding  for  f»n  international  commission 
for  this  purpose,  after  dragging  through  the  Senate  for  a  number  of 
sessions,  remained  unconfirmed^  and  finally  in  1892  Congress  passed 
a.n  act  conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate 
both  the  Weil  and  La  Abra  cases  and  to  deterinine  whether  the  charges 
of  fraud   were  well  founded.     After  proper  examination,  the  Court 
of  Claims  held  that  the  awards  in  both  cases,^  were  obtained  by  fraud 
and  perjury.    Thereupon,  the  Secretary  of  State  returned  to  Mexico 
all  payments  on  these  two  claims  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  De- 
partment,^ and  Congress  appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the 
re-payment  to  Mexico  of  the  installments  which  had  already  been 
turned  over  to  the  claimants.*    Before  the  decision  as  to  the  fraudulent 
character  of  the  claims  was  reached,  assignees  of  the  original  claimants 
brought  two  mandamus  proceedings  to  compel  the  distribution  of  the 
sums  received  by  the  Department  of  State.    One  was  directed  against 
Secretary  Frelinghuysen,   and   the   other  against  Secretary   Blaine,^ 
In  dismissing  the  petitions  for  mandamus,  the  Supreme  Court  examined 
thoroughly  the  legal  position  of  the  govermnent  in  the  presentation 
of  a  claim  against  a  foreign  government  and  its  liability  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  an  award  obtained  by  fraud.    One  paragraph  may  be  quoted 
from  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Waite  in  the  Frelinghuysen  case: 

*'The  presentation  by  a  citizen  of  a  fraudulent  claim  or  false  testi- 
mony for  reference  to  the  commission  was  an  imposition  on  his  owm  gov- 
ernment, and  if  that  govermnent  aftenv^ards  discovered  that  it  had  in 

'  U.  S.  p.  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Co.,  29  Ct.  CL  432;  32  Ct,  CL  462,  affinned  iq  175 
U*  S.  423.    U,  S.  t*.  Weil,  29  Ct.  CI  523;  a5  Ct.  CI  43, 
» For  Rel.,  1900,  pp,  781-782. 
'  32  Stat.  L.  5. 
*  Frelinghuysen  m.  Key,  1 10  U.  8. 63;  U,  S.  er  rel.  Boynton  w.  Blaine,  139  U.  8.  306. 
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this  way  been  made  an  instrument  of  wrong  toward  a  friendly  power, 
it  would  be  not  only  its  right  but  its  duty  to  repudiate  the  act  and  make 
reparation  a^  far  as  possiVile  for  the  consequences  of  its  neglect.  .  ,  . 
Claims  presented  and  evidence  submitted  to  such  an  farbitrall  tribunal 
must  necessarily  bear  the  impress  of  the  entire  good  faith  of  the  govern- 
ment from  which  they  come  and  it  is  not  to  l>e  presumed  that  any  gov- 
enmient  will  for  a  moment  allow  itself  knowingly  to  be  made  the  in- 
strument of  wrong  in  any  such  proceeding," 

As  an  incident  to  the  Weil  and  La  Abra  cases  we  may  mention  the 

bill  ^  to  prevent  and  punish  the  prosecution^  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States^  of  fraudulent  claims  against  foreign  governments, 
whicli  was  introduced  in  Congress  on  June  16,  1884*  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  followed  those  of  §  5438  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (mpra, 
p,  725}  which  punished  the  presentation  of  fraudulent  claims  against 
the  United  States,  and  were  intended  to  make  it  an  offense  equally 
punishable  to  present  fraudulent  claims  to  the  Department  of  State 
for  prosecution  against  a  foreign  government.^  The  bill  seems  never 
to  have  passed. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  naturalization  obtained  by  fraud  will  not 
serve  as  a  title  to  protection,  but  will,  in  fact,  upon  discovery,  result 
in  a  withdrawal  of  protection,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
a  proceeding  for  the  cancellation  of  the  naturalization  certificate. 

As  early  as  1856  Secretary  Marcy  gave  expression  to  the  policy 
that  the  Department  of  State 

^*\\nll  not  present  to  a  foreign  government  claims  for  damages,  which, 
though  based  on  a  wrong  actually  done,  are  speculative  and  exorbitant 
in  amount."  ' 

It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  the  Department,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  discretion  and  full  control  over  the  claim,  does  not  necessarily 
reject  it,  but  may  reduce  it  in  amount. 


EVASION  OF  NATIONAIi  DUTIES 

§  346.  Desertion. 

The  most  serious  offense  of  ttiis  character  is  desertion  from  mili- 

>  H.  R.  7352,  48th  Cong.,  let  aesa. 

*  Hous«?  Rep.  2391 »  48lh  Cong.,  2nd  8€sa. 

'  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Monro,  Jan.  10,  1856,  Moor«*8  Dig.  V%  6!? 
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tary  service.  The  instructions  for  the  Government  of  Armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Field  of  April  24,  1863  ^  provided  in  §  48  that 

"Deserters  from  the  American  Army,  having  entered  the  service  of 
the  enemy,  suffer  death  if  they  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  whether  by  capture  or  being  delivered  up  to  the  American  Army; 
and  if  a  deserter  from  the  enemy,  having  taken  service  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  and  punished  by  them 
ivith  death  or  otherwise,  it  is  not  a  breach  against  the  law  and  usages  of 
'War,  requiring  redress  or  retaliation." 

Section  1996  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  incorporated  an  Act  of 
^Afarch  3, 1865  ^  provides  that 

"  All  persons  who  deserted  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the  United 
States  and  did  not  return  thereto  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost 
xnarshal  within  sixty  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  by  the 
President,  dated  the  11th  day  of  March,  1865,  are  deemed  to  have 
voluntarily  relinquished  and  forfeited  their  rights  of  citizenship,  as  well 
as  their  right  to  become  citizens;  and  such  deserters  shall  be  forever 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States, 
or  of  exercising  any  rights  of  citizens  thereof." 

The  forfeiture  did  not,  however,  apply  to  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
had  served  according  to  their  enlistment  up  to  the  19th  of  April,  1865. 
The  penalties  of  §  1996  were  extended  in  §  1998  to 

"every  person  who  hereafter  deserts  the  military  or  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  or  who,  being  duly  enrolled,  departs  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  district  in  which  he  is  enrolled,  or  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  with  intent  to  avoid  any  draft  into  the  military  or  naval 
service,  lawfully  ordered."  » 

It  has,  however,  been  held  that  the  provisions  of  §§  1996  and  1998 
can  only  take  effect  upon  conviction  by  a  court-martial.^  Desertion 
can  be  exercised  only  by  persons  of  lawful  age  and  not  by  those  who 
leave  their  country  under  the  charge  or  conviction  of  crime  or  other 

1  General  Orders,  No.  100,  April  24,  1863,  War  of  the  Rebellion,  Official  Records, 
Series  3,  v.  Ill,  p.  154.    Quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  VII,  234-235. 

« 13  Stat.  L.  490,  ch.  79,  §  21. 

» See  also  United  States  v.  Snow  (1877),  2  FUpp  (U.  S.),  127  Fed.  Cas.,  No.  16,350; 
Kurtz  V,  Moffitt  (1885),  115  U.  S.  501. 

*KurU  V.  Moffitt  (1885),  115  U.  S.  501;  Huber  p.  Reily  (1866),  53  Pa.  St.  112; 
State  V.  Symonds  (1869),  57  Me.  148;  Severance  t;.  Healey  (1870),  50  N.  H.  448; 
15  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  159  (1876). 
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disabilities.^  Forfeiture  of  goods  cannot,  however,  it  aeems,  be  in- 
flicted as  a  peDalty  under  this  section.^    The  court  in  Huber  t^*  Reily 

(1866),  said  that 

**the  forfeiture  which  it  [the  act]  prescribes,  like  all  other  penalties 
for  desertion,  must  be  adjudged  to  the  convicted  person,  after  trial  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sentence  approved/' 

and  the  conviction,  it  seems,  can  be  approved  only  by  a  duly  authen* 
ticated  record,^ 

Practically  every  European  country  provides  severe  penalties  for 
desertion  and  evasion  of  mihtary  service^  Generally  the  penalty 
involves  the  loss  of  citizenship  and  always  the  loss  of  the  right  to  pro- 
tection. In  countries  where  mihtary  service  is  compulsory,  such  as 
Germany  and  France,  in  which  a  citizen  remains  subject  to  call  to 
the  reserves,  when  such  service  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  govern- 
ment, he  likewise  incurs  severe  penalties  for  a  failure  to  return  home 
and  respond  to  the  ealL  This  failure  to  heed  the  jus  avocandi,  as  it 
is  called^  generally  involves  a  loss  of  citizenship  and  with  it  a  loss  of 
the  right  to  natioiml  protection.'* 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  United  States  has  had  diflSculty  in 
determining  whether  the  taking  of  service  abroad  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  involved  the  loss  of  citizenship  and  with  it  a  loss  of 
national  protection.  The  test  finally  applied  was  whether  the  foreign 
service  involved  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance*  If  in  entering 
such  foreign  service  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  foreign  state  was  nec- 
essary and  was  taken,  the  citizen  thereby  forfeited  his  right  to  protec- 
tion ^  at  the  very  least,  and  since  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  his  citizen* 
ship  as  welL 

I  The  Amerimn  PasspoH,  Washington,  1898,  pp.  131-132. 

»  Cavander's  Case  (1S72),  8  Ct.  CI  283. 

»  Strong,  J.,  in  Htiber  tK  Reily,  53  Pa.  St.  112,  120. 

*  Supra t  p.  680*  As  to  the  German  rules  for  the  forfeiture  of  protection  by  e^rAsion 
of  militar>^  service,  see  §  VI  of  the  Dienstinstruktion  of  June  6,  1871,  law  ooncerning 
the  organization  of  the  consular  service,  Nov.  8,  1867;  Zom,  Staatareoht  dee  deut- 
echen  Rcichcs,  II,  481,  note  139. 

*  8ee  the  recommendationa  of  the  Board  on  CitiJEenship,  expatriation  and  pro- 
tection^ H.  Doc.  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  sess.  So  far  iia  expatriation  10  concerned  a 
number  of  court  decisions  (all  prior  to  the  Act  of  1907)  have  declined  to  support 
the  doctrine  that  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  aUegiaoce  to  a  foreign  sovereign  forfeited 
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While  the  United  States  does  not  by  statute  prescribe  loss  of  citizen- 
sli^ip  in  case  of  a  failure  to  return  in  time  of  war,  the  Supreme  Court 
b^s  expressed  itself  as  follows:  ^ 

''Tiie  duty  of  a  citizen  when  war  breaks  out,  if  it  be  a  foreign  war 
^iid  he  is  abroad,  is  to  return  without  delay," 

The  Citizenship  Boai'd  appointed  in  1906  to  make  recommendations 

Ccir   a  change  in  the  laws  concerning  citizenship,  expatriation!  and 

J^rotection,  added  that  this  duty  was  equally  evident  if  the  government 

is  threatened  by  domestic  insurrection.     The  government  should  be 

sible  to  control  the  services  of  every  citizen  and  the  right  of  changing 

allegiance  should  not  exist  when  the  state  is  in  peril.    To  this  effect 

Halleck*s  statement  was  quoted,  namely,  that 

**the  right  of  voIuntar>^  expatriation  exists  only  in  time  of  peace  and  for 
law^ful  purposes/'  * 

Secretary  of  State  Seward,  in  considering  the  claim  of  a  naturalized 
citizen,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  returned  to  that  country  shortly  after 
his  naturahzation  and  in  1860  was  despoiled  of  some  of  his  property 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  during  the  siege  of  Palermo 
in  that  year,  referred  to  the  duty  of  a  citizen  to  return  home  in  times 
of  domestic  insurrection  as  follows: 

"The  reflection  is  a  very  ob\dous  one  that  in  such  a  crisis  a  good  and 
loyal  citizen  might  be  expected  to  be  at  home  in  the  United  States  and 
cooperate  vinth  his  fellow  citizens  in  maintaining  the  government  against 
domestic  enemies  rather  than  to  be  residing  abroad  and  invoking  aid 
to  prosecute  claims  of  his  owti  for  redress  of  injuries  w^hich  he  may  have 
suffered  when  domiciled  amid  the  perils  of  a  foreign  revolution."  > 


I 


§  347,  Evasion  of  Duties  of  Citizenship  Generally. 

The  right  of  the  government  to  decline  protection  on  account  of 
an  evasion  of  national  duties  has  come  up  frequently  in  the  case  of 
citizens  residing  abroad  for  a  long  time,  or  in  the  case  of  naturalized 

citizenship.  TaJbot  i*.  Somen  (1795),  3  Dallas,  133;  Fish  v,  Stoughton  (1801),  2 
Johns.  Cae,  407;  see,  however,  Brown  v.  Dexter  (1884),  66  Cal.  3§  and  Kircher  w. 
Murray  (1893),  54  Fed.  617. 

» 5  WaU.  408. 

>  House  Etocxxiiieiit  326,  59th  Cong.,  2nd  Bess.,  28. 

» Seward,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marah,  May  7, 1863,  For.  ReL,  1863,  pt,  II,  p,  1067, 
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citizens  returning  to  their  native  coimtry.  Thus,  Secretary  of  State 
Fish,  referring  to  a  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  in  the  caae 
of  Murray  ik  The  Schooner  Charming  Betsy, ^  stated: 

"If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Government  assumes  the  duty  of  protecting 
his  rights  and  his  privileges,  on  the  other  hand  the  citizen  is  supposed 
to  be  ever  ready  to  place  his  fortune  and  even  his  life  at  its  service, 
should  the  public  interest  demand  such  a  sacrifice.  If,  instead  of  doing 
this,  he  permanently  withdraws  his  person  from  the  national  jurisdic- 
tion, if  he  places  his  property  where  it  cannot  be  made  to  eontribut^e 
to  the  national  necessities;  if  his  children  are  bom  and  reared  upon 
a  foreign  soil,  with  no  pur|K>se  of  returning  to  submit  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  then,  in  accordance  mth  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  recognized  in  the  14th  amend- 
ment, and  in  the  act  of  1868,  he  has  so  far  expatriated  himself  as  to 
reheve  this  Government  from  the  obligation  of  interfering  for  bis  pro- 
tection." « 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  determining  the  right  of  native  citizens, 
permanently  resident  abroad  under  the  regulations  of  July  26,  1910, 
lo  receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  the  evasion  of  national 
duties  of  citizenship  constitutes  an  important  factor.  The  former  diffi- 
culties in  establishing  the  title  to  protection  of  foreign-domiciled  nat- 
uralized citizens  have  been  much  simplified  by  the  presumptions  of 
expatriation  following  a  two  and  five  years*  residence  abroad,  under 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1907.^ 

The  United  States  has  been  frequently  placed  in  a  delicate  situation 
by  the  demand  for  protection  of  naturalized  citizens  returning  to 
their  native  countries,  where  military  service  is  compulsory.  These  in- 
dividuals having  departed  from  their  native  country  Just  prior  to  becom- 
ing eligible  for  military  service,  have  secured  naturalization  in  the  United 
States  and  then,  returning  to  their  native  country,  have  boasted  of 
their  immunity  from  service,— to  the  moral  detriment  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  The  United  States  has  not  resisted  the  right  of 
the  foreign  countries  thus  prejudiced  to  expel  these  undesirable  pseudo- 
Americans,     These  individuals  have  as  a  matter  of  fact  committed 

*  Murray  v.  The  Schooner  Charming  Beisff,  2  Cranch,  120. 

'Mr.  Fiah,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Waahburne,  Minister  to  France,  June  28|  1S73^ 
For.  Rel,  1873,  I,  256,  259.  Moore'e  Dig.  Ill,  763. 
■  Supra,  i  330. 
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a  fraud  both  upon  their  native  and  upon  their  adopted  country  in  that 
they  seek  to  escape  the  obligations  due  to  both  and  to  secure  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  in  both  as  occasion  may  make  it  their  interest 
to  make  use  of  them.^  The  interposition  of  the  United  States  has  been 
limited  to  securing  an  amelioration  of  the  hardship  of  expulsion  in 
paj'ticular  cases,  as,  for  example,  securing  an  extension  of  the  order 
until  the  individual  could  adjust  his  business  aflFairs  or  could  remove 
liiK  family,  or  similar  alleviation  of  a  harsh  situation. 

Moreover,  where  American  citizens  by  birth  have  gone  abroad  at 
a.n  early  age  and  remained  permanent  residents  in  countries  where 
military  service  is  compulsory,  the  United  States  has  declined  to  aid 
them  in  e^seaping  such  military  service,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
t^hat  the  individual  intends  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  reclaim 
Vds  American  citizenship, and  assume  the  duties  of  an  American  citi- 
zen.*   Where  a  naturalized  citizen  has  failed  to  fulfill  military  duties 
'which  had  accrued  and  were  owing  at  the  time  of  his  emigration  from 
his  native  countr>%  the   United  States  will  decline  to  prot-ect  him. 
By  treaty  and  diplomatic  negotiations,  the  United  States  has,  however, 
established  the  definite  policy  that  they  will  protect  the  naturalized 
citissen  against  the  fuLBIlment  of  military  duty  which  had  not  become 
due  and  owing  from  him  at  the  time  of  his  emigration  from  his  native 
country.' 

BREACH    OF  LOCAL    (FOREIGN)    LAW 

§  348.  Limitatioas  on  Diplomatic  ProtectioQ. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  international  law  that  the  citizen 
abroad  must  obey  the  local  law. 

^  Our  diplomatic  correspondence  ahowa  frequent  cases  of  this  eliiimtrter.  Two  of 
the  leading  cases  are  those  of  Hofmann,  For.  Rd,,  1894,  pp,  30-36  (see  the  striking 
letter  of  Mr,  Tripp  to  Mr.  Greshara,  Sec'y  of  State,  Aug^jst  13,  1894)^  and  the  caae 
of  Selig  Fink,  For.  ReL,  1908,  p.  18,  at  p.  2L  See  also  caaes  in  Prussia,  For.  Rel., 
1903,  pp.  457-459,  These  eases  are  of  course  always  judged  on  their  merits  and  all 
the  drciimstances  taken  into  account;  and  it  requires  the  evidence  of  some  appai^ 
eatly  fraudulent  evasion  of  national  responsibilities  to  induce  the  Department  to 
irithdraw  its  protection  from  citizens  naturalized  in  proper  form. 

>  Edward  Pierreponti  Atty.  Gbh.,  to  Hamilton  Fish,  SecV  of  State^  For.  Kel.,  1375, 

*  Supra,  p,  676. 
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''Americans^  whether  native  born  or  naturalized,  owe  submi.ssion 
to  the  same  laws  in  Great  Britain  as  British  subjects,  while  residing 
there  and  enjojing  the  protection  of  that  government/'  * 

The  question  has  frequently  arisen  in  our  international  relations 
as  to  how  far  the  United  States  will  protect  a  citizen  abroad  who  has 
violated  the  local  law  of  the  country  of  his  residence.  As  will  be  noted » 
when  criminal  proceedings  are  involvedj  protection  has  not  been  ab- 
solutely dechned,  but  it  has  in  general  been  strictly  limited  to  securing 
a  fair  trial  and  the  application  of  the  ordinar>^  penalties  or  a  concurrent 
attempt  to  ameliorate  the  harshness  of  arbitrarj"^  measures. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  Fenian  movement  in  Ireland  many  naturalized 
Americ4ins,  natives  of  Ireland,  were  involved  in  suspicion  of  having 
incited  the  movement  and  were  arrested  under  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  act  in  Ireland  passed  in  February,  1866.  The  United 
States  was  often  placed  in  a  delicate  position  in  extending  protec- 
tion. The  principle  generally  followed  may  be  expressed  in  the  in- 
structions of  Mr.  Adams,  Minister  of  the  United  States,  to  Mr.  West, 
American  Consul  at  Dublin,  namely: 

**To  secure  a  proper  share  of  protection  for  innocent  persons  who  were 
citizens  of  the  Unite<l  States  without  attempting  to  interfere  on  behalf 
of  those  who  had  justly  subjected  themselves  to  suspicion  of  complicity 
with  treasonable  practices."  » 

In  the  case  of  Haggerty  against  Mexico  ^  a  claim  was  made  for 
the  destruction  of  property  of  a  neutral  American  citizen  in  Texas, 
the  property  being  under  the  guaranty  of  the  protection  of  Mexioo 
under  the  treaty  of  1831  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  On 
proof,  however,  that  the  property  was  introduced  into  Mexico  without 
having  paid  customs  duties  and  in  disregard  of  a  decree  closing  the 
port  and  without  certified  invoice  from  the  Mexican  consul,  the  Com- 
mission held  that  the  property  was  introduced  not  under  the  protection 
of  Mexico,  but  in  defiance  of  it  and  was  hence  without  rights  under 
the  treaty  mentioned. 

1  Mr.  Seward,  S^c^  of  State,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Dipl.  Cor.,  1866,  Ft.  \,  cited  from 
appendix  to  British  Report  on  Aliens  and  Naturalisation,  1860,  pp.  47-48. 

'  Cockburn  on  Nationality,  London,  1869^  p.  86, 

'  Haggerty  ct  al,  (U.  S.)  t>.  Mexico,  Domestic  Coaunifisioii  under  act  d  Coog^ea^ 
M^*  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2664. 
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A  number  of  cases  have  arisen  in  which  the  injury,  to  redress  which 
j>rotection  was  demanded,  arose  out  of  a  breach  of  the  local  law  by 
£1.  foreign  subject.  In  one  such  case,  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Mohican 
in  a  Brazilian  port  fired  his  pistol  at  one  of  the  boatmen  trying  to 
ciesert.  The  officer  was  arrested  and  then  released  with  a  reprimand. 
On  complaint  by  the  captain  that  this  was  an  offense  to  the  officer's 
dignity  and  to  our  flag  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  answered 
t,hat  the  officer's  act 

**was  a  breach  of  the  peace,  offensive  to  the  dignity  of  Brazil,  which  the 
Government  of  that  coimtry  may  well  expect  the  United  States  to  disa- 
vow and  censure.  .  .  .  The  United  States  are  not  looking  out  for  causes 
of  complaint  against  foreign  states.'' 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  an  injury  to  an  alien  arising  out  of  a  breach 
of  or  failure  to  observe  the  local  law  or  police  regulations  involves 
a  complete  or  partial  forfeiture  by  the  alien  of  the  protection  of  his 
own  government,^  though  the  government  will  usually  insist  that 
his  trial  be  fair  and  the  punishment  not  unusual  or  disproportionate 
to  his  offense.  International  commissions  have  followed  this  rule. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Santangelo,  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  ex- 
pelled from  Mexico  for  publishing  a  periodical  in  which  articles  appeared 
tending  to  ridicule  Mexico,  the  commissioners  under  the  convention 
of  April  11,  1839  made  a  large  award  because  the  expulsion  was  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  disproportionate  to  the  offense.  The  violation 
of  a  proclamation  of  Gen.  Butler  in  New  Orleans  during  the  Civil  War 
prohibiting  the  publication  of  articles  reflecting  on  the  United  States, 
etc.,  by  a  certain  Dubos,  a  French  citizen,  was  held  to  have  justified 

»  Brand  (U.  S.)  «.  Peru,  January  12,  1863,  Moore's  Arb.  1625-1626;  Baker  (U.  S.) 
r.  Peru,  January  12,  1863,  Moore's  Arb.  1626;  Case  of  Koenigsberger  in  Guatemala 
(attempted  smuggling),  For.  Rel.,  1901,  pp.  252-260;  Case  of  the  British  brigantine 
Hibemia,  unlawfully  engaged  in  diving  operations  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  35  St.  Pap. 
1301.  See  also  the  cases  of  the  British  ship  Vixerij  seized  by  Russia  for  carrying  a 
prohibited  commodity  (salt)  into  a  Russian  port  (26  St.  Pap.  2-60)  and  the  British 
schooner  Araunah,  seized  by  Russia  for  seal-catching  without  license  in  Russian 
waters,  in  which  cases  Great  Britain  declined  to  interfere  with  the  regular  course 
of  Russian  law  confiscating  the  vessels.  American-owned  vessels  in  Turkey,  in  1912, 
were  warned  that  a  continued  violation  of  local  navigation  regulations  would  result 
in  a  withdrawal  of  protection. 
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his  arrest,  but  the  failure  to  try  him  by  military  commission  in 
ance  with  the  proclamation  warranted  an  award.* 

We  have  seen  that  naturalized  citizens  returning  to  their  nati' 
country  are  frequently  called  upon  to  do  military  ser\-ice,  Wbei«« 
such  service  had  accruetl  and  was  due  at  the  time  of  emigration  froi 
their  native  country,  protection  is  withdrawal.  Where  the  Uabilit 
to  service  has  not  accrued  pre\dous  to  emigration,  the  United  Stata^ 
has  generally  been  able  to  relieve  theoi  from  the  burdens  of 
However,  by  the  local  law  of  many  countries  the  eva^on  of  m\ 
is  a  violation  of  national  law  and  is  punished  by  expulsion  sbotild 
the  citizen  return  to  his  native  country.  It  has  been  obs^red  UmI 
in  such  cases  the  United  States  limits  its  protection  against  the 
of  expulsion  to  securing  either  an  extension  of  the  order  until 
aflfairs  can  be  adjusted,  or  a  similar  amelioration  of  the  arbitraiy 
plication  of  the  order. 

§  349.  Acquittal  of  Criminal  Charges.    IntematioQal  Claim  UnusutL 

Demands  for  protection  have  come  before  foreign  offices  on  the 
part  of  citizens  abroad  who  were  acquitted  of  alleged  crimes  by  tjie 
local  courts  and  thereupon  demanded  damages  from  the  local  govern- 
ment. The  United  States  in  a  recent  case  of  this  kind,'  in  whieb  m 
citizen  w^as  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  counterfeiting,  declined  to 
his  claim  on  the  ground  that  his  acquittal  did  not  establish  bis  ii 
cence  of  the  crime  charged,  but  that  his  defense  was  technical  and  su^ 
cessfuUy  show^ed  that  the  statutory  crime  of  counterfeiting  bad  DOt 
been  committed. 

Great  Brittvin,  in  a  case  in  which  a  British  subject  had  been  convicted 
in  Haiti  through  gross  irregularities  in  the  trial,  limit^l  it^  prolaclioil 
to  demanding  his  release  from  imprisonment,  but  declined  to 
any  demand  for  indemnity  on  the  ground   that   the  cir 
showed  that  the  Haitian  government  had  good  grounds  for  puttiiiK 
him  on  his  trial,  a  jury  on  a  first  verdict  having  been  equally  dli 
as  to  his  guilt. 

»8«ntangdo  (U.  8 J  v.  Mexico,  April  U,  1839,  Moorc'a  Arb,  3333,  3334;  i 
(France)  v.  The  United  States,  January  15,  1880,  Moore's  Atb.  3319,  3331, 
■  OMe  of  Michael  J.  Koyri  v.  Haiti,  For.  Rel.,  1906,  pp.  871-2. 
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If  complete  innocence  of  a  crime  for  which  a  citizen  had  been  con- 
Ancted  and  imprisoned  were  established,  it  is  probable  that  the  United 
States  would,  if  judicial  or  administrative  machinery  were  at  fault, 
demand  an  indemnity  on  the  ground  of  denial  of  justice,  as  has  been 
done  in  a  few  cases  ^  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  the  United  States  fails  to  acknowledge  the  principle  that  in  con- 
victing an  innocent  man,  it  has  committed  against  him  a  grievous 
wrong  for  which  the  state  should  indemnify  him.   Most  of  the  European 
countries,  as  has  been  noted,  provide  by  statute  for  the  indemnifica- 
tion by  the  state  of  innocent  persons  erroneously  convicted.* 

The  citizen  abroad,  therefore,  who  violates  the  local  law  does  not 
sin  away  completely  his  right  to  the  protection  of  his  own  government. 
That  government  will,  in  its  discretion,  take  his  censurable  conduct 
and  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  local  state  into  account,  and  will 
exercise  ordinarily  a  protective  surveillance  not  intended  to  exempt 
him  from  a  penalty  properly  incurred,  but  limited  to  securing  for 
him  a  fair  trial  and  customary  treatment. 

BREACH  OP  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

§  360.  Piracy  and  Slave  Trade. 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  prevailing  theory  that 
international  law,  having  force  among  states  only,  cannot  impose 
duties  upon  individuals.  Hence  many  publicists  would  consider  it 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  a  breach  of  international  law.  Rehm  is  one 
of  the  very  few,  who,  reasoning  from  the  penalties  imposed  upon  in- 
dividuals for  violations  of  blockades  and  for  carrying  contraband, 
argues  that  international  law  does  bind  individuals  to  some  extent. 
We  are  not  without  some  authority,  therefore,  in  taking  the  position, 
even  in  a  qualified  sense,  that  individuals  may  violate  international 
law. 

The  offenses  against  international  law  which  involve  a  forfeiture 
of  national  protection  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes:  first, 
those  which,  while  punishable  by  municipal  law,  are  recognized  as 

» Supra,  p.  196. 

^Borchard,  State  indemnity  for  errors  of  criminal  justice,  S.  Doc.  974,  62nd 
Cong.,  3rd  seas.    Wisconsin  and  California  enacted  statutes  to  this  efifect  in  1913. 
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sufficiently  heiDOUS  in  character  to  have  been  made,  by  eooTeotm 
and  practice,  violations  of  international  law  as  well  and  pu 
by  any  state  ha\Hng  jurisdiction;  and  secondly,  those  acts  which,  whSi  i 
not  punishable  by  municipal  law,  are  admitted  by  all  states  as  boof ; 
subject  to  a  recognized  penalty  on  the  part  of  the  state  aggrieved. 

The  offenses  of  the  first  class  which  have  received  the  moet  promi* 
nencc  in  international  relations  are  piracy  and  the  slave  trade.  The 
commission  of  piracy  is  regarded  as  a  clear  ground  for  the  denial  ol 
protection.  A  pirate  has  placed  himself  outside  the  protection  of  any 
law — municipal  or  international.^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  nations  of  the  woriA 
agreed  to  stamp  out  the  slave  trade  by  the  confiscation  of 
engaged  in  that  obnoxious  enterprise*  By  statute  it  is  now  iU^giJi 
in  practiailly  all  civilized  countries.  International  arbitral 
sions  to  which  the  United  States  have  been  a  party  have  on  two  oe»  I 
casions  dealt  with  such  cases.  The  first  was  the  case  of  the  brig  Lawrtnct^ 
an  American  vessel  which  put  into  the  British  port  of  FreetcnrD  ill 
Africa  and  was  there  seized  and  libelled  on  the  ground  that  she 
equipped  for  the  African  slave  trade,  although  her  papers  indicated 
a  general  cargo  for  Havana.  Bates,  the  umpire  of  the  British- American 
commission  of  1853,  held  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel  could  not  daioi 
the  protection  of  their  government  because  at  the  time  of  the  ooiidetiina* 
tion  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited  by  all  civilized  nations  and  hemot 
by  the  United  States.- 

Simikrly,  in  the  Pclletier  case  *  Secretary  of  State  Bayaid  decGjiid 
to  enforce  against  Haiti  an  award  made  by  the  arbitrator  on  the  ground 
that  the  arbitrator  restricted  himself  to  deciding  whether  pinury  bj 
the  law  of  nations  as  distinguished  from  the  piracy  of  municipal  law 

'  Pirac!y,  {$  290,  303-305,  of  the  Federal  Penal  Code  of  1910;  Slav«^tra4#»,  ||  34IW 
251  of  the  Penal  Code.  For  cajses  on  these  aeetioiis^  aec  Tucker  &  Blood's  j 
Federal  Penal  Oxle,  Boeton,  1910.  An  intemBtioaal  act  aailo^xis  lo  the  i 
Act  of  1891  for  the  supprcflaion  of  the  slave  trade,  \s  the  protocx)!  ogned  ml  ] 
July  2*2,  1{M)8,  between  Great  Briton  and  various  other  |x»W€n  prolliblliaf  fhiBlm^ 
portation  of  Rrearms,  etc.,  within  a  certain  zone  in  West  Mn<sm*  101  Si.  ^^i.  171. 
'  Brig  Uwrence  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britain,  Feb,  S,  1S53,  Moore's  Arb.  289I-383& 
>  Pelletier  (U.  S.)  9.  Haiti,  May  24,  1884,  Strong,  aibitiutor.  Moorv**  Arii.  11, 
1749  ft  aeq. 
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bad  been  conunitted,  whereas  he  should  have  applied  the  Haitian 
law,  which,  like  the  law  of  the  United  States  (R.  S.  5376)  defines  the 
slave  trade  as  piracy.  Pelletier,  having  been  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  was  considered  not  entitled  to  protection  and  his  punishment 
having  been  in  no  way  unusual  in  view  of  the  heinous  character  of 
the  offense,  Mr.  Bayard  recommended  that  the  United  States  decline 
"to  enforce  the  award  already  made  in  Pelletier 's  favor.  ^  Lord  Palmers- 
t>on  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Druey,  president  of  the  Swiss  confederation, 
Oct.  16,  1859,  stated  that  a  British  subject  "may  so  conduct  himself 
either  by  committing  piracy  or  in  other  ways  as  to  forfeit  all  claim 
to  the  protection  of  the  British  Government."  ^ 

§  361.  Violation  of  Rights  of  Belligerents.  Contraband  Carriage, 
Blockade  Runningi  etc. 

The  offenses  against  international  law  of  the  second  class,  punishable 
not  by  municipal  law  but  by  the  state  aggrieved  by  the  censurable 
act  are  the  carriage  of  contraband,  blockade  running,  resistance  to 
the  right  of  visit  and  search,  or  similar  violation  of  a  belligerent  right. 
These  acts  are,  of  course,  only  possible  in  time  of  war,  and  the  belligerents 
whose  rights  are  thereby  prejudiced  have  by  international  law  the  right 
to  punish  them.  Neutral  states  are  not  bound  to  prevent  their  sub- 
jects from  engaging  in  the  carriage  of  contraband  or  in  blockade  run- 
ning, and  incur  no  penalty,  moral  or  other.  The  individual,  guilty 
of  the  act,  forfeits  the  protection  of  his  national  government,  and  the 
latter  surrenders  its  subjects  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  inter- 
national law  and  enforced  by  the  belligerent.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
penalty  is  confiscation  of  the  property  involved  in  the  act. 

The  law  of  prize  consists  largely  of  the  rules  enforced  by  belligerents 
against  neutral  vessels  and  property  violating  belligerent  interests, 
from  which  the  national  governments  of  the  owners  of  the  property 
have  withdrawn  their  protection.  Holland  '  has  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple as  follows: 

» For.  Rd.,  1887,  pp.  606-607. 
^Ihid.,  1873,  II,  1348-1349. 

'Holland,  Studies  in  International  I/aw,  Oxford,  1898,  pp.  124-125.  See  the 
British  Neutrality  Proclamation  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  censuring  contra- 
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*'The  neutral  power  is  under  no  obligation  to  prevent  its  subjects 
from  engaging  in  the  running  of  blockades,  in  shipping  or  earning 
contraband,  or  in  carrjdng  troops  or  despatches  for  one  of  the  belliger- 

!  ents;  but,  on  the  other  band,  neutral  subjects  so  engaged  can  expert  no 
protection  from  their  own  government  against  such  customafy  peoallkt 
as  may  be  imposed  upon  their  conduct  by  the  belligerent  who  tsi 

Ibyit" 

Presidents  of  the  United  States  have  at  various  times  by  proc 
warned  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  by  ca^r>^ng  com 
they  incur  the  penalty  of  confiscation  and  eonld  not  receive  the  pfth 
teetion  of  the  United  States.'  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  various 
proclamations  of  presidents,  such  as  the  recent  proclamations  of  Pre»- 
dents  Taft  and  Wilson  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms  into  Mexico^ 
by  which  the  obligations  of  neutrals  have  been  increased  in  the  interesU 
of  public  policy  and  the  peace  of  contiguous  neighbors.  Violftlkm 
of  such  a  proclamation  would  incur  all  the  penalties  of  a  vioblko 
of  national  law  t-ogether  with  a  forfeiture  of  diplomatic  protection.* 

The  origin  of  the  word  contraband  {contrabannum)  indicates  iti 
unlaTi^^ul  character.  Sir  Travers  Twiss  has  traced  its  first  use  in  the 
treaty  of  Southampton  between  England  and  the  United  Provincet 
in  1625.^ 

We  cannot  enter  here  into  a  complete  discussion  of  the  law  of  con- 
traband.* Confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo  engaged  in  such  trade  b 
subject  to  various  rules.  There  is  a  difTerence  between  the  Angto- 
American  practice  and  the  continental  practicCi  although  in  the  D^^ 
laration  of  London  (1909)  an  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  diver^ 

band  carriage  by  Britiah  subjects,  criticised  iq  Holland 't  Letters  to  the  l^mis  itpcNi 
War  and  Neutrality,    Note  in  26  Juridical  Rev.  (May,  1914),  23S. 

^  Ftesdent  Washio^n  in  the  Neutmlity  ProclaEnatioD,  April  23,  1703|  Ant*  BL 
Pap.,  For.  RcL,  I,  140;  Pres,  Grant  m  the  proclamalioo  of  August  23,  1070  is  lib* 
FrancoGermaa  law.  Oti  the  whole  subject  of  contrabaiKl  see  a  reocBt  ftjflh  hf 
John  Baasett  Moore,  printed  in  the  ProoeedingiBof  the  AxDerican  FhikitopliMlSdciityi 
V.  51,  No,  203,  pp.  11^9. 

« U.  8.  f.  Chaves,  738  V.  S.  525. 

*  Twifls,  Law  of  Nations,  War,  S  121. 

*  See  Benivrich,  The  Declaration  of  London^  1911;  Wwttake,  lolernaikiQal  bw»  t. 
2,  ch.  10,  Cambridge,  1907;  Oppenheim,  Intemational  taw,  v.  2,  pt*  lU^ dk.  4;  Mc 
Dig.  Vll,  ch.  26.    For  an  extensive  bibliography  on  contruband,  see  Be 
tials  of  International  public  law,  New  York,  1912,  pp,  5(H-506. 
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gencies  while  continuing  the  threefold  division  of  Grotius  into  absolute, 
conditional,  and  non-contraband  articles.  The  penalties  prescribed 
by  the  British  Admiralty  Manual  are  as  follows: 

83.  "The  vessel  which  carries  [contraband]  goods,  if  not  owned  by  the 
owner  of  such  goods,  is  not  confiscated  but  forfeits  her  freight  for  such 
goods  and  all  right  to  expenses  the  result  of  her  detention. 

85.  "The  penalty  for  carrying  contraband  goods  with  simulated 
papers,  or  in  disregard  of  express  stipulations  by  treaty,  is  confiscation 
not  only  of  the  contraband  goods  but  also  of  the  vessel,  and  of  any  in- 
terest which  her  owner  has  in  the  rest  of  the  cargo. 

87.  "A  vessel  which  is  herself  contraband  is  liable  to  be  confiscated, 
together  with  such  part  of  her  cargo  as  belongs  to  her  owner." 

The  vessel  is  also  confiscated  if  she  resists  capture  or  search,  or  if 
her  owner  is  privy  to  the  carriage  of  contraband  goods  though  not 
himself  their  owner.  In  Germany  and  Denmark  the  ship  may  be 
confiscated  if  all  her  cargo,  and  in  France  if  three-fourths  of  her  cargo 
is  contraband,  and  according  to  the  Italian  maritime  code  if  any  part 
of  her  cargo  is  confiscable  contraband.^ 

The  Declaration  of  London,  which  was  not  accepted  by  Great 
Britain,  has  been  ratified  by  a  number  of  continental  countries.  Its 
non-acceptance  by  all  the  signatories  has  rendered  it  ineffective  during 
the  European  War,  although  it  is  constantly  invoked  as  the  standard 
of  modem  rules.    It  prescribes  the  following  penalties: 

"Contraband  goods  are  liable  to  condemnation."  (Art.  39.) 

"The  confiscation  of  the  vessel  carrying  contraband  is  allowed, 
if  the  contraband  forms,  reckoned  either  by  value,  by  weight,  by  volume, 
or  by  freight,  more  than  half  the  cargo."    (Art.  40.) 

"Goods  which  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  contraband  and  which 
are  on  board  the  same  vessel  are  liable  to  condemnation."    (Art.  42.) 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims  have  on  several  occa- 
sions dealt  with  the  penalties  of  contraband.  In  the  case  of  the  Brig 
Lixy,^  the  Court  of  Claims  laid  down  the  rule  that  where  the  owners 

1  WesUake,  International  law,  v.  2,  pp.  250-251. 

<  Brig  Lucy  V.  U.  S.,  37  Ct.  Gl.  97;  see  also  the  Schooner  BeUy,  39  Gt.  Gl.  452  (where 
false  destination  of  goods,  contraband  if  destined  to  belligerent  port,  innocent,  other- 
wise, justified  confiscation);  see  also  Haigh  v.  U.  S.  (The  Bermwda),  3  Widl.  514; 
Carrington  v.  Merchants'  Ins.  Go.,  8  Peters,  495. 
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of  a  vessel  were  the  owners  of  the  cargo,  the  vessel  as  well  as  the  cargo 
was  subject  to  confiscation;  and  where  the  vessel  carrying  contraband 

was  falsely  documented,  or  c4eared  for  a  false  destination,  or  was  guilty 
of  fraud,  the  liability  to  confiscation  attended  the  entire  voyage,  that 
is  to  say,  from  the  home  port  back  to  the  home  port  and  to  the  cargo 
on  the  return  voyage,  though  it  might  be  innocent*  If  there  is  no  fraud 
on  the  outward  voyage,  such  as  false  destination,  or  false  papers, 
the  carrying  of  contraband  does  not  affect  the  condition  of  the  vessel 
on  her  return  voyage.*  In  one  case  it  was  held  that  where  a  substantial 
part  of  the  cargo  was  contraband,  the  presumption  was  that  the  whole 
cargo  was  to  aid  a  belligerent  and  justified  a  seizure  of  the  whole.* 
Knowk^dge  on  the  part  of  officers  and  owners  that  contraband  articles 
ar'e  on  board  subjects  the  vessel  itself  to  confiscation.*  A  mere  false 
destination  of  a  vessel,  where  the  cargo  was  innocent  and  the  real 
destination  is  a  non-blockaded,  though  belligerent  port,  does  not 
subject  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  condemnation."*  Contraband  articles 
contaminate  the  whole  cargo  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  and  all 
his  property  on  board,  contraband  and  non-contraband,  is  subject 
to  confiscation.^ 

The  penalties  of  blockade  running  are  in  many  respects  similar  to 
those  incurred  for  carrying  contraband.  An  incident  of  the  opera- 
tions of  a  siege  is  usually  the  prevention  of  communication  between 
the  besieged  place  and  the  outside  world.  Every  attempt  of  neutrals 
to  cross  the  fine  is  an  interference  with  a  belligerent  right  and  is  re- 
pressed by  the  besiegers,  without  right  of  complaint  by  the  national 
government  of  the  blockade-runner,*'  The  Declaration  of  London 
prescribes  condemnation  of  the  vessel  guilty  of  violation  of  blockade* 
The  cargo  is  also  condemned,  unless  it  is  proven  that  at  the  time  the 
goods  were  shipped  the  shipix^r  neither  knew  nor  could  have  known 


1  The  Sloop  Ralph,  39  Ct.  CI.  204. 

'  The  Schooner  AUntUu,  'd7  Ct.  CL  17. 

*Ibid.,  aoCt,  CI,  193, 

*  Schooner  BeUcfj  and  Pollif  y.  U,  S.,  38  Ct.  Ci  30  (provided  dt  couae  she  ia  properly 
documented  and  otherwise  carries  the  indicia  of  neutrality). 

^  The  Peterhof  v.  U.  S,,  5  Wall.  28,  dicium. 

■  Westlitke,  op.  ct;.,  v.  2^  eh.  IX,  221  ct  seq.;  an  extensive  bibliography  oo  blockade 
is  to  be  found  in  Herehey,  Essentials  of  international  public  law,  488 » 
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of  the  intent  to  violate  the  blockade,'  Knowledge  of  the  blockade 
itself  b  an  essential  element  of  the  offense.  Thus,  the  Declaration  pro- 
vides: 

"The  liability  of  a  neutral  vessel  to  capture  for  breach  of  blockade 
is  contingent  on  her  knowledge,  actual  or  presumptive,  of  the  blockade 
made  in  sufficient  tune  to  the  Power  to  which  such  port  belongs."  (Art. 
15.)  « 

Several  cases  under  the  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act  have 
brought  up  interesting  points  of  law  in  connection  with  the  effect 
of  attempts  to  avoid  capture.  In  a  few  early  cases,  reported  princi- 
pally in  volumes  3  and  4  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Reports,  that  court 
held  that  the  purchase  of  property  in  immediate  danger  of  capture 
as  lawful  booty  was  in  "fraud  of  the  act"  and  therefore  invalid  and 
such  property  being  subsequently  captured,  the  purchaser  could  not 
recover  the  proceeds  from  the  Treasury. 

In  Klein's  case,  however,^  the  Supreme  Com-t  decided  that  the 
title  to  captured  property  did  not  pass  to  and  become  indefeasible 
in  the  United  States  by  capture.  The  Court  of  Claims  then,  following 
this  decision,  held  their  previous  decisions  erroneous  to  the  effect 
that  the  purchase  of  cotton  and  other  property  on  the  eve  of  capture 
was  invalid** 

Similarly,  the  colorable  transfer  or  fictitious  sale  of  an  American 
vessel  to  the  British  flag  in  order  to  prevent  its  capture  by  confederate 
cruisers  was  held  not  to  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  United  States  pro- 
tection when  the  vessel  was  nevertheless  captured  by  the  Alabanm 
as  an  American  ship  and  as  property  of  American  owners,  because 
either  from  the  invalidity  of  the  fictitious  salcp  or  as  mortgagees  in 
possession,  the  claimant's  property  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
United  States.^ 

*  Declaration  of  Londoa^  art.  21.  See  Higginfl,  A»  P.,  The  Hague  Conferences  and 
other  Intematinnal  Conferences,  Cambridge,  1909,  Renault's  Report  (accompany- 
ing the  Declaration)^  582. 

'  Higgins,  op.  di.j  Renftuit's  Report,  578.     On  the  Anglo-American  doctrine  of 
constructive  knowledge  see  the  Neptunus  (1799),  2  C.  Rob.  110. 
'  Klein  t'.  The  United  States,  13  Wall.  128,  7  Ct.  CL  240. 

*  Femandea  v.  The  United  States,  7  Ct.  CI.  541. 

*  Pike  and  Stephens  et  al.  (case  of  the  Texan  St<ir)  v.  The  United  States,  Act  of 
Juno  23,  1874,  difltribution  of  Geneva  Award,  Moore's  Arb,  2379. 
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Tbe  Supreme  Court,  howeveri  in  the  case  of  the  Benito  Estenger  * 
held  that  the  colorable  transfer  of  a  ship  from  a  belHgerent  to  a  neutral 
to  avoid  capture  does  not  relieve  her  from  condemnation  as  prize, 
Likewisej  the  assertion  of  a  false  claim  by  an  agent  with  or  without 
the  connivance  of  the  real  owner  is  a  substantive  cause  for  condemna- 
tion.^ Forfeiture  to  the  federal  government  similarly  occurs  under 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  Dec.  31,  1792,  where  a  vessel  sails  under  a  regis- 
ter obtained  by  false  swearing  as  to  the  domicil  of  the  owners.^ 

The  Declaration  of  London  provides  (Art.  55)  that  the  transfer 
of  an  enemy  vessel  to  a  neutral  flag^  effected  before  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  is  valid,  unless  it  is  proved  that  such  transfer  was  made 
in  order  to  evade  the  consequences  which  the  enemy  character  of  the 
vessel  would  involve.  There  is,  however,  a  presumption  that  such 
transfer  is  void  if  the  bill  of  sale  is  not  on  board  a  vessel  which  has 
lost  her  belligerent  nationality  less  than  sixty  days  before  the  opening 
of  hostilities.    Proof  to  the  contrary  is  admitted. 

*' There  is  absolute  presumption  of  the  validuty  of  a  transfer  effected 
more  than  thirty  days  before  the  opening  of  hostilities  if  it  is  absolute, 
complete,  and  conforms  to  the  laws  of  the  countries  concerned,  and  If 
its  effect  is  such  that  the  control  of  the  vessel  and  the  profits  arising  from 
her  emplojinent  do  not  remain  in  the  same  hands  as  before  the  transfer. 
If,  however,  the  vessel  lost  her  belligerent  nationality  less  than  sixty 
days  tefore  the  opening  of  hostilities,  and  if  the  bill  of  sale  is  not  on 
board,  the  capture  of  the  vessel  would  give  no  right  to  damages."  * 

Resistance  to  legitimate  visit  and  search  constitutes  a  good  ground 
for  condemnation  of  a  neutral  vessel,  and  operates  as  a  forfeiture  of 
national  protection.    The  Declaration  of  London  provides  (Art.  63) : 

"Forcible  resistance  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  right  of  stoppage, 
visit  and  search,  and  capture  involves  in  all  cases  the  condemnation 

*  The  Benito  Esienga;  176  U.  S.  568;  see  also  HalJ  on  tmnafer  of  vcflsels  flagranie 
beth  (4th  edition),  p.  525.  While  not  generally  illegal,  a  sale  during  war  is  JD  itself 
a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  if  not  a  bona  fide  sale  it  will  not  be  a  defense  a^niit 
capture;  see  also  the  Seeks  GeBehmslern^  4  C.  Rob.  100;  The  Embdent  1  C.  Rob.  20; 
The  Jemmy,  4  C.  Rob.  31  *  in  France,  such  sale  after  outbreak  of  war  is  illegal,  Se« 
Eupra,  pp.  255,  483. 

*  The  Amiabk  I»abeUa,  6  Wheat.  1. 

*  The  Venusj  8  Cranch,  253. 

*  Oppenheim,  op.  cil.,  v.  2,  p.  656;  Higgins,  Report,  p,  600  d  seq.;  Dentwich,  DecUn^ 
tion  of  London,  1911,  pp.  104  et  aeq. 
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of  the  vessel.  The  cargo  m  liable  to  the  same  treatment  which  the  cargo 
of  an  enemy  vessel  would  undergo.  Goods  belonging  to  the  master  or 
owner  of  the  vessel  are  regtirded  as  enemy  goods." 

The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims  have  had  frequent 
occasion  to  viat  this  effect  upon  a  resistance  to  the  right  of  search*' 
A  neutral  vessel  is,  however,  justified  in  defending  herself  against 
extreme  violence  threatened  by  a  cruiser  abusing  its  commission. 
The  rule  is  not  modified  by  the  apprehension  of  illegal  condemnation 
on  the  part,  of  the  neutral  or  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1798  which  author- 
izes American  merchant  vessels  to  carry  arms  for  protection  against 
French  spoliation*^  In  the  case  of  the  Schooner  Jane  ^  the  Court 
of  Claims  held  that  it  could  not  differentiate  degrees  of  resistance 
which  would  render  a  vessel  liable  or  not  liable  to  condenmation  for 
resisting  visit  and  search. 


BHEACH   OF   NATIONAL  LAW 

§  352,  When  Protection  Forfeited* 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  relation  between  the  state  and  it^s 
citizen  is  fixed  by  its  own  municipal  IaW|  and  that  the  citizen  abroad 
remains  to  some  extent  subject  to  the  prescriptions  of  his  national 
law.  Yet  the  principle  of  territoriality  operates  to  deprive  the  in- 
junctions and  duties  imposed  upon  the  citizen  of  their  coercive  force 
at  the  frontiers  of  the  state.  The  municipal  law  cannot  be  enforced 
abroad*  The  state  does,  however,  retain  a  definite  sanction  over 
violations  of  its  mmiicipal  law  by  the  citizen  abroad,  the  principal 
penalty  being  the  loss  of  protection  and  sometimes  even  the  loss  of 
nationality,  with  civil  and  political  rights;* 

*  The  attempt,  to  elude  visit  and  search  forfeits  neutral  protection*  Maley  p. 
Shattuck,  3  Cranch,  488;  The  Baigorry,  2  Wall.  481. 

» The  Ship  Rose,  36  Ct.  CI.  291;  The  Ship  Amaton,  36  Ct.  CI.  378;  The  SchcM>ner 
Jam,  37  Ct.  CI  34.    See  also  Schooner  Baigorry  p.  The  United  Sfcat^,  2  WaU.  474, 

*  37  Ct.  CI  24. 

*  Article  17,  §  3  of  the  French  Civil  Code  and  German  law  of  July  1,  1870^  article  22, 
prescribe  loss  of  citizenship  for  the  retention  by  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  public  office 
after  a  request  by  his  countr>^  to  resign  it,  although  in  Germany,  the  deprivation 
ifl  optional  with  the  state.  This  principle  is  retained  in  the  law  of  July  22,  1913. 
France^  article  17,  §  4,  amended  by  the  law  of  June  26,  1889,  and  Hungary,  law  of 
Dec.  20,  1879,  article  50  (Ann.  de  L6g.  Etr.,  1880,  p.  351)  prescribe  the  loa©  of  dti^eo- 
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It  is,  in  fact,  a  general  principle  of  municipal  law  of  all  nutioQs  itmi 
by  a  disregard  or  violation  of  his  national  law^  the  citizicn  iiwiiium 
all  the  consequences  of  his  act  and  forfeits  the  protection  to  whidi 
normally  he  might  have  been  entitled.  Thus,  it  has  been  obMrved 
that  claiiDB  arising  out  of  contracts  for  services  to  lobby  and  to  influeoce 
Congressional  action,  transactions  obooxious  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  denied  diplomatic  support.^  So,  as  will  be  seeo, 
violation  of  the  country's  neutrality,  engaging  in  prohibited  tndi, 
or  the  violation  of  an  embargo  establishing  non-intercourse, -  involve 
the  loss  of  the  citizen's  right  to  national  protection. 

Contracts  concluded  between  individuals  in  violation  of  the  lav 
of  the  United  States,  though  valid  at  the  place  of  performance,  andf 
it  would  seem,  even  where  made,  will  not  be  enforced  in  the  coiiila 
of  the  United  States.* 


§  353.  Waiver  of  Forfeiture  by  National  Government. 

While  international  conmiissions  have  at  times  deprived  a  citi 
of  his  standing  l^efore  the  commission  for  having  violated  his 
law,  the  decision  as  to  whether  and  to  what  extent  the  citimi 

ship  by  the  taking  of  military  service  abrcmd.  See  cHtidsm  of  Von  Bar,  op.  eU^  |  Qi. 
By  the  law  of  Germ  any  (taw  of  July  1,  1870,  art.  20)  failure  to  heed  thejuM  fln^aftiif 
ID  time  of  war  involves  a  loss  of  natiooal  protection,  a  provisioii  retained  ill  ikt  hm 
of  July  22f  1913.  A  Costa  Riean's  acceptance  of  foreign  titles  or  dcooimtioai^  exorfil 
university  or  philanthropic,  involves  a  similar  penalty  (Law  of  Dec  20,  td86^  afl.  I* 
Ann.  do  Ug.  Etr.,  1887,  p,  869). 
^  Supra,  p.  717. 

>  Brannan  (U.  S.)  p,  MexioOp  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Aib.  2757*2756; 
(U.  8.)  V.  Mexico,  July  4,  186S,  Moore's  Arb.  276^2767.  Mfdea  aod  Anl 
(U.  S.)  V,  Ecuador,  Nov.  26,  1862,  Moore's  Aib.  2738  (engaging  in  priYilMri^ 
See  Act  of  February  28,  1806,  Act  of  Dec.  22,  1807.  and  Act  of  Maidi  1,  IfiOi  (1^ 
notion  tercourse  and  embargo  acts)»  for  a  violation  of  which  the  oofniiii«iaiMfs  uadv 
a  convention  with  France  of  July  4,  1S31,  deprived  the  cUimanta  of  tlie  4g|i  lo 
national  protection.  Kane,  J.  K.,  Notes  on  some  of  the  queetioiM  decidad  fay  fh* 
board  of  commissionerB  under  the  convention  with  Fhince,  Phila.,  1896,  pp.  1^90; 
also  in  Moore's  Arb.  4472.  Thos.  Marin  (Mex.)  p.  U.  S.,  No.  751,  Jtaly  4,  180^  Ifis 
Op.  VI,  161-162  (Mexico  had  declared  certain  ▼eneb  ptrates,  uid  had 
to  arrest  them;  held  Mexico  is  estopped  from  claiming  indemnity). 
i-Catbohc  Colleges  in  France  v.  The  Award  of  the  Cofnmiflsionprs  for  1 
iisfa  Claims  on  France,  2  Knapp's  Rep.  23  (oofporatioci  exifltiag  in 
•is  in  opposition  to  British  law). 
iiett  et  al,  v.  Chambers,  14  Howard,  38-39. 
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by  such  breach  of  his  national  law  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  protec- 
tion lies  with  his  own  government  and  not  with  the  foreign  govern- 
ment.    So,  a  disregard  of  his  national  laws  by  an  American  citizen 
'^ras  held  to  furnish  no  warrant  to  France  for  a  spoliation  of  his  prop- 
erty.^   Limited  protection  has  at  times  been  extended  by  the  United 
States  to  violators  of  its  law  abroad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Zerman  ex- 
pedition {infra,  p.  762)  where,  in  spite  of  the  unlawful  character  of 
"the  expedition  against  Mexico,  the  United  States  insisted  and  Thorn- 
ton, umpire,  upheld  the  contention  that  the  United  States  had  a  right 
to  demand  that  their  citizens,  accused  of  crimes  abroad,  should  re- 
ceive a  fair  trial  and  reasonable  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  author- 
ities.^   In  the  case  of  Commodore  Danels,  who  had  accepted  a  privateer- 
ing commission  from  Uruguay  against  Spain  in  violation  of  the  United 
States  laws  and  treaties,  the  good  oflSces  of  the  United  States  were 
used  to  secure  his  release  from  detention.' 

The  violation  of  national  law  may,  in  a  case  involving  diplomatic 
protection,  be  entirely  waived  by  the  country  to  which  an  injured 
citizen  beloiigs.  Thus  in  several  cases  before  the  French-United  States 
C!ommission  of  January  15,  1880,^  it  was  argued  and  held  that  France 
may  extend  its  protection  to  Frenchmen  residing  abroad  in  spite  of 
their  violation  of  a  decree  of  France  of  April  27  (1848)  prohibiting 
the  ownership  of  slaves.  In  the  case  of  Lake,  before  the  Mexican 
commission  of  1868,**  Wadsworth,  American  Commissioner,  in  a  dictum, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  where,  by  taking  military  service  abroad 
a  citizen  has  violated  his  national  law,  the  presentation  and  support 
by  his  government  of  his  claim  against  the  government  to  whom  the 
services  were  rendered,  raises  the  presumption  that  his  government 
had  waived  the  violation  of  its  laws. 

^  Commissioii  of  July  4, 1831,  Kane's  Notes,  p.  20.  See,  however,  English  Roman- 
Catholic  Colleges  in  France  v.  Award  of  the  Commissioners,  2  Knapp's  Rep.  23. 

»  Dennison  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2767. 

'Instructions  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  U.  S.  Consul  in  Venezuela, 
footnote  in  Moore's  Arb.  2737. 

*  Motte  (Ft.)  v.  U.  S.,  Moore's  Arb.  2574-2578,  and  cases  of  Nougu6,  No.  323 
(Aldis,  commissioner,  dissenting),  Laureal,  No.  97,  and  Ladmirault,  No.  475,  cited 
in  Moore's  Arb.  2578.  The  decree  went  further  and  even  prescribed  a  loss  of  ''the 
quality  of  a  French  citizen." 

•  Lake  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2754. 
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The  violations  of  national  law  which  will  involve  a  complete  or 
partial  forfeiture  of  national  protection  are  so  varied  that  it  seems 
most  convenient  to  discuss  them  in  classes.  We  shall  treat  of  these 
violations,  therefore,  under  the  heads  of  unlawful  trade^  and  unneutral 
conduct  and  unfriendly  act,  with  their  main  subdivisions,  privateering, 
unlawful  expeditions,  unneutral  military  service,  and  unneutral  aid 
and  comfort  to  a  belligerent. 

UNLAWFUL  TRADE 

§  354.  Trading  with  the  Enemy. 

A  state  of  war  inttmiicts  commercial  intercourse  between  enemies. 
By  British  and  American  law  the  doctrine  is  upheld  that  all  trading 
between  subjects  of  enemy  states  is  ipso  facio  prohibited  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  unless  permitted  under  a  custom  of  war,  such  as 
the  case  of  commeraa  beUiy  e.  g.^  ransom  bills,  or  allowed  under  special 
licenses.  In  other  words,  trading  between  enemies  is  unlawful  unless 
expressly  pennitted.  The  converse  of  this  doctrine  to  the  effect  that 
trading  between  enemy  subjects  is  lawful  unless  prohibited  by  a  special 
order,  is  upheld  by  several  other  countries,  for  example,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy,  The  carriage  of  contraband 
naturally  does  not  come  within  this  rule* 

The  Anglo-American  rule  finds  early  support  in  the  doctrine  of 
B^^ikershoek,^  and  has  been  maintained  by  the  courts  ever  since. 
The  rule  of  the  freedom  of  trade  is,  however,  constantly  gaining  ground 
and  under  modem  conditions,  unless  incompatible  with  military  opera- 
tions, seems  by  far  the  more  reasonable  rule,^ 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  rules  governing  contractual 
relations  entered  into  between  subjects  of  enemy  states  prior  to  or 
during  war^ 

^  The  Anglo-American  view  is  firmly  supported  by  the  courts,  and  there  does  not 
appear  any  likclihootl  of  a  change  tii  more  reasonable  rules.  Scott,  Leslie,  Tradin/yi 
with  the  enemy,  2iid  ed.,  London,  1914  (incliidea  the  Britiflh  Acta  and  Orders  in 
Council  to  October  29,  1914);  The  Hoop  (1799),  1  Rob.  196  (Great  Britain),  «id 
The  Rapid  (1814),  8  Granch,  156  (IL  S,),  are  the  leading  caaea;  Bynkcfshoekt  Quaee- 
tiones  Jur.  Pub.,  liv,  1,  ch.  9  and  15. 

*  The  more  liberal  view  is  supported  by  the  majority  of  modem  publicists.  Sec 
authorities  cited  in  Hershey,  EeseotialB  of  international  public  law,  367,  footooie. 

» Supra,  i  46. 
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The  rules  governing  trading  with  the  enemy  are  matters  of  municipal 
law.  In  countries  which  regard  such  trade  as  lawful,  unless  specially 
prohibited^  the  mnnicipal  courts  determine  for  themselves  the  legal- 
ity or  illegality  of  a  contract  of  their  subject.  Thus,  Westlake  cites 
the  case  of  the  Prussian  banker,  Giiterbock,  who  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  participated  in  the  Morgan  loan  to  France.  The  Prussian 
criminal  court  held  the  loan  not  only  illegal  but  treasonable.  Contracts 
made  in  the  Confederate  States  for  assisting  the  war  against  the  United 
States  were  unenforceable  either  in  the  courts  of  the  Confederate 
States  at  the  end  of  the  war,  or  in  the  l^nion  States.^  The  subject 
of  enern}^  trading  has  come  up  frequently  before  prize  courts  and  mu- 
nicipal courts,  and  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  the  law  may 
be  regarded  as  settled,^  It  will  probably  be  Impossible  to  overcome 
the  effect  of  these.*  time-honored  decisionSj  and  so  arrive  at  a  more 
enlightened  rule  and  practice. 

The  confiscation  of  the  property  of  enemies  and  neutrals  engaged 
in  unlawful  trade  is  subject  to  most  complicated  rules.  We  shall 
here  only  briefly  touch  upon  those  in  which  the  conduct  or  status 
of  the  individual  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  determining  the 
legality  of  confiscation.  The  Anglo-American  rule  of  trade  domicil 
which  fixes  the  national  character  of  commercial  enterprises  by  the 
domicil  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  owner  has  been  applied  in  determining 
the  confiscability  of  the  property  of  American  citizens  and  British 
subjects.  Thus,  a  British  subject  resident  in  a  neutral  country,  it 
has  been  decided,  may  engage  in  trade  with  the  enemy  of  his  own  coun- 
try, but  not  in  articles  of  a  contraband  nature,  the  duties  of  allegiance 
traveling  with  him  so  as  to  restrain  him  to  that  extent.^ 

*  Cflsea  cited  in  Scott's  Cases  of  inteniational  law,  517  et  »eq.,  particularly  Wear  v, 
Jones,  61  Ala.  288;  Oppenheim,  International  law,  London,  1012,  11,  135  et  8eq.; 
Westlake,  International  law,  Cambridge,  1907,  II,  44  ei  seq.;  Hall,  International 
law,  6th  ed.,  Oxford,  1909,  p,  385. 

'  Moore*s  Dig,  VII,  391-395,  cites  a  long  list  of  cases  in  the  U.  S.  Sup,  Ct.  and  other 
author! tat i%^e  opinions, 

»  The  Neptiinjj.%  5  Rob.  409;  The  EtTianucl,  1  Rob.  302;  The  Ann,  I  Dodson,  223; 
Bt^ll  f,  Reid  and  Bell  v.  BuUer,  I  M.  &  S.,  726;  Marr>^att  v.  Wilson,  1  B.  &  P,  430. 
See  the  modifications  inaugurated  by  the  recent  British  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
printed  in  Scott,  Lealie,  Trading  with  the  enemy  (London,  1914),  and  in  the  works  by 
Schuster  and  Page,  supra ^  p.  110. 
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The  British  courts  have  held  that  commerce  by  a  person  resident 
in  the  enemy's  coimtry,  even  as  representative  of  the  Crown  of  England^ 
is  illegal  and  the  subject  of  prize,  however  beneficial  to  his  country, 
unless  authorized  by  license;  *  but  the  supply  of  articles  for  use  of  the 
British  fleet  was  held  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,*  If  a  British 
subject  employ  a  neutral  to  trade  for  hun  in  the  country  of  the  enemy, 
the  neutral  is  considered  to  be  a  mere  agent  and  the  transaction  is 
illegal* 

The  outbreak  of  a  war  usually  finds  some  subjects  of  e^ch  of  the 
enemy  states  resident  in  the  territory  of  the  other  belligerent.  It  is 
a  general  rule  that  they  should  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw 
their  persons  and  property  from  the  belligerent  soil  The  question, 
however,  whether  the  transaction  of  withdrawal  of  their  property 
and  its  importation  into  their  own  country  is  not  in  itself  an  unlawful 
commercial  transaction  has  created  much  discussion. 

Referring  to  the  view  of  Vattel  and  other  publicists  to  the  effect 
that  it  seems  only  just  that  persons  so  situated  should  have  a  reason- 
able time  to  withdraw  their  persons  and  property  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  enemiei^,  Duer.  the  eminent  writer  on  insurance,  says: 

"It  seems  a  necessary  deduction  from  these  \newB,  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  these  writers,  the  proi)erty  of  persons  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  enemy *s  country  w^ould,  in  the  course  of  transportation,  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  own  government;  since,  otherwise, 
the  very  object  of  the  lenity  exercised  toward  them  might  be  defeated 
and  that  which  was  granted  as  a  favor  would  be  converted  into  a  snare. 
To  confiscate  the  property  of  subjects,  in  the  act  of  returning  to  their 
allegiance,  is  the  extreme  of  injustice,  as  well  as  of  impolicy.  It  is  to 
punish  those  whom  their  country  should  desire  to  reward*"  * 

A  distinction  is  made  between  a  citizen  merely  resident  and  one 

domiciled  in  a  belligerent  state.     In  the  latter  case,  that  of  domicil, 

»  Bs  parte  Baylehole,  18  Ves.  jun,  538;  1  Roee,  27L 
«  The  Madonna  delle  Grade,  4  Rob,  195, 

*  The  Samuel^  4  Rob.  2^4.  For  cases  coQcerning  the  unlawfulneas  of  various  deal- 
ings with  residents  of  the  Confederate  States  during  the  American  civil  war,  aee 
the  Reform,  3  Wall.  617;  U.  S.  v.  Weed,  5  Wall,  62;  The  Gray  Jackfi,  5  Wall  342; 
The  Hampton,  5  Wall.  372;  The  Sm  Lion,  5  Wall,  630;  and  numerous  cased  in  volomes 
2  and  3  of  the  Court  of  Claims  Reports. 

*  Duer,  Insurance,  I»  561-563;  Vattel,  Droit  des  geos,  liv.  II,  chi^.  1^  1344; 
liv,  m,  chap,  4,  {  63;  chap.  5,  |§  73-75. 
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his  property  involved  in  war  with  his  own  country  may  be  condemned 
as  enemy  property;  if  merely  resident,  the  attempt  to  withdraw  may 
be  similarly  penalized,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  unlawful  trade  with 
the  enemy.* 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  withdrawal  of  property 
from  an  enemy  country  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  his  own  country 
by  a  citizen  resident  in  the  latter  requires  a  governmental  license 
to  relieve  it  from  the  implication  of  volunLiry  unlawful  trading.  Duer 
believes  that 

**the  property  of  subjects  withdrawing  themselves  in  good  faith  from 
a  hostile  countr>^  within  a  reasonable  time  after  knowledge  of  the  war,  is 
not  stamped  wnth  the  illegal  character  of  a  trading  with  the  enemy; 
but  it  is  to  be  considered,  by  a  just  exception  from  the  general  rule,  as 
exempt  from  confiscation."  ' 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  not  passed  squarely  on  the 
question  whether  such  withdrawal  of  property  from  enemy  territory 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  outbreak  of  war  constitutes  unlawful 
trading.  The  dicta  of  Justice  Story  in  the  cases  of  the  Rapid  and  the 
Mary  ^  in  the  Circuit  Court,  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
considered  such  withdrawal  unlawful  trading.  The  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  subject  of  one  belligerent 
may  withdraw  his  property  from  the  territory  of  the  other  beUigerent, 
provided  it  is  done  within  a  reasomible  time  after  knowledge  of  the 
war  and  does  not  involve  going  to  the  enemy's  country  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  judge  rendering  the  opinion  added  that  he  thought  if  the 
question  came  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  such  a  trans- 
action would  be  considered  as  not  coming  within  the  policy  of  the 
rule  which  renders  all  trading  or  intercourse  with  the  enemy  illegab^ 

Certain  British  admiralty  cases  have  laid  down  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  confiscates  all  goods  imported  from  the  enemy's  country 
during  the  war.     This  exception  covers  the  case  of  goods  purchased 

1  See  Wheaton'a  Elementa  of  internationaJ  law,  Part  4,  Chap.  I,  §  17;  The  Vmua, 
8  Cranch,  253. 

"  Duer^  Insurance,  I,  5C4-565* 

» The  Rapid,  1  GalL  295;  The  Maru,  1  Gall,  620. 

*  Amory  v,  McGr^or,  15  Johna,  M;  see  also  Attorney  Geoeral  Rush,  1  Op.  Atty. 
Gen,  175, 
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under  an  order  given  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities^ 

it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  owner,  by  any  diligence,  to  countemiaad 

the  order  in  time  to  prevent  the  shipment.^ 

The  good  faith  or  mistake  of  the  party  thus  withdrawing  bis 
erty  affords  no  protection  to  the  vessel  or  goods  engaged  m  illesil 
trade  with  an  enemy  subject.  This  was  expressly  determined  by 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  leading  case  of  the  Haopt  and  the  rule  has  mnce 
been  adhered  to.^ 

§  355.  Prohibition  upon  Neutral  Vessels.    Decisions  of  InteroAtioiitl 
Tribunals. 

Neutral  vessels  are  equally  bound  with  those  belonging  to  subjeeta 
of  the  enemies  to  refrain  from  a  trade  between  enemy  ports.  Qiaei 
of  this  kind  have  frequently  come  before  international  tribunals  for 
adjudication.  In  one  of  the  most  important  of  these  cases,*  an  Americaii 
vessel  during  the  war  between  Spain  and  Mexico  sailed  from  HaTaoai, 
then  a  Spanish  port,  to  New  Orleans,  there  shipping  additional  carp>, 
and  then  proceeded  to  a  port  in  Mexico.  So  far  as  the  vessel  and  tht 
Spanish  cargo  were  concerned,  this  was  held  to  be  an  unJ&wfnl  trade 
and  operated  as  a  forfeiture  of  the  vessel's  neutral  character,  giving 
Mexico,  a  belligerent,  the  right  to  prescribe  the  penalties  which  the 
neutral  vessel  was  to  incur. 

Various  ciises  of  unlawful   intercourse  and   illicit  trade  occurred 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Mexico,  in  which  the  property  of 
American  citizens  domiciled  in  Mexico  was  confiscated  by 
authorities  while  proceeding  from  a  place  occupied  by  the 

»  JuffrotcCathaHna,  5  Rob.  141  j The Fortuna,  1  Rob.  211 ; The Freedtn,  1  Rob. 
>The  Hmp,  1  Rob.  190;  Tbe  Franklin,  6  Rob.  127;  Scolefidd  p.  Eiclidberffer^ 
7  Pet.  586.    The  whole  subject  of  trading  with  the  enemy  u  diiKMiaied  in 
International  Law,  4tii  ed.,  ch<  23,  11,  143  d  m^.,  from  which  mudi  of  Ibt 
of  the  laflt  few  paragraphs  haa  been  taken, 

Felis  (V,  S.)  V.  Mexico^  Domestic  CcmmiaaioD  under  set  of 
|l  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2S00-2815;  The  Imac  AfcKim  {V,  S.)  v.  Mtadea^ 
5-2810;  Frear,  Cuculla  et  al,  (IL  SO  v.  Mexico,  Moore*«  Arb.  SSlS-amL 
in  support  the  comntifisionerB,  Evans,  Smith  and  Paine,  cite  tlie  em»  «f  tki 
obinaon's  Admiralty  Rep.  (1799),  1,  298  and  Foils  p.  fielU  B  Tmm  lU^ 
't4S.  See  atoo  Schooner  Baigorrj/,  Rcnaud,  CUimant,  v.  U.  8^  3  WaJL  tfl 
jOiend  tubjeciy  see  HaUieGk,  Luternalional  law,  II,  143  dt  mq. 
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either  to  another  place  in  Mexico  or  destined  for  foreign  shipment, 
a  trade  prohibited  by  Mexico.^ 

The  violation  of  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts  of  the  United 
States  of  1806,  1807  and  1809  was  held,  by  the  conmiission  mider 
the  treaty  with  France  of  July  4,  1831,  to  deprive  the  guilty  vessel 
of  her  right  to  national  protection.^ 

During  the  war  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  American  citizens 
attempted  to  introduce  goods  into  Mexico  from  Texas  against  the 
Mexican  prohibition.  They  claimed  that  they  were  unaware  until 
almost  at  their  destination  that  a  war  was  in  existence,'  but  the  com- 
mission, in  disallowing  the  claim  against  Mexico  for  a  seizure  of  the 
goods,  held  that  the  existence  of  the  war  at  the  time  of  shipment  was 
well  known  and  that  the  claimants  had  had  time  to  remove  their 
property. 

In  these  cases  protection  was  forfeited  not  because  of  the  mere 
carriage  of  goods  belonging  to  the  enemy,  but  because  of  their  carriage 
from  or  to  ports  or  places,  intercourse  between  which  was  prohibited. 
As  has  been  observed,  the  neutral  flag  does  not  cover  an  illicit  trade 
forbidden  to  enemies. 

§366.  licenses. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  exception  from  the  penalty  of  con- 
fiscation of  a  trade  carried  on  under  the  license  or  protection  of  one 
of  the  enemies.    Halleck  ^  defines  a  license  as  follows: 

''A  license  is  a  kind  of  safe  conduct  granted  by  a  belligerent  state  to 
its  own  subjects,  to  those  of  its  enemy,  or  to  neutrals,  to  carry  on  a 
trade  which  is  interdicted  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  it  operates  as  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  penalty  of  those  laws,  with  respect  to  the  state 

1  Schleining  and  Pentenreider  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  1S68,  Moore's  Arb.  2818; 
Jarodowsky  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.,  p.  2818,  MSS.  Op.  VI. 
p.  65;  Scott  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico  (tra£Bic  between  two  points  bccupied  by  the  French  in 
Mexico),  Moore's  Arb.  2817. 

*  Kane's  Notes  on  some  of  the  questions  decided  by  the  board  of  commissioners 
under  the  convention  with  France  of  July  4,  1831,  Phila.,  1836,  p.  20,  Moore's  Arb. 
2807-2808,  4472. 

*  Forbes  and  Parker  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Domestic  Gommiaaion  of  March  3,  1849, 
Moore's  Aifo.  2666. 

*  Halleck,  International  law,  4th  ed.,  U,  371. 
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granting  it,  and  so  far  as  its  terms  can  be  fairly  construed  to  extend. 
The  officers  and  tribunals  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they  are 
issued,  are  bound  to  respect  such  documents  as  lawful  relaxations  of  the 
ordinary  state  of  war;  but  the  adverse  belligerent  may  justly  consider 
them  as  per  se  a  ground  of  capture  and  confiscation/' 

Several  cases  have  come  before  international  commissions  in  which 
the  acceptance  by  a  neutral  of  an  enemy  license  or  the  cajrying  on 
of  trade  under  the  protection  of  one  belligerent  was  r^arded  as  suffix 
cient  reason  for  the  confiscation  of  the  property  involved  by  the  other 
belligerent.* 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  a  vessel  and  cargo  liable  to  capture 
for  sailing  under  a  pass  or  license  of  the  enemy ^  or  for  trading  with  the 
enemy,  may  be  seized  after  the  vessel's  arrival  in  a  port  of  the  United 
States  and  condemned  as  prize  of  war.  The  fault  is  not  purged  by 
the  termination  of  the  voyage.* 

§  357.  Special  Cases  of  Intercourse  with  Enemies. 

The  carrying  of  a  petition  to  the  commander  of  the  French  Imperial 
forces,  then  at  w^ar  against  Mexico,  requesting  the  release  of  a  certain 
prisoner,  was  held  not  to  be  such  an  illicit  intercourse  as  warrants 
a  fine  by  Mexican  authorities  for  violating  the  laws  of  war  and  bearing 
communications  to  the  enemy.' 

In  the  case  of  the  FeliXj  the  property  of  an  American  citizen  taken 
on  board  at  New  Orleans  was  held  not  subject  to  confiscation,  although 
the  vessel  had  come  with  some  Spanish  cargo  from  Havana  and  pro- 
ceeded, after  taking  tMs  additional  cargo  at  New  Orleans,  to  a  Mexican 
port,  being  subsequently  captured  on  the  way."* 

WhEe  the  establishment  of  a  blockade  renders  any  attempt  to  break 


1  Biencourt  (U.  8.)  p.  Mexico,  July  4,  1S6S,  Moore's  Arb.  2S18-2819  (property 
of  an  American  citizen  domiciled  in  Mexico  seized  by  Mexico  while  under  French 
military  escort);  Torre  and  Labordette  (U.  S»)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1S68,  Moore^s 
Arb,  2816;  Scott  (U.  S.)  ik  Mexico,  July  4,  X868,  ibid.  2817* 

>  The  Ccdedoniarif  4  Wheat.  100;  see  also  Castro  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexioo,  July  4,  1868, 
Moore's  Arb.  2816. 

» Johnson  (U.  S.)  v.  Mex.,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2817, 

*  The  Felix  (U,  S.)  v,  Mexico,  Ekimestic  Commission  of  Mar.  3^  1849,  Moor^s  Arb^ 
2815. 
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it,  either  by  belligerents  or  neutrals,  a  just  cause  for  condemnation, 
an  anticipated  blockade  of  the  ports  of  one  belligerent  by  the  forces 
of  the  other  does  not  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  neutral  commerce, 
for,  said  Pinkney,  American  Commissioner  in  the  Commission  under 
the  Jay  Treaty^  "there  cannot  be  a  constructive  blockade  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  trade  with  neutrals''  and,  added  Tnunbull  in  the 
same  case,* 

"it  is  lawful  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  provisions  between  the 
United  States  and  French  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  for  this  is 
neither  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations  nor  with  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality." 

The  Court  of  Claims  has  in  a  number  of  cases  had  to  decide  whether 
certain  transactions  carried  on  by  individuals  in  the  confederate  states 
with  aliens,  or  with  American  citizens,  were  unlawful  under  the  non- 
intercourse  act,  or  the  abandoned  and  captured  property  act.' 

UNNEUTRAL  CONDUCT  AND  UNFRIENDLY  ACT 

§  368.  Breach  of  Neutrality. 

The  breach  of  neutrality  constitutes  one  of  the  largest  classes  of 
cases  in  which  the  protection  of  the  national  government  is  forfeited, 
in  whole  or  in  part.  We  shall  not  enter  here  into  an  examination  of 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  states  themselves  to  observe  neutrality 
in  the  case  of  war  between  two  other  nations,  but  shall  confine  our 
discussion  to  such  cases  of  breach  of  neutrality  by  an  individual  as 
incur  either  a  criminal  prosecution  under  municipal  law  or  the  loss 

1  The  Betsey  (U.  S.)  v.  Gt.  Brit.,  Nov.  19,  1794,  Moore's  Arb.  2839. 

«/Wd,  2848. 

•  Mayer  v,  U.  S.,  3  Ct.  CI.  249,  to  the  effect  that  the  collection  of  ante-bellum  debts 
in  the  confederate  lines  was  not  commercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  Investment 
by  a  loyal  citizen  in  the  confederate  lines  in  a  city  captured  by  Union  forces,  making 
the  purchaser  a  resident  within  the  Union  lines,  took  him  and  the  transaction  out 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  non-intercourse  act  of  1861;  Furman  v.  U.  S.,  5  Ct.  CI.  579; 
La  Plimte  v.  U.  S.,  6  Ct.  CI.  311.  To  the  effect  that  the  non-intercourse  act  did  not 
apply  to  purchases  of  cotton  in  the  disloyal  states  by  an  alien  resident  abroad  through 
an  agent,  where  it  does  not  appear  that  the  agent  was  appointed,  or  the  means  to 
purchase  traoamitted,  during  the  rebellion,  see  Enaley  v.  U.  S.,  9  Ct.  CI.  11;  6  Ct.  CL 
282. 
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(complete  or  paxtial)  of  national  protection,  or  both.     The  priodpol 
cases,  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  nations,  in  which  such  proteciiaa 
has  been  forfeited  may  be  grouped  under  the  headings:  Privateerinff;  j 
Unlawful  expeditions;  Unneutral  military  or  other  service;  and  Un-j 
neutral  aid  and  comfort. 

(a)  PrivateerinQ 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  states  by  treaty  or  statute  have  aboi* 
ished  privateering,  it  ia  still  permissible  under  the  general  rules  of 
international  law.*  The  Declaration  of  Paris  of  IS5Q,  to  wfaicli  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turk^ 
signatories  abolished  privateering,  so  far  as  these  countries  wten 
cerned. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  piratical  character  of  a  vessel  of  a  neiitnJ 
state,  arme^i  as  a  privateer  with  a  commission  from  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents. While  the  act  of  privateering  is  but  one  step  removed  fnxn 
piracy  and  punishable  by  the  municipal  law  of  most  countries  when 
engaged  in  by  nationals,  it  is  admitted  by  most  writers  not  to  be  piracy 
in  international  law,^  although  many  authors  believe  that  it  eboilU 
be  made  so. 

^  AusiriE,  Decree  of  May  25,  1854  prohibito  Austrian  subjects  from  uaitig  ItCicn 
of  marque,  or  from  any  participation  iu  the  armament  of  a  veoMl,  no  fattflf  imkr 
what  flagf  and  if  they  infringe  thi»  order,  they  will  not  only  be  depriyed  of  tbe  pft^ 
tection  of  the  AuBtnan  govcniinent^  but  punishable  by  Au^triA  or  a  foreipi  i 
Spain,  the  Scandinavian  cotintriea,  and  other  govemmeoU  have  frequeotiy  i 
orders  to  their  own  subjects  prohibiting  them  from  engaging  in  privateeriog  ( 
a  foreign  friendly  nation.    See  Halleck^  International  Law,  London,  19QS,  II«  135. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  in  reply  to  the  notes  of  the  Ki%^liA 
&nd  French  ministers  communicating  the  resolutioiis  of  the  two  allied 
to  authorize  privateering  said: 

'*The  laws  of  this  country  impose  severe  restrictions  not  only  upon  its  ( 
hut  upon  all  persons  who  may  be  residents  within  any  of  the  territories  ol  tteIMM 
States^  against  equipping  privateerSp  receiving  commiflaiooB,  or  enlifllniig  imb  |iHniB» 
for  the  purpose  of  taldng  part  in  any  foreign  war/'  H.  Elx.  Doe.  lOS,  39l€  Ooof^ 
1st  seSB.,  cited  in  Ifalleck^  11,  135. 

« Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  mer,  Book  2,  Ch.  XI;  HautdeuiHe,  Tim  "HaAm 
neutres,  title  II I ^  oh.  2;  Abrey,  Tradato  de  los  preaas*  pt*  2,  eh.  l^  |{  7,  H;  Km^ 
Commentaries,  I,  100;  Phillimore,  iDtematiooal  Lftw«  I,  i35S;  Klaber,  Dioit  6m 
gens,  I  WO.  If  not  actually  piracy  the  above  writcn  agree  tbiLt  prirmlMdaf  li  aft 
infractioD  of  international  Law. 
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§  369.  Decisions  of  International  Tribunals. 

The  effect  upon  a  citizen's  protection  arising  out  of  an  act  of  priva- 
teering against  a  nation  with  which  his  government  is  at  peace  was 
considered  at  length  by  several  international  commissions.  In  the 
case  of  the  representatives  of  Captain  Clark,  a  United  States  citizen 
who  accepted  a  privateering  commission  from  the  Uruguayan  govern- 
ment to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  with 
which  countries  Uruguay  was  at  war  and  the  United  States  at  peace, 
the  facts  showed  that  Captain  Clark  had  captured  a  Spanish  and  a 
Portuguese  vessel.  Both  prizes  were  seized  and  taken  from  him  by 
a  public  armed  ship  of  Colombia.  When  Colombia  separated  into 
New  Grenada,  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  each  of  these  states  assumed 
a  certain  portion  of  the  debts  of  Colombia.  The  claim  was  presented 
to  the  United  States-New  Grenada  Mixed  Commission  of  Sept.  10, 
1857  ^  and  an  award  made  in  favor  of  the  claimant,  which  decision, 
however,  the  three  commissions  which  subsequently  considered  the 
claim  declined  to  follow.  These  commissions  were  the  United  States- 
Ecuador  Commission  of  Nov.  25,  1862,^  the  United  States-Colombian 
Commission  of  February  10,  1864,'  and  the  United  States-Venezuelan 
Commission  of  Dec.  5,  1885.*  The  decision  in  each  of  these  arbitra- 
tions agreed  that  Captain  Clark,  while  serving  under  the  flag  of  Uru- 
guay, must  be  regarded  as  a  Uruguayan  citizen  and  that  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  claim  his  nationality  was  determined  by  his  commission 
and  by  the  flag  under  which  he  fought.  On  the  question  of  his  breach 
of  neutrality,  the  following  extracts  may  be  quoted: 

"It  would  be  against  all  public  morality  and  against  the  policy  of  all 
l^islation  if  the  United  States  should  uphold  or  endeavor  to  enforce 
a  claim  founded  on  a  violation  of  their  own  laws  and  treaties »  and  on 

»  Moore's  Arb.  1361,  2730. 

« Ibid.,  2731. 

» Ibid.,  2740. 

*/Wrf.,  2743. 

'  Under  the  Act  of  June  14,  1797,  citizens,  subjects  or  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  strictly  prohibited  from  taking  any  commission  or  letters  of  marque  for 
arming  any  ship  or  vessel  against  Spain  on  behalf  of  her  revolting  colonies.  See 
the  BeUo  Carrunes,  6  Wheat.  152.  The  14th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1795 
which  prohibits  citizens  or  subjects  from  taking  commissions  to  cruise  against  the 
other  includes  private  armed  vessels.   See  the  SarUiasima  Trinidadf  7  Wheat.  2S3. 
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the  perpetration  of  outrages  committed  by  an  American  citizen  against 
the  subjects  ,  ,  *  of  friendly  nations.  .  .  *  He  who  engages  in  an  ex- 
pedition prohibited  by  the  hiws  of  his  country  must  take  the  conse- 
quences/' 1 

*' Considering,  however,  the  light  in  which  privateering  expeditions 
organized  in  neutral  countries  are  looked  upon,  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  these  parties  to  claim  as  American  citizens  woold  lead  to  what 
would  seem  a  singular  and  startling  result,  ...  A  foreigner  taking 
part  in  a  contest  which  did  not  concern  him  would  be  able  to  invoke 
first,  tlie  assistance  of  the  government  which  he  served  and  from  which 
he  derived  his  authority,  and  secondly,  if  it  failed  or  was  unable  to  ob- 
tain satisfaction  for  him,  be  might  claim  the  protection  and  support 
of  his  own  government  in  making  good  his  demands,  although  he  had 
been  engaged  in  defiance  of  its  declarations  founded  in  the  clearest 
obligations  of  international  law  in  carrying  on  war  against  nations  with 
whom  that  government  was  at  peace.** » 

**  It  is  just  because  Clark  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  in  that 
character  committed  acts  of  hostilities  against  the  citizens  of  another 
country  with  which  his  own  government  was  at  peace,  that  prevents  us 
from  considering  his  claim.  It  would  lie  very  absurd,  indeed,  to  hold 
that  a  citizen  forfeited  his  citizenship  by  a  violation  of  the  neutrality 
of  his  count r)%  but  it  is  quite  true  and  proper  to  maintain  that  no  man 
shall  invoke  or  receive  the  aid  of  any  court,  municipal  or  international, 
in  recovering  the  fruits  of  his  own  wrongdoing."  » 


(b)  Unlawful  Expeditions 

§  360*  Neutrality  Acts  of  the  United  States. 

The  delicate  position  in  which  the  United  States  was  placed  during  the 
wars  between  Great  Britain  and  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
centurj'  and  the  use  which  the  French  sought  to  make  of  American 
territory  (reljang  on  the  commercial  treaty  of  1778  with  the  United 
States)  for  organizing  e^cpeditions  against  British  commerce  and  bring- 
ing in  for  adjudication  British  prizes  captured  by  these  vessels,  made 
it  incumbent  upon  our  government  at  an  early  day  to  establish  the 
principles  of  neutrality  which  have  smce  governed  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  a  poiicy  which  has  been  followed  by  Great  Britain 

^  Opinion  of  Hasaaurek,  Uoited  States-Ecimdor  Conuniasion  of  1862,  Moore's 
Arb.  2738. 

'  Opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Brace  (Gt.  Brit,),  umpire  in  Umted  States-Colombian 
Commission  of  1S64,  Moore's  Arb.  2740-274L 

*  Opinion  of  Findlay  (U.S.).  Comiasioner  in  United  States- Venezuelan  Comnuanon 
of  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  274S-2749,    See  Moore's  Dig,  III,  788. 
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and  which  has,  indeed,  been  a  most  important  contributing  factor 
in  developing  the  international  law  of  neutrality.^  On  April  22,  1793, 
•Washington  issued  his  celebrated  proclamation  of  neutrality  in  which 
be  declared  that  no  citizen  would  be  protected  against  punishment, 
or  any  forfeiture  which  he  might  incur  under  the  law  of  nations  by 

'committing,  aiding,  or  abetting  hostilities  against  any  of  the  said    / 
[belligerent]  powers,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  those  articles  which 
are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modem  usage  of  nations"; 

and  the  important  announcement  was  made  that  the  President  had 
instructed  the  proper  oflScers  to  institute  prosecutions  against  persons 
Rotating  the  proclamation.  It  having  been  impossible,  under  the 
existing  law,  to  convict  a  certain  Henfield  for  having  shipped  on  a 
Trench  privateer,'the  Neutrality  Act  of  June  5,  1795  was  passed.  Its 
provisions  were  continued  and  elaborated  in  various  acts  up  to  that 
of  April  12,  1818,  which  act  has  since  been  incorporated  into  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  §§  5281  to  5291. 

By  the  terms  of  these  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes  a  citizen 
within  the  United  States  is  prevented  from  accepting  or  exercising 
a  commission  to  serve  in  war  against  a  friendly  nation,  or  to  enlist 
on  an  armed  vessel  of  a  foreign  state  (§  5281) ;  he  is  forbidden  to  fit 
out  or  arm  a  vessel  with  intent  to  employ  it  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
state  or  people  (§  5282) ;  to  cruise  or  commit  hostilities  against  the 
subjects  of  a  friendly  state  or  people  (§5283);  or  to  augment  the 
forces  of  any  foreign  ship  of  war  (§  5285) ;  or  to  begin  or  set  on  foot 
within  the  United  States,  a  military  expedition  against  a  friendly 
people  (§  5286) ;  and  armed  vessels  leaving  the  United  States  are  re- 
quired to  give  bond  that  they  will  not  be  employed  to  commit  hos- 
tilities against  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  state  or  people  (§  5289). 
These  acts  are,  intended  to  prevent  a  citizen  from  compromising  the 
neutfalityofthe  Umted  States  in  any  way?  ~  Theydo"  not",  "however, 
prevent  an  individual  from  leaving  the  countryjwith  intent  1^~  enlist 

^  Our  early  political  history  in  matters  of  neutrality,  with  the  early  statutes  and 
the  cases  thereunder,  is  presented  by  Dana  in  an  elaborate  note  to  Wheaton's  Ele- 
ments of  international  law,  Boston,  1866,  note  215,  pp.  53  ei  seq.  See  also  Fenwick, 
C.  G.,  The  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  1913,  ch.  II;  Moore^s 
Dig.  VII,  §  1292  el  acq. 
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in  foreign  militar>^  service.*  The  British  Foreign  Enlistment  Acts 
of  1819  and  1870  are  equally  intended  to  prevent  a  violation  by  British 
subjects  of  British  neutrality.  They  have  followed  closely  the  t4?rnis 
of  the  American  acts,  except  that  the  Act  of  1870  apparently  prohibits 
a  British  subject  from  taking  service  under  a  foreign  state  or  people 
against  a  friendly  state  either  within  or  without  the  British  territory.* 

§  S61.  Effect  of  Participation  in  Unlawful  Expeditions  upon  Protection. 

In  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  numerous  occasions 
have  presented  themselves  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  United 
States  to  define  its  position  on  the  effect  which  the  organization  in 
or  departure  from  the  United  States  of  unlawful  expeditions  against 
friendly  peoples  or  states  would  have  on  the  protection  ordinarily 
extended  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  revolutions  in  Cuba 
have  frequently  furnished  opportunities  for  adventurous  spirits  to 
organize  expeditions  in  aid  of  the  Cubans,  and  the  internal  troubles 
in  Mexico  and  other  Central  and  South  American  states  have  likewise 
given  occasion  for  the  organization  of  expeditions  for  the  assistance 
of  one  or  tre  other  of  the  contending  parties. 

President  Taylor,  on  being  informed  that  such  armed  expeditions 
were  being  fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  issued  in  1849  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  he  warned 

"all  citizens  of  the  United  States  ivho  shall  connect  themselves  with  an 
enterprise  so  grossly  in  violation  of  our  laws  and  our  treaty  obligations, 
that  they  will  thereby  subject  themselves  to  the  heavy  penalties  de- 
nounced against  them  by  our  acts  of  congress  and  will  forfeit  their  claim 
to  the  protection  of  their  country.  .  ,  ,  No  such  persons  .  .  .  must 
expect  the  interference  of  this  goverimient  in  any  form  on  their  behalf. 
no  matter  to  what  extremities  they  may  be  reduced  in  consequence  of 
their  conduct.*'  » 


1  U.  S.  V.  Hertz  ( IS55),  2Q  Fed.  Cas.  No.  15,357;  V,  8,  w.  Nunea  (1896),  82  Fed,  Rep, 
699;  U.  S.  p.  O^Brien  ( 1H96),  75  FmL  Rep.  900. 

'  Oiipenheim,  II,  375,  376. 

«  The  ProclamatioQ  of  President  Taylor,  Aug.  U,  1S49,  9  Stat,  L.  1003,  Rieiiard* 
mn'B  Measages,  V,  p.  7,  cited  in  Moore'e  Dig.  Ill,  787-788;  see  also  ProcIaiD&tioa 
of  President  Fillmore,  April  25,  1851,  Richardson *b  Messages,  V,  p.  Ill,  Mootc's 
Dig.  III.  788.  The  principle  announced  has  sinc<?  been  greatly  modified;  see  Prtx;!^ 
mation  of  President  Cleveland,  1895|  BiatuudBon's  Meeaa^efi^  iXi  p.  591*    On  the 
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As  will  be  noted;  while  diplomatic  protection  is  to  some  extent  for- 
feited by  transgressors  of  the  kind  referred  to  in  the  proclamation, 
they  are  still  protected  against  violent  invasion  of  their  rights  of  trial 
or  against  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment.  While  the  neutrahty  acts 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  already  impose  upon  these 
countries  greater  obligations  than  international  law  requires,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  on  several  occasions  by  special 
order  still  further  increased  the  duties  of  the  United  States  by  forbid- 
ding the  exportation  of  arms  to  disturbed  areas,  considering  meh  an 
act  as  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

These  orders  have  been  promulgated  in  the  case  of  countries  in 
close  proximity  to  the  United  States,  the  disturbed  condition  of  which 
may  constitute  a  menace  for  the  United  States,  the  orders  being  jus- 
tified upon  the  same  grounds  which  support  intervention  under  similar 
circumstances.  Thus,  the  joint  resolution  of  March  14,  1912,  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Root,  authorizes  the  President  to  forbid 
in  his  discretion  the  exportation  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war  to  American 
countries  in  which  he  shall  find  conditions  of  domestic  violence  to 
exist,  and  declares  that  any  shipment  of  such  material  made  after 
the  issue  of  the  President's  Proclamation  "shall  be  punishable  by 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  or  both."  On  the  same  day,  the  President  issued  the 
proclamation  provided  for  in  the  resolution  by  declaring  formally 
that  "conditions  of  domestic  violence  promoted  by  the  use  of  arms 
or  munitions  of  war  procured  from  the  United  States  as  contemplated 
by  the  said  joint  resolution''  do  in  fact  exist,  and  he  warned  all  persons 
that  violations  would  be  rigorously  prosecuted.^ 

This  takes  out  of  the  category  of  lawful  commercial  enterprises, 
under  the  exceptional  circumstances  mentioned,  a  transaction  hitherto 
regarded  as  perfectly  legitimate.  There  is  now  a  general  movement 
to  further  increase  neutral  obligations  by  preventing  money  from 
being  supplied  to  belligerents  by  citizens  of  neutral  countries,  not  to 

law  of  hostile  military  expeditions,  written  principally  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  state  therefor,  see  R.  E.  Curtis  in  8  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1914),  1-37, 
224-255,  reprinted  as  a  Wisconsin  doctor's  dissertation. 
» 37  Stat.  L.  630;  U.  S.  v,  Chavez,  228  U.  S.  525;  Fenwick,  op.  cU,,  68. 
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mention  the  agitation,  stimulated  by  the  European  War,  for  probibitiog 
completely  the  export  of  anus  and  munitions  of  war. 


§  362.  Cases  before  International  Tribunals. 

Several  oases  of  unlawful  expeditions  which  have  occurred  in  the 
diplomatic  history  of  the  United  States  have  come  for  adjudication 
before  international  tribunals.  In  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
cases,  certain  American  citizens  purporting  to  act  in  the  interests  of 
a  revolutionary  party  in  Mexico  entered  into  an  agreement  with  one 
Zerman,  an  officer  of  the  French  navy,  to  take  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion to  sail  from  San  Francisco  on  a  vessel  purchased  by  them.  A 
vessel  and  arms  were  purchased  from  American  citizens,  passengers 
and  freight  solicited,  and  a  crew  which  had  knowledge  of  the  expedition 
placed  on  board.  Three  days  after  sailing  the  warlike  nature  of  the 
enterprise  was  fully  revealed  by  Zerman  appearing  in  a  Mexican  uni- 
form, the  English  flag  being  lowertnl  and  the  Mexican  hoisted  in  its 
place.  Some  of  the  passengers  had  no  guilty  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  ex[>cdition  until  that  time.  The  vessel  while  on  the  way  to  Mexico 
chartered  an  American  whaling  ship  with  her  captain  and  crew.  On 
arrival  at  Mexico,  she  was  seized,  the  passengers  and  crew  arrested 
and,  under  harsh  circunLstances,  marched  to  the  interior  and  subjected 
to  great  cruelty. 

Claims  were  brought  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of  the  first  vessel,  of 
the  person  who  supplied  the  arms,  of  the  crew,  of  the  passengers, 
of  the  owner  and  captain  of  the  chartered  vessel,  and  others.  It  was 
held  by  Thornton,  umpire  of  the  1868  commission  with  Mexico,  that 
those  who  had  guilty  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  could 
not  receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States  in  recovery,  certainly 
so  far  as  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  and  goods  was  concerned.  This 
decision  applied  to  the  owTier  of  the  original  vessel,  the  Archibald 
Grdcie,^  and  to  the  person  who  had  furnished  the  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  expedition,^  as  well  as  to  passengers  who  had  guilty  knowledge 

^  Detmison  (XJ.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  My  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2767. 

'  Grog  flj.  S.)  r>.  Mexico,  Moore's  Arb,  277 L  This  wa»,  however,  dicluMt  inflflniud) 
tis  Thornton  held  that  Groa  had  not  acquired  United  Statis  dtiieiuihip,  and  d]»> 
missed  the  claim  on  that  ground. 
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of  the  nature  of  the  expedition,^  or  who,  by  ignorance,  showed  an 
absence  of  prudence.*    In  these  cases,  however,  in  spite  of  the  culpable 
conduct  of  the  claimant,  the  umpire  allowed  sums,  "the  lowest  possible 
amounts/'  as  he  said,  for  the  unnecessary  and  illegal  delay  in  proceeding 
'with  their  trial  and  for  the  harsh  treatment  imposed  upon  them  by 
the- Mexican  authorities.    In  the  case  of  innocent  passengers  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  compensation  was  al- 
lowed for  their  property  seized.    The  owner  of  the  second  vessel,  the 
lUbecca  Adams ^  which  had  been  chartered  by  her  captain  to  Zerman 
without  the  owner's  knowledge,  was  held  entitled  to  the  full  value 
of  the  vessel,  as  the  Mexican  authorities  had  not  released  it  within 
a  reasonable  time.'    The  captain  of  that  vessel,  the  umpire  held,  should 
have  known  the  illegal  nature  of  the  expedition,  but  damages  were 
awarded  for  his  loss  of  private  property  and  for  harsh  treatment  and 
illegal  delay  in  trial,^  the  umpire  taking  account,  in  reducing  the  damage, 
of  his  indiscretion  in  chartering  the  vessel  to  Zerman.    The  officers 
and  crew  of  the  chartered  vessel  were  compensated  for  the  loss  of 
private  property  as  well  as  for  harsh  treatment  and  illegal  delay  in 
trial. 

The  Spanish-United  States  Mixed  Commission  of  Feb.  12,  1871 
dealt  with  the  case  of  the  Mary  Lowell  which  had  cleared  from  New 
York  in  1869  for  a  Mexican  port,  but  actually  carried  a  cargo  of  muni- 
tions of  war  for  the  insurgents  in  Cuba.  She  was  abandoned  at  the 
Bahamas  by  her  captain  and  crew  and  suffered  by  her  captain  to  come 
into  the  possession  of  parties  interested  in  promoting  the  Cuban  cause. 
While  leaving  the  British  port  she  was  seized  by  a  Spanish  vessel, 
taken  to  Havana,  and  condemned  as  prize.  Baron  Blanc  (Italy), 
the  umpire,  admitted  that  she  had  been  captured  by  the  Spanish 
forces  in  violation  of  international  law,  yet,  said  he: 

"As  the  cargo  consisting  of  arms,  ammimition,  and  other  military 
supplies,  was  admittedly  intended  by  its  owner  ...  for  the  benefit 
of  insurgents  against  the  Spanish  government,  and  as  the  brig  was 
allowed  [by  her  captain]  either  willfully  or  negligently,  to  fall  into  the 

1  McCurdy  (U.  S.)  v.  Meadco,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2760. 
•Dolan  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  2767-2768. 
» Cootey  (U.  S.)  v.  Meadco,  July  4,  1868,  ibid,  2770. 
*  Andrews  (U.  S.)  v.  Meadco,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  2769-2771. 
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hands  of  parties  actively  interested  in  promoting  the  insurrection,  the 
claimants  forfeited  their  right  to  the  protection  of  the  American  fla^^ 
and  are  estopped  from  asserting  any  of  the  privileges  of  lawful  inter* 
course  in  times  of  peace  and  any  title  to  individual  indemnity  as  against 
the  acts  of  the  Spanish  authority  done  in  self-defense."  ^ 

On  the  rehearing  of  the  case  the  umpire  held  that  the  infraction 
of  interruitional  law  by  Spain  was  a  matter  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  to  settle,  but  that  the  claimant  himself  by  his  unlawful 
act  was  estopped  from  pleading  Spain^s  \'iolation  of  int-emationa! 
law.^  The  capture  of  the  Virginius  {infra)  on  the  high  seas  was  treated 
by  the  United  States  as  a  national  affront  to  the  American  flag,  even 
though  her  flag  and  registration  were  "a  fraud  upon  the  navigation 
laws  of  the  United  States,"  * 

In  the  case  of  Wyeth  and  Speakman  before  the  Spanish-United 
States  Commission,^  claimants  had  landed  in  Cuba  with  an  armed 
expedition,  were  taken  prisoners  by  Spain,  and  sununarily  executed* 
It  was  contended  by  the  United  States  that  they  were  entitled  to  a 
fair  trial  according  to  the  usages  which  had  obtained  currency  among 
civilized  states  under  martial  law,  and  that  the  question  of  their  inno* 
cence  or  guilt  was  for  this  purpose  irrelevant.^  The  umpii^e,  Bartholdi, 
held,  however,  that  the  clairaants  having  *Meft  the  United  States 
with  an  expedition  intending  to  invade  the  island  of  Cuba'*  and  having 
landed  there,  they  had  '*no  right  to  recover  damages  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain/'  Their  execution  was  apparently  justified  on  the 
ground  that  Spain  could  properly  consider  them  public  enemies,  but 

^  Campbell  and  Arango,  <mptain  and  owner,  respectively,  of  the  Brig  Marif  LaweU 
tl\  S.)  V.  Spain,  Feb,  12,  1S71,  Moore's  Arb.  2772-2777;  Moore's  Dig.  II,  QSa-OM. 

*  The  claimant  in  the  case  of  Clark  (U.  S/)  !'.  Venezuela.  Dec.  5,  18S5»  Moore** 
Arb.  2749  was  held  ecjually  estopped  from  pleading  thi*  unlawful  character  of  the 
neizure  of  his  prizes,  when  he  must  have  violated  the  neutrality  and  the  laws  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  its  obligations  in  accepting  and  acting  under  the  privateering 
conmiis^ion  by  virtue  of  which  the  captures  were  made. 

»  Williams,  Aity.  Gen.,  14  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  340. 

*  Wyeth  and  Speakman  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1S71,  Moore's  Arb.,  pp.  2777-79. 

*  Mr.  Webster,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Thompsc^n,  Minister  to  Mexico,  April  1&, 
1842  in  the  cast?  of  the  Santa  F6  Expedition,  6  Webster's  Worka,  pp,  427,  437;  lieber'a 
** Instnictions  for  the  government  of  the  annie^  of  the  United  States  in  the  field**; 
Scott's  Digest  of  militar>^  law  (1873),  pp.  441  et  »efg.,  cited  in  Moore's  Arb.  2778;  aee 
also  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  787. 
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even  then  they  should  have  received  a  fair  trial.  Perhaps  the  umpire 
was  influenced  by  the  sweeping  terms  of  President  Taylor's  proclama- 
tion in  1849.  At  all  events,  the  case  may  be  regarded  as  extreme, 
and  not  supported  by  the  weight  of  authority. 

§  363.  Executive  and  Judicial  Rulings. 

The  United  States  and  the  British  government  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  view  that  a  foreign  government  has  the  right  to  in- 
flict arbitrary  punishment  upon  their  nationals  engaged  appar- 
ently in  a  hostile  expedition  against  it,  although  the  United  States 
has  declined  to  present  claims  for  the  capture  of  a  vessel  engaged  in 
transporting  an  unlawful  expedition,  notwithstanding  the  innocence 
of  the  owner.  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Virginius,  this  ship  had  by  fraud  obtained  American 
registration.  She  was  captured  on  the  high  seas,  while  flying  the 
American  flag,  by  a  Spanish  war-vessel,  for  canying  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion to  insurgents  in  Cuba.  She  was  taken  to  Santiago,  Cuba,  and 
fifty-three  of  her  crew  and  passengers,  including  British  subjects, 
Americans  and  Cubans,  after  summary  trial  by  court-martial,  on  the 
charge  of  piracy,  were  executed.  In  spite  of  the  unlawful  character 
of  the  expedition,  both  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  demanded 
and  secured  for  their  injured  citizens  and  their  families  a  large  indemnity, 
not  because  of  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  or  detention  of  the  passengers 
and  crew,  but  because  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Spanish  authorities  to 
prosecute  the  offenders  in  proper  form  of  law,  and  to  have  instituted 
regular  proceedings  on  a  definite  charge  before  the  execution  of  the 
prisoners,  and  because  Spain,  although  competent  to  apply  the  term 
"piracy,"  by  its  municipal  laws,  to  various  offenses  other  than  those 
deemed  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations,  could  not,  simply  by  appl3dng 
the  term,  subject  them  to  the  penalties  incurred  by  piracy  under  the 
law  of  nations.^ 

It  has  been  observed  that  commercial  adventures  are  not  prohibited 

1  Mr.  Fiflh,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  March  30,  1869,  Moore's  Dig.  VII, 
872  (case  of  the  Georgianaf  captured  by  Spain  while  engaged  in  the  Lopez  expedition 
to  Cuba). 

« The  VirginiuSf  Moore's  Dig.  11,  895  et  «eg.,  964-968,  980-983;  Hall,  op,  ci',,  6th 
ed.,  262,  270.   See  also  the  case  of  the  Campeiitory  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  123,  786. 
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by  the  neutrality  laws,  even  when  they  consist  in  the  sale  of  a  fufly 
armed  vessel  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  or  bound  for  a  foreign 
port  for  sale,  or  in  the  sending  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  by  an 
individual,  as  merchandise,  to  an  individual  in  or  government  of  a 
belligerent  country.  The  line  between  a  commercial  transaction 
of  this  kind  and  an  unlawful  expedition  under  the  Revised  Statutes 
(§  5283)  is  often  a  narrow  one  and  the  solution  of  the  matter  turns 
on  the  question  of  inienL  The  fitting  out  and  arming  of  the  vessel 
must  be  coupled  with  the  intent  to  employ  her  to  cruise  or  commit 
hostilities  against  the  sobjects  or  property  of  a  friendly  state  or  people 
in  order  to  bring  her  within  the  penalties  of  the  United  States  neutrality 
acts,^  Of  course,  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  subjects 
the  property  to  the  usual  penalties  of  contraband,  namely,  confisca- 
tion by  belligerents. 

Lord  Granville  during  the  Carliat  war  of  1873  pressed  for  the  res- 
titution of  two  British  steamers  seized  on  the  high  seas  by  the  Spaniards 
on  suspicion  of  conveying  arms  to  the  insurrectionists.  As  the  insur- 
rectionists had  not  been  recognized  as  belligerents,  the  capture  was 
considered  unlawful  by  the  British  minister,  who  demanded  release 
of  the  vessels.  On  application  by  the  owner  to  Lord  Granville  for 
redre^ss  on  account  of  losses,  he  was  told  that  when  British  subjects 
enter  into  speculation  such  as  that  in  which  these  vessels  were  employed, 
they  must  not  look  to  the  British  government  for  compensation  or 
support  if  the  expedition  prove  disastrous.  Baty  adds  that  it  is  a 
little  curious  why  Great  Britain  interfered  at  all,* 

(c)  Unneuiral  Military  Service  and  Other  Acts 

§  364*  Qualified  Loss  of  Protection, 

The  United  States  neutrality  laws  do  not  prohibit  its  citizen  from 
going  abroad  and  there  enlisting  in  the  military  service  of  a  belligerent. 
The  penalty  impased  is  simply  a  loss^ — and  usually  not  a  complete  loss — 


» The  Meteor  (1866),  17  Fed.  Cto.  No.  9,498;  The  liata  (C,  C.  AJ,  1893,  56  Fed. 
Rep.  .505;  The  Laurada  (1808),  85  Fed.  Rep.  760;  The  Conmva  (1889),  38  Fed.  Rep. 
431;5  0p,  Atty.  Gen.  92. 

«  The  Queen  of  the  Seas,  and  The  Deerhound,  65  St.  Pap.  446,  513,  579,  725.  died 

and  paraphrased  in  Baty,  International  law,  162. 
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of  the  right  to  national  protection.  The  neutrality  laws  simply  prevent 
the  acceptance  or  exercise  of  a  foreign  commission,  or  service  to  a  foreign 
people  or  state,  within  the  United  States,  or  illegal  expeditions  depart- 
ing from  the  United  States  or  organized  within  the  United  States  for 
such  service.  The  British  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1870  ^  provides 
the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  person  who 

"without  the  license  of  Her  Majesty,  being  a  British  subject,  within  or 
without  her  Majesty's  dominions,  accepts  or  agrees  to  accept  any  com- 
mission or  engagement  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of  any  foreign 
state  at  war  with  any  foreign  state  at  peace  with  Her  Majesty."  ^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  state  owes  no  duty  to  other 
states  to  prevent  its  subject  from  going  abroad  to  enlist  in  a  hostile 
Army.  But  if  he  does,  he  may  incur  certain  penalties,  which  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  state  and  which  it  may 
enforce  as  it  deems  proper.  Usually,  such  service  constitutes  a  viola- 
tion of  his  national  neutrality  laws,  and  he  incurs,  besides,  a  partial 
loss  of  national  protection.  We  say  partial  because  if  the  citizen  found 
in  arms  against  a  foreign  government  is  subjected  to  unusual  punish- 
ment by  the  foreign  government,  his  own  government  will  interpose 
to  secure  a  mitigation  or  amelioration  of  the  hardship,  provided,  of 
course,  that  he  has  not,  by  an  unqualified  oath  of  allegiance,  expa- 
triated himself.  Secretary  of  State  Webster  expressed  the  status 
of  individuals  so  found  in  arms  against  a  foreign  state,  as  follows: 

"  It  is  still  the  duty  of  this  government  to  take  so  far  a  concern  in  their 
welfare,  as  to  see  that,  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  are  treated  according 
to  the  usages  of  modem  times  and  civilized  nations."  ' 

Should  the  citizen  be  killed  in  battle  every  possibility  of  claim  is  ex- 
tinguished with  him.    He  has  by  his  imneutral  conduct  taken  his  life 

*  33  and  34  Vict.  (1870),  Ch.  90,  §  4. 

*  N.  W.  Sibley,  The  neutrality  of  Great  Britain;  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
(1870),  29  Law  Mag.  and  Rev.  454-467;  30  ibid.  37-53.  To  effect  that  mere  military 
service  abroad  does  not  denationalize,  see  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Ralston, 
438,454. 

« Webster's  Works,  VI,  436,  see  paraphrase  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  787;  Mr.  Fish, 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Williams,  July  29,  1874,  For.  Rel.,  1874,  300.  See  also  papers 
of  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  and  Arthur  K.  Kuhn  in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Soc. 
of  Int.  Law  (1910),  99  et  «cg.,  110  et  aeq.,  and  E.  P.Wheeler  in  3  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1909),  88a 
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into  his  own  hands.  Should  he,  however,  be  taken  prisoner,  he  must 
be  treated  according  to  the  rules  of  war,  and  his  national  government 
will  J  according  to  precedent^  enforce  his  rights  in  this  respect. 

The  position  of  an  alien  serving  with  revolutionists  to  overthrow 
the  government  presents  a  delicate  problem,  in  which  the  United  States 
has  several  times  been  involved.  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  if  captured 
by  the  titular  goverament  he  is  subject  to  severe  penalties,  perhaps 
even  more  severe  than  those  visited  upon  natives,  for  he  was  purely 
a  mischief-maker  and  probably  not  fighting  for  patriotic  reasons. 
If  the  punishment  is  fair  and  not  violative  of  the  rules  of  war,  his  na* 
tional  government  will  not  interpose.  Likew^ise,  if  his  punishment 
is  no  greater  than  that  inflicted  on  natives  or  on  other  aliens,  his 
government  will  usually  abstain  from  interfering.  Only  in  three  cases 
will  his  government  manifest  a  protective  interest  in  his  behalf:  (1)  if 
his  treatment  has  teen  inhuman;  (2)  if,  while  captured  in  an  organized 
rebel  army,  the  rules  of  war  have  been  violated  to  his  prejudice;  (3)  if 
he  is  discriminated  against  on  account  of  his  nationaHty  as  against 
other  aliens.  Professor  Woolsey  has  concisely  expressed  the  general 
rules  governing  an  alien  aiding  an  insurrection  against  the  establbhed 
government  of  a  friendly  state: 

*'(1)  He  is  liable  to  all  the  risks  of  the  situation  on  a  par  with  the 
luitive; 

(2)  He  may  perhaps  even  be  discriminated  against  because  less  re- 
cusable than  the  native; 

(3)  Yet  by  his  treatment  humanity  must  not  be  violated; 

(4)  Nor  may  he  stand  on  a  worse  footing  than  other  aliens,  although 
self-defense  will  justify  a  good  deal  of  severity/'  * 

This  question  was  squarely  presented  in  the  case  of  Cannon  and 
Groce,  two  American  citizens  captured  in  1909  by  the  Nicaraguan 
president  Zelaya  while  holding  commissions  as  officers  in  the  service 
of  the  force-s  of  Estrada,  unrecognized  revolutionists.  They  were 
summarily  executed,  apparently  without  any  kind  of  a  fair  trial.  This 
outrage  called  forth  from  Secretary  of  State  Knox  a  vigorous  note  in 
which  he  expressed  the  intention  of  holding  "personally  responsible 
the  men  who  were  to  blame  for  the  torture  and  execution**  of  those 
dtizeosj  whatever  that  may  mean.  It  is  clear  from  this  and  other 
^  ProceediDgB  of  the  American  Soc,  of  Int«  Law  (IdIO),  103. 
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cases  that  an  alien  taking  up  arms  against  a  friendly  state  retains 
a  large  measure  of  his  national  protection.  In  the  Cannon  case,  while 
the  citizen  was  disloyal  to  the  United  States  in  fighting  against  the 
established  government  in  Nicaragua,  his  government  still  insisted 
upon  his  being  accorded  the  treatment  of  a  prisoner  of  war.^  Pro- 
tection in  such  cases  usually  takes  the  form  of  an  amelioration  or  mitiga- 
tion of  harsh  or  extraordinary  punishments.  There  is  much  to  be 
said,  however,  for  the  view  that  when  American  citizens  so  completely 
identify  themselves  with  a  foreign  state  and  Its  domestic  affairs  as 
to  fight  with  rebels  in  violation  of  their  natural  obligations  as  neutrals, 
they  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  protective  interest  of  their  national  govern- 
ment,* a  principle  recognized  in  the  protocol  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Santos  claim  against  Ecuador  by  the  admission  that  claimant 
lost  his  standing  if  he  had  been  *'  guilty  of  such  acts  of  unfriendliness 
and  hostility  to  the  government  of  Ecuador,  as,  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, deprived  him  of  the  consideration  and  protection  due  to  a  neutral 
citizen  of  a  friendly  nation.*' ' 

The  United  States  will  generally  not  interpose  to  secure  money 
damages  for  a  citizen  who  has  violated  its  neutrality  laws.  As  Secre- 
tary Bayard  expressed  it:  The  Department  of  State  will  not  present 
to  a  foreign  government  a  claim  based  on  transactions  involving  a 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.*  American  citizens 
who  implicate  themselves  in  foreign  revolutions  have  a  very  weak 
title  to  national  protection,  valuable  only  to  prevent  a  flagrantly 
harsh  violation  of  their  persons  through  unusual  forms  of  punishment. 

When  Don  Miguel's  government  was  overthrown  in  Portugal  in 
1833  one  of  its  generals.  Sir  J.  Campbell,  a  British  subject,  was  captured 
in  a  British  vessel  bearing  Miguelist  dispatches.  On  invoking  British 
protection.  Lord  William  Russell  declared  the  general  rule:  "when 

» 4  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1910),  674-675;  Sec'y  Knox's  note  in  Supplement  (1910),  p.  249. 

*See  Baty  in  35  Law  Mag.  &  Rev.  (1910),  205-206.  The  British  government 
I4)pear8  to  have  exercised  its  good  offices  in  several  cases,  appealing  to  the  grace  of 
the  foreign  government.    Ibid.  206. 

*  Santos  V,  Ecuador,  Feb.  28,  1893,  Moore's  Arb.  1584  el  aeq,;  Moore's  Dig.  Ill, 
756;  La  Fontaine,  450. 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Messrs.  Morris  &  Fillette,  July  28, 1888,  Moore's 
Dig.  VI,  623. 
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a  military  officer  serves  another  sovereign  bis  allegiance  b  to  that 
sovereign,  and  his  rights  as  an  Englishman  cease."  Lord  Paimerston 
concurred  in  the  opinion  but  remonstrated  mildly  on  Campbells 
continued  close  imprisonment  as  contrary  to  the  usage  of  war.^ 

Id  the  case  of  Nolan  before  the  British-American  Commission  of 
1871,^  an  award  was  made  in  spite  of  the  proven  unneutral  conduct 
of  the  claimant  because  the  prison  in  which  he  was  detained  was  wholly 
unfit  for  use  and  his  treatment  at  times  harsh  and  cruel- 
Secretary  of  State  Webster  in  1842  stated  that  a  citizen  engaged 
as  a  combatant  in  a  foreign  country',  captured  by  the  other  belligerent 
within  its  Jurisdiction,  forfeits  the  protection  of  his  own  government,* 
a  principle  which  must  probably  be  understood  within  the  limitatioDd 
above  expressed-  Mr,  Fish,  referring  to  a  steamer  chartered  by  an 
American  citizen  to  the  Haitian  government  as  an  auxiliary  to  military 
operations  for  the  suppression  of  an  insurrection  against  Haitii  stated 
that  such  a  veaael 

**must  be  regarded  as  relyinj^  exclusively  upon  the  protection  of  that 
power,  and  [as]  abjuring,  while  such  emplojnnent  continues,  any  claim 
to  the  protection  of  the  United  States/'  ^ 

Provided  the  citizen  thus  engaged  is  not  suffering  from  or  threatened 
with  an  extraordinary  or  unusual  punishment  or  hardship,  this  view 
is  not  incorrect, 

Secretar}^  of  State  Sherman  in  stating  that  the  United  States  could 
not  interfere  to  compel  the  employing  government  of  Guatemala  to 
pay  for  the  services  of  a  vessel  voluntarily  carrying  arms  and  troops 
for  such  government  while  trying  to  put  dowTi  an  insurrection  added: 

*^  it  would  leave  the  vessel  and  its  crew  so  voluntarily  entering  into  such 
service  to  the  consequences  of  establishing  such  a  relation-"  ^ 

The  service  of  an  American  vessel  in  the  transport  service  of  Great 
Britain  during  her  war  with  France,  the  vessel  being  chartered  to  carry 

^  23  St.  Pap.  1263,  cited  by  Baty,  Interaationttl  law,  98-99. 

*  Nolan  (Gt.  BritO  v.  Ih  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb,  3302;  H&le,  79. 

»  Mr.  Webster,  8ec*y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Peyton,  Jao,  6,  1842,  Moore's  Dijy^.  Ill,  787. 

*  Mr.  Fiflh,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Baseett,  Sept.  15,  1869,  Moore's  Dig,  11,  1078* 
Bee  abo  Mr.  Foster,  Secy  of  State,  to  Mr.  Scruggs,  Sept.  30,  1892,  ibid.  1075. 

*  Mr.  Sherman  to  Mr.  Coxe,  April  21,  1897,  For.  Rel,,  1897,  p.  333. 
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supplies  to  the  British  garrison  in  the  West  Indies,  justified  her  seizure 
:md  deprived  her  of  American  protection,  ^ 

Expulsion  is  not  an  extraordinary  penalty  for  a  foreigner  taking 
part  in  an  insurrection  and  the  United  States  has  in  such  cases  de- 
clined to  relieve  a  citizen  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  an  insur- 
rection from  such  a  penalty.^  The  expulsion  must,  however,  be  carried 
out  without  unreasonable  severity.^ 

Service  in  a  revolution  involves  all  the  attendant  risks  of  such  service. 
As  was  said  by  the  commissioners  of  1849  in  the  Atocha  case: 

"He  may  not  assist  or  involve  himself  ...  in  the  revolution  of  a 

country  without  incurring  the  resporLsibitity  and  sharing  the  fate  of 
those  w^ith  whom  he  acts/'  * 


1  Under  the  treaty  of  1800  between  the  UDited  States  and  France  a  cargo  took  ita 
natirinal  character  from  the  flag  under  which  it  was  carried;  free  ehiiia  making  fr(*e 
goods,  and  enemy  ahip»  making  enemy  gcxjda.  But  when  that  treaty  expirotl  the 
general  law  of  nationa  obtained  bb  between  France  and  the  United  States,  acconhng 
to  which  the  property  of  an  enemy  m  under  all  clrciimstances  a  legitimate  object 
of  seizure  and  eonlmcation.  Under  international  law  the  property  of  the  neutral 
would  not  be  affected  by  its  as^ciation  with  that  of  a  belligerent,  and  an  American 
non-contraband  cargo  Beized  in  British  bottoms  by  the  French  wad  reatorcd.  Kane 
in  hifl  notes  on  the  questiona  decided  by  the  commissioners  imder  the  convention  with 
France,  states  that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  due  to  the  misconduct  of  a  neutral, 
as,  for  example,  where  he  endeavored  to  mtitsk  the  property  of  an  enemy  by  com- 
mingling it  with  Ills  own,  or  by  otherwise  investing  it  ^ith  a  neutral  garb,  in  which 
cases  he  forfeited  bis  national  claim  to  immunity.  He  cites  the  case  of  a  Swtdish 
ship  whictij  ha^dng  b€^en  purchased  by  an  American^  entered  a  French  port,  France 
being  then  at  war  with  Sweden,  and  simulated  Americjin  papers  to  protect  her  from 
capture  aa  an  enemy*  The  American  cargo  which  she  carried  was  held  justly  liable 
to  condemnation*  Kane's  Notes,  Fhila.,  1834>,  pp.  49-51.  See  also  Darby  v.  Ersiim, 
2  DalL  34, 

*  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Powell,  Min.  to  San  Domingo,  May  1,  1W2, 
For.  Rel,  1902,  pp.  382-383. 

*  Hollander  case  against  Haiti,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  11,  775  el  seq, 

*  Atocha  (U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  Opin.  of  Domestic  Commission  under  Act  of  March  3, 
1849  referred  to  in  Moore- s  Arb.  1264,  but  not  reported;  Di  Caro  (Italy)  w.  Venesuela^ 
Feb»  13,  May  7,  1903,  Riibttm,  769.  But  the  claimant's  government,  even  where 
there  is  such  censurable  conduct,  will  not  tolerate  a  cruel  or  imusual  ]>imiahment 
or  an  unfair  trial.  For  the  poUcy  of  Great  Britain  in  this  regard,  see  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  to  Acting  Consul  Barbar  in  re  seizure  of  steamer  Ctiglmri  by  the  Sicilian 
government,  charged  with  aiding  revolutionists.  Two  British  subjects  on  board 
were  imprieoned.  While  local  jurisdiction  over  them  was  admitted,  the  right  to 
counsel,  to  a  fair  trial,  and  to  customary  imprisonment  was  insisted  on.    For  failure 
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Numerous  cases  have  come  before  international  commissions  in 
which  American  citizens  have  claimed  compensation  for  military 
service  rendered  to  foreign  governments.  The  decision  in  most  of 
these  cases  has  followed  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Dimond 
against  Mexico  before  the  Domestic  Commission  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1849;  ^  "When  citizens  of  the  United  States  leave  their  own 
country  and  enter  into  the  service  of  another,  they  thereby  voluntarily 
renounce  their  allegiance  and  with  it  relinquish  their  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government  under  w^hich  they  were  bom,"  although^ 
as  has  been  observed,  under  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States^ 
military  service  abroad,  not  accompanied  by  an  unqualified  oath 
of  allegiance,  does  not  amount  to  expatriation. 

In  the  case  of  Young,*  before  the  Domestic  Commission  of  1849, 
the  Commissioners  in  rejecting  a  claim  for  military  service  said: 

*'  For  the  United  States  to  press  the  claim  of  one  of  its  citizens  against 
a  foreign  government  for  compensation  for  military  service,  w*ould  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  principles  of  neutrality." 

As  the  Mexican  law^  provided  that  persons  entering  its  military 
service  thereby  acquired  Mexican  citizenship,  the  statute  was  in  several 
cases  given  effect  as  conferring  Mexican  citizenship  pro  tempo  during 
the  time  of  the  service,  thus  depriving  the  claimant  of  his  standing 
as  an  American  citizen-^  While  the  indiwlual  could,  held  the  com- 
missioners, by  a  return  to  his  own  country  rt^store  his  national  charac- 
ter, he  lost  the  benefits  of  his  American  citizenship  during  his  foreign 

to  comply  with  these  condiUoQS,  Great  Britain  demandwi  and  secured  an  indemnity 
of  £3000,  4S  St.  Pap.  351,  354;  see  also  Baty,  latenmtiontil  law,  118. 

^  Dimond  (U,  S.)  w.  Mexico,  Feb.  2,  1S4S,  Act  of  Mar.  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2386; 
Robinson  (IT.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Mar,  3,  1849,  ibid.  2389;  Wallace  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
Joly  4,  imS,  ibid.  3474:  Lake  (U.  SJ  f.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  2754  (Op.  of  Wada^ 
worth,  Commissioner).  A  ainiilar  decision  was  made  by  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims 
Commission  in  the  teases  of  Jova,  No.  122,  and  Caldwell,  No,  283,  American  citizens 
who  had  served  with  the  Cuban  insurgents  against  Spain.  Explanatory  Notes  in 
Briefs,  XXIV,  126. 

'Young  (U.  S.)  I'.  Mexico,  Man  3,  1840,  Moore's  Arb.  2753;  Meyer  (U.  S.)  p. 
Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  ibid.  2390. 

«  Martin  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2467;  Greene  (U.  S.)  ». 
Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibi^i.  2756.  The  U.  S.  has  recognized  the  validity  of  a  foreign 
law  conferring  oaturaiijsation  upon  an  American  citizen  enlisting  in  a  fotdgn  army* 
Supra,  p.  711. 
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service.*  In  one  case  where  the  claimant,  having  served  in  the  Mejdcan 
array  as  an  officer  and  instructor  of  mihtary  tactics,  had  given  up  his 
service  and  started  to  return  to  the  United  States,  when  he  was  robbed 
of  money  by  a  Mexican  soldier,  Commissioner  Wadsworth,  in  the 
commission  of  18G8,  held  that  while  he  could  return  and  re-establish 
bis  rights  as  an  American  citizen 

'4ie  must  have  persevered  in  his  intention  until  the  change  [of  domicil] 
was  effectuated^  and  not  having  actually  returned  before  the  injury  took 
place,  he  was  not  entitled  to  diplomatic  protection."  - 

The  strength  of  the  bond  of  allegiance  was  in  many  cases  either 
underestimated  or  overestimated  before  the  expatriation  act  of  1868 
and  before  the  policy  of  the  United  States  became  fixed.  Those  de- 
cisions of  the  commission  of  1849  which  penalize  semce  abroad  with 
a  loss  of  citizenship  must  be  understood  at  most  in  the  sense  of  a  tem- 
porary loss  of  protection  during  the  continuance  of  the  service.  An 
early  decision  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  went  to  the  other 
extreme  and  held  that  an  American  citizen  may  enter  the  land  or 
naval  ser\''ice  of  a  foreign  government  without  divesting  himself  thereby 
of  his  rights  of  citizenship,^  This  must  be  understood  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  full  legal  citizenship,  which  is  not  perhaps  forfeited,  although 
it  is  certain  that  many  incidents  of  citizenship,  including  the  right 
of  protection,  are,  by  such  unneutral  service,  seriously  impaired. 

The  general  principle  of  a  forfeiture  of  protection  by  military  serv- 
ice abroad  was  somewhat  modified,  b  the  case  of  certain  claims  against 
Mexico  arising  out  of  military  service  rendered  to  her,  by  the  fact 
that  Mexico  had  in  1825  acknowledged  a  liability  for  such  service. 
Thus,  in  the  cases  of  Porter  and  McRae  before  the  Domestic  Com- 
mission  of  1849,  the  commission  stated : 

"This  new  obligation  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  objection  which  viti- 
ated the  claim  arising  out  of  the  original  contract  and  has  since  been 
recognized  as  valid  and  binding  upon  that  government  (Mexico)," 

After  stating  that  the  commission  under  the  convention  of  1839  had 
recognized  these  claims  as  valid,  they  added: 

'  Young  (Ih  S.)  V,  Mexico,  Mar.  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2753. 

*  Monstery  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Op.  I,  38,  reterred  to  in  Moore'a  Arb.  2467, 

*  The  Santismna  Trinidad f  I  Brockeabrough,  478,  decision  by  Marshall. 
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'*The  validity  of  the  claims  agaiDst  Mexico  based  upon  the  ohi^ptioD 
of  1825  has  been  recognized  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Mar>'land  in  th« 

case  of  Gill,  trustee,  v,  Oliver  ei  aV  * 


I 


The  neutrality  of  a  nation  in  a  war  waged  by  other  powers, 
obligatory,  according  to  international  law,  the  observance  of  neutral- 
ity by  all  its  citizens,  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  its  government 
to  enforce  by  municipal  statutes  a  conformity  by  individuals  with  the 
duties  thus  assured  by  it. 

The  case  of  Whitty,^  a  subject  of  Great  Britaia  who  had  r^dered 
service  to  the  Confederate  army  and  sought  exemption  from  the  penal-^ 
ties  of  his  unneutral  act  by  showing  that  be  had  resigned  such  senrioe^ 
when  he  learned  of  the  proclamation  of  Her  Majesty  enjoining  neu^ 
trality  upon  her  subjects  in  the  Civil  War,  gave  the  arbitral  commis- 
sion under  the  protocol  of  May  8,  1871,  occasion  to  state  that  the  ol>- 
ligations  of  neutrality  of  an  individual  are  dependent  upon  the  attitude 
of  bis  nation  and  that  the  claimant  was  bound  to  neutral  duty  ft^ort  ■ 
Her  Majesty's  proclamation;  and  moreover  that  a  pardon  graaUd 
by  the  President  restoring  to  those  participating  in  the   RebeUioii 
their  rights  of  property,  excepting  '*  property  which  may  have  bott 
legally  divested  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  as  bad  beeo 
the  property  of  this  unneutral  foreigner,  did  not  relieve  claimaDt  from 
the  taint  of  unneutrality. 

Under  the  protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Costa  Rica  wfaidi 
provided  that 


I 


*'  no  claim  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  may  be  proved  to 
been  a  belligerent  during  the  occupation  of  Nicaragua  by  tlie  trcxipe 
Costa  Rica,  or  the  exercise  of  authority,  by  the  latter,  within  the  letri- 
tory  of  the  former,  shall  te  considered  as  one  proper  for  the 
the  board  of  commissioners," 


aettoi^r 

n  who  i?V 

r4i    Af   Ik*  V 


it  was  held  by  the  umpire,  Bertinatti  (ItahO,  that  a  penOQ 

moved  the  greater  part  of  his  merchandise  on  the  appioacfa  of  Uit 

•  Gill,  Trustee,  v.  Oliver,  etal,  11  Howard,  529.  See  Mertantlte  loa.  Co,  (U.  aU 
Mi>doOf  Moore's  Arb,  'M'29;  Meade  (U.  S.)  p.  Mexico,  ibid,  3430;  Porter  and  AUBat 
(V,  S.)  p.  Mexico,  iWrf.  2390. 

^  Whitty  (C.L  Firit.)  p.  U.  8.»  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2883.  For  tlie  amlnl 
duties  incumbf?Qt  upon  the  mibjeci  of  a  neutn&l  nation,  see  Opioion  of  BnicKf  maptrt 
in  the  csm  of  La  Constancia,  etc.  (U.  3,),  v.  Ecuador,  Feb.  10,  18M,  Moocv's  Af^ 
2741. 
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Costa  Ricans  to  a  city  held  by  the  Nicaraguans  and  took  refuge  on 
board  a  Nicaraguan  vessel  was  a  belligerent;  ^  and  that  inasmuch 
as  a  certain  corporation  had  shown  its  complicity  with  certain  fili- 
busters in  Nicaragua,  the  corporation  and  the  captain  of  one  of  its 
vessels  were  "belligerents"  under  the  protocol.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  proclamation  of  Presidents  Taylor  and  Fill- 
more and  the  declaration  of  secretaries  Webster  and  Fish,  quoted 
above,  it  is  now  certain,  as  recent  practice  confirms,  that  American 
citizens  taking  military  service  abroad  against  a  friendly  state  do  not 
completely  forfeit  all  right  to  their  national  protection.  In  the  case 
of  a  number  of  American  citizens  who  had  served  with  the  Boers  and 
had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  British  troops  in  the  South  African 
^^rar,  Secretary  of  State  Hay  addressed  a  note  to  our  ambassador  in 
Xiondon,  Mr.  Choate,  stating  that  some  of  these  prisoners  had  been 
confined  in  the  unhealthful  climate  of  Ceylon  and  asked  their  removal 
tx)  a  more  healthful  place.    Mr.  Hay  added: 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  could  not  view  without  con- 
cern the  risk  of  life  and  health  involved  in  sending  any  unacclimated 
citizens,  taken  under  the  circumstances  described,  to  so  notoriously 
insalubrious  a  place  as  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  The  principles  of  public 
law  which  exclude  all  rigor  or  severity  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of 
war  beyond  what  may  be  needful  to  their  safety  imply  their  nonsubjec- 
tion  to  avoidable  danger  from  any  cause." 

The  United  States,  in  the  case  of  these  and  other  prisoners  sent  to 
St.  Helena  and  other  military  stations,  made  several  attempts  to  secure 
their  release  and  sought  to  make  arrangements  for  their  transporta- 
tion home  or  to  other  favorable  places.  The  men  were  finally  sent 
to  the  United  States  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain.' 

While  governments  therefore,  as  has  been  observed,  will  admit  that 
their  citizens,  engaging  in  military  service  to  foreign  governments, 
are  subject  to  capture  and  treatment  as  prisoners  of  war,  they  insist 
that  such  imprisonment  shall  not  be  violative  of  the  rules  of  war  and 

1  Bowley  (U.  8.)  v,  Costa  Rica,  July  2,  1860,  Moore's  Arb.  1667. 

>  Accessory  Transit  Co.  (U.  S.)  v,  Costa  Rica,  July  2,  1860,  Moore's  Arb.  1558; 
Hoover  (U.  8.)  v.  Costa  Rica,  July  2,  1860,  ibid,  1567. 

>  For.  Rel.,  1902,  pp.  463^97  (Mr.  Hay's  note  is  dated  Oct.  16,  1900). 
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shall  not  be  unreasonably  harsh.  The  decision  id  the  Wyeth  and  Speak* 
man  case  (supraj  p.  704)  may  be  regarded  as  dependent  upon  other 
elements  in  that  case,  and  at  all  events  no  authority  against  the  rule 

here  expressed. 


§  365,  Claims  for  Military  and  Other  Service. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  rule  of  the  United  States  that  the 
claims  of  it^  citizens  for  military  service  rendered  to  foreign  govern- 
ments or  for  militarj'  pensions  will  not  be  supported,  Great  Brit^ain 
does  not  appear  to  have  adopted  such  a  role.  Thus,  Great  Britain 
in  1873  successfully  urged  a  claim  of  one  of  her  subjects  arising  out 
of  military  service  rendered  to  Brazil  by  claimant's  father.  Lord  Coch- 
rane, during  BraziFs  war  of  independence.^  In  the  Lake  case,  the 
services  rendered  by  the  claimant  to  Mexico  ^  were  acknowledged 
by  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  as  a  just  claim  against  Mexico, 
but  on  the  whole  the  decision  may  be  regarded  as  exceptional,  and 
not  based  upon  law,  but  on  the  ec|uital)le  views  of  the  Mexican  com- 
missioner. Similarly^  by  way  of  exception,  the  special  acknowledg- 
ment by  Mexico  of  debts  for  services  rendered,  was  held  to  justify 
awards,  by  the  Mixed  Commission  of  1839  and  the  Domestic  Com- 
mission under  the  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  on  claims  arising  out  of  mili- 
tary service  of  American  citizens  rendered  to  the  Mexican  government. 

In  spite  of  the  general  rule  that  military  service  by  a  citizen  abroad 
to  a  foreign  countrj^  entails  (within  the  limitations  mentioned)  a  for- 
feiture of  national  protection,  Earl  Russell  held,  in  the  cxise  of  a  British 
subject  who  had  served  in  the  Confederacy,  that  when  British  protec- 
tion is  demanded  by  such  an  individual  in  a  third  countiy  (Mexico) 
it  ought  not  to  l>e  witlidrawn  from  him,^ 

Service  of  various  kinds^  rendered  to  a  foreign  government,  has 
been  held  to  be  violative  of  the  claimant's  neutrality,  even  where 
it  was  not  strictly  military  service.  Thus,  work  done  in  the  building 
and  repairing  of  Peruvian  vessels  by  a  United  States  citizen,  while 
Peru  was  at  war  with  Spain  and  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  was 

»  Dundonald  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Bmzil  (1873),  Moore's  Arb,  2107-08. 

»  Lake  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  July  4,  m)S,  Moore^s  Arb.  3754. 

*  Earl  HusBcU  to  Mr.  Scarlett^  June  1,  1865,  For  ReL,  1873,  II,  p.  1342, 
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considered  unneutral  service,^  and  barred  a  claim  against  Peru.  So, 
the  fact  that  an  American  citizen  in  the  course  of  a  war  between  France 
and  Mexico  took  charge,  for  Mexico,  of  certain  engineering  projects 
and  the  erection  of  fortifications  during  a  military  engagement,  was 
r^arded  as  a  violation  of  his  neutrality.^ 

The  acceptance  of  a  position  as  purchasing  agent  for  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  then  in  rebellion  against  the  Union,  was  considered  unneu- 
tral service  on  the  part  of  a  British  subject.'  Similarly,  the  acceptance 
of  a  position  in  one  of  the  Confederate  states  (Mississippi)  by  a  British 
subject,  which  office  could  only  be  held  by  a  citizen  of  the  Confederacy, 
was  held  to  be  a  violation  of  neutrality  and  a  bar  to  the  claim.^ 

The  equitable  claim,  however,  of  an  Italian,  employed  as  an  assist- 
ant engineer  in  the  service  of  Venezuela,  he  having  lived  there  but 
a  few  years,  was  allowed  by  Umpire  Ralston,  because  "in  a  political 
sense  he  was  not  more  important  to  the  government  than  a  day  la- 
borer." * 

The  mere  acceptance  of  a  civil  office  under  a  foreign  government 
will  not  in  itself  under  ordinary  circumstances  be  construed  as  a  for- 
feiture of  national  protection.  The  Department  will  determine  in 
each  case  how  far  such  office-holding  constitutes  an  identification 
with  the  interests  of  the  foreign  state  so  as  to  impair  the  citizen's  right 
to  protection.  So,  if  coupled  with  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  foreign 
state  such  office-holding  might  well  bar  his  right  to  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States.*  It  is  regarded  as  an  important  factor, 
in  connection  with  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  in  deciding 
whether  the  citizen  has  weakened  his  claim  upon  the  protection  of 
his  own  government.  It  is  frequently  applied  in  cases  of  naturalized 
citizens  returning  to  their  native  country  and  accepting  office  there.^ 

^  Hevner  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1650;  same  decision  in  cases 
of  Crofiley,  Hardy  and  Clark,  Moore's  Arb.  1651. 

»  Fitch  (U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Thornton,  Umpire,  Moore's  Arb.  3476. 

»  Whitty  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  United  States,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2823. 

<Eakin  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  United  States,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2819;  Hale's 
Rep.,  H.  Ex.  Doc.,  Pt.  I,  43rd  Cong.,  1st  sees.  (For.  Rel.,  1873,  pt.  Ill),  15. 

» Giordana  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  May  7,  1903,  Ralston,  783,  797,  808. 

•  Mr.  Hill,  Asst.  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lombard,  May  12,  1900  (case  in  Cuba), 
Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  785. 

'  See  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  782  et  seq.,  and  various  diplomatic  notes  there  quoted. 
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Service  in  an  urban  guard  to  protect  the  commimity,  under  circum- 
stances where  the  government  was  unable  to  protect  foreigners  against 
the  depredations  of  Indians  and  others,  was  held  by  the  United  States 
as  self-protection,  and  **noi  in  support  of  any  faction/*  hence  not 
a  violation  of  neutrahty.*  But  the  acceptance  of  office  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  a  foreign  government,  combined  with  evidence  of 
t>oUtical  interest  in  its  factions  during  an  extended  period  of  time 
was  held  in  the  Corvaia  case  before  the  Italian-Venezuelan  commis- 
sion of  1903  to  deprive  the  claimant  of  his  standing  as  an  Italian  sub- 
ject, although  it  must  be  added  that  the  Italian  civil  code  also  provided 
that  the  acceptance  of  such  office  involved  a  loss  of  citizenship,* 


§  366.  Participation  io  Politics. 

Various  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  citizen, 
while  not  necessarily  unneutral,  has  nevertheless  been  construed  as 
sufficiently  unfriendly  toward  a  third  government  or  as  a  sufficient 
identification  with  its  interests  to  debar  his  claim  as  a  bona  fide  citizen 
of  his  own  government  entitled  to  full  rights  of  diplomatic  protection* 
Such  cases  have  arisen  particularly  where  the  citizen  has  identified 
himself  with  the  political  disputes  of  a  foreign  government,  or  in  some 
other  way  has  so  conducted  himself  toward  that  government  that 
his  own  state  in  equity  considers  itself  by  his  censurable  conduct  es- 
topped from  demanding  full  recognition  of  his  rights  as  its  citizen. 
Thus,  where  a  certain  United  States  citizen  had  invoked  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  respect  of  a  claim  against  the  Hawaiian 
government  growing  out  of  his  alleged  arbitrary-  arrest  for  connection 
with  an  attempted  revolt  in  January,  1895,  and  it  was  shown  that 
special  rights  of  Hawaiian  citizenship  had  been  conferred  on  him  under 
a  constitution  which  conferred  such  rights  on  persons  who  had  actively 
participated  or  otherwnse  rendered  special  service  in  the  formation 
of  the  provisional  government,  the  Department  of  State  said: 

**  Having  thus  personally  taken  part  in  the  subversion  of  one  govem- 
meat  and  the  establishment  of  another  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  question- 
able whether  he  has  not  so  completely  identified  himself  with  thegovemr 

1  Case  in  Peru,  Moore's  Dig,  VI,  626-627. 

*  Corvaia  (Italy)  p.  Veneatiela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralaton,  782, 
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ment  which  was  finally  established,  as  to  have  lost  his  right  to  American 
protection,  notwithstanding  he  appears  to  have  intended  to  reserve  that 
right/'  1 

Too  great  a  degree  of  political  activity  in  a  foreign  country  often 
entails  a  forfeiture  of  national  protection,  and  where  it  involves  iden- 
tification with  armed  factiorii^  forfeits  neutral  protection*  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the  exercise  of  minor  political 
rights,  such  as  voting,  etc.,  without  some  other  obnoxious  intermixture 
in  political  affairs,  would  in  itself  be  construed  as  a  forfeiture  of  the 
right  to  diplomatic  protection. 

Participation  of  a  claimant  in  violence  or  revolution  against  the 
defendant  government  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  right  of  protection 
as  a  neutral  citizen  must  be  proved  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  in 
order  that  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a  defense  against  a  claim  for  the  value 
of  neutral  property  destroyed  by  government  troops.^  Merely  favor- 
ing a  revolutionary  party  without  any  other  acts  of  hostility  will  not 
deprive  the  citizen  of  a  neutral  nation  from  enforcing  a  claim  for  the 
use  of  his  vessels  not  seized  as  hostile  ships,^ 

Municipal  courts  of  claims  established  by  South  American  countries 
to  adjudicate  upon  claims  of  foreigners  arising  out  of  rebellions  usually 
provide  that  those  foreigners  who  have  committed  a  breach  of  neutrality 
by  taking  part  in  the  revolution  stiall  have  no  right  to  appear  as  claim- 
ants and  require  the  claimant  to  prove  that  he  is  a  foreigner  and  has 
not  forfeited  his  neutrality.'*  The  requirement  of  proving  neutrality 
under  the  law  of  Colombia  gave  rist^  to  a  ruling  of  the  Department 

1  Mr.  Uhl,  Act'g  S«:'y  ot  State,  to  Mr.  Willis,  May  14,  1895,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  II, 
854-5.  See  also  the  Hahnville  lynching  case,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  344;  cases  ia  Moore's 
Dig.  Ill,  784-786,  and  Bnwlforcl,  Atty.  Gen.  (1795),  I  Op.  Atty.  Gen,  57.  See  par- 
ticularly Canevaro  (Italy)  r*.  Peru,  Nov.  25,  1899,  Descamps  and  Renault,  Rec,  int. 
des  traitda  du  xx*  si^cle,  1901,  p.  711  runder  protocol  requiring  claimant  to  prove 
neutrality). 

«  Kelly  (Gt,  Brit.)  f.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  340-344. 

"Orinoco  Steamship  Co.  (U.  S,)  ik  Vem-auda,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  372;  Castro 
(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  Convention  of  July  4,  I860,  Moort-'s  Arb.  2816-2817,  in  which 
an  Anrieric!an  citizen  who  had  sidml  with  the  partisans  of  Maximilian  in  Mexico  was 
compensated  for  the  use  of  liis  store  for  quartering  troops  of  Mexfcaos.  Thia  is  not 
oonsidered  good  law, 

*See  law  of  Colombia  on  the  recognition  of  claims  of  foreigners  for  exactions 
duriog  the  late  rebellion.    Bogata,  Oct.  17,  19<>3,  98  St,  Pap,  839,  84U 
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of  State  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  American  iegatioo 
could  certify  to  the  neutrality  of  American  citizens.  The  Department 
held  that  such  certification  by  a  legation  was  irregular  and  unauthor* 
izedi  and  that  citizens  are  bound  by  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  neutral  If  they  engage  in  acts  violative  of  neutrality, 
they  mnst  bear  the  consequences,  but  the  government  will  see  that 
full  justice  and  opportunity  of  defense  are  assured  them.  Their  neu- 
trality is  presumed  until  the  contrary  is  proved  and  application  to 
the  legation  for  a  certificat-e  of  neutrality  does  not  fortify  the  pre-sump- 
tion  which  the  legation  is  bound  to  entertain,* 


§  367*  Unfriendly  Acts. 

The  unfriendly  act  against  a  foreign  government  is  closely  related, 
in  its  effects  upon  protection,  to  unneutral  conduct.  While  commit 
sion  of  an  unfriendly  act  frequently  involves  a  violation  of  neutralityi 
it  need  not  necessarily  be  unneutral,  for  it  may  occur  in  times  of  ab- 
solute peace.  While  unneutral  conduct  is  usually  a  violation  of  the 
municipal  law  of  the  offender's  state,  the  unfriendly  act  generally 
is  an  infringement  of  the  local  law  of  the  state  of  residence.  Both, 
however,  give  rise  to  repressive  me-asures  by  the  injured  state  and, 
in  the  absence  of  unusual  cruelty  or  hanshness,  the  national  govern- 
ment of  the  guilty  alien  will  not  interfere  to  save  him  from  the  conse* 
quences  of  his  act.  Protection  will  sometimes  go  to  the  extent  of  an 
attempt  to  change  or  ameliorate  the  penalty  to  one  of  greater  leniency. 

The  unfriendly  act  may  take  various  forms.  The  element  of  hos- 
tility to  the  local  government  is  always  present.  The  act  may  consist 
in  the  publication  of  offensive  articles  tending  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment into  contempt^  or  to  induce  attacks  upon  it.  In  numerous  cases 
expulsion  has  been  the  penalty  inflicted  by  the  local  government, 
and  where  the  offender's  national  government  was  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  the  charge,  objection  has  rarely  been  raised  against  the 
execution  of  the  penalty.  Only  where  the  expulsion  has  been  carried 
out  harshly  or  cruelly  has  the  government  interposed.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  the  national  government  will  usually  demand 

»  Act'g  Sec'y  of  SUte  Hill,  to  Mr.  Beaupi^,  July  22, 1902,  For.  Rd.,  1902,  pp.  314- 

315, 
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evidence  of  the  guilt  of  its  citizen.  In  many  cases,  it  has  not  considered 
itself  bound  by  the  determinations  of  local  courts  or  executive  findings, 
but  has  instituted  an  independent  investigation.^  Similarly,  improper 
methods  in  his  trial  may  constitute  a  ground  of  objection  and  inter- 
position, e.  g.,  where  court-martial  is  substituted  for  regular  judicial 
procedure.^  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  presence  of  the  unfriendly  act 
of  its  citizen,  the  government  will  not  extend  its  protection  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  money  damages,  but  will  limit  its  interposition 
to  assuring  a  proper  measure  of  personal  rights  and  comfort. 

In  Waller's  case,  in  which  claimant  had  been  guilty  of  inciting  certain 
natives  of  Madagascar,  the  Horas,  against  the  French,  and  giving  them 
information  of  a  military  nature.  Secretary  Olney  reported: 

"In  view  of  Waller's  willful  and  culpable  attempt  against  the  French 
authority  in  Madagascar,  it  is  manifest  that  no  claim  for  damages  on 
Waller's  account  could  be  properly  pressed  by  the  United  States,  or 
could  be  expected  to  be  entertained  by  the  French  Government."  ^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  President  Harrison,  in  his  message  of 
Dec.  7, 1841,  said: 

"If  it  shall  appear  that  the  owner  of  the  Caroline  was  governed  by  a 
hostile  intent,  or  had  made  common  cause  with  those  who  were  in  the 
occupancy  of  Navy  Island,  then,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  claim  to  indemnify  for  the  destruction  of  his  boat,  which  this  govern- 
ment would  feel  itself  bound  to  prosecute."  * 

Interposition,  as  observed,  has  generally  been  directed  to  securing 
an  amelioration  of  a  harsh  penalty,  or  compensation  for  violation 
of  a  citizen's  right  to  a  fair  trial  and  reasonable  punishment.* 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  an  obnoxious  intermixture  in  local 
politics  may  constitute  a  violation  of  neutrality.  .  It  may,  in  addition, 

^  Waller's  case  against  France,  For.  Rel.,  1895, 1,  251  el  aeq.,  Moore's  Dig.  II,  204 
etseq. 

*  Cases  cited  and  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  II,  198  el  seq. 

*  Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  the  President,  Feb.  5,  1896,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  I,  257. 

*  30  St.  Pap.  194.    See  also  Bradford,  Atty.  Gen.  (1795),  1  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  57. 

*  Carroll's  case  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  United  States,  where  the  penalty  for  seditious  con- 
duct was  remitted  to  expulsion.  See  also  Santangelo  (U.  S.)  v.  Meidco,  April  11, 
1839,  Moore's  Arb.  333^-34;  Duboe  (France)  v.  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb. 
3319-32. 
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constitute  an  unfriendly  act,  and  in  either  event  has  been  held  to  forfeit 
national  protection.* 

The  famous  Arbothnot  and  Ambrister  case,  in  which  two  English- 
men had  incited  the  Indians  to  hostility  against  the  United  Statues, 
is  an  important  case  under  this  head.  These  men  were  found  guilty 
by  a  military  court,  respectively,  of  ^*  aiding  and  comforting  the  enemy 
and  supplying  them  with  the  means  of  war''  and  of  ** levying  war 
against  the  United  States/'  Both  were  shot.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  Jackson's  unscientific  language  in  defense  of  their  execution, 
to  the  effect  that  they  forfeited  their  allegiance  and  became  outlaws 
and  pirates.  At  all  events,  Great  Britain,  while  not  acquiescent  in 
the  harsh  sentence  and  execution,  decided  that  it  could  not  inter- 
fere for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  who  engage,  without  the 
consent  of  their  government,  in  a  foreign  war.  They  become  liable 
to  military  punishment  if  the  party  by  whom  they  are  taken  chooses 
to  cany  the  rights  of  war  to  that  cruel  severity.  Lord  Castlereagb 
observed  that  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  forfeited  the  rights 
of  British  protection  were  that  they  had 

''identified  themselves,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  Indians,  by  going 

amongst  them  with  other  purposes  than  those  of  innocent  trade;  by 
sharing  in  their  sympathies  too  actively  when  they  were  upon  the  eve 
of  hostilities  i\qth  the  United  States;  by  feeding  their  complaints;  by 
imparting  to  them  counsel;  by  heightening  their  resentments,  and  thus 
at  all  events  increasing  the  predispositions  which  they  found  existing 
to  the  war^  if  they  did  not  originaEy  provoke  it»"  ^ 

Had  a  weaker  government  than  the  United  States  been  charged  witn 
such  conduct  toward  British  subjects,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion,  just  as  the  United 
States  did  in  the  cases  of  Cannon  and  Groce,  who  were  executed  in 

^  Tripler  (U.  S.)  tK  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2823-24.  See  oonvention 
between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  for  the  submission  of  daimB  of  Julio  R. 
Stintoa,  Feb,  28,  1893,  8i3  St.  Pap*  1175-76.  Baty,  International  law,  p.  170-171. 
Uaoeutral  behavior  subsequent  to  an  unjiiflt  expulsion  will  not  bar  a  daSm  for  dani* 
ages  arising  out  of  the  expulsion.  Murphy  (U.  S.)  t\  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moorc*a 
Arb.  3343. 

'  Mr.  Rush,  Minister  at  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Sec'y  of  State^  Jan.  25>  1810, 
Moore's  Big.  VI,  621.  For  r  full  statement  of  this  caae  nee  Halleok,  Int«roationiil 
law,  London,  1908,  II,  200-202,  and  6  St.  Pap.  423  e<  wg. 
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Nicaragua  under  circumstances  not  alt(^ther  diRsimilar  to  those 
in  the  cases  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Perhaps  the  barbarous 
nature  of  the  warfare  conducted  by  the  latter  would  be  construed  by 
the  Department  of  State  as  an  inherent  difference.  At  all  events, 
it  would  seem  that  the  United  States  had  to  assume  inconsistent  posi- 
tions in  the  two  cases.  Jackson's  language  is  of  course  utterly  inde- 
fensible. If  it  is  true  that  Cannon  and  Groce  held  regular  commissions 
in  Estrada's  army,  the  Department  of  State  occupied  perhaps  a  more 
defensible  position  against  Nicaragua  than  they  did  in  the  earlier 
case  as  against  Great  Britain. 

§  368.  Unneutral  Supplies  and  Other  Aid. 

Aid  has  frequently  been  furnished  to  foreign  belligerent  governments 
or  revolutionary  parties  abroad.  Such  aid  when  furnished  by  a  neutral 
citizen  is  considered  as  in  violation  of  neutrality  and  operates  to  for- 
feit neutral  protection.  Thus,  Secretary  of  State  Seward  stated  that 
good  offices  will  be  refused 

"when  the  debt  .  .  .  was  incurred  to  aid  the  debtor  government  to 
make  war  on  a  country  with  which  the  United  States  was  at  peace."/ 

Two  important  cases  in  municipal  courts  have  had  an  important 
effect  in  laying  precedents  for  international  tribunals  on  the  question 
of  the  illegality  of  a  contract  to  render  aid  to  insurrectionary  govern- 
ments and  the  impossibility  of  recovery  by  a  person  so  aiding.  Thus, 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Kennett  v.  Chambers,  in  which  American 
citizens  contracted  with  a  citizen  of  Texas  to  lend  money  in  the  war 
of  Texas  against  Mexico,  in  return  for  an  agreement  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Texas,  Chief  Justice  Taney  held  that  not  only  had  the  Amer- 
ican citizen  by  advancing  such  money  violated  the  neutrality  laws 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  contract  itself  was  illegal  and  void  from 
the  beginning  and,  therefore,  unenforceable  m  a  court  of  the  United 
States.* 

Likewise,  in  the  noted  case  of  De  Wutz  v.  Hendricks,*  the  English 

^  Mr.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Meesrs.  Leavitt  k  Co.,  May  6,  1868,  Moore's  Dig. 
VI,  710. 

'Kennett  v.  Chambers  (1852),  14  Howard,  38,  Scott's  Cases,  723;  De  Wutz  v. 
Hendricks,  9  Moore  C.  P.  586,  Scott's  Cases,  p.  721.   See  also  Gill  v.  Oliver,  11  How- 
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Court,  of  Common  Pleas  decided  that  it  was  contrary'  to  the  law 
nations  for  persona  residing  in  England  to  enter  into  eagngamm 
to  raise  money  by  way  of  loan  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  subi< 
of  a  foreign  st^te  in  arms  against  a  government  In  friendship  wit 
England  and  that  no  right  of  action  attached  to  any  such  contract. 

In  the  case  of  Hargous  v,  Mexico/  in  which  claimant  supplied  Me 
under  eontract,  with  two  war  vessels^  the  commission  held  that  wi 
Mexico  eouJd  not  have  made  the  defense  of  the  illegality  of  the  contract^l 
it  could  be  maintained  by  the  United  States  on  the  very  stronge 
ground  in  that  the  vessels  were  intended  for  service  against  the  Unit€4| 
States  government. 

Numerous  cases  came  before  the  United  Stat^^Mexican  Commis- 
sion of  1868  in  which  United  States  citizens  had  aided  Mexico  in  her 
struggles  for  independence  against  Spain  by  contracting  with  Me 
agents  in  the  United  States  to  send  emigrants  to  Mexico  and 
in  the  raising  of  military  supplies  to  aid  its  annies*  The  cL 
usually  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  by  such  aid  to  Mexico  the  United 
States  citizen  had  forfeited  his  right  to  the  protection  of  his  govern- 
ment.^ 

Numerous  cases  have  come  before  other  commissions  in  which  the 
claim  was  dismissed  and  claimant's  national  protection  declared  for^ 
felted  on  the  ground  that  he  had  contributed  aid  either  by  way  of 
money  or  arms  to  a  revolutionaiy^  party,^ 


iQCO  m  her 
h  Mexicai^ 
and  ^MM 
laxmA  wiiiJi 


ITihlna^ 


ard,  529 1  citing  WiUiaznfl  t^.  Oliver,  Mar>'land  Court  of  Appeals^  June,  1 
Keat'a  Commentariei!,  I,  116;  Jarvia  (U.  S.)  tJ.  Vencsuela,  Fcsb.  17,  1909^ 
149;  Cucullw  (U.  S.)  u.  Mexico,  Jyly  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb,  3477  d  mq, 

'  Hargous  ill  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849.  Moore*8  Arb.  1280-1283.         m 

« Sturm  (U.  S.)  p.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868.  Moore's  Arh.  2756-2757;  Bnutaia  \V,  &|A 
V,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibid.  2757;  Greene  (U.  S.)  v,  Mejoco,  July  4,  18118;  Md.  37mJ 

>  Ilivas  y  Lamar  (U.  S.)  v.  8pain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  2781;  7 jn I'mjjt lij 
(Gt.  Brit.)  V.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  ibid.  3921,  Hale,  1 17;  Raborg  (U,  8.)  §>,  Pmi.  Jmn.  12; 
1863,  Moore's  Arb.  1613-1614;  Groe  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  ibui.  IHl  (^c^ 
turn,  claitDant  not  bekiK  a  citizen  or  the  United  States);  Patterson  (U.  S.)  i*.  MesDCiK 
Act  of  Congress,  Mar.  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2780  (supplying  of  coal;  cfMfttm,  dkim- 
ant  did  not  prove  ownership  of  the  vessel);  Vernon  (Gt.  Brit.)  i»,  U.  8„  May  S>  1871, 
Moore's  Arb,  3304,  Hale,  81;  !»abel  (Gt.  Brit.)  p,  V,  8.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale,  UC 

But  where  such  aid,  in  the  shape  of  merchandise  sold,  waa  giv^en  to  revokilioafai^ 
the  owners  of  the  goods  being  ignorant  of  their  inteDdod  dosUnatum  to  mokitlaaMi^ 
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International   commissions   have  occasionally  made  an   exception 

t;o  the  rule  where  an  award  was  sought  against  the  belligerent  with 

^vrhom  the  contract  was  made.    The  demands  of  equity  or  some  special 

acknowledgment  of  the  debt  by  the  defendant  government  was  usually 

regarded  as  a  just  reason  for  an  award,  and  the  presumption  was  always 

entertained  that  by  presenting  the  claim  the  claimant  government 

had  waived  the  violation  of  its  own  law.    Such  exceptions  were  made 

in  a  number  of  claims  against  Mexico  arising  out  of  contracts  made 

in  the  United  States  with  General  Mina,  the  agent  of  the  Mexican 

government,  for  aid  to  Mexico  in  her  war  with  Spain.    While  under 

the  general  rule  these  claims  would  have  been  disallowed,  Mexico 

had  by  an  act  of  1825  acknowledged  its  liability  on  these  claims.    The 

domestic  commission  under  the  act  of  1849  held  that 

"this  new  obligation  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  objection  which  vitiated 
the  claim  arising  out  of  the  original  claim  and  has  since  been  recognized 
as  valid  and  binding  upon  that  government."  ^ 

In  the  case  of  Lake,^  an  American  citizen  had  made  great  sacrifices 
in  the  service  of  Mexico,  and  on  equitable  grounds  the  Mexican  com- 
missioner, Palacio,  considered  that  Mexico  ought  not  to  reject  the 
claim. 

The  unneutral  conduct  of  one  partner  seems  to  be  attributable 
generally  to  the  other  partner  in  all  transactions  arising  out  of  the 
partnership  relation  or  in  which  the  partnership  has  an  interest.' 

Various  forms  of  unneutral  service  in  time  of  war,  e.  g.,  the  carriage 
of  enemy  dispatches  or  correspondence,  the  carriage,  of  enemy  persons, 
repetition  of  signals,  etc.,  render  the  neutral  liable  to  capture  by  the 

Duffield  (Umpire)  believed  {dictum)  that  it  did  not  cause  a  loss  of  national  protec- 
tion.   Kummerow  (Germany)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  May  7,  1903,  Ralston,  526. 

^  Meyer  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  Domestic  Commission,  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb. 
2390,  footnote  citing  cases  of  Porter  and  McRae.  Cases  before  Commission  imder 
convention  of  April  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  1243;  Parrott  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Mar.  3, 
1849,  Moore's  Arb.  2439;  Meade  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  Moore's  Arb.  3430;  Gill  v.  Oliver's 
Executors,  11  How.  533;  Kunmierow  (Germany)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  May  7,  1903, 
Ralston,  526  (dictum;  aid  to  successful  revolutionists). 

«  Lake  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2754. 

>  McStea  (TJ.  S.)  v.  Great  Britain,  Act  of  June  5,  1882,  No.  1015,  Class  1,  Moore's 
Arb.  2380.  But  a  corporation  was  not  afifected  merely  by  the  disloyalty  of  its  officers. 
Officers,  etc.,  v.  U.  S.,  20  Ct.  CI.  18. 
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wronged  belligerent,  under  the  universally  recognized  laws  of  war, 
and  necessarily  entail  a  forfeiture  of  national  protection.*  The  carriage 
of  contraband  goods  and  att^empta  at  blockade  running  are  transac- 
tions which,  while  entailing  liability  to  capture,  are  not  considered 

as  unneutral  service. 


(d)  A  id  and  Comfort 

§  369.  Definition  of  "  Aid  and  Comfort/' 

It  has  just  been  observed  that  various  forms  of  transactions,  by 
the  fact  that  they  render  aid  to  one  as  against  another  belligerent, 

constitute  unneutral  acts. 

The  protocols  of  mixed  and  domestic  commissions  occasionalty 
provide  specifically  that  the  commission  shaU  have  jurisdiction  over 
claims  of  such  citizens  as  had  not  voluntarily  given  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  Thus,  the  protocol  of  January  15,  1880  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  the  protocol  of  the  United  States-Chilean 
commission  of  August  7,  1892,  the  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property 
Act  of  March  12,  1863  and  the  Act  of  March  3,  1871  establishing  the 
Southern  Claims  Commission,  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  their 
provisions  those  individuals  who  had  given  voluntary  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy.  The  principle  was  expressed  as  follows  in  Carlisle  v. 
United  States,  in  the  case  of  ahens  domiciled  in  the  Confederate  states: 

**  Those  aliens  who,  being  domiciled  in  the  country  prior  to  the  re- 
bellion gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion  were  .  .  .  subject  to  be 
prosecuted  for  \aolation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against  treason 
and  for  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion."  ^ 

The  principle  naturally  applied  to  aliens  who  after  the  outbreak  of 

the  war  gave  aid  and  comfort  to  the  belligerents.     The  Abandoned 

or  Captured  Property  Act  made  it  a  matter  of  preliminaty  proof  for 

the  alien  to  show  that  he  had  given  no  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion 

and  for  the  citizen  to  show  loyalty.* 

One  of  the  most  important  international  cases  involving  the  construe* 

tion  of  the  aid  and  comfort  clause  was  that  of  Grace  Brothers  before 

*  On  unneutral  service  sec  Oppenheim,  11,  ch.  V,  pp.  51&-^532, 

>  Carlisle  v.  The  Uaited  States,  16  Wall.  148. 

'  Carroll  v.  The  United  States,  13  Wall.  151;  Hill  v.  The  United  Stated,  d  Ct.  CI  470. 
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the  United  States-Chilean  commission  of  1892.  Claimants  had  fur- 
nished various  supplies  to  the  Peruvian  government  in  its  war  with 
Chile,  including  coal  for  a  ship,  supplies  for  the  navy,  electrical  batteries 
lor  the  army,  had  guaranteed  a  certain  person  the  payment  of  his 
services  for  the  remodeling  of  old  rifles  belonging  to  Peru,  and  advanced 
to  a  Peruvian  agent  in  the  United  States  money  to  purchase  arms. 
As  a  defense  to  the  jurisdictional  objection  that  they  had  voluntarily 
given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  Chile,  the  claimants  alleged 
that  the  supplies  were  furnished  by  virtue  of  a  contract  with  Peru 
made  prior  to  the  war,  that  the  supplies  furnished  were  not  contraband, 
that  as  neutral  citizens  they  had  the  right  to  carry  on  business  with 
Peru,  and  that  even  if  the  supplies  were  contraband,  the  only  penalty 
was  the  liability  to  seizure  while  in  transitu.  Commissioners  Claparfede 
and  Gana  ^  (Goode,  dissenting)  held  that  by  furnishing  articles  which  by 
their  nature  might  serve  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  war,  they  had 
voluntarily  given  aid  and  comfort  such  as  the  protocol  provided  for. 
Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  necessary  that  the  claimant  who  furnished 
supplies  to  such  enemy  shall  have  been  guilty  of  a  hostile  intention, 
for 

''willingness  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  without  assuming 
a  hostile  character  towards  the  other  party  can  be  considered  as  estatn 
lished  in  all  cases  in  which  he  who  commits  those  acts  in  his  sound  senses 
can  and  must  know  that  such  acts  involve  an  increase  of  the  strength  of 
one  of  the  belligerents  to  the  detriment  of  the  other." 

To  the  defense  of  previous  contract,  the  commissioners  answered: 

"The  state  of  war  is  a  case  of  superior  force  which  suspends,  modifies, 
or  alters  all  contracts.  ..." 

i  The  furnishing  of  electric  wire  and  batteries  for  the  use  of  the  reserve  corps  of 
the  army;  guaranteeing  a  certain  mechanic  in  the  employ  of  Peru  the  pa3rment 
of  his  services  in  remodeling  rifles;  advancing  to  a  Peruvian  consul  general  in  the 
United  States  the  funds  necessary  to  attach  certain  Chilean  cargoes  of  nitrate;  the 
payment  of  the  bills  of  a  special  agent  of  Peru  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  arms  in 
the  United  States — ^were  all  considered  acts  of  voluntary  aid  and  comfort.  But 
where  the  property  was  surrendered  by  the  claimants  on  the  demand  of  the  Peruvian 
government,  where  the  property  (certain  launches)  would  have  been  taken  without 
the  owner's  consent,  it  cannot  be  considered  voluntary  aid  and  comfort  (dictum). 
Doctrine  of  ClapaiMe  and  Gana  in  the  case  of  the  Grace  Brothers  (U.  S.)  p.  Chile, 
August  7,  1892,  Moore's  Arb.  2781  et  9eq. 
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and  places  the  parties  in  the  free  and  unrestricted  position  they  held 
before  the  contract  was  made. 

The  payment  of  customs  duties  to  the  confederate  government 
on  certain  brandy  removed  from  the  custom  house  under  the  Con- 
federate regime  was  held  by  the  French-United  States  Commission 
of  1880  not  to  be  an  **aid  and  comfort"  to  the  enemies  of  the  United 
States.* 

Under  the  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act  an  alien  suing 
to  recover  the  proceeds  of  captured  property  did  not  have  to  show 
loyalty,  but  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  he  had  not  voluntarily  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  rebellion.^ 

The  Supreme  Court  construed  the  meaning  of  the  words  "aid  and 
comfort"  as  follows: 

''The  words  'aid  and  comfort'  are  used  in  this  statute  in  the  same 
sense  they  are  in  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  defining  treason  (art.  3, 
see.  3),  that  is  to  say,  in  their  hostile  sense.  The  acts  of  aid  and  com- 
fort which  will  defeat  a  suit  must  be  of  the  same  general  character  with 
those  necessary  to  con\ict  of  treason,  where  the  offense  consists  in  giving 
aid  and  comfort,  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  But  there  may  be 
aid  and  comfort  without  treason,  for  treason  is  a  breach  of  allegiance, 
and  can  be  committed  by  him  only  who  owes  allegiance/'  ,  ,  ,  **A 
claimant  to  be  excluded  [under  the  Abandoned  or  Captured  Property 
Act]  need  not  have  been  a  traitor;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  has  done  that  which 
would  have  made  him  a  traitor  if  he  had  owed  allegiance  to  the  United 
States."  3 

Among  others,  the  following  acts  have  been  considered  as  voluntary 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy: 

*' Standing  guard  over  federal  prisoners  and  aiding  in  the  local  de^ 
fence  of  Richmond;^  commercial  transactions  within  the  confederate 
lines  by  the  citizen  of  a  loyal  state;  ^  fitting  out  a  vessel  in  a  confederate 


»  De  Forge  et  Fils  (France)  y.  The  United  States,  January  15,  1880,  Moore's  Arb. 
2781 ;  Boutwell's  Rep.  132,  See  alao  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State  to  Mr.  Merry,  April  17, 
1S99,  For.  Rel,  1899,  p.  566. 

'  Bymes  t«.  The  United  States,  3  Ct.  CL  238;  McElhoae  v.  The  United  States,  3  Ct. 
CI  340;  BnminR  n.  The  United  States,  3  Ct,  CL  242;  Hill  v.  The  United  States,  8  (X 
CI.  470;  Carliale  v.  l^iie  United  SUtes,  6  Ct,  CI.  396;  16  Wall.  147, 

»  Young  V,  The  UTiited  States,  97  U.  S.  39,  <i3. 

*  Keeper  v.  The  United  States,  3  Ct.  CL  74. 

•  Geering  and  Richardson  v.  The  United  States,  3  Ct.  CL  165. 
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port  and  running  a  blockade;  ^  dealing  in  goods,  by  a  citizen  of  a  loyal 
state,  which  he  knows  to  have  run  the  blockade,  and  subscribing  to 
s  confederate  loan;  *  becoming  surety  on  the  bonds  of  Confederate 
officers; '  being  voluntarily  connected  with  and  having  stocks  in  com- 
panies organized  to  run  a  blockade;  *  moving  further  south  on  the 
approach  of  the  Union  forces  to  prevent  the  emancipation  of  the  owner's 
slaves;  ^  manufacturing  and  selling  salt-petre  to  the  Confederates;  ® 
trading  by  a  non-resident  alien  with  the  Confederacy  and  giving  them 
cannons  and  munitions  of  war;  ^  purchasing  permission  from  the  Con- 
federates to  export  cotton;  ^  purchasing  cotton  from  the  Confederates, 
knowing  the  money  was  to  be  used  to  sustain  the  rebellion.*    The 
drawing  of  Confederate  bonds  was  held  to  be  relieving  the  enemy 
with  money  and  a  bar  to  a  claim  before  the  United  States-British 
Commission  of  1871.^®    The  aid  must,  of  course,  be  voluntary.^^ 

The  general  anmesty  proclamation  did  not  extend  to  non-resident 
aliens  who  had  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion.  Such  conduct 
on  the  part  of  an  alien  was  not  an  offense  against  the  United  States, 
and  the  proclamation  extended  only  to  offenders  against  the  laws 

1  Geering  and  Richardson  v.  The  United  States,  3  Ct.  CI.  165. 

•  Stark  p.  The  United  States,  4  Ct.  CI.  280;  Dubois  (France)  v,  U.  S.,  Jan.  15,  1880, 
Moore*8  Arfo.  3742,  Boutwell's  Rep.  128  (claimant  knew  his  purchase  of  bonds 
would  aid  Confederacy).  But  in  Rochereau,  ibid.  3739,  Boutwdl's  Rep.  124,  non- 
resident French  partner  had  no  knowledge  of  the  purchase  of  the  bond,  and  his 
share  of  the  claim  was  allowed. 

» U.  S.  V.  Padelford,  9  WaU.  531;  4  a.  a.  316. 

•  Bates  V,  The  United  States,  4  Ct.  CI.  669. 

•  Armstrong  v.  The  United  States,  13  Wall.  154;  5  Ct.  Q.  623. 

•  Carlisle  and  Henderson  w.  The  United  States,  16  Wall.  147;  6  Ct.  CI.  398. 
» Young  V.  The  United  States,  97  U.  S.  39;  12  Ct.  CI.  648. 

•  Radich  v.  Hutchins,  95  U.  S.  210;  see  also  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  625.  But  paying 
for  permission  to  remove  Imnber  was  held,  by  an  equally  divided  court,  ''aid  and 
comfort"  in  the  case  of  Bauriedel,  No.  239,  before  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Com- 
mission, Explanatory  Notes,  Briefs,  XXIV,  126. 

•  Sprott  V.  U.  S.,  20  Wall.  459.  In  Laurent  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  Feb.  8, 1853,  Moore's 
Alb.  2671,  the  better  groimd  for  the  disallowance  of  the  claim  would  have  been  that 
by  purchasing  church  property  from  the  Mexican  government,  they  had  rendered 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  thus  engaged  in  an  unneutral  transaction.  See 
Lapradelle  &  Politis'  Recueil,  I,  p.  675. 

w  Nicolson  (Gt.  Brit.)  t>.  The  United  States,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3298, 
Hale,  77. 
'I  U.  S.  V.  Padelford,  9  Wall.  531. 
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of  the  United  States.^  Nor  did  a  pardon  to  a  citizen,  disloyal  during 
the  war,  restore  his  right  to  maintain  a  claim  against  the  government.^ 
The  Southern  Claims  Commission  required  clairaanta  to  prove 
that  they  had  remained  '*  loyal  adherents  to  the  cause  and  the  gov- 
ermneot  of  the  United  States  during  the  war/*  whereas  the  Act  estab- 
lishing the  Court  of  AliAama  Claims  required  an  allegation  that  they 
had  borne  **true  allegiance  to  the  United  States/^  By  the  former 
commission,  neutrality,  even  when  established,  was  not  held  to  con- 
stitute "loyal  adherence"  to  the  United  States,  wherejis  the  Alabama 
court  accepted  the  negative  declaration  that  claimants  had  not  in 
any  manner  aided  or  assisted  the  rel>ellion*  The  Southern  Claims 
Commission  considered  the  following  to  be  disloyal  acts:  voting  for 
session  or  secession  candidates;  residing  or  removiag  within  the  Con- 
federate lines  as  a  matter  of  choice;  holding  office  under  the  Confed- 
eracy; service  in  the  Confederate  army  or  navy,  personally  or  by 
substitute;  furnishing  supphes  to  the  Confederacy;  arming  or  equip- 
ping persons  entering  the  Confederate  service;  engaging  in  business 
intended  or  calculated  to  aid  the  Confederate  cause;  subscribing  to 
Confederate  loans,  or  selling  cotton  or  other  produce  to  the  Confederate 
government  in  aid  of  its  finances;  or  doing  any  other  thing  of  a  nature 
to  aid  the  Confederate  and  injure  the  Union  cause*' 


§  370.  Acts  which  do  not  Constitute  "  Aid  and  Comfort,** 

The  following  have  been  held  not  to  be  acts  of  voluntary  aid  and 
comfort : 

Joining  a  company  formed  in  a  disloyal  state  to  carry  out  cotton 
through  the  blockade,  with  the  permission  of  the  United  States;  * 
voluntary  patrol  dutj^  in  a  home  guard,  in  the  nature  of  police  duty, 
on  the  part  of  one  otherwise  showed  to  be  loyal;  *  act^  not  intended 
as  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy  and  committed  under  fear  and  appre- 

1  Voung  and  Collie  tK  The  United  States,  97  U,  S.  39. 

» Hart  tp.  The  United  States,  15  Ct,  CI  414. 

■  7th  Gen.  Rep.  of  the  Cooamissbnens  of  Claims,  Act  of  March  3»  1871,  H.  Misc, 
Doc.  4,  45th  Cong.,  2nd  sen.,  5-6;  Rodociinochi  Sons  &  Co.  n.  U.  8*,  Act  of  Jimt 
33,  1874,  Mo<jre'8  Arb.  2359. 

*  Lynch  v.  The  United  States,  3  Ct.  CI.  392, 

*  MiUtT  and  Fellow  v.  The  United  States,  4  Ct,  CI.  28S. 
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hension  of  danger  to  the  person  and  property  of  elaiinant;  ^  removing 
the  family  of  a  loyal  citizen  surrounded  by  contending  armies  to  a 
place  of  safety,  though  within  the  Confederate  lines;  ^  compulsory 
detention  of  the  person  and  property  of  a  loyal  citizen  in  an  insur- 
rectionary state,  his  subsequent  sale  of  property  (horses)  and  the 
investment  of  the  proceeds  in  cotton; '  entering  a  Confederate  arsenal 
as  a  workman  without  pay  to  avoid  conscription,  in  fact,  payment 
for  the  appointmeiit,  where  the  loyalty  otherwise  was  established;  * 
yielding  passive  obedience  to  the  de  facto  Confederate  government 
in  civil  and  local  matters;  ^  purchase  by  a  non-resident  alien  of  cotton 
in  the  disloyal  states  for  ordinary  business  purposes  through  a  com- 
mercial house  within  the  enemy's  lines  and  the  acceptance  and  payment 
of  drafts  for  the  purchase  price  of  the  cotton;  •  writing  an  unsent  letter 
to  the  head  of  the  Confederate  government  oflfering  the  service  of  the 
writer,  an  alien  resident;^  bribing  a  Confederate  officer  by  giving 
him  cotton  to  prevent  the  confiscation  or  destruction  of  the  balance;  * 
joining  in  a  proposed  blockade  running  enterprise  which  was  not  to 
be  operated  until  the  United  States  gave  their  sanction,  such  sanction 
not  having  been  given;*  purchase  of  cotton  by  a  non-resident  alien 
through  an  agent  in  the  enemy's  territory,  though  he  was  engaged  in 
blockade  running;  ^^  subscribing  money  to  a  blockade  running  enterprise 
where  it  does  not  appear  that  the  blockade  was  run  or  attempted  to 
be  run." 

» Ayrea  v.  The  United  States,  4  Ct.  CI.  4^. 
«  Hayden  v.  The  United  States,  4  Ct.  CI.  475. 

•  Foster  v.  The  United  States,  5  Ct.  CI.  412.  See  also  Spain  v.  The  United  States, 
5  Ct.  CI.  5d8,  these  transactions  not  being  in  violation  of  the  non-intercourse  laws. 

*  Koester  v.  The  United  States,  5  Ct.  CI.  642. 
»  Price  V,  The  United  States,  5  Ct.  CI.  706. 

•  Harrison  v.  The  United  States,  6  Ct.  CI.  323. 
»  Medway  ».  The  United  States,  6  Ct.  CI.  421. 

*  Coogan  V,  The  United  States,  7  Ct.  CI.  510.  This  transaction  though  invalid 
under  the  laws  of  the  Confederacy  was  not  thereby  invalid  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

» Austell  V,  The  United  States,  7  Ct.  CI.  599. 

w  Collie  ».  The  United  States,  9  Ct.  CI.  431;  94  U.  S.  258.  Blockade  running  in 
munitions  of  war  intended  for  the  Confederates  would,  however,  be  voluntary  aid 
and  comfort.   Young  v,  U.  S.  (1877),  97  U.  S.  39. 

"  Hill  V.  The  United  States,  8  Ct.  CL  470. 


CHAPTER  rV 

FORFEITURE  OF  PROTECTION  BY  ACT  OF  CITIZEN— Con^ 

tinued.    RENUNCIATION  OF  PROTECTION 

EXPRESS  RENUNCIATION  BY  CONTRACT 


§  371,  The  So-called  Calvo  Clause. 

Naturalization  abroad  is  i>erhaps  the  most  binding  fonn  of  con- 
tractual renunciation  of  citizenship  and  protection.  A  more  subtle 
form  of  renouncing  protection  consists  in  the  incorporation  in  contracts 
between  the  local  government  and  a  foreigner  of  a  stipulation  by  which 
the  foreigner  agrees  to  bring  his  disputes  and  differences  arising  out 
of  the  contract  before  the  local  courts  exclusively,  wdth  the  further 
express  or  implied  agreement  that  he  renounces  his  right  to  call  upon 
his  own  government  for  protection  in  all  matters  arising  out  of  the 
contract.  This  form  of  contractual  renunciation  of  diplomatic  protec- 
tion arises  out  of  a  doctrine  advanced  by  the  celebrated  South  American 
publicist,  Calvo,  and  in  its  broadest  sense  it  posits  the  principle  that 
no  nation  ought  to  intervene,  diplomatically  or  otherwise,  again^ 
another,  to  enforce  its  citizen's  private  claims  of  a  pecuniary  nature — 
a  principle  which  has  been  resorted  to  frequently  by  the  South  American 
countries  as  a  preventive  measure  of  defense  against  the  insisteBt 
demands  of  foreign  countries  for  the  payment  of  private  claims  due 
their  citizens.  In  Calvo^s  work  on  international  law,  these  principles 
are  expressed  as  follows: 

*' America  as  well  as  Europe  is  inhabited  today  by  free  and  inde- 
pendent nations^  whose  sovereign  existence  has  the  right  to  the  simie 
respect,  and  whose  internal  public  law  doe^  not  admit  of  intervention 
of  afiy  sort  on  the  part  of  foreign  peoples,  whoever  they  may  be,"  (5th 
ed.,  I,  §  204,  p.  350.) 

He  condemns  armed  and  diplomatic  intervention  with  equal  8^vef- 
ity  (I,  §  110,  p.  267), 
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"Aside  from  political  motives  these  interventions  have  nearly  always 
bad  as  apparent  pretexts,  injuries  to  private  interests,  claims  and  de- 
mands for  pecuniary  indemnities  in  behalf  of  subjects.  .  .  .  According 
to  strict  international  law,  the  recovery  of  debts  and  the  pursuit  of 
private  claims  does  not  justify  de  piano  the  armed  intervention  of  gov- 
ernments, and,  since  European  states  invariably  follow  this  rule  in  their 
reciprocal  relations,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  also  impose 
it  upon  themselves  in  their  relations  with  nations  of  the  new  world." 
(I,  §205,  pp.  350-351.) 

"It  is  certain  that  aliens  who  establish  themselves  in  a  country  have 
the  same  right  to  protection  as  nationals,  but  they  ought  not  to  lay  claim 
to  a  protection  more  extended.  If  they  suffer  any  wrong,  they  ought  to 
count  on  the  government  of  the  country  prosecuting  the  delinquents, 
and  not  claim  from  the  state  to  which  the  authors  of  the  violence  belong 
any  pecuniary  indemnity."    (VI,  §  256,  p.  231.) 

"The  rule  that  in  more  than  one  case  it  has  been  attempted  to  impose 
on  American  states  is  that  foreigners  merit  more  regard  and  privileges 
more  marked  and  extended  than  those  accorded  even  to  the  nationals  of 
the  country  where  they  reside."    (Ill,  §  1278,  p.  140.) 

While  the  last  two  propositions  were  made  with  specific  reference 
to  redress  for  injuries  arising  out  of  civil  war  and  acts  of  violence, 
the  inference  drawn  from  the  whole  text,  read  together  with  the  general 
principle  that  foreigners  are  subject  to  the  local  law  and  must  submit 
their  disputes  to  local  courts,  has  given  the  Spanish-American  countries 
a  basis  to  assert  the  doctrine  that  in  his  private  litigation  the  alien 
must  exhaust  his  local  remedies  before  invoking  diplomatic  interposition 
and  that  in  his  claims  against  the  state  he  must  make  the  local  courts 
his  final  forum.  These  states  do  generally,  though  not  always,  admit 
the  rule  that  where  there  is  a  denial  of  justice,  recourse  to  diplomatic 
interposition  is  permissible.  They  have  written  these  principles  into 
their  constitutions,  statutes  and  treaties,  and  in  this  form  they  will 
receive  more  critical  attention  in  Chapter  VII,  in  which  we  shall 
deal  with  the  attempts  by  municipal  legislation  and  by  treaty  to  Umit 
diplomatic  interposition. 

The  whole  doctrine  of  the  final  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  over 
the  claims  of  aliens,  with  a  denial  of  the  right  to  diplomatic  recourse, 
has  received  the  name  of  the  Calvo  doctrine.^    The  so-called  Drago 

^  Calvo,  Le  droit  international,  §§  204-5.  On  the  Calvo  Doctrine,  see  Amos  S. 
Herahey,  in  1  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1907),  pp.  26-45;  Percy  Bordwell  in  18  Green  Bag  (1906), 
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Doctrine  and  the  Porter  proposition  adopted  at  the  Hague  Conference 

of  1907  have  been  examined  under  the  general  subject  of  contract  claims;^ 


§  372.  Its  Incorporation  in  Concession-Contracts  in  Latin-America. 

Of  the  three  principal  classes  of  claims  in  which  Latin-American 
States  have  sought  to  limit  the  diplomatic  protection  of  foreigners, 
namely:  first,  claims  arising  out  of  injuries  received  in  civil  wars; 
secondly,  claims  based  upon  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  such  as 
false  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  expulsion;  and,  thirdly,  claims  arising 
out  of  concession-contracts  concluded  with  aliens,  the  subject  of  our 
present  inquiiy— the  contractual  renunciation  of  diplomatic  protec- 
tion— arises  generally  in  connection  with  concession-contracts  granted 
by  goverimieiits  to  foreigners,  although  there  have  occasionally  been 
cases  of  personal  injury  or  other  forms  of  contract  in  which  there  has 
been  an  express  waiver  of  the  alien's  right  to  national  protection. 

The  European  st-ates  having  for  the  most  part  been  unwilling  to 
conclude  treaties  stipulating  for  the  complete  surrender  of  private 
daims  of  their  citizens  to  the  local  courts,  the  Latin-American  states, 
on  the  authority  of  Calvo  and  the  general  international  law  applied 
in  Europe,  have  sought  other  means  to  attain  their  end  and  secure 
freedom  from  the  constant  employment  of  diplomatic  measures  of 
coercion  to  which  they  find  themselves  subject.^ 

This  they  have  done  by  establishing  certain  limitations  upon  pro- 
tection in  their  constitutions,  laws,  treaties  and  contracts  with  for- 
eigners. They  aa^rt  the  right  to  do  this  on  the  legal  grounds  of  in- 
dependence, sovereignty,  complete  territorial  jurisdiction  and  the 
principle,  generally  recognized,  that  individuals  who  establish  them- 

377-382;  Edgington,  T,  B.,  The  Monme  doctrine,  Boatoa,  1904,  pp.  218-260;  Crich- 
field,  G.  W.i  Ameriean  supremacy.  New  York,  1908,  Vol.  II,  39  e4  seq. 

^  Supra,  §§  119  €t  seq, 

*  Pradicr-Fod^r^,  I,  §§204-5;  Calvo,  I,  S§  204-5;  Despagnet,  Cours  de  droit  in- 
tfTnational  puhlic,  2d  ed,,  1899,  p.  197;  2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1895),  341. 

As  early  as  1853  the  Venezuelan  Government  had  endeavored  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment among  the  Latin-American  states  not  to  recognize  any  of  the  claims  preseated 
by  foreign  governments  in  matters  of  private  interest.  Mr*  Leocardio  Gkixman 
waa  charged  at  Lima  and  other  capitals  with  a  mission  whoec  object  was,  it  was  said, 
to  prepare  an  enienie  of  the  American  statea  on  tbie  point.  Annuaire  des  deux  mondcs^ 
Vol  3,  1852-3,  p.  749,  cited  in  4  R.  G.  D.  L  P,  (1897),  227-228, 
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selves  in  a  foreign  state  must  submit  to  the  local  law*  In  this  conten- 
tion they  are  supported  by  some  well-known  publicists,  particularly 
Calvo/  Pradier-Fod4r^/  Bluatschli,^  Seijas/  and  Fiore.* 

Since  1886  many  of  these  states  have  incorporated  into  their  consti- 
'fctitions  and  laws  a  provision  that  every  contract  concluded  between 
'the  government  and  an  alien  shall  bear  the  clause  that  the  foreigner 
**  renounces  all  right  to  prefer  a  diplomatic  claim  in  regard  to  rights 
^nd  obligations  derived  from  the  contract/'  or  else  that  '*all  doubts 
^nd  disputes"  arising  under  it  "shall  be  submitted  to  the  local  courts 
^without  right  to  claim  [the]  diplomatic  interposition  of  the  alien's 
government/'^ 

»  Calvo,  I,  |§  204-5,  pp.  350-351,  |  1278  et  seq.,  Ill,  140  et  seq.,  VI.  §  256,  p.  23L 
>  Pradier-Fmi^M,  | J  204-305;  §5  4<>^-^03,  I  1363  el  seq.  "But  in  regard  to  the 
duty  of  protecting  its  nationals,  we  must  posit  certain  ruleB.  We  must  remember 
that  when  individualfl  establish  themselves  in  a  foreign  country,  they  submit  tacitly 
to  its  lawSy  and  must  make  use  of  the  means  of  redress  open  to  the  inhabitants^ 
without  being  placed  in  a  better  position  than  natives  of  the  country.  .  .  .  When 
the  local  courts  have  decided  a  case,  the  alien  and  his  government  cannot  complain, 
if  the  alien  has  not  been  the  victim  of  violations  of  international  law,  of  arbitrary 
procedure  or  denial  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  of  odious  diserinai- 
natioDBy  of  penalties  harsher  than  those  inflicted  on  nationals  .  .  .  and  finally,  if 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  provisiotis  of  public  treaties  in  force  between  the 
two  governments.    (§  403.) 

'  Bluntschli,  Le  droit  international  codifi6,  5th  ed.,  by  C.  Lardy,  Paris,  1896, 
{{  380,  386,  388. 

*  Seijas,  El  derecho  international,  III,  p.  308  ei  mq.;  IV,  pp.  507-514  and  opinions 
there  cited. 

*  Fiore,  P*,  Nouveau  droit  international  public,  Paris,  1885,  Antoines'  translation, 
H64S-657. 

Fiore  believes  that  protection  i^  unjustifiable  when  its  object  is  to  obtain  for  sub- 
jects abroad  a  privileged  position.  He  holds  that  if,  for  reasons  of  State,  the  con- 
stituted authorities  of  a  country  enact  measures  applying  to  the  whole  population, 
but  which  may  e^m  harsh  to  foreigners,  foreign  governments  have  no  right  to  en- 
deavor to  reheve  their  subjects  in  such  cajses  from  burdens  which  all  the  inhabitants 
must  bear  (§648).  He  justifiea  protection  of  the  interests  of  an  individual  only 
where  the  foreign  government  acta  arbitrarily  towards  the  alien  in  violating  a  prin- 
ciple of  law,  t»  «.,  only  when  it  deprives  aliens  of  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  etc. 
(§549). 

Antoine,  Fiore's  translator,  believes  that  when  a  state  treats  aliens  in  a  prejudicial 
manner  by  laws  which  M«  in  derogation  of  the  usage  of  civilized  countries  of  our 
time,  intervention  is  legitimate.  He  thus  jiistifies  the  intervention  of  France  in  1838 
in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Mexico. 

i  Ecuador,  constitution,  Art.  38,  Rodriguez,  American  ConBtitutions,  II,  283, 
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The  general  policy  of  the  United  States  and  of  one  or  two  otbef 
countries  ^  in  the  matter  of  contract  claims  has  already  been  discussed, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  in  ordinary  cases  arising  out  of  contract 
these  countries  have  declined  their  diplomatic  interposition, — except 
in  case  of  denial  of  justice — so  that  the  clause  renouncing  diplomatic 
protection  in  these  cases  may  be  regarded  as  merely  confirmatory 
of  the  general  attitude  assumed  by  these  states.^  As  a  rule,  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  has  been  not  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  a  foreign 
government  to  prescribe  the  terms  of  concessions  which  it  may  grant 
to  American  citizens  to  carry  on  business  within  its  territory,  and 
after  a  concession  in  which  a  certain  privilege  is  denied  has  been  ac- 
cepted, the  United  States  will  not  demand  the  annulment  of  the  provi- 
sion.' Unless  the  foreign  state  has  perpetrated  upon  its  citizen  some 
gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  concessionary,  usually  embraced 
in  the  category  of  a  denial  of  justice,  or  confiscatory  breach  of  the 
contract,  the  United  States  has  declined  its  official  interposition  to 
Americans  contracting  with  foreign  governments  or  individuals,  al- 
though good  offices  are  generally  extended*^ 


4  R.  G,  D.  I.  P.  (1897),  238.  See  also  Ecuador,  law  of  August  25,  1892,  Art.  U,  M 
St.  Pap.  64G;  Venezuela,  coastitution,  Art.  124,  Rodriguez,  I,  230-1;  Colombia,  law 
of  November  25,  1888,  Art.  15,  79  St.  Pap.  167  ei  seg. 

See  letter  of  Secretary  of  State  Bayard,  t^  Mr.  Straus,  Minister  to  Turkey,  Juae28| 
1888,  For  Rcl„  1888,  pt  2,  p.  1599,  Moi>re'a  Dig.  VI,  296-7,  wilb  reference  to  a 
law  of  Turkey  of  January  10,  1888,  Art.  5,  providing  that  fomgners  ahall  not  be 
fwrmitted  to  set  up  printing  offices  in  Turkey  unless  by  formal  declaration  they 
renounce  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  foreigners. 

^  Italy,  for  example.  For  the  policy  of  Italy  see  4  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1897)»  405-406, 
citing  notes  of  Italian  Mim*ater  of  Foreign  x\ffair8.  Nevertbelefls,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  Italy  considere  this  a  general  policy. 

^  Although  the  United  States  has  usuaUy  not  declined  to  exercise  good  officcB, 
Bee  Moore's  Dig.  VI.  705  et  seg, 

*  Mr,  Hay  to  Mr.  Powell,  Minister  to  Haiti,  April  1,  1899,  Moore*e  Dig, 
VI,  2S9. 

*  Mr.  F*  W.  Seward,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Logan,  April  15,  1879,  Moore's 
Dig,  VI,  293;  Statement  of  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  in  the  case  of  Salvador  C<>ia- 
mercial  Company  (U.  S.)  tK  Salvador,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  731-732,  For.  Rel..  1902; 
pp.  839,  871;  Mr.  Olney,  Sec'y  of  State,  in  claim  of  North  and  South  Ameticao 
Coaatruction  Company  t>,  Chile,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  pp.  728-729,  For.  Rel.,  1895, 
pt.  1,  p.  83;  Calvo,  op.  cii.,  VI,  {  36H3,  p,  351;  McMurdo's  case  (U.  8,)  v.  Portugal, 
Moore^fl  Arb.  1865-1899,  Moore*s  Dig.  VI,  727-728,  297. 
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§  373.  Its  Ineffectiveness  in  Preventing  Interposition.  Practice  of  the 
United  States. 
In  some  cases,  however,  interposition  has  been  made  dependent 
upon  the  absence  of  any  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  of  the 
privilege  of  appealing  to  his  own  government,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Fish  in  one  case  believed  himself  barred  from  interfering  where  such 
a  stipulation  had  been  entered  into  by  the  citizen.^  This  attitude, 
however,  is  a  distinct  exception  to  the  general  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  The  position  now  uniformly  assumed  is  perhaps  best 
expressed  in  an  instruction  of  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  in  1888: 

"This  government  cannot  admit  that  its  citizens  can,  merely  by  mak- 
ing contracts  with  foreign  powers,  or  by  other  methods  not  amounting 
to  an  act  of  expatriation  or  a  deliberate  abandonment  of  American 
citizenship,  destroy  their  dependence  upon  it  or  its  obligations  to  pro- 
tect them  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice."  ^ 

Mr.  Gresham,  Secretary  of  State,  interpreted  the  clause  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan constitution  to  the  effect  that 

"in  every  contract  of  public  interest  there  shall  be  inserted  the  clause 
*that  doubts  and  controversies  which  may  arise  regarding  its  meaning 
and  execution  shall  be  decided  by  the  Venezuelan  tribunals  and  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  and  in  no  case  can  such  contracts  be  a 
cause  for  international  claims'" 

to  mean  that  the  party  claiming  under  the  contract 

"agrees  to  invoke  for  the  protection  of  his  rights  only  the  authorities, 
judicial  or  otherwise,  of  the  country  where  the  contract  is  made.  Until 
he  has  done  this,  and,  unless  having  done  this,  justice  is  plainly  denied 
him,  he  cannot  invoke  the  diplomatic  intervention  of  his  own  country 
for  redress.  But  if  his  application  to  the  authorities  of  the  country 
where  the  contract  is  made  results  in  the  palpable  denial  of  justice,  or 
in  a  plainly  unjust  discrimination  against  the  applicant  as  an  American 
citizen,  the  clause  above  quoted  would  hardly  be  construed  to  prevent  an 
appeal  for  diplomatic  intervention  if  such  intervention  would  otherwise 
be  allowable  under  the  rules  of  international  law."  * 

»  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Butler,  Oct.  5,  1871,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  293. 

«  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  Minister  to  Peru,  Feb.  15, 1888,  Moore's 
Dig.  VI,  294;  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Scott,  Minister  to  Venezuela,  June  23, 1887,  Moore's 
Dig.  VI,  294;  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  HaU,  Minister  to  Central  America,  March  27, 1888, 
For.  Rel.,  1888,  I,  137;  Mr.  Adee,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Partridge,  Minister 
to  Veneauela,  July  26,  1893,  For.  Rel,  1893,  pp.  734,  736. 

*  Mr.  Gresham,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Crawford,  Sept.  4,  1893,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
29^-300. 
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By  the  last  clause  Mr,  Gresham  probably  meant  that  the  ejchaustion 
of  local  remedies  and  a  denial  of  justice  are  conditions  precedent  to 
diplomatic  intervention.  With  this  reservation,  therefore,  that  the 
citizen  must  not  suffer  a  denial  of  justice,  the  Department  of  State 
has  upheld  the  right  of  the  citizen  to  stipulate  for  local  courts  as  an 
appropriate  fortmi  for  his  disputes. 

Where  the  contract  stipulation  has  attempted  to  go  further  and 
completely  oust  the  right  of  the  government  to  intervene  under  all 
circumstances  and  to  foreclose  the  citizen's  right  of  appeal  even  in 
a  case  of  denial  of  justice,  the  Depaiiment  of  State  has  denied  the 
validity  of  such  contractual  renunciation.    As  Mr.  Bayard  stated: 

*'It  is  not  competent  to  a  citizen  to  divest  himself  of  any  part  of 
his  inherent  right  to  protection  or  to  impair  the  duty  of  his  government 
to  protect  him;^'  » 

and  furthermore  that 

*'no  agreement  by  a  citizen  to  surrender  the  right  to  call  on  his  Gov- 
ernment for  protection  is  valid  either  in  international  or  municipal 
law.'' » 

§  374*  Executive  Views  as  to  the  Eentmciatioii  of  Protection  at  In- 
demnity. 

The  subtle  measure  adopted  by  Mexico  in  its  railroad  grants,  by 
the  terms  of  which  oflBcers  and  employees  of  its  roads  are  declared 
amenable  to  the  laws  as  Mexicans  and  are  inhibitjed  from  pleading 
rights  of  alien  protection  met  with  a  similar  objection  by  Mr*  Bayard. 
Such  seriice  in  Mexico  was  deemed  a  contract^  a  condition  of  which 
was  the  surrender  by  the  employees  of  their  right  to  invoke  diplomatic 
protection.  While  considering  that  alien  employees  became  thereby 
"entitled  to  juMice  in  Mexico  in  lieu  of  the  broader  claims  to  inter- 
national justice/*  nevertheless,  "in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice,  the 
obligation  of  this  government  to  protect  [its  citizens]  remaiDS  unim- 
paired/' ' 

1  Mr.  Bayanl,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Straus,  Minister  to  Turkey,  June  28,  1888, 
For.  Rd,,  1888»  v.  2,  p.  1519.  See  also  Mr.  Wibon,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  Stute,  to  Mr. 
Hibben,  Charg6,  May  19,  1909,  For.  Rel,  1909,  p.  233. 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hill,  Feb,  16,  1887,  For,  Rel.,  1887,  p.  100. 

»  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec*y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Morgan,  Minkter  to  Mexico,  May  26,  1885^ 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  294. 
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Where  there  have  beea  confiscatory  breaches  of  contract,  it  has 
been  noted  that  the  government  has  not  considered  itself  hampered 
by  its  general  policy  of  non-intervention  in  contract  claims  and  both 
the  Department  and  international  commissions  have  in  such  cases 
relieved  claimants  from  the  obligation  of  their  stipulation  inhibiting 
them  from  invoking  the  diplomatic  protection  of  their  own  government. 

It  has  already  been  observed  *  that  the  government  may  prosecute 
a  claim  arising  out  of  an  injury  to  a  citizen^  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  citizen  renounces  his  right  to  an  indemnity,  the  principle 
being  explainable  on  the  theory  that  the  injury  to  the  citizen  gives 
rise  to  two  independent  causes  of  action,  one  of  the  stat«,  the  other 
of  the  citizen.  Nevertheless,  unless  the  offense  is  particularly  flagrant 
or  may  be  deemed  a  national  affront,  the  individuafs  waiver  of  a 
light  to  indemnity  weakens  the  moral,  if  not  the  legal,  right  of  hia 
government  to  demand  reparation,  and  the  government  may  well 
consider  itself  justified  in  desisting  from  pressing  a  claim  waived  by 
the  individual  who  actually  sustained  injury,  as  Great  Britain  did 
in  the  Jencken  claim  against  Spain.  As  will  be  noted  prcvsently,  an 
international  arbitral  tribunal  has  regarded  a  private  waiver  of  in- 
demnity as  a  bar  to  an  international  clahn. 

In  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  case,  in  considering  the  rights  of 
the  British  stockholders,  the  British  government  took  the  view  that  its 
general  international  right  of  diplomatic  interposition  was  not  modified 
by  the  renunciatory  clause  contained  in  the  concession  of  that  company.^ 

The  German  government  in  a  case  which  likewise  arose  in  Venezuela 
did  not  consider  itself  bound  by  the  renunciatory  clause,  taking  the 
ground  that  the  German  government  is  not  a  party  to  these  contracts. 
That  government  reserves  the  right  to  intervene  diplomatically  for 
the  protection  of  its  citizens  whenever  it  considers  it  best  to  do  so,  "no 
matter  what  the  terms  of  the  contract,  in  this  particular  respect,  are/*  ^ 

1  Supra,  p.  372. 

*  Although,  addefl  the  English  govemmKnt,  the  fact  that  the  company  had  con- 
tracted themselves  out  of  every  remedial  recourse  in  ciise  of  dispute  is  an  element 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  when  they  subaequently  appeal  for  the  mtervention 
of  his  Majesty's  Government.    RaLstoHj  90. 

'  Position  of  the  German  government  as  stated  by  the  German  minister  at  Camcaa 
to  Mr*  Loomia,  the  American  miniateri  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  300* 
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§  375.  Decisions  of  Intematioiial  Tribtmals  on  Effect  of  Contracttial 

RenuncktioQ* 

International  commissions  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  construe 
the  effect  on  the  right  of  the  claimant  to  ask  the  intervention  of  his 
government  and  of  the  goveriiment  to  intervene  in  a  case  where  there 
baa  been  an  express  renunciation  of  the  right.  In  the  case  of  Jarr 
and  Hurst/  Palacio,  the  Mexican  commissioner,  speaking  for  the 
commission,  held  that  the  release  of  claimants  from  imprisonment 
on  the  understanding  that  no  claim  should  be  brought  for  the  im- 
prisonment, to  which  arrangement  the  American  minbter  consented, 
operated  as  a  bar  to  the  claim. 

For  the  most  part^  however^  the  occasions  on  which  international 
commissions  have  had  to  construe  the  effect  of  a  contractual  renuncia- 
tion of  protection  have  involved  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the 
Calvo  clause,  which,  in  contracts,  generally  reads: 

*'The  doubts  and  controversies  that  may  arise  on  account  of  this  con- 
tract shall  he  decided  by  the  competent  tribunals  of  the  Republic,  in 
conformity  with  the  laws,  and  shall  not  give  rise  to  any  international 
reclamation/' 

The  clause  is  worded  differently  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  stop- 
ping with  the  mere  statement  that  the  doubts  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  local  courts,  with  no  further  stipulation  as  to  the  renunciation 
of  diplomatic  protection.  Sometimes  such  renunciation  is  added  to 
the  stipulation  for  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts,  with  the 
pro\iso  that  cases  of  denial  of  justice  arc  excepted.  For  the  present 
purposes,  all  forms  of  the  clause  may  be  considered  together,  for  in 
the  cases  that  have  arisen  where  the  stipulation  involved  nothing 
further  than  exclusive  submission  to  the  local  courts,  the  local  remedies 
had  not  been  exhausted. 

Nor  are  the  principles  laid  down  seriously  modified  by  the  fact 
that  the  clause  has  not  always  been  framed  in  identical  langtiage. 

The  decisions  of  various  international  commissions  are  by  no  means 

uniform.    In  the  nineteen  cases  reported  by  Moore  and  Ralston,  eight 

have  upheld  the  clause  as  barring  the  right  of  the  claimant  to  appear 

before  an  international  commission  without  having  fulfilled  his  obliga- 

» Jarr  and  Hurat  (U,  8.)  p.  Mex.,  July  4,  1868.  Moore's  Arb.  2713, 
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tion  under  the  stipulation,  and  eleven  have  denied  the  validity  of  the 
clause  as  barring  the  right  of  the  claimant;  or  of  his  government^  to 
bring  the  claim  before  an  international  commission,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  obligation  of  the  stipulation  had  not  been  fulfilled.  One 
tendency  is  noticeable  throughout.  The  commissions  generally  have 
sought  to  find  a  ground  on  which  they  could  relieve  the  claimant  from 
the  binding  character  of  the  obligation  contained  in  the  clause. 

§  376.  The  Validity  of  Calvo  Clause  Upheld. 

Two  of  the  earliest  cases  in  which  the  clause  was  construed  came 
before  the  United  States- Venezuelan  commission  of  1885.  The  con- 
tract in  the  case  of  Day  and  Garrison  ^  provided  for  private  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  under  it  and  precluded  by  renunciation  any  interna- 
tional claim.  The  contracts  were  held  invalid,  but  Findlay,  the  Ameri- 
can commissioner,  upheld  the  renunciatory  clause  on  the  groimd  that  the 
provision  for  settlement  by  arbitration  was  "inconsistent  with  any  at- 
tempt to  make  [disputes]  cause  for  an  international  claim  on  any  pretext 
whatever'' — ^this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  contracts  had  been  an- 
nulled by  a  decree  of  Venezuela,  which  Commissioner  Little,  in  a 
dissenting  opinion,  held  to  have  closed  the  door  to  arbitration  and 
therefore  to  bar  the  defendant  from  setting  up  the  renunciation  of 
national  protection. 

^  In  the  Flannagan  case  before  the  same  commission,^  Commissioner 
Findlay,  for  the  commission,  held  the  claimant  bound  by  the  stipula- 
tion for  exclusive  local  jurisdiction,  but  expressed  serious  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  decisions  of  the  local  courts  would  stand  free  from 
international  claim  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice.  The  dissenting 
opinion  of  Commissioner  Little  in  that  case^  has  since  become  the 
starting  point  for  the  decisions  of  subsequent  commissions  denying 
the  binding  character  of  the  clause  in  case  of  a  subsequent  agreement 

1  Day  and  Garrison  (U.  S.)  v,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  3548,  3563-64 
(dictum  only).  The  umpire  of  the  1866  commission  had  held  that  the  decree  annulling 
the  provision  as  to  arbitration,  revived  claimant's  right  to  make  the  contract  the 
subject  of  an  international  claim,  in  spite  of  the  stipulation.    Moore's  Arb.  3563. 

« Flannagan,  Bradley,  Clark  &  Co.  (U.  S.)  t;.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's 
Arb.  3564,  3565. 

*  Moore's  Arb.  3566;  Report  of  the  Commission,  Washington,  1890,  p.  451,  Ralston, 
International  arbitral  law  and  procedure,  Boston,  1910,  p.  36. 
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by  the  two  nations  to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration-  A  portioii 
of  his  opinion  on  this  poiut  may  be  quoted: 

**An  agreement  in  my  jiidf^ent  between  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  to  submit  its  claims  to  a  Mixed  Commission  for  decision  ac- 
cording to  justice,  superseded  and  took  the  place  of  any  pre\iou9  under- 
standing between  the  latter  and  the  claimants,  if  any  binding  one  ex- 
isted, to  submit  them  to  any  other  tribunal  for  determination.  .  .  , 
A  contract  between  a  sovereign  and  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  country  not 
to  make  matters  of  difference  or  dispute  *  .  ,  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
national claim  ,  ♦  *  would  involve  pro  tanto  a  modification  or  suspen- 
sion of  the  public  law.  ,  ,  ," 

which  he  considered  beyond  the  competence  of  any  individual.  His 
government's 

**  rights  and  obligations  in  the  premises  cannot  be  affected  by  any  pre* 
cedent  agreement  to  which  it  is  not  a  party.  Its  obligation  to  protect 
its  own  citizen  is  inahenahle/' 

In  1900  Secretary  of  State  Hay  declined  to  present  the  claim  again 
to  the  government  of  Venezuela  *^  until  there  has  been  a  compliance 
with  the  aforesaid  stipulation,  resulting  in  a  denial  of  justice."  *  The 
claim  was,  however,  brought  before  the  Venezuelan  commission  of 
1903  in  the  Woodruff  ease,^ 

This  was  the  fii"st  of  four  decisions  in  which  the  umpire.  Dr.  Barge 
of  Holland,  had  an  opportunity  to  construe  the  effect  and  validity 
of  the  renunciatory  clause  under  protocols  essentially  the  same,  and 
in  which  his  decisions  varied  to  such  an  extent  as  completely  to  ob- 
scure the  law.  In  this  Woodruff  case,  Bainbridge,  the  American  com- 
missioner, approved  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Little,  quoted  above  in  the 
Flannagan  case.  The  Venezuelan  commissioner,  Paul,  considered^ 
as  Conmiissioner  Findlay  had  done  in  the  1885  commission,  that  the 
Calvo  clause  withdrew^  the  claim  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission* 
The  umpire,  Dr.  Barge,  held  that  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  stipula* 
tion  conferring  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  local  courts  barred  the 
right  of  the  claimant  to  appear  before  the  commis^on,  althoughj  be 
added,  the  citizen  could  not  impede  the  right  of  his  government  to 
bring  an  international  claim,  in  case  of  denial  or  undue  delay  of  justicew 

*  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  WoodnifT,  Nov.  28,  1900,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  30U 
»  Woodruff  (U.  S.)  V.  Veneasueia,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralaton,  151,  160, 
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In  the  Rudloff  case,*  which  was  then  pending  before  the  local  courts 
but  had  not  yet  been  decided,  Umpire  Barge  held  that  the  stipulation 
for  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  local  courts  did  not  prevent  the  com- 
mission  from  exercising  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that  the  ''absolute 
equity''  clause^  gave  the  conmiission  the  right  to  determine  whether 
such  stipulation  operated  inequitably.  He  considered  that  it  did 
so  operate  and  entertained  jurisdiction,  after  doing  which,  he  said, 
he  could  decide  whether  the  failure  to  submit  the  case  to  the  local 
courts  affected  the  claim  T;\dth  a  vitium  proprium. 

In  the  Orinoco  Steamship  case/  Barge  again  held,  after  finding  that 
the  particular  question  under  discussion  was  a  "dispute''  and  that 
the  rule  of  absolute  equity  couid  not  permit  the  same  contract  being 
made  "a  chain  for  one  party  and  a  screw  press  for  the  other/'  that  the 
parties  having  selected  their  own  judges  and  renounced  international 
reclamation,  ''absolute  equity"  did  not  allow  the  commission  to  rec- 
ognize the  claim. 

In  the  Tumbull  case,^  Umpire  Barge  made  the  most  sweeping  deci- 
sion of  alh  He  held  that  where  the  parties  had  '^delil^erately  con- 
tracted themselves  out  of  any  interpretation  of  the  contract''  except 
by  certain  designated  judges,  and  no  such  submission  to  or  decision 
of  these  judges  awarding  damages  had  taken  place,  an  international 
conmiission  is  precluded  from  taking  jurisdiction  of  the  claim.  Mr. 
Moore  pertinently  remarks: 

**It  may  be  superfluous  to  remark  that,  according  to  this  view,  there 
can  be  no  room  whatever  for  international  action,  in  diplomatic,  arbitral, 
or  other  form,  where  the  renunciatory  clause  exists,  unless  indeed  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  judgment  of  a  local  court,  favorable  to  the 
claimant;  for,  if  the  parties  have  *no  right  to  claim'  damages  which  the 
local  courts  have  not  found  to  be  due,  it  is  obvioas  that  international 
action  of  any  kind  would  be  as  inadmissible  where  there  had  been  an 
adverse  judgment,  no  matter  how  unjust  it  might  be,  as  where  there 
had  been  no  judgment  whatever.'^^ 

'  Rudloff  (U.  SO  i».  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  182,  193. 

*Thifl  clause  reads:  "The  comniiaaioners,  or  in  case  of  their  disagreement,  the 
umpire,  shall  decide  all  ctaims  upon  a  hasm  of  absolute  equity,  without  regard  to 
objections  of  a  technical  nature,  or  of  the  provisions  of  local  legislation." 

•  Orinoco  Stetunship  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb,  17,  1903,  Ralston,  72,  91-62. 
^Tumbull  (U.  S.)  tK  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  200,  245. 

*  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  307.    A  good  summary  of  the  fluctuating  position  taken  by 
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The  binding  character  of  the  clause  was  upheld  by  the  Anglo-Chilean 
commission  of  1893  in  the  case  of  the  Nitrate  Railway  Company,* 
in  wliich  it  was  held  that  the  claimant  had  voluntarily  accepted  the 
concession  and  could  agree  to  such  stipulations  as  he  desired;  that 
the  granting  government  in  giving  concessions,  had  the  right  to  place 
foreigners  on  the  same  basis  as  its  nationals;  and  that  there  is  no 
principle  of  international  law  which  forbids  citizens  to  agree  personally 
to  contracts  rcoouncing  diplomatic  action,  although  the  stipulation, 
they  added,  does  not  '* obligate  foreign  goveraments/'  That  is,  while 
his  govemment  may  not  be  bound  by  the  renunciatory  clause,  the 
citizen  is,  and  the  claim  was  dismissed*^ 

Plumley,  umpire  of  the  French-Venezuelan  conmiission  of  1902,* 
stated  that  '*he  could  not  entirely  ignore  the  restrictive  features  of 
the  contract/'  He  gave  it  partial  effect,  although  evidently  consciously 
restricting  it  to  its  narrowest  limits,  by  stating  that  the  question  of 
damages  under  the  operation  of  the  contract  is  ulterior  to  the  contjact 
itself,  and  the  renunciatory  clause  is  inapplicable,  covering,  as  it  does, 
only  the  question  of  rescission.  Paul,  the  Venezuelan  commissioner 
in  the  Kunhardt  case,*  upheld  the  validity  of  the  clause  although 
his  conclusion  to  this  effect  was  not  involved  in  the  final  judgment. 

Commissioner  Wadsworth,  speaking  for  the  commission  in  the 
Teh  oan tepee  ship  canal  ease  ^  held  that  a  stipulation  to  refer  questions 
arising  under  the  contract  to  private  arbitration  must  be  complied 
with  in  order  to  give  an  international  commission  jurisdiction  over 
the  case. 


Umpire  Barge  ia  the  interpretation  of  the  renuneiatory  clause  is  given  in  Senate 
Document  413»  60th  Cong,,  1st  sess.  (l^OS),  Correspondence  relating  to  wrongjB 
done  to  American  citizena  hy  the  govemment  of  Venezuela,  pp.  79-84^ 

1  Nitrate  Railway  Company,  Lim.  (U.  SO,  p.  Chile,  Reclamaciones  preaentados  a) 
Tribunal  Anglo-Chile  no,  Santiago,  1894-96,  II,  320  ei  «eg,,  cited  in  Ralston's  Inter- 
national arbitral  law,  4L 

*  Thifl  b  somewhat  analogouB  to  Umpire  Barge's  concluaiona  in  the  Woodruff  caae^ 
Ralston,  MiO. 

*  Plamley,  Umpire  in  the  French- Venezuelan  Mixed  Claims  Commission  of  1902^ 
Senate  Doeument,  533,  59th  Cong.,  lat  aesa.  (1906),  367,  at  p.  445. 

<  Kunhardt  (U.  S.)  t^.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  63,  75  {dictum), 
» Tehuaatepec  Ship  Canal  Co.  (U.  S.)  t^.  Mex,,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb«  3133- 
3133. 
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§  377.  The  Validity  of  Calvo  Clause  Denied, 

In  the  several  international  ckinis  ciises  in  which  the  bmding  char- 
acter of  the  renunciatory  clause  has  been  denied  and  the  claimant 
relieved  froni  its  inhibitions,  there  is  evident  an  attempt  to  limit  its 
application  and  to  find  grounds  for  denying  its  validity  as  a  bar  to 
an  international  claim.  The  grounds  taken  by  international  commis- 
sions to  uphold  the  claimant's  right  to  appeal  to  the  international 
forum  in  spite  of  the  renunciatory  clause  have  been  three:  firsts  that 
it  is  beyond  the  competence  of  an  individual  to  contract  away  the 
superior  right  of  his  government  to  protect  him,  as  in  the  Rudloff 
and  Martini  cases  before  the  Venezuelan  Commissions  of  1903;  sec- 
ondly, in  cases  where  the  government  had  annulled  the  contract  with- 
out first  appealing  to  the  local  courts,  that  such  action  relieves  the 
claimant  from  the  stipulation  not  to  make  the  contract  a  subject  of 
international  claim,  as  in  the  Milligan  case  against  Peru  and  the  North 
and  South  American  Construction  Co.  case  against  Chile;  thirdly, 
wherever  possible,  the  courts  try  to  find  that  the  claim  arises  not  out 
of  the  contract  itself,  but  out  of  some  violation  of  property  rights, 
thus  basing  the  claim  on  tort,  as  in  the  Selwyn  and  the  Rudloff  cases. 

It  may  l>e  profitable  to  examine  the  cases  somewhat  more  closely. 
The  principle  laid  down  in  the  Martini  case  and  the  learned  opinion 
of  Umpire  Ralston  is  considered  good  law.* 

**The  right  of  a  sovereign  power  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  this 
kind''  (to  submit  to  a  mixed  commission  the  claims  of  its  citizens  against 
another  government)  **is  entirely  superior  to  that  of  the  subject  to  con- 
tract it  away.  It  was,  in  the  judgment  of  the  umpire,  entirely  beyond 
the  power  of  an  Italian  subject  to  extinguish  the  superior  right  of  his 
nation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  Venezuela  understood  that  he 
had  done  so." 

So  in  the  Rudloff^  case,  Bainbridge,  the  American  comjnissioner, 
said: 

1  Martini  (Italy)  ti.  Veoezuela,  Feb.  13,  im3,  Raleton,  8 19-84 L  The  opinion 
on  this  point  eeema  to  be  di^tum^  inasmuch  as  the  umpire  decided  that  damages 
were  due  because  of  the  closing  of  a  port  in  violation  of  the  contract  and  that  the 
dispute  was  not  within  the  terms  **doubta  and  controversies  which  may  arise  in  the 
interpretation  or  execution  of  the  contract/ ' 

» Rudloff  (U,  S.)  u.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  183,  187.  The  opinioa 
by  Bainbridge  on  the  question  of  jurisdictioQ  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  oommissionr 
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"It  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  citizen  to  make  a  contract  limiting 
in  any  maimer  the  exercise  by  his  ovm  government  of  its  rights  or  the 
performance  of  its  duties"  (the  right  and  doty  of  protecting  it^  citizens 
abroad).  "The  individual  citizen  is  not  competent  by  any  agreement 
he  may  make  to  bind  the  state  to  overlook  any  injury  to  itself  arising 
through  Mm,  nor  can  he  by  his  own  act  alienate  the  obligation  of  the 
state  toward  himself,  except  by  a  transfer  of  his  allegiance," 

In  the  Selwyn  cikse  ^  the  question  under  dispute  was  still  pending 
in  the  local  courts,    Plumley,  Umpire,  stated  that 

*'  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  convention  constituting  it  the  parties 
have  created  a  tribunal  superior  to  the  local  courts," 

and  it  is  not  affected  jurisdictionally  by  the  fact  that  the  question 
submitted  for  its  decision  is  pending  in  the  courts  of  one  of  the  nations** 
The  second  class  of  cases  embraces  those  in  which  the  government 
has  annulled  the  contract  or  some  important  term  of  it  and  then  sought 
to  estop  the  claimant  by  alleging  the  binding  character  of  the  renuncia- 
torj^  clause  as  a  bar  to  the  international  claim.  In  such  eases  inter- 
national courts  have  been  apparently  very  willing  to  construe  the 
breach  by  the  government  as  relieving  the  claimant  from  his  stipula- 
tion to  be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  local  courts  and  not  to  make 
the  contract  the  subject  of  an  international  claim.  They  begin  with 
the  premise  that  the  obligations  of  the  clause  bear  equally  and  recip- 
rocally upon  both  parties  to  the  contract — -the  government  and  the 
claimant — and  that  when  the  government,  without  resort  to  the  local 
tribunals,  declares  the  contract  null,  the  claimant  is  absolved  from  all 
obligations  limiting  his  remedial  rights.^  The  basis  for  this  decision, 
which  finds  ample  support,  bears  an  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  De|>art- 

which  was  rendered  by  the  umpire,  Barge,  Bainbridge'a  opinion,  however,  appeaia 
not  fco  have  been  contradicted  by  the  umpire, 

1  Selw>Ti  (Gt.  Brit.)  f.  Veneruela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Rakton,  322,  323. 

» Barge,  Umpire  in  the  Rudloff  case,  in  which  a  suit  was  likewise  pending  befoirt 
the  local  courts  also  cotisidered  that  the  commission  had  jurisdiction,  notwith- 
standing  the  pendency  of  the  case  in  the  local  courts. 

*  Rudloff  (U.  S.)  11.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  imi,  Rabton,  182,  183.  See  also  opinion 
of  Commissioner  Little  in  the  case  of  Day  and  Garrison  n*  Venezuela,  Doc.  5,  1885, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  301-2*  CommiBsioner  Findlay,  however,  declined  to  give  the  annul' 
nient  by  the  Government  this  effect  in  the  Flannagan  case  before  the  1885  Commia- 
Bion.  Barge  Ukewisc  refused  to  give  it  such  effect  in  several  cases  before  the  1903 
IT.  S,-Venezuelan  commisaion. 
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ment  of  State  and  international  tribunals,  to  relieve  the  claimant^ 
where  there  has  been  a  confiscatory  breach  of  contract,  from  the  usual 
practice  of  a  denial  of  interpositioo  or  jurisdiction  in  contract  claims. 
Mr,  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  case  of  McMurdo  ^  stated  that 
it  is 

"not  within  the  power  of  one  of  the  parties  to  an  agreement  first  to 
annul  it,  and  then  to  hold  the  other  party  to  the  observance  of  the  con- 
ditions as  if  it  were  a  subsisting  agreement.'' 

The  same  rule  was  applied  by  the  international  commission  which  sub- 
sequently passed  upon  the  claim. 

In  the  North  and  South  American  Construction  Co,  case  against 
Chile,^  the  fact  that  the  government  had  failed  to  comply  with  the 
stipulation  referring  the  claim  to  private  arbitrators  was  held  to  relieve 
the  claimant  from  his  obligation  not  to  invoke  the  protection  of  his 
own  government  in  the  enforcement  of  his  rights.  The  American 
Commissioner,  Vidal,  in  the  Miiligan  case  against  Peru,  likewise  stated 
that  through  the  annulment  of  the  contract  by  the  government  of 
Peru,  the  claimant  recovered  the  right  which  he  had  renounced  to 
invoke  the  protection  of  his  government,^  While  Pino,  the  Peruvian 
commissioner,  did  not  support  Vidal  in  this  decision,  but  considered 
the  clause  as  a  complete  bar  to  the  claim,  Vidal's  opinion  seems  to 
have  prevailed,  inasmuch  as  by  subsequent  agreement  between  the 
commissioners  an  award  was  made  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

In  the  third  class  of  cases,  the  international  tribunal  circumvented 

1  McMurdo  (U.  S.)  th  Portugal,  June  13,  1891,  Moore'a  Arb.  1865  ei  acq.;  Mr. 
Blaine,  Sec'y  of  State^  to  Mr.  Loring,  Miniater  to  Portugal,  Nov.  30,  1889,  Moore's 
Dig.  VI,  297,  Moore's  Arb.  1870, 

'  North  and  South  American  Construction  Co*  (U.  S.)  u>  Cliile,  Aug,  7^  1892^ 
Moore's  Arb,  2318-2322. 

"  Miiligan  (U.  S.)  ik  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  1643.  In  the  caee  of  La 
Guaira  Electric  light  and  Power  Co.  (U.  S.)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Rabton, 
178-182,  Mr.  Ralston,  in  his  work  on  International  arbitral  law  makes  the  statement 
that  Commiaaioner  Bainbridge,  speaking  for  the  commiaaion,  said  that  as  to  a  part 
of  the  ckim,  it  was  not  one  "in  which  the  government  itself  had  violated  a  contract 
to  which  it  was  a  party.  In  euch  a  case,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commlsaion  under 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  is  beyond  question,**  In  the  La  Guaira  Electric  case,  how- 
ever^ the  contract  was  not  with  the  government  at  all^  but  with  a  municipality, 
for  w^hich  reason  the  claim  was  dismissed.  Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  from  the 
case,  as  reported,  that  the  contract  contained  the  renunciatory  clause . 
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the  inhibitory  effect  of  the  renunciatory  clause  by  holding  that  the 

subject  of  the  claim  arose  not  out  of  a  "doubt  or  controversy'*  under 

the  contract,  but  out  of  a  deprivation  of  property  rights  or  breach 

of  contract  or  some  other  element  which  relieved  the  commissioQ 

from  directly  construing  the  effect  of  the  renunciatory  clause. 

So  in  the  Selwjii  case,  Umpire  Plumley  based  his  decision  upon  the 

ground  that 

*^the  claim  before  him  has  in  no  particular  to  deal  with  any  doubts  and 
controversies  .  ,  ,  regarding  the  spirit  or  execution  of  the  contract 
in  which  such  terms  appear.  The  fundamental  ground  of  this  claim  as 
presented  is  that  the  claimant  was  deprived  of  valuable  rights,  of  moneys, 
properties  .  .  .  and  rights  of  property,  by  an  act  of  the  Government 
which  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  and  for  which  he  claims  reimburse- 
ment *  ,  .  The  fundamental  feature  of  this  claim  ...  is  not  a  matter  of 
contract*"  ^ 

A  somewhat  similar  conclusion  was  reached  in  the  Rudloff,  the  Martini, 
and  other  cases  before  the  Venezuelan  mixed  commissions  sitting  at 
Caracas  in  1903.^ 


§  376.  Conclusions. 

What  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  effect  of  the  renunciatory 

» Selwyn  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb,  13,  May  7,  1903,  Ralston,  322, 

»  RudlofF  (U.  S.)  P.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  18S»  Umpire  Ralston  in 
the  Martini  case  (Italy)  v.  Veneiuelaj  Feb.  VS,  19015,  lialston,  843  held  that  the 
closing  of  a  certain  port  was  a  violation  of  the  contract  and  not  a  doubt  and  coo- 
troveray  as  to  its  interpretation  and  execution, 

A  similar  conclusion  was  reached  by  Paul,  Venezuelan  commiasioner  in  the  caae 
of  Del  Genovese  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  174-178,  in  which  the 
breach  of  the  contract  was  apparently  not  held  to  tie  a  *' dispute  and  c^ititroversy/* 

So  in  the  case  of  Llie  Amcricao  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Vene- 
zuela, Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  245-250,  Barge,  ujiipire,  held  that  the  breach  of  a 
collateral  promise  (to  annul  a  previous  concession  granted  to  another)  was  not  a 
"doubt  and  controversy"  under  the  contract  on  which  claim  was  brought.  He 
then  ht4d,  however,  that  as  the  promise  to  annul  a  previous  cone4»8sion,  which  alao 
contained  the  Calvo  clause,  was  in  itself  a  promise  to  do  an  illegal  act,  the  breach 
of  such  promise  could  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  claim.  No  two  of  Umpire  Bari?e*a 
decisions  construing  the  renunciatory  clause  seem  to  be  consistent  with  each  otbeT. 

See  also  the  cases  of  the  Antofagasta  and  Bolivia  Railway  Co.  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Chile, 
Sept.  26,  1893,  Rcclamaciones  preeentarlos  al  Tribunal  Anglo^Hiileno,  III,  p,  699  at 
p.  78S  ft  9cq.;  and  Robert  Stiriing  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  Chile,  ibid.  I,  p.  128  at  p.  152  ei  »€q, 
cited  by  Ralston  in  his  International  artibral  law,  42-43.  See  also  Cora  and  La 
Vela  Ry.  &  Impr,  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Morris'  Rep,  69,  70. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

clause?  Great  Britaio,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  appear  to 
have  considered  themselves  not  bound  by  its  tenns.  Mr.  Bayard 
expressly  stated: 

'*The  United  States  has  uniformly  refusetl  to  regard  such  provisions 
as  annulling  the  relations  existing  between  itself  and  its  citizen  or  as 
extinguishing  its  obligations  to  exert  its  good  offices  in  their  behalf  in 
the  event  of  the  invasion  of  their  rights/'  * 

Furthermore,  said  Mr.  Bayard  in  another  connection: 

"No  agreement  by  a  citizen  to  surrender  the  right  to  call  on  hi.%  gov- 
ernment for  protection  is  valid  either  in  international  or  municipal 
law/^  > 

A  close  analogy  is  found  in  the  settled  principle  of  municipal  law 
by  which  stipulations  in  private  contracts  agreeing  to  resort  to  arbi- 
tration and  renouncing  judicial  remedies  are  held  invalid^  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  against  public  policy  "to  sanction  contracts  by  which  the 
protection  which  the  law  affords  the  individual  citizen  is  renounced/^  ^ 

The  weight  of  authority  supports  the  view  that  the  mere  stipula- 
tion to  submit  disputes  to  local  courts  is  confirmatory  of  the  general 
rule  of  international  law  and  will  be  so  construed  by  the  national 
government  of  concessionaries.  If,  however,  the  renunciation  goes 
so  far  as  to  preclude  recourse  to  diplomatic  protection,  even  in  cases 
of  denial  of  justice,  the  renunciation  of  protection  will  not  be  considered 
as  binding  upon  the  claimant's  government;  for,  as  in  municipal  law 
the  private  agreement  cannot  oust  the  juris<liction  of  municipal  courts, 
so  in  international  law  the  private  agreement  cannot  oust  the  inter- 
position of  international  remedies*  Again,  if  there  has  been  a  confis- 
catory breach  of  the  contract  by  the  government,  the  claimant  will 

*  Mr.  Bayard^  Sec'y  of  State,  bo  Mr.  Hall,  Minister  to  Central  America,  Mar.  22, 
1888,  For.  Rel,  1888,  1,  lli4,  137,  witb  respect  to  thti  cbiim  of  the  Champerico  and 
Northern  Transportation  Co.  v.  Guatemala,  growing  out  of  an  alicgeii  violation 
by  that  government  of  its  contract  with  the  company.  Moorc-a  Dig.  VI,  205.  See 
aim  Mr.  Wilson,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hibben,  Charger  May  19,  1909,  For, 
ReL,  1909,  p.  222. 

>  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hill,  Feb.  16,  1887,  For.  R*a.,  1887,  p.  100. 

» Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  r,-.  Pa.  Coal  Co.,  50  N,  Y.  250,  258;  National 
Contracting  Co.  r'.  Hudson  River  Water  Power  Co.,  170  N.  Y.  439,  442;  Hamilton  v. 
Liverpool,  L.  &  G.  Ins.  Co.,  136  U.  S.,  242,  254  (dictum).  See  R.  Floyd  Clarke  in 
1  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1907),  378  el  «cf .,  and  L,  von  Bar  in  hia  opinion  in  the  case  of  Salvador 
Commerdal  Co.  t^.  Salvadori  45  Jhering^s  Jahrbticher,  193. 
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be  relieved  from  the  stipulation  barring  his  right  to  make  the  contract 
the  subject  of  an  international  claim.    While  some  arbitrators,  notably 

Umpire  Barge,  have  evolved  the  rule  that  the  clause  is  binding  upon 
the  claimant,  but  not  on  his  government,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  such 
an  inconsistent  rule  can  be  apphcd/  and  in  fact  these  arbitrators  have 
taken  jurisdiction  of  claims  in  such  circumstances  and  made  awards. 
Finallyi  the  right  of  the  government  to  submit  the  claims  of  its  citizens 
to  an  international  tribunal,  is,  it  may  be  concluded,  superior  to  the 
right  or  competency  of  the  individual  to  contract  it  away,  for  whatever 
the  individual's  power  to  renounce  a  personal  right  or  privilege,  he 
does  not  represent  the  government  and  is,  therefore,  incompetent 
to  renounce  a  right,  duty,  or  pri\ilege  of  the  government.  In  sum 
total,  therefore,  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  renunciatory 
clause  is  without  any  effect  so  far  as  any  changes  or  modifications 
in  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law  are  concerned* 

IMPLIE0   RENUNCIATION   OF  PROTECTION 

§  379.  Various  Acts  from  which  Renunciation  is  Implied. 
It  will  have  been  observed  in  the  discussion  of  expatriation,  express 

and  implied »^  and  of  censurable  conduct  as  a  method  of  forfeiting 
protection,^  that  there  are  numerous  wa^'^  in  which  prot^ection  may 
be  renounced  by  implication.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  long-continued  residence  of  native  citizens  abroad  was 
regarded  as  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  protection,*  Even  when  it 
was  admitted  that  such  foreign  residence  did  not  effect  expatriation,  the 
Department  of  State  was  guided  largely  by  Secretary  Fish*a  theoiy,  that 

"citizenship  involves  duties  and  obligations,  as  well  as  rights*  The 
correlative  right  of  protection  by  the  Government  may  be  waived  or 
lost  by  long-continued  avoidance  and  silent  withdrawal  from  the  pej*- 
formance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  by  open  renunciatiom"  * 

Since  the  improvement  in   the  facilities  for  communication  and 

*  Mr.  Bayard  correctly  stated  that  "to  deny  to  a  foreigner  recourse  to  hb  Govern- 
ment by  necesa&ry  implication  questions  and  denies  the  right  of  that  Government 
to  intervene."    Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr,  HaU,  Nov.  29,  1886,  For.  Rel.,  1887,  p.  80. 

*  Supra,  §S  319,  325  el  uq. 
»  Bujyra,  \\  337  ei  9eq, 

<  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  {  474. 

*  Mr.  Fish,  SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Niles.  Oct*  30,  1871,  Moore'a  Dig.  Ill,  762. 
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transportation  and  the  increase  of  international  intercourse,  it  has 
been  admitted  that  foreign  domicil  no  longer  has  the  same  significance 
as  in  former  years.  With  a  view  to  establishing  on  a  more  just  basis 
the  right  of  a  citizen  domiciled  abroad  to  the  protection  of  this  govern- 
ment, the  Department  of  State  in  a  circular  of  July  26,  1910,  entitled 
"Protection  of  native  citizens  abroad,''  fixed  upon  certain  tests  and 
presumptions,  which,  upon  application  to  particular  cases,  are  intended 
to  establish  whether  the  citizen  has  definitely  identified  himself  with 
a  foreign  country  and  impliedly  renounced  his  right  to  American  pro- 
tection.^ One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determining  that  the 
citizen  abroad  has  impliedly  renounced  his  right  to  protection  is  his 
failure  to  register  in  an  American  consulate.^ 

In  the  case  of  naturahzed  citizens,  protracted  residence  abroad 
frequently  resulted  in  a  presumption  of  abandomnent  of  their  ac- 
quired American  citizenship  and  protection.  In  the  absence  of  statu- 
tory rules,  prior  to  1907,  each  case  had  to  be  determined  upon  its 
own  merits  in  the  exercise  of  departmental  discretion.  The  intent 
to  abandon  American  citizenship  was  in  each  case  sought  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  numerous  tests  and  criteria  were  applied  in  the  deter- 
mination of  this  intent.  Departure  from  the  United  States  soon  after 
naturalization  and  a  return  to  the  native  country  for  apparently  per- 
manent residence  usually  resulted  in  a  presumption  of  renunciation 
of  naturalization,^  although  evidence  was  permitted  by  which  the 
presumption  might  be  overcome.  When  it  was  apparent  that  the 
naturalization  was  obtained  not  with  any  real  design  of  establishing 
a  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
going  abroad  and  using  the  advantages  of  American  citizenship,  while 
evading  its  duties  and  responsibilities,  a  presumption  of  fraud  was 
created/  While  it  is  not  always  clear  that  expatriation  was  deemed 
to  follow  residence  abroad— there  Iwing  indeed  much  doubt  whether 
the  executive  was  empowered  to  denationalize  a  citizen — protection 
was  uniformly  withdrawn*     The  Act  of  March  2,  1907  has  greatly 


» Supra,  I  338- 

»  Supra,  pp.  689,  723, 

» Supra,  5  330,  Mooi^'8  Dig.  Ill,  S§  470,  475, 

*  Supra,  pp.  663,  720,  732. 
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simplified  the  extensioE  of  diplomatic  protection  to  naturalized  citizens 
by  providing  that  two  years'  residence  in  the  native  country'  or  five 
years'  residence  in  a  third  country  shall  establish  a  presuraption  of 
expatriation,  and  the  circular  of  April  19,  1907  sets  forth  the  various 
ways  in  which  this  presumption  may  be  overcome.^  Almost  all  the 
naturalisation  treaties  of  the  United  States  provide  that  a  two  years* 
residence  in  the  native  countrj"  shall  create  a  presumption  of  intent 
to  renounce  American  citizenship.^ 

Reference  has  been  made  on  several  occasions  *  to  the  Anglo-American 
doctrine  of  belligerent  domicil,  according  to  which  the  enemy  or  neutral 
character  of  property  at  sea  is  judged  by  the  so-called  commercial 
domicil  of  its  owner,  rather  than  by  his  poUtical  allegiance.  His  per- 
sonal disposition  toward  the  belligerents  is  immaterial*^  Moreover, 
property  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  hostile  power  is  legitimate 
prize,  without  regard  to  the  domicil  of  the  owner.^  Again,  the  prop- 
erty on  land  of  a  person  domiciled  in  belligerent  territor>%  and  property 
there  situated  regardless  of  the  owner's  domicil,  is  subject  to  the  risks 
of  war.^  A  person  domiciled  in  enemy  territory  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  an  enemy/  The  failure  of  a  neutral  to  take  early  steps 
to  remove  from  iDelligerent  territory  has  been  held  to  constitute  ao 
abandonment  of  the  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  government 
to  which  his  original  and  permanent  allegiance  is  due.®  A  similar 
result  naturally  follows  the  entrance  of  a  neutral  into  belligerent  ter- 
ritory after  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  war.® 


»  Supra,  5  331, 

*  Supra,  ii  239,  Mh 

» Supra,  pp.  110,  253,  659,  Moore's  Dig.  VIT,  |  11S9, 

*  Mrs,  Alexander's  Otton,  2  Wall.  404,  419;  The  Benito  EsUtfiifer,  176  U.  8.  SS^ 
Moore's  Dili;.  VII,  §  114)0. 

*  The  Prize  Ctisee,  2  Black.  635. 

« Sufn^u,  pp,  114,  225.  Brief  of  W.  E.  Fuller  before  Spanish  Treaty  Ckims  Q»K 
mksion,  Ciiae  of  Tercsii  Jeorg  tr,  U.  8.»  Briefs,  II,  125. 

'  Hall,  491;  Davidson  (Gt.  Brit.)  v,  U.  S„  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3738,  HaJe'f 
Rep.  43.  Frazcr'a  dtflaenting  opinion  on  forfeiture  of  protoction,  coQcurred  in  by 
presiding  commiflsioDer. 

•Clow  (U.  S.)  u,  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Afb.  2658;  Cooke,  itmL 
2660;  Hi4?gerty,  ibid.  2663;  Thompson,  tM.  21567* 

'  Thompson  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  ibid.  2669. 
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In  all  these  cases  of  belligerent  domicil,  there  is  an  implied  renun- 
ciation of  the  protection  of  the  national  government  of  the  person 
or  of  the  owner  of  the  property,  in  so  far  as  the  lawful  exercise  of  bel- 
ligerent rights  against  him  is  concerned.  Good  oflSces,  however,  are 
frequently  employed  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  fair  trial  before  prize 
courts  or  the  proper  exercise  of  belligerent  rights. 

The  engagement  of  an  American  vessel  in  the  coasting  trade  of  a 
foreign  country,  which  reserves  such  trade  to  national  vessels,  or  the 
employment  of  an  American  vessel  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  power 
as  auxiliary  to  military  or  naval  operations  has  been  regarded  as  an 
election  to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  protection  of  the  foreign  country 
and  to  waive  any  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States.^ 

It  has  already  been  observed  in  previous  sections  *  that  the  cen- 
surable conduct  of  a  claimant  in  certain  cases  operates  as  a  forfeiture 
of  diplomatic  protection.  The  acts  there  discussed  such  as  the  in- 
equitable conduct  of  the  claimant  generally,  concealment  of  citizen- 
ship, the  presentation  of  a  fraudulent  claim,  the  evasion  of  national 
duties,  and  the  violation  of  municipal  or  international  law  in  its  various 
phases  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  involving  an  implied  renunciation 
of  protection. 

§  380.  Effect  of  Accepting  Public  Office  or  Employment  Abroad. 

Whether  the  acceptance  of  a  public  office  or  employment  from  a 
foreign  government  may  be  construed  as  an  implied  renunciation 
of  American  protection  depends  very  much  upon  the  nature  of  the 
employment,  whether  political  or  not,  and  upon  its  consistency  with 
the  retention  of  American  citizenship.  Thus,  where  an  unqualified 
oath  of  alliance  is  required,^  or  where  the  employment  is  of  an  es- 
sentially political  character,*  protection  is  considered  to  be  renounced. 

^  Supra,  p.  770,  Moore's  Dig.  II,  §  328,  particularly  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  to 
Mr.  Bassett,  Sept.  15,  1869,  p.  1073. 

*  Supra,  i^S7  el  acq, 

*Lacayo's  case,  For.  Rel.,  1893,  184-185.  When  the  military  service  actually 
inyoIveB  naturalization  abroad  American  protection  is  impliedly  renounced.  Smith's 
casein  Mexico,  Mr.  Seward  to  Mr.  Foster,  August  13, 1879,  For.  Rel.,  1879,  p.  824. 

«  Corvaia  (Italy)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  808.  While  this  decision 
18  not,  of  course,  binding  upon  the  United  States,  it  will  be  rec^led  that  among  the 
important  tests  for  determining  the  right  to  protection  and  true  allegiance  of  a 
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While  the  United  States  does  not  prohibit  its  citizens  from  taking 
military  service  abroad,  nor  withdraw  protection  from  them  if  they 
are  inhumanly  treated,  it  wiil^  for  their  ordinary  protection  while 
serv^ing  under  a  foreign  flag,  leave  them  to  the  protection  of  the  state 
which  they  serve*  The  United  States  will  take  no  eognii&ance  of  their 
death  in  battle,  or  the  unusual  inconveniences  they  may  suffer  as  bel- 
ligerents. If,  however,  they  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state 
which  they  serve,  they  have  expatriated  themselves  under  the  Act 
of  March  2,  1907.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  acceptance 
of  military  service  abroad,  without  the  consent  of  the  national  govern- 
ment has  in  many  European  countries  the  effect  of  expatriation  and 
in  all  them  involves  a  loss  of  national  protection  during  the  continuance 
of  the  service,*  Acting  Secretary  Uhl  even  believed  that  emplo^Tnent 
by  a  foreign  government  as  a  detective,  custom-house  officer  or  police 
captain  raised  **  serious  doubts  whether  [the  citizen]  can  rightfully 
claim ^  as  against  that  country,  the  protection  of  his  original  national* 
ity/'  ^  Upon  a  claim  for  a  pension  to  which  an  American  citizen  al- 
leged he  had  become  entitled  by  service  to  a  foreign  government, 
the  Department  replied;  ''As  a  rule,  the  Department  refrains  from 
pressing  claims  growing  out  of  employments,  voluntarily  accepted 
by  American  citizens  under  foreign  governments/* '  In  the  Corvaia 
claim  against  Venezuela,  in  which  there  was  an  acceptance  by  an 
Italian  subject  of  a  diplomatic  office  from  Venezuela,  the  Italian  law 
providing  that  Italian  nationality  was  thereby  lost,  Umpire  Ralston 
held  that  both  the  claimant  and  his  government  were  estopped  from 
prosecuting  the  claim  against  Venezuela.^     On  the  other  hand,  the 


native  American,  long  resident  abroad,  Ib  participation  in  the  politics  of  hi^  country 
of  residence,  and  acceptance  of  political  offioe  would  operate  strongly  againBt  hina, 

'  Oppcnheim,  II,  f  322;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec^  of  State,  to  Mr.  Wiiliama,  July  29,  1874, 
For.  Rcl,  1874,  p.  300;  Stevenson  (Gt,  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  190:J,  Ralston. 
438  (the  claim  was  not  connected  with  the  military  aervice).  See  also  Marcel  Nast 
on  the  French  law  in  62  Rev.  crit.  de  legislation  (1913),  340-365  and  Von  Bar  in 
Gillespie's  trans.,  2nd  ©d.,  g  59. 

»  Mr.  Uhl,  Acfg  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  WOlis,  May  14, 1895,  For.  Rel.,  1895,  II,  854. 

»  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  MofEt,  Jan.-  20,  1890,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  717. 
It  is  the  Department's  policy  not  to  preas  clairaa  for  military  service  or  pensions, 
supra^  p,  301. 

*  C>>rvata  (Italy)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903»  Ralaton,  808  (partly  dictum). 
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appointment  of  an  American  citizen  as  Vice-Consul  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try, which  does  not  require  an  unqualified  oath  of  allegiance,  a  rule 
which  also  prevails  in  the  American  consular  service,  is  not  regarded 
as  a  renunciation  of  American  citizenship  or  protection.^  Various 
treaties  concluded  among  the  Latin-American  states  provide  that 
the  fulfillment  of  public  functions  involves  assimilation  to  nationals 
and  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  alienage.^ 

The  acceptance  of  minor  employment  of  a  non-political  character  ' 
or  of  a  minor  municipal  oflSce,*  or  the  express  reservation  and  recogni- 
tion by  the  foreign  government  of  original  nationality,*  will  not  be 
considered  as  involving  a  renunciation  of  diplomatic  protection. 

The  acceptance  of  public  office  abroad  may  serve  as  one  of  the  tests 
in  connection  with  other  circumstances  by  which  identification  with 
the  foreign  country  and  the  loss  of  the  right  to  American  protection 
are  determined.  In  this  sense,  the  acceptance  of  a  title  of  nobility 
from  a  foreign  government  is  a  circumstance  to  be  considered.^  In 
the  case  of  a  naturalized  citizen,  the  acceptance  of  public  office  from 
his  native  government  was  used,  prior  to  the  Act  of  1907,  as  one  of 
the  tests  to  determine  his  intent  to  abandon  his  adopted  citizenship, 
and  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  such  as  residence  abroad 
and  establishment  in  business,  has  served  to  relieve  this  government 
from  the  duty  of  protecting  him.^ 

The  exercise  of  political  rights  or  participation  in  politics  in  a  for- 

^  The  Department  has  on  several  occasions  ruled  that  the  assumption  of  consular 
duties  for  a  foreign  government  will  not  deprive  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.  of  his  American 
citisenship.  See,  under  the  former  law  when  oath  of  allegiance  did  not  involve  ex- 
patriation, Fish  V,  Stoughton,  2  Johns.  Cases,  407. 

•  Tchemoff,  op,  cil,,  210-211,  citing  certain  treaties. 

*  Giordana  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  ibid,f  cited  Ralston,  797  (assistant  engineer  in 
the  ministry  of  public  works);  Cole  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb. 
2468  (artisan  in  the  repair  of  gun  carriages,  dictum).  Nor  is  British  protection  for- 
feited under  such  circumstances,  Panama  Riot  Claims,  Naturalization  Rep.  App.  64. 

*  Burchard*s  case,  Sec'y  Evarts  to  Mr.  Logan,  Sept.  19,  1879,  For.  Rel.,  1880,  107; 
Mr.  HiD,  Ass't  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Lombard,  May  12,  1900,  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  785; 
Mr.  Uhl,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Weil,  Oct.  4,  1894,  ibid,  784. 

» Robert  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2477. 

•  Mr.  Bacon,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Bryan,  May  16,  1907,  For.  Rel.,  1907, 
n,  957.    Mr.  Bacon  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  tests  of  "expatriation." 

'  Secretaries  Fish  and  Frelinghuysen,  quoted  in  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  766,  781,  782. 
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eign  country  may  amount  to  an  implied  renunciation  of  diplomatic 
protection,  if  it  involves  an  identification  with  the  foreign  government,* 
and  at  all  events  may  serve  as   one  among  several  criteria  to  de- 
termine whether  the  right  of  protection  has  been  lost.    Where  political 
rights  are  conferred  on  aliens  generally,  there  is  no  loss  of  protection. 
When  conferred  on  and  exercised  by  those  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens,  the  question  is  more  doubtful.    Thii 
is  frequently  the  case  in  the  United  States,  and  it  would  seem  that^^ 
it  is  for  the  protecting  government  to  determine  whether  these  persons  ^^ 
who  in  strict  law  are  aliens,  have  lost  their  right  to  diplomatic  pra^^^ 
tection.    In  the  American  Civil  War,  when  such  persons  were  drafte^ts^j. 
for  service.  Great  Britain  first  insisted  upon  their  exemption  and  tb^^ 
upon  their  right  to  leave  the  United  States,  but  informed  their  8ubje<^  ^ 
that  it  could  not  extend  its  protection  if  they  persisted  in  residi:^^ 
in  the  United  States.    France,  however,  asserted  the  right  to  ptot^^ 
its  subjects  under  these  circumstances.* 


^  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  §  480;  Tchemoff,  op,  cU.,  210-211. 
«  Calvo,  II,  §§  674,  676;  Tchemoflf,  op.  cU.,  206-207. 


CHAPTER  V 

FORFEITURE  OF  PROTECTION  BY  ACT  OF  CITIZEN— Con- 

tinued 

FAILURE  OF  PROPER  RECOURSE  TO  JUDICIAL  REMEDIES 

FAILURE  TO  EXHAUST  LOCAL  REMEDIES 

§  381.  Application  of  General  Rule. 

The  principle  of  international  law  by  virtue  of  which  the  alien  is 
deemed  to  tacitly  submit  and  to  be  subject  to  the  local  law  of  the 
state  of  residence  implies  as  its  corollary  that  the  remedies  for  a  viola- 
tion of  his  rights  must  be  sought  in  the  local  courts.  Almost  daily 
the  Department  of  State  has  occasion  to  reiterate  the  rule  that  a  claim- 
ant against  a  foreign  government  is  not  usually  regarded  as  entitled 
to  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  his  own  government  until  he  has 
exhausted  his  legal  remedies  in  the  appropriate  tribunals  of  the  country 
against  which  he  makes  claim.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this 
limitation  upon  diplomatic  protection:  first,  the  citizen  going  abroad 
is  presumed  to  take  into  account  the  means  furnished  by  local  law  for 
the  redress  of  wrongs;  secondly,  the  right  of  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence warrants  the  local  state  in  demanding  for  its  courts  freedom 
from  interference,  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  capable  of  doing 
justice;  thirdly,  the  home  government  of  the  complaining  citizen 
must  give  the  offending  government  an  opportunity  of  doing  justice 
to  the  injured  party  in  its  own  regular  way,  and  thus  avoid,  if  possible, 
all  occasion  for  international  discussion;  fourthly,  if  the  injury  is  com- 
mitted by  an  individual  or  minor  official,  the  exhaustion  of  local  rem- 
edies is  necessary  to  make  certain  that  the  wrongful  act  or  denial 
of  justice  is  the  deliberate  act  of  the  state;  and  fifthly,  if  it  is  a  deliber- 
ate act  of  the  state,  that  the  state  is  willing  to  leave  the  wrong  un- 
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righted*  It  is  a  logical  principle  that  where  there  is  a  judicial  remedyi 
it  must  be  sought.  Only  if  sought  in  vain  and  a  denial  of  justice  es- 
tablished, does  diplomatic  interposition  become  proper.*  The  De- 
partment of  State  has  invoked  the  rule  on  innnmerable  occasions 
both  in  the  case  of  claims  of  foreigners  against  the  United  States  * 
and  of  American  citizens  against  foreign  countries.^  One  of  the  best 
statements  of  the  rule  and  its  reason  was  made  by  Secretary  of  State 
McLane  in  1834: 

**  Although  a  government  is  bound  to  protect  its  citizens,  and  see 
that  their  injuries  are  redressed,  where  justice  is  plainly  refused  them 
by  a  foreign  nation,  yet  this  obligation  always  presupposes  a  resort,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  ordinary  means  of  defence,  or  reparation,  which 
are  afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  w  hich  their  rights  are  infringed, 
to  which  laws  they  have  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  by  entering 
within  the  sphere  of  their  operation,  and  by  which  they  must  consent 
to  abide.  It  would  be  an  unreasonable  and  oppressive  burden  upon  the 
intercourse  between  nations,  that  they  should  l>e  compelled  to  investigate 
and  determine,  in  the  first  instance,  every  personal  offence,  committed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  one  against  those  of  the  other,**  * 

*  The  principle  is  so  thoroughly  cstahlishtni  that  the  detailed  citation  of  authori- 
ties seeniH  hardly  necessary.  See,  however,  Valtel.  Bk.  U»  eh.  Vlll,  §  103.  Fiorev 
Dr.  int.  cod.,  4th  ed.,  §537;  Pradier-FodtSrfS^  Coiira  de  droit  diplomatique,  Paris, 
1899, 1,  524  d  mq.;  Tchernoff,  265  ei  seg;  Calvo,  11,  §  674;  Seijas.  1.  77-80;  PhiUimore 
n,  4;  Ivomonaeo,  218.  Sec  also  tm  excellent  discuasion  of  C.  C.  Hyde  before  the  Lake 
Mohonk  Conference,  20th  Report  (1914),  125-13L 

'  Citations  from  opinions  of  Attorneys  General  and  state  papers  in  Moore*s  Dig,  VI, 
§  987,  Wharton,  11,  |  241,  and  quotationa  from  JeHerson  and  Clay,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
p.  653.  See  also  Mr.  Bayard,  Bec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  W<:«t,  June  1,  1S85,  For.  Rd*, 
laSo,  pp.  453,  45<5,  458;  Earl  Granville  to  Mr.  Adams^  Sept.  25,  1884,  75  St.  Pap. 
1042,  1(M7;  Practice  of  the  Netherlands  in  Pradiei^Foddrfi,  Cours  de  dr.  dip.  I,  524, 
note, 

»  Extracts  printed  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  $  987  and  \\liartoii,  11,  J  241.  See  dao 
Mr.  Greaham,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hevner,  June  10,  1893,  Moore^s  Dig.  VI,  271, 
282.  When  a  government  affords  what  appears  to  be  an  adequate  judicial  remedy 
agnivmi  itself^  the  U.  S,  will  usually  require  claimants  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  For 
example,  Latin-Ameriean  countries  have  frequently  established  domestic  claima 
commissions  to  adjudicate  ujwn  the  claims  of  foreigners  arising  out  of  revolutions. 
The  Department  of  State,  e.  g.,  advised  American  citizens  to  present  their  claims 
arising  out  of  the  revolutionary'^  disturbances  in  Mexico,  in  1911,  to  the  Consultative 
Claims  Commission  established  by  the  Mexican  government.  Foreign  governments 
are  not  neoeasarily  bound  by  the  decisions  of  these  domestic  tribunals. 

*  Mr.  McLane,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Shain,  May  28, 1834,  Moore's  Dig,  VI^  359 
and  again  at  65S. 
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The  application  of  the  rule  that  local  remedies  must  be  exhausted 
before  an  international  claim  may  properly  be  instituted  has  served 
to  dismiss  many  cases  brought  before  international  tribunals.^  How- 
ever, a  number  of  arbitral  awards  have  expressly  dispensed  with  the 
requirement  of  exhausting  local  remedies,  not  for  the  reason  that 
the  local  remedy  was  illusory  or  unsatisfactory  (different  illustrations 
of  which  will  be  discussed  presently)  but  on  jurisdictional  grounds, 
the  arbitrators  reasoning  that  by  the  submission  of  the  case  to  arbitra- 
tion the  two  governments  must  have  intended  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  tribunal  and  supersede  the  local  remedy.^  It  was,  therefore, 
expressly  provided  in  the  protocol  of  arbitration  between  France 
and  Venezuela  of  Feb.  11,  1913  that  claimants  must  prove  a  resort 
to  Venezuelan  courts  and  an  undue  delay  of  justice  (fifteen  months 
without  a  decision)  or  an  objection  to  the  municipal  decision  by  the 

»  Baldwin  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  April  11, 1839,  Moore's  Arb.  3126;  Turner,  ibid.  3126; 
Wilson  (U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  March  3,  1S49,  ibid.  3021;  Medina  (U.  S.)  v.  Costa  Rica, 
July  2,  1860,  ibid.  2317;  Pacific  Mail  (U.  S.)  v.  Ck)lombia,  Feb.  10,  1864,  ibid.  1412; 
People  of  Cinecue  (Mexico)  v.  U.  S.,  July  4, 1868,  ibid.  3127;  Selkirk  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico, 
ibid.  3130,  Tehuantepec  Ship  Canal,  ibid.  3132,  Leichardt,  ibid.  3133,  Jennings  et  al., 
ibid.  3135,  Black  et  al,  ibid.  3138,  Green,  ibid.  3139,  Bum,  ibid.  3140,  Slocum,  ibid. 
3140,  Pratt,  ibid.  3141,  Clavel,  ibid.  3141,  Ada,  ibid.  3143,  Ana,  ibid.  3144,  Smith, 
ibid.  3146,  Nolan,  ibid.  3147,  Cramer,  ibid.  3250,  McManus,  ibid.  3411;  Danford 
(U.  S.)  V.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  ibid.  3148;  Brig  Napier  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8, 
1871,  ibid.  3152-3159  (prize  case);  Hubbell  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britain,  ibid.  3484;  Driggs 
(U.  S.)  V.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  ibid.  3160,  Corwin,  ibid.  3210;  Oberlander  and 
Messenger  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  2,  1897,  For.  Rel.,  1897,  370  at  382  et  aeq.,  Sen. 
Doc.  73,  55th  Cong.,  3rd  sess.,  85,  125;  French  spoliation  cases,  Gray  v.  U.  S.,  21  Ct. 
01.  340;  Ship  Tom,  29  Ct.  CI.  68;  Brig  Freemason,  45  Ct.  CI.  555;  La  Guaira  L.  and 
P.  Co.  (XJ.  S.)  V.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17, 1903,  Ralston,  182;  De  Caro  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela, 
Feb.  13, 1903,  ibid.  810;  Comp.  General  of  the  Orinoco  (France)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  19, 

1902,  Sen.  Doc.  533,  59th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  244. 

*  See  opinion  of  Day,  Arbitrator,  in  Metzger  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti,  Oct.  18,  1899,  For. 
Rd.,  1901,  262,  275;  Young,  Smith  and  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Spain,  Feb.  12,  1871,  Moore's 
Arb.  3148;  Trumbull  (Chile)  v.  U.  S.,  Aug.  7,  1892,  ibid.  3569;  Davy  (Gt.  Brit.)  v. 
Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 1903,  Ralston,  410;  Aroa  Mines  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13, 

1903,  ibid.  359  (dictum);  Hoffman  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  March  3,  1849,  Opin.  359  (not 
in  Moore).  In  Moses  (U.  S.)  v.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3127  and  Manasse 
(U.  S.)  V.  Mexico,  ibid.  3463,  two  cases  decided  by  Lieber,  Umpire,  the  grounds  of  de- 
cision are  not  convincing.  The  British-American  commission  of  1871,  assumed  juris- 
diction, notwithstanding  failure  to  resort  to  local  remedies  in  Crutchett  (Gt.  Brit.)  v. 
U.  8.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3734,  Braithwaite,  ibid.  3737,  and  Knowles,  ibid. 
8748.  See  also  the  SaUy,  Hays  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britain,  Nov.  19, 1794,  ibid.  3101-31ia 
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French  government.*  The  construction  placed  by  arbitral  courta 
upon  the  so-called  Calvo  clause,  by  the  terms  of  which  a  claimant 
undertakes  by  contract  (usually  with  the  government)  to  resort  to 
the  local  courts  to  the  exclusion  of  diplomatic  intervention,  has  already 
been  fully  considered.^  Article  III  of  the  Terms  of  Submission  of  the 
British-American  Arbitration  under  the  agreement  of  August  18,  1910 
very  justly  provides: 

**  The  Arbitral  Tribunal  shall  take  into  account  as  one  of  the  equities 
of  a  claim  to  such  extent  as  it  shall  consider  just  in  allowing  or  disallow- 
ing a  claim,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  claimant 
to  obtain  satisfaction  through  legal  remedies  which  are  open  to  him 
or  placed  at  his  dis|K>sal,  but  no  claim  shall  l>e  disallowed  or  rejected 
by  application  of  the  general  principle  of  international  law  that  the 
legal  remedies  must  be  exhausted  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  validity 
of  the  claim."  » 


§  382.  Position  of  Latin-America. 

The  Latin-Aiueriean  states  have  contended  vigorously  for  the  adop- 
tion by  European  states  of  the  principle  that  an  exhaustion  of  local 
remedies  and  the  establishment  of  a  denial  of  justice  are  conditions 
precedent  to  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  interposition.  The  principle 
has  been  incorporated  into  their  constitutions,  statutes  and  Pan- 
American  conventions,  and  has  found  expression  in  a  number  of  treaties 
between  the  states  of  Europe  and  Latin-America.'*  Mexico  appears 
to  have  had  little  difficulty  in  negotiating  such  treaties.  Neither 
the  United  States  nor  Great  Britain  appears  to  have  consented  to 
enter  into  such  a  treaty  stipulation  with  a  Latin-American  state.* 
The  Latin-American  countries  have  concluded  many  treaties  of  this 
kind  among  themselves.^ 

1  Protocol  between  France  and  Venezuela,  Fd>,  ll,  1913^  art*  11,  7  A.  J,  L  Lw 
(SuppL),  218. 

"  Sujira,  !§  375-377. 

»  Malloy'a  Treaties,  III,  65, 

*  Infra,  §  390  ct  seq.  See  also  art.  2  of  the  convention  for  the  estublifihment  of  m 
Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  Dec.  20,  1907.  Mallay's  Treaties,  11,  2400.  See 
Diaz  V.  Guatemala,  39  Clunet  ( 1912),  274. 

>  Except  in  so  far  as  such  a  limitation  ia  contained  in  art.  10  of  the  treaty  of  Aug.  1, 
1911  between  Great  Britain  and  Bolivia,  Treaty  flerie8»  1912»  223. 

•  Pradier-Fod^i^,  {  1370. 
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While  these  states  have  invoked  their  sovereignty  and  independence 
as  a  legal  justification  for  insisting  on  the  duty  of  aliens  to  exhaust 
local  remedies  and  to  refrain  from  calling  upon  the  diplomatic  protec- 
tion of  their  own  governments  until  a  denial  of  justice  in  the  courts 
is  shown,  they  have  not  succeeded  in  securing  a  definite  acceptance 
of  this  principle  by  the  states  of  Europe.  The  European  countries 
and  the  United  States,  invoking  the  right  to  protect  their  subjects 
abroad,  upon  which  right  the  municipal  law  of  Latin-America,  they 
assert,  can  place  no  limitation,  pass  upon  each  case  as  it  arises  and 
determine  for  themselves  whether  it  appears  probable  that  a  resort 
to  local  courts  will  afford  an  adequate  remedy.  Their  unwillingness 
to  remit  their  citizens  unreservedly  to  the  local  courts  of  the  more 
backward  states  of  Latin-America  seems  to  arise  out  of  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  impartiality  of  those  courts  and  in  their  disposition 
to  accord  justice  to  the  foreigner.*  This  attitude  of  Europe  is  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  cases  where  the  Latin-American  government 
is  a  party  to  the  litigation.  In  a  recent  agreement  between  France 
and  Venezeula  for  the  settlement  of  certain  claims  of  French  citizens 
against  Venezuela,  it  has  been  expressly  provided,  that  after  the  ad- 
judication of  the  Venezuelan  courts  upon  a  claim,  France  shall  have 
the  right  to  object  to  the  decision  and  submit  the  claim  to  an  arbitral 
commission.^  It  is  quite  probable  that  with  the  growth  of  the  weaker 
Latin-American  countries  in  political  stability,  and,  incidental  thereto, 
an  increasing  confidence  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  in  the  impar- 
tiality and  independence  of  the  judiciary,  foreign  countries  will  give 
evidence  of  a  greater  willingness  to  submit  the  rights  of  their  citizens 
and  subjects  to  the  decisions  of  the  local  courts,  and  to  decline  dip- 
lomatic interposition  until  local  remedies  have  been  exhausted. 

§  383.  Qualifications  of  the  Rule.    When  Unnecessary  to  Exhaust  Lo- 
cal Remedies. 

The  rule  that  local  remedies  must  be  exhausted  before  diplomatic 

interposition  is  proper  is  in  its  application  subject  to  the  important 

condition  that  the  local  remedy  sought  is  obtainable  and  is  effect- 

1  Infra,  §§  390  et  seq.,  396. 

*  Protocol  between  France  and  Venezuela,  Feb.  II,  1913,  art.  II,  Journal  Officielf 
June  17,  1913,  p.  5198,  printed  in  7  A.  J.  I.  L.  (supplement),  218. 
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tive  in  securing  redress*    If  this  condition  is  abeenti  it  would  be  futUe 
and  an  empty  form  to  require  the  injured  indi\ddu&l  to  reeort  to  locmt 
remedies.    As  Secretary  of  State  Fish  tersely  remarked:  **A  cbimiLot 
in  a  foreign  state  is  not  required  to  exhaust  justice  in  such  state  wheo 
there  is  no  justice  to  exhaust/*  *    So,  where  the  local  tribunals  are^ 
of  such  a  nature  that  no  confidence  may  be  placed  in  them  and  nc^ 
hope  may  be  entertained  of  obtaining  Justice  from  them,*  or  where?- 
there  are  no  duly  established  courts  to  which  resort  is  "open  am^ 
practically  available/*  ^  it  is  unnecessary  to  exhaust  local  remedies* 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  a  citizen  injured  abroad  is  to  be 
remitted  to  his  local  remedies  and  when  the  government  ini^  qhJb 
his  case  the  subject  of  immediate  diplomatic  action.  In  a  gOMfll 
way,  this  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  whether  he  has  aa  effectivf 
remedy  in  the  local  courts,  and  upon  whether  the  injury  is  of  a  naton 
8ufhctently  Oagrant  to  warrant  immediate  diplomatic  action  wilbottl 
requiring  a  preliminary  resort  to  or  exhaustion  of  local  remedieo.  Tl» 
difficulty  of  stating  any  general  rule  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  dain- 
ant^s  govenuiient  detenninejs  in  its  discretion  which  method  ol  pnm^ 
dure  is  under  the  eircumstaoces  proper/  In  cases  of  wrongful  aivatt 
and  false  imprisonment  by  local  authorities^  the  absence  of  any  tmi- 
form  rule  is  particularly  apparent.* 


»  Mr.  Fish,  SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Pile,  May  29,  1873,  Moore'e  Dig.  Vl^  677. 

•  Lord  Palmers  ton  on  the  Don  PaciGco  ca^e  v,  Grwce,  Haofiftrd,  PtfL  Dili.  gM, 
3S1-383,  387;  Mr.  Everett,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Marah,  Feb*  5,  tB53,  ia  «M»al 
Dr.  King  v.  Greece,  Mcjore's  Dig.  VI,  24I3-264. 

>  Mr.  Bayard,  S(3c'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buck,  Min.  to  Peru,  Ncnr.  1,  1886^  Uim^ 
Dig.  VII,  2G7;  Mr.  FLah,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Aug.  15.  1873v  ML  CTB; 
Gray  v.  U.  S.,  21  Ct.  CI.  340. 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  April  27,  1886^  H.  Es.  Doe.  a; 
Slst  Cong.,  let  0068.,  p.  47;  Mr.  Blaine,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Shannoo^  Apr,  ft,  190^ 
For.  ReJ.,  1892,  p.  34  «e  aeq.;  Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  St.  John,  Aug.  21,  IMS,  77  9t 
Pap.  1212.  Cases  of  iUcgal  capture  of  veasela  often  dispense  with  reqwoBMA  d 
exhausting  local  remedies.    Gushing  v,  U.  S.,  22  Ct.  CI.  1,  44. 

'  Resort  to  local  remedies  was  apparently  considered  unneeeawiy  m  M««»  warn  •» 
Haiti.  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  768;  in  case  of  Ang^,  Thomas  and  Pardee  p. 
Master  of  Russian  bark  Hans  v,  U.  8.;  Hale^a  caae  ».  Argentuui;  imd 
ease  f.  Great  Britain,  ibid.  76S-76i9.    It  was  insisted  tipoo,  hawewm-^  m 
cttse  in  Ireland  (ibid,  661)  and  in  other  eiMs  in  Eln^and|  FrmDoe  mmA  1 
(ibid,  67l>-671). 
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The  requirement  of  exhausting  local  remedies  has  been  dispensed 
with  as  unnecessary  by  the  Department  of  State  when  the  action  of 
the  higher  officials  or  authorities  of  the  foreign  government  causing 
the  injury  has  been  arbitrary  and  unjust,  and  there  appeared  to  be 
no  adequate  ground  for  believing  that  a  sufficient  remedy  was  af- 
forded by  judicial  proceedings.^  The  same  principle  has  been  applied 
by  international  arbitral  commissions.^ 

Where  recourse  to  or  the  prosecution  of  an  appeal  before  the  local 
courts  appears  useless  or  impracticable  in  affording  a  claimant  relief, 
he  has  been  excused  from  appealing  to  or  exhausting  his  local  remedies. 
This  has  been  held  in  cases  where  the  local  courts  were  prohibited 
from  entertaining  jurisdiction  of  suits  against  the  state; '  where  the 
judges  were  menaced  and  controlled  by  a  hostile  mob;  ^  where  the 
payment  of  a  possible  judgment  was  entirely  a  matter  of  discretion 
with  the  defendant  government;  ^  or  where  an  appeal  to  the  highest 
court  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  appeared  impracticable.^ 
In  these  cases  the  resort  to  local  courts  would  not  have  resulted  in 
an  effective  remedy.  In  a  few  prize  cases,  it  has  been  held  that  in 
face  of  a  uniform  course  of  decisions  in  the  highest  courts,  a  reversal 

*  Mr.  Hay,  Sec'y  of  State,  Oct.  25,  1901  in  Venezuela,  Asuntos  Intemacionales, 
1903,  177;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Morgan,  May  19,  18S4,  and 
Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  July  20,  1885,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  679; 
Same  to  same,  Sept.  7, 1886,  ibid.  680;  Mr.  Cadwalader  to  Mr.  Foster,  Sept.  22,  1874, 
Urid.  678.  See  also  77  St.  Pap.  1212  and  1225  and  Akerman,  Atty.  Gen.,  in  13  Op. 
Atty.  Gen.  547,  550. 

s  Moses  (U.  S.)  V,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3127;  Grannan  (U.  S.)  v, 
Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  ibid,  1652;  Johnson  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  ibid.  1656;  Davy  (Gt.  Brit.) 
9.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  410. 

»  Ruden  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  Dec.  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  Ite3,  1655;  Grannan  (U.  S.) 
V.  Peru,  ibid.  1652;  Johnson  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  ibid.  1656;  dictum  in  Fretz  (U.  S.)  v. 
Colombia,  Feb.  10, 1864,  ibid.  2560;  North  and  South  Amer.  Construction  Co.  (U.  S.) 
V.  Chile,  Aug.  7,  1892,  ibid.  2318  (arbitrary  suppression  of  local  remedy).  See  also 
mtpnif  p.  339. 

*  Grannan  (U.  S.)  v.  Peru,  ibid.  1652,  Johnson,  ibid.  1656. 

•The  Neptune  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britain,  Nov.  19,  1794,  Moore's  Arb.  3076-3100. 

*  This  ruling  has  been  made  on  several  -occasions  in  prize  cases.  Ship  Governor 
Bawdain  v.  U.  S.  (French  Spoliations  Act  of  Jan.  20,  1885,  36  Ct.  CI.  338;  appeal 
court  9,000  miles  distant);  Ship  Tarn  v.  U.  S.,  29  Ct.  CI.  68;  Carmalt  (Gt.  Brit.)  v. 
U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Hale's  Rep.  90,  Moore's  Arb.  3157;  McLennan  (Gt.  Brit.)  v. 
U.  S.,  ibid.  3158.    See  also  the  Peggy,  1  Cranch,  103,  107. 
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of  the  coEdemnation  being  hopeless,  an  appeal  was  excused;*  but 
this  rule  was  most  strictly  construed,  and  if  a  substantial  right  of 
appeal  existedi  failure  to  prosecute  an  appeal  operated  as  a  bar  to  re- 
lief/-  Where  the  question  is  presented  as  to  whether  the  govemnient 
of  a  country  has  discharged  its  duty  in  rendering  local  protection 
to  the  citizens  of  another  nation,  the  United  States  has  contended 
that  that  government  cannot  be  the  final  judge  of  its  own  conduct.^ 

A  palpable  denial  of  justice  in  the  lower  courts  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  held  by  the  Department  of  State  *  and  by  arbitral  tribunals  * 
to  relieve  a  claimant  from  the  necessity  of  exhausting  his  local  remedies. 

A  claimant  is  not,  however,  relieved  from  exhausting  his  local  rem- 
edies by  alleging  his  inability,  through  poverty,  to  meet  the  expenses 
involved;  ^  his  ignorance  of  his  right  of  appeal;  ^  the  fact  that  he  acted 
on  the  advice  of  counsel;*  or  a  pretended  impossibility  or  uselessness 
of  action  before  the  local  courts,* 

We  have  alre^y  adverted  to  the  attempts  of  the  states  of  Latin* 
American  to  restrict  aliens  to  their  recourse  to  the  local  courts.  When 
foreign  governmenta  deem  the  conditions  of  such  recourse  too  onerous, 


*  Kane's  notes  on  commission  of  July  4^  18-31  between  U.  S.  and  France,  Moore^fl 
Arb.  4472;  Bark  Jant^  (U.  S.)  v.  Great* Britain,  Feb.  8,  1853,  i!mi.  3046. 

'Schooner  Pe^ij,  1  Crancb^  103,  107;  Ship  Tom^  39  Ct,  CL  290;  Brig  Freemasant 
45  Ct.  CU  5.S5,  560. 

'  Mr.  Blaine,  LSec^y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dougherty,  Jan.  5,  1891,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  805. 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  the  President,  Feb,  26,  18S7,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
mi;  Mr.  Bayard,  to  Mr.  Copeland,  Feb.  23,  1886  (dictum),  ibid,  699;  Mr.  Mitrcy, 
Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Ciay,  May  24,  1855,  ibid.  659;  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of  State,  ta 
Mr  Pratt,  March  30,  1875,  ifnd.  'c>61. 

*  Glenn  (U.  S.)  v.  M(^\ieo,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  3138  (''general  iinsympathetio 
attitude  of  the  lower  court/^);  Prize  eases  (Gt»  Brit.)  m.  U.  S,,  May  8,  1871,  itnd, 
3152,,  3159  (misfeasance  or  default  of  capturing  government  in  preventing  appeal^ 
dkium  by  Frazer,  commissioner);  Montano  (Peru)  t>.  U.  S.,  Jan.  12,  1863,  ibid,  1630^ 
ir>34. 

« Mr.  Adee,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Signor  Carignani,  Oct,  10,  1901,  For.  Rd., 
190!,  310;  Mr.  OIney,  See'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Deesaw,  Nov.  19,  1896,  Moore's  Dig. 
VI,  670;  Gravely  (Gt.  Brit.)  r.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1H71,  Moore's  Arb,  3158;  McI.,eod, 
ibid.  3158;  HorUm,  ilnd.  3158;  Napirr  (U.  8,)  v.  Great  Britain,  ibid.  3152. 

^Caraon  (Gt.  Brit.)  t>.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore^s  Arb.  31S7;  Creightoii,  ibid. 
3158. 

»  HejTock  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.,  May  8,  1871,  Moore's  Arb.  3157. 

*  Diaa  v,  Guatemala,  Central  American  Court  of  Justice,  39  Clunet  (1912),  274, 
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c.  g.f  as  in  the  case  of  the  Venezuelan  law  of  Feb.  14,  1873,  or  consider 
the  local  remedy  provided  as  insufficient  to  aflford  the  necessary  re- 
lief or  redress,  they  will  not  regard  their  citizens  as  bound  to  resort 
to  or  exhaust  their  local  remedies,  but  will  in  their  discretion  make 
the  claim  a  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation.^ 

When  the  two  governments  have  by  agreement  made  a  pecuniary 
claim  the  subject  of  diplomatic  negotiation  the  claimant  is  considered 
as  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  local  courts,  unless 
his  own  government  so  consents  and  directs.^  It  has  already  been 
observed  that  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  has  been  construed  as  having 
the  same  effect.'  The  agreement  is  deemed  to  withdraw  the  case  from 
the  courts,  the  local  remedy  being  superseded  by  the  international 
remedy.  Even  apart  from  any  agreement,  when  a  citizen'  has  appealed 
to  his  government  for  protection  and  the  government  has  undertaken 
to  support  his  claim  diplomatically,  recourse  to  the  local  courts  is 
no  longer  necessary,  unless  required  by  his  own  government.* 

LACHES,   LIMITATION  AND   PRESCRIPTION 

§  384.  Effect  of  Delay  in  Presenting  Claim. 

Closely  related  to  the  failure  to  exhaust  local  remedies  is  the  un- 
necessary delay  in  resorting  to  a  remedy.  The  claimant  who  permits 
too  long  a  time  to  elapse  before  making  known  his  claim,  loses  his 
remedy  and  therefore  his  legal  right  in  all  systems  of  jurisprudence. 
Domat  well  said:  "The  indolence  of  those  who  are  dilatory  in  recover- 
ing their  property  and  claiming  what  is  due  them,  should  be  punished, 
and  .  .  .  those  who  are  indolent  shall  impute  to  themselves  the  pun- 
ishment." ^  This  principle  has  been  denominated  as  a  loss  of  right 
by  prescription,  a  term  which  requires  explanation  for  the  lawyer  of 

1  Wharton,  II,  §  242,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §  990. 

«  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §  989.  See  also  U.  S.  v.  Diekelman,  92  U.  S.  520,  524,  where 
the  Court  of  Claims  was  designated  as  the  appropriate  forum  with  consent  of  Prussian 
government. 

«  Day,  Arbitrator,  in  Metzger  (U.  S.)  v.  Haiti,  Oct.  18,  1899,  For.  Rel.,  1901,  262 
and  supraj  p.  819,  note  2. 

*  Mr.  HiU,  Act'g  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Merry,  Sept.  29, 1900,  For.  Rel.,  1900,  809, 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  685-686. 

*  Domat,  Civil  and  public  law  (Strahan's  ed.,  1732),  Lib.  8,  t.  7,  §  4. 
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the  common  law,  in  that  acquisitive  prescription,  or  the  acquisition  of 
right  or  title  by  longnjontinued  and  uncontested  po8sessioD  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  extinctive  or  negative  prescription,  by  which  is  meant 
the  limitation  of  action  or  loss  of  a  reinedy*^ 

The  principles  of  public  policy— based  upon  such  practical  considera- 
tions as  the  destruction  and  loss  of  evidence,  the  inability  to  call  wit- 
nesses, etc., — which  place  a  bar  upon  the  prosecution  of  stale  and 
aged  claims,  hardly  require  discussion.  The  necessity  for  peace  from 
litigation  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  of  time  is  as  applicable 
to  public  law  as  it  is  to  private  law,  "  Time  itself  is  an  unwritten  statute 
of  repose/'  and  while  states,  in  the  prosecution  of  international  claims, 
are  not  bound  by  any  specific  statute  of  limitations,  the  principle 
underlying  these  statutes  and  the  doctrine  of  laches  are  applied 
by  them.  We  cannot  do  better  here  than  to  quote  the  able  statement 
of  Dr.  Francis  Wharton,  formerly  Sohcitor  of  the  Department  of  State: 

'*  While  international  proceedings  for  redress  are  not  bound  by  the 
letter  of  specific  statutes  of  limitations,  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
presumptions,  as  to  payment  or  almndonment,  as  those  on  which  stat- 
utes of  limitation  are  based.  A  government  cannot  any  more  rightfully 
press  against  a  foreign  government  a  stale  claim  which  the  party  holding 
declined  to  press  when  the  evidence  was  fresh  than  it  can  permit  such 
claims  to  be  the  subject  of  perpetual  litigation  among  its  own  citizens. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  statutes  of  limitations  are  simply 
formal  expressions  of  a  great  principle  of  peace  which  is  at  the  foundation 
not  only  of  our  own  common  law,  but  of  all  other  systems  of  civiliised 
jurisprudence.  It  is  good  for  society  that  there  should  come  a  period 
w^hen  litigation  to  assert,  alleged  rights  should  cease;  and  this  principle, 
which  thus  limits  litigation  when  wrongs  are  old  and  evidence  faded, 
is  as  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice  as  is  the  principle  thai 
sustains  litigation  when  wrongs  are  recent  and  evidence  fresh.  *  Rules 
for  the  application  of  such  limitations,'  said  Mr.  Justice  Swayne  in 
Wood  V.  Carpenter,  101  U.  »S.  139,  *are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  society 
and  are  favored  in  the  law.  They  are  found  and  approved  in  all  systems 
of  enlightened  jurisprudence.  They  promote  repose  by  giving  security 
and  stability  to  human  affairs.  An  important  public  policy  lies  at  their 
foundation.    They  stimulate  to  activity  and  punish  negligence.    While 

^  Holland^s  Jurisprndc»nc«^  11th  ed.,  1910,  p.  213.  See  also  Angell,  J.  K.,  limita* 
tiona  of  actions  at  law  and  suits  in  equity  aad  admiralty,  6th  ed.,  by  John  W.  May, 
BostoEi,  1876,  Ch.  I;  Huwitt,  E.  P.,  Statutes  of  limitations,  London,  18i)3»  pp.  1-3; 
Wood,  H.  G.,  Limitationa  of  actions  at  law  and  in  equity,  3rd  ed.,  by  J.  M.  Goulds 
Boston,  1901. 
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time  is  constantly  destroying  the  evidence  of  rights,  they  supply  its 
place  by  a  presumption  which  renders  proof  unnecessary.  Mere  delay, 
extending  to  the  limit  prescribed,  is  itself  a  conclusive  bar.  The  bane 
and  antidote  go  together.'  "  * 

§386.  Laches. 

The  unreasonable  delay  or  neglect  in  enforcing  a  claim  at  a  proper 
time  is  in  itself  a  ground  for  its  rejection,  quite  apart  from  the  matter 
Df  lapse  of  time,  which  merely  raises  certain  (often  conclusive)  pre- 
sumptions. The  reason  for  the  rule  is  that  the  delay  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  claim  prevents  the  defendant  government  from  adducing 
defenses  and  invoking  remedies  of  which,  had  it  had  timely  notice 
of  the  claim,  it  might  have  availed  itself.  Laches  operates  as  a  waiver 
of  rights.  What  is  unreasonable  delay  or  neglect  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  particular  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case.  The  period 
of  delay  may  on  occasion  be  very  short.*  The  failure  to  present  a 
claim  either  at  all  or  in  good  time  to  a  commission  established  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  claims,'  or  to  enter  an  appeal  from  a  municipal 
decision  within  the  time  allowed,  provided  the  time  and  the  circum- 
stances are  fair  and  reasonable,^  have  been  held  to  constitute  justi- 
fications for  dismissal  of  a  claim  on  the  ground  of  laches.  When  the 
time  for  municipal  suit  or  appeal  was  too  short,  the  claimant,  if  an  alien, 
has  been  excused  by  his  government  for  the  failure  to  bring  his  action 
within  the  time  allowed,^  and  has  been  accorded  diplomatic  redress. 

1  Note  in  3  Wharton,  972,  §  239,  Appendix. 

'  Davis  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  406  (failure  for  two  years 
to  notify  Venezuela  of  the  erroneous  deUvery  of  consigned  goods  by  customs  officials, 
dictum);  Underhill  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  45,  46  (failure  to 
bring  action  promptly  against  tort-feasor,  dictum  by  Paul,  Venezuelan  Conmus- 
Bioner);  Turner  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  Apr.  11,  1839,  Moore's  Arb.  3126. 

'  Commission  of  July  4, 1831,  between  U.  S.  and  France  dismissed  claims  in  which 
claimant  failed  to  avail  himself  of  the  relief  provided  under  the  treaty  of  1800.  Kane's 
notes,  p.  90.  Haggerty  etal,  (U.  S.)  v,  Mexico,  Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Moore's  Arb. 
2665  (failure  to  present  claim  to  1839  commission,  a  jurisdictional  condition,  without 
explaining  omission).  See  also  Accessory  Transit  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Costa  Rica,  July  2, 
1860,  Moore's  Arb.  1563;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Muruaga,  Dec.  3,  1886, 
For.  Rel.,  1887,  1015,  1022. 

« The  Fame  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britain,  Nov.  19,  1794,  Moore's  Arb.  3100  (failure  to 
enter  i^peal  until  18  months  after  time  allowed). 

•iSvpra,  p.823. 
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Governments  frequently  establish  domestic  tribunals  to  hear  claims 
of  individuals  against  the  state.  The  Southern  Claims  Commbsioa 
was  such  a  tribunal,  and  the  Court  of  Claims  and  Heads  of  Depart- 
ments, under  various  general  and  special  acts,  have  acted  and  act 
in  that  capacity.  In  practically  all  cases,  a  statute  of  limitatiotui 
is  provided  for,  by  which  citizens  and  aliens  are  bound.*  Foreign 
govermnents,  particularly  those  of  Latin-America  have  often  estab- 
lished such  domestic  commissions,  particularly  at  the  end  of  revolu- 
tionary disturbances,  and  have  set  a  definite  limitation  of  time  for 
the  presentation  of  claims.  If  this  period  has  seemed  unreasonably 
short.,  and  foreign  governments  have  regarded  the  local  government 
as  internationally  responsible  for  the  injury  upon  which  the  claim 
of  their  citizen  is  based,  these  governments  have  not  considered  them- 
selves as  deprived  of  the  right  of  presenting  a  diplomatic  claim  by 
reason  of  the  claimant's  failure  through  inability  to  appear  on  time 
before  the  local  tribunal.^  Thus,  Secretary  Hay  in  1899,  said:  "Even 
admitting  that  a  goverameot  may  fix  a  Uniitation  of  time  for  the  pres- 
entation of  international  eiaims,  this  would  afiford  no  justification 
for  fixing  a  time  unreasonably  brief,  and  the  tacit  consent  of  a  claim^ 
ant  government  to  such  a  measure  cannot  be  deduced  from  the  fact 
that  it  did  not  expressly  object  to  it."  * 


§  386,  Limitation. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  lapse  of  a  long  time  without  presenting  a 
claim  raises  a  presumption  of  laches.  But  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  specific  statute  of  limitations  in  international  law,  a  claim- 
ant may  overcome  the  presumption  of  laches  arising  from  long  delay 
by  showing  a  valid  excuse  or  justification.    Thus^  international  com- 

*  The  application  of  the  statute  of  limitations  under  the  Bowman  and  other  Acta, 
and  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  laches  by  the  Court  of  Claima  and  in  the  De- 
partments is  diacuased  by  C.  F,  Carusi  in  an  article  on  Government  eoatriictfi,  43 
AmtT-  L.  Rev,  (1909),  161,  165-169. 

»  Mr.  Clayton,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Van  AJen,  July  10,  1849,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
1002.  This  position  might  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  a  proper  internationaJ 
obhgation  cannot  be  avoided  by  municipal  statute.  See  Spader  (U,  S,)  v.  Venezuela, 
Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  162;  Morns'  Report,  326,  327,  Natives,  of  course,  are  bound 
Ijv  the  municipal  statute, 

a  Mr.  Hay  to  Mr,  Dudley,  March  28,  1899,  as  printed  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  1003. 
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missions  have  held  that  a  claim  is  not  barred  by  prescription  when 
f  there  was  no  laches  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  or  his  government 

[in  the  presentation  of  the  claim,'  or  where  the  reasons  for  invoking 
prescription  do  not  exist. 

The  Department  of  State  has  often  declined  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  a  foreign  government  a  claim  presented  after  such  a  long  time  that 

kthe  difficulty  of  a  proper  investigation  of  the  facts  or  the  disappear- 

"ance  of  evidence  may  reasonably  be  assumed .  In  1 885,  Secretary'  Bayard 
wrote:  **In  new  of  the  long  delay  which  occurred  in  instituting  the 

•present  proceedings,  the  injnry  having  been  inflicted  in  1863,  and  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  the  true  state  of  the  facts  .  .  .  the  Depart- 
ment has  considered  it  futile  to  institute  proceedings/'  ^  Similarly, 
claims  which  have  been  allowed  by  claimants  to  rest  or  which  have 
not  been  heiird  of  for  a  great  many  years  have  been  allowed  to  drop 
by  the  Department.  Failure  to  avail  oneself  of  a  remedy  and  enforce 
one's  right  for  an  unreasonably  long  time  gives  color  to  a  suspicion 
of  fraud  or  bad  faith,  which  only  the  clearest  evidence  may  overcome* 

§  387.  Decisions  of  International  Tribuaals, 

International  conmaissions  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  pass  upon 
the  effect  of  a  failure  to  present  a  claim  for  a  prolonged  period  of  time. 
While  they  have  not  allowed  municipal  statutes  or  rules  of  limitation 
to  bar  an  international  claim  ^  or  considered  any  particular  length 
of  time  as  coiLstituting  a  period  of  limitation^  they  have,  nevertheless, 
recognized  and  applied  the  principle  of  prescription  so  as  to  bar  numerous 
claims  the  presentation  of  which  was  inordinately  delayed.  They 
liave  acted  on  the  doctrine  that  the  *' principle  of  peace"  from  litiga- 

Ition  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  statutes  of  limitation  is  as  binding 
on  an  international  court  in  its  administration  of  justice  as  the  statute 
1  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Ven&Kuek,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  328. 
t  «Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  Oct.  39,  1885,  Sen.  Doc.  287,  57th  Cong.,  lat  Beea., 
m    Hffi  also  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mesara.  Morris  and  Fillette,  July  28,  1888,  Moore's  Dig. 

I      »  Pious  Fund  Claim  (U.  S,)  ti.  Mexico,  1902,  U.  S,  Agents'  Rep.,  Sen.  Doc.  28, 

1 57th  Cong.^  2nd  seas.,  17,  858,  cited  in  Ralston'a  International  arbitral  law,  §  563; 

Spader  (U.  S.)  v.  Venesuela,  Feb.  17,  \mi,  Ralston,  162;  Gentini  (Italy)  v,  Venezuela, 

Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid.  729.    For  other  awiu-ds  relating  to  lirnitaiion  and  prescription^ 

dme  Ralaton,  op.  cU,,  U  564-578  and  Moore'a  Arb.  IV,  ch,  LXIX. 
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is  on  a  municipal  court.  The  reasons  for  the  application  of  the  rule 
of  prescription  were  tersely  expressed  by  Umpii^  Plumley  of  the  British- 
Venezuelan  commission  of  1903  in  the  Stevenson  case:  ^ 

"When  a  claim  is  internationally  presented  for  the  first  time  after  a 
long  lapse  of  time,  there  arises  both  a  presumption  and  a  fact.  The 
presumption,  more  or  less  strong  according  to  the  attendant  circum- 
stances, is  ttiat  there  is  some  lack  of  honesty  in  the  claim,  either  that 
thc^re  waa  never  a  basis  for  it  or  that  it  has  been  paid.  The  fact  is  that 
by  the  delay  in  making  the  claim  the  opposing  party — in  this  case  the 
government— is  prevented  from  accuraulating  the  evidence  on  its  part 
which  would  op|x>se  the  claim,  and  on  this  fact  arises  another  presump- 
tion that  it  could  have  been  adduced.  In  such  a  case  the  delay  of  the 
claimant,  if  it  did  not  establish  the  presumption  just  referred  to,  would 
work  injustice  and  inequity  in  its  relation  to  the  respondent  Govern- 
ment/* 

International  commissions  have  dismissed  on  one  or  other  of  these 
grounds  claims  in  which  no  complaint  had  been  made  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  after  the  date  of  the  injuries  complained  of,^  and  in  other 
cases  have  barred  claims  unasserted  or  not  presented  for  periods  of 
twenty-three,*  twenty-six/  twenty-eight,^  thirty-one,*  thirty-nine/ 
forty-three  ^  or  more  *  years*  Many  of  these  cases,  as  will  have  been 
observed,  came  before  the  United  St^ites- Venezuelan  commission  of 
1885,  and  two  of  the  ablest  opinions  over  written  on  the  question 
of  prescription  are  those  by  Commissioner  Little  in  the  Williams  case 
and  Commissioner  Findlay  in  the  Barberie  case. 

^  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  p.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903.  EUkton,  327,  328  (dicium), 
=  Black  and  Stratton  (U.  8.)  u.  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore'a  Arb,  3138,  3139; 

Mossman  (U.  S,)  v,  Mexico,  ibid,  4180,  4181  {dictum).    See  also  the  //orolia  (U.  S.)  p. 

Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  ibid.  3027  ididum). 

'  Bettiker  (U.  S.)  d.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  OpinionB,  Waahington,  1890,  i>,  92 

{dirium^  disallowed  for  lack  of  citizenship). 

♦  Williania  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  4181^199,  Opimoo 
by  IjiUle,  Commiflaioner. 

*  DriRga  (U.  S.)  V,  Venezuela,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Opiniona,  403;  Forreet  (U*  S.)  p,  Vene- 
Euek,  Dec.  5,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  2944,  2946. 

•  Gentini  (U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb*  13.  1903,  Ralston,  729. 

7  Corwin  (U*  S.)  t*.  Venezuela,  Dee.  5,  1885,  Moore^s  Arb.  32ia  ^*^20  (dietiim^ 
diBaUowed  on  other  grounds). 

"  Spader  (U.  S.)  v,  Venezuela,  Feb.  17,  1903,  Ralston,  162. 

<  Barberie  {U.  S.)  v.  Venezuela,  Dec.  5«  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  4199-4303,  Opimoa  by 
Findlay^  Commissioner* 
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Prescription  is  a  rule  of  inference  and  establishes  a  presumption. 
When  actual  facts  disprove  the  inference  and  the  presumption,  which 
are  founded  in  the  highest  equity— namely,  the  avoidance  of  possible 
injustice  to  the  defendant  ^  because  of  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
the  claim — the  reason  for  the  applicatiou  of  the  rule  ceases.  In  several 
cases^  therefore,  in  which  timely  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  claim 
had  been  given  to  the  defendant  government,  with  full  opix>rtunity 
to  examine  witnesses  and  the  evidence  and  to  adduce  contradictory 
proof,  it  was  held  that  there  was  no  danger  of  injustice  to  the  defend- 
ant, and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  claim  had  not,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  been  prosecuted  for  many  years,  the  tribunals 
declined  to  apply  the  rule  of  prescripton.^  Similarly,  where  pubMc 
records  support  the  existence  of  the  claim,  the  reason  for  the  principle 
ceases.^  Again,  where  the  impoverishment  *  or  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  defendant  government  ^  is  responsible  for  the  delay  in  prosecution 
or  payment,  the  claim  having  been  seasonably  brought  to  its  attention, 
the  claim  is  not  considered  as  barred  by  prescription. 

The  presentation  of  the  claim  at  any  time  after  its  origin  mil  inter- 
rupt the  rumiing  of  the  prescriptive  period,  and  if  the  circumstances 
themselves,  particularly  the  absence  of  any  presumption  of  waiver 
or  abandonment,  or  the  shortness  of  the  time  elapsed,  do  not  operate 
to  inflict  injustice  upon  the  defendant  government,  the  defense  of 
prescription  will  not  be  admitted-^  The  existence  of  public  records, 
as  in  the  case  of  unpaid  national  bonds  and  claims  for  overcharged 
taxes  and  duties,  which  refutes  any  inference  of  injustice  to  the  de- 

*  Umpire  Ralston 's  statement  in  Gentini  (Italy)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  190ii, 
Ralston,  727;  Giaoopini  (Italy)  r'.  Venezuela,  ibid.  767, 

*  Gentini  (Italy)  n.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  720,  727j  Giacopini  (Italy) 
I',  Venezuela,  ^id.  765,  767;  Tagliaferro  (Italy)  t>.  Venezuela,  ibid.  764,  765;  Stevenson 
(Gt.  BritJ  V.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid.  327,  329. 

*  Dicium  in  Gentini  (Italy)  v.  Venezuela,  ibui.  730;  Williams  (U,  S.)  t>.  Venezuela, 
Dec.  6,  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  41M  {dictum). 

*  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  Ralston,  329. 

*  Roberts  (U.*S.)  ik  Venezuela,  Feb,  17,  lOCKi,  Ralston,  142  (30  years  elapsed  be- 
tween presentation  and  adjudication;  the  defendant  government,  if  the  rule  of  pre- 
scnption  hafl  been  applied,  would  have  been  allowed  to  reap  advantage  from  its 
own  dilatoriness);  Stevenson  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  Venesuela,  Feb.  13,  1903,  ibid,  327,  329. 

«  ButterHeld  (U.  S.)  v,  Denmark,  Dec.  6,  1SS8,  Moore's  Ajb.  1185,  1205;  For.  RaL, 
1889,  p.  159;  Canada  (U.  S.)  v.  Brazil,  March  14, 1870,  ^l,  1733,  1746. 
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fendant  government  by  reason  of  a  belated  denui 
better  justifies  the  favorable  award  of  the  commissioi 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  claims  for 
cess  duties,  than  the  ground  upon  which  the  decision 
supported,  namely,  '*that  no  statutes  of  limitatioi 
in  bar  of  claims  arising  under  treaties."  *  ■ 

Ixjng  delay  in  the  presentation  of  a  claim  has  odA 
to  stop  the  running  of  interest  during  the  period  of  de 

In  the  Daniel  case  before  the  French- Venezueb 
1902,  it  was  held  that  the  defense  of  prescription  h 
the  commission  being  unable  to  take  it  into  considf 
accord.^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Maeedonian  against  Chile,  th< 
the  precaution  of  stipulating  that  the  question  of  p 
be  excluded  from  the  consideration  of  the  arbitrator.^ 

King  and  Gracie  (U.  S.)  v.  Great  Britaio,  Feb.  S,  1S5S,  U| 

Similar  casf^  (Gt.  Brit.)  v.  U.  S.  ibid.  41S0.  ^ 

«  Donndrs  Exi'ciitor  (U,  S.)  ».  Veneaudi*,  Dec.  5,  1885»  Moot 

i».  Turkey,  July  22,  UMO,  Award  of  the  Hague  C4Hirt  of  ArllH 

7  A.  J.  I.  L.  (mm,  105,  im,  1 

»  Piton  {France)  t*.  Venezuela,  Feb.  19»  1902,  Sen.  Doc.  <633» . 

462;  also  reported  as  Daniel  (France)  f.  Venesuela,  Ralston^  5i 

*Mae9dmian  [V.  S.)  v.  Chile,  Hor.  10,  1S5S,  Moore's  Arb.  U 
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CHAPTER  VI 

LIMITATIONS  ARISING  OUT  OF  SUBJECT-MATTER  AND 
POLITICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

§388.  Subject-matter. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  claims  arising  out  of  contracts 
are  not  ordinarily  pressed  diplomatically,  but  that  official  assistance 
is  confined  to  the  use  of  good  offices.^ 

Similarly,  claims  arising  out  of  injuries  received  during  belligerent 
operations  are  usually  not  recoverable,  under  the  accepted  principles 
of  international  law.  The  nature  of  the  transaction  in  which  the  injury 
is  received  bars  the  claim.  The  limitations  upon  this  rule  have  already 
been  amply  considered.^ 

The  decision  of  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission  in  the  case 
of  the  Maine  ^  may  be  said  to  support  the  principle  that  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  a  public  vessel  have  no  individual  claims  against  a 
foreign  government  guilty  of  a  national  injury  upon  the  vessel  on  which 
they  serve,  the  individual  claim  being  merged,  and  indeed  lost,  in 
the  national  claim.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  United  States 
has  on  various  occasions  successfully  prosecuted  claims  against  foreign 
governments  arising  out  of  injuries  committed,  in  time  of  peace,  upon 
the  officers  or  seamen  of  a  public  vessel,  the  ground  of  decision  in  the 
Maine  case  seems  unsatisfactory.  It  may  with  far  greater  reason  be 
supported  upon  the  ground  set  forth  by  Commissioner  Maury  in  his 
concurring  opinion,  namely,  that  the  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  and  the  treaty  of  peace  put  an  end  to  and  extinguished 
all  grievances  and  causes  of  difference  connected  with  its  origin.* 

^  Supra,  §  113,  and  exceptions  to  the  rule  noted  in  same  chapter. 

*  Supra,  §98,  e/«e^. 

*  McCann  v,  U.  S.,  Final  Rep.  of  Commission,  May  2,  1910,  p.  11. 

^  Supra,  p.  362.    Opinion  of  the  Commission,  March  6,  1902,  concurring  opinion  of 
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There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  effect  of  war 
upon  the  claima  of  the  citizens  of  one  of  the  belligerents  upon  the 

government  of  the  other.  The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
such  claims  are  extinguished  by  the  war  or  survive  it  depends  upon 
the  relation  of  the  claims  to  the  causes  of  the  war.  Thus,  the  treaty 
of  Ghent  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has  been  held 
to  have  extinguished  the  previous  claims  against  Great  Britain  arising 
out  of  spoliations  on  American  commerce  under  the  orders  in  council 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  the  treaty  having  made  no  mention 
of  compensation.  By  the  preponderating  weight  of  authority,  claims 
based  upon  transactions  disconnected  with  the  causes  of  war  survive 
the  w^ar  and  the  treaty  of  peace,  even  if  not  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  treaty.^ 

In  earlier  chapters  of  this  Part,  it  has  been  observed  that  claims 
founded  upon  transactions  against  public  policy,  or  which  shock  the 
moral  sense,  or  which  are  unneutral  in  character,  are  barred  from 
consideration  by  the  claimant  government.^ 

Claims  involving  the  determination  of  title  to  real  estate  are  always 
left  to  the  lex  ret  sitw^  and  are  not  made  a  ground  of  diplomatic  inter- 
position except  in  cases  of  denial  of  justice,  after  a  vain  exhaustion 
of  local  remedies.^  Su^h  matters  include  questions  relating  to  succes- 
sion and  other  methods  of  acquiring  title.  Similarly,  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  the  duties  of  a  diplomatic  officer  to  assist  American  citi- 
zens in  the  conduct  of  their  private  law  suits  unless  discrimination 
or  a  denial  of  justice  is  practiced  against  them.'* 

§  389.  Political  Considerations. 

Political  considerations  operate  in  many  instances  to  prevent  or 
limit  the   prosecution  of  claims  against  foreign  governments.     For 

Commissioner  Maury,  p.  4.  See  criticistn  of  deciaion  in  38  Amencan  L.  Rev.  (IfKH), 
790--792,  from  Legal  Observer. 

»  See  the  extracts  printed  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI^  {  1053.  White  (U,  S.)  P.  M&doo, 
Act  of  March  3,  1849,  Opin.  287  (not  in  Moore). 

*  See,  e.  g.,  Moore's  Dig.  Vi,  S  974. 

«  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  §  093;  Mr.  Hale,  Aas't  SecV  of  State,  to  Mr.  Kulunowskj* 
May  8,  1872,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  334. 

-  Mr.  Rives,  Aas't  Sec^  of  State,  to  Mr.  Coakley,  April  11,  1888,  Mooro'a  Dig, 
VI,  325. 
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example,  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  necessity  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  states  may  often  serve  to  prevent  the  institu- 
tion of  a  claim  which  is  apt  to  disturb  amicable  relations.  The  unset- 
tled condition  of  a  foreign  government  often  makes  it  inopportune 
to  press  pecuniary  claims,  because  of  the  improbability  of  payment, 
and  because  of  the  tendency  to  embarrass  the  foreign  government 
and  disturb  international  amity.^  In  like  manner,  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  defendant  government  has  been  regarded  as  an  obstacle, 
by  reason  of  futility,  to  the  presentation  of  a  claim.*  Again,  the  re- 
lations of  the  claimant  and  defendant  country  in  the  matter  of  recipro- 
cal claims  may  be  such  that  the  presentation  of  a  claim  would  be  futile, 
e.  g.f  if  the  claimant  state  has  declined  to  consider  pecuniary  claims 
instituted  against  it  by  the  defendant  state,  as  is  the  case,  e.  g,,  in  the 
refusal  of  the  United  States  to  entertain  the  Ekst  Florida  interest 
claims  of  Spain.'  Strained  relations  from  any  cause  would  naturally 
constitute  a  bar  to  the  prosecution  of  pecuniary  claims.  The  political 
inexpediency  of  presenting  a  claim,  a  matter  entirely  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  claimant  government,  is,  therefore,  a  most  potent  factor 
in  limiting  diplomatic  protection,  and  may,  under  present  conditions, 
serve  to  bar  many  a  well-founded  and  just  claim. 

The  respect  due  to  the  independence  and  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  states  is  the  reason  for  the  limitations  which  claimant  states  impose 
upon  themselves  in  requiring  their  citizens  to  resort  to  their  local 
remedies,  in  not  demanding,  in  the  case  of  states  normally  well  or- 
ganized, any  more  effective  guaranties  for  the  protection  of  aliens 
than  are  accorded  to  citizens,  and  in  invoking  the  local  administrative 
machinery  and  all  amicable  methods  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
before  resorting  to  more  vigorous  measures  to  exact  reparation. 

*  Mr.  Seward,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Otterbourg,  August  8, 1867,  Dipl.  Cor.,  1867, 
II,  445. 

« Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  Oct.  29, 1885,  Sen.  Doc.,  287,  57th 
Cong.,  let  sees.,  p.  10. 

>  Moore's  Arb.  4519-4531. 
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§  390.  Origmating  Conditions, 

It  would  hartily  be  proper  to  leave  the  discussion  of  IJmitationj 
upon  diplomatic  protection  without  some  consideration  of  the  varioui 
attempts  of  some  of  the  weaker  states  of  the  world,  where  diploma  til 
interposition  is  most  frequent,  to  avoid,  by  legislative  enactraentj 
the  exercise  of  coercive  measures  by  foreign  nations  in  behalf  of  thei 
nationals.  The  exploited  countries  of  the  world,  particularly  sonK 
of  the  states  of  Latin- America,  furnish  the  conditions  for  the  insti 
tution  of  large  numbers  of  foreign  claims,  namely,  the  presence  cx 
a  great  many  foreigners,  large  investments  of  foreign  capital,  and  wi 
judicial  and  administrative  organization.  The  exploiting  couni 
often  taking  advantage  of  their  superior  power,  have  compelled 
weaker  countries  t^  pay  innumerable  foreign  claims,  not  always  foundei 
upon  strict  justice;  and  notwithstanding  a  constant  improvemeai 
in  political  organization  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  revolutionarj 
disturbances,  diplomatic  claims  have  not  ceased  to  be  pressed.  Manj 
of  the  exploiting  countries  have  apparently  been  unwilling  to  entriLan 
the  rights  of  their  nationals  unreservedly  to  the  administrative  am 
judicial  machinery  of  the  exploited  states.  This  condition  has  naturaJlj 
led  some  of  the  weaker  states,  particularly  in  Latin-America,  to  in 
voke  various  rights  and  principles, — their  rights  of  equality,  independ 
ence,  and  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  principle  of  equality  betwee: 
national  and  alien ^  the  rule  that  the  alien  must  accept  the  local  lai 
as  he  finds  it,  and  the  necessity  of  exhausting  local  remedies  and 
tablishing  a  technical  denial  of  Justice  as  conditions  precedent  to 
well-founded  international  claim—in  the  effort  to  relieve  themselvej 
of  the  onerous  and  unjust  pressure  of  foreign  claims.    It  is  not  witb 
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out  a  considerable  degree  of  truth  that  the  governments  and  publicists 
of  various  states  of  Latin-America  allege  that  the  European  powers 
too  readily  accede  to  the  demands  of  their  nationals  for  diplomatic 
interposition,  however  exaggerated  and  doubtful  their  claims  may  be; 
that  in  answer  to  their  contention  that  the  foreigner  should  submit 
his  claim  to  the  local  courts,  the  European  powers  send  a  threat,  often 
followed  by  a  warship;  that  confronted  with  this  show  of  force  legal 
rights  are  cast  to  the  winds  and  that  the  heel  of  the  oppressor,  in  the 
form  of  diplomatic  intervention  for  the  exaction  of  payment  of  doubt- 
ful claims,  saps  their  vitality  and  stunts  their  growth  and  develop- 
ment into  healthy  members  of  the  international  family,  which  posi- 
tion international  law  legally  assigns  to  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  exploiting  countries  in  the  matter  embodies 
the  view  that  the  political  organization  of  many  Latin-American 
countries  is  so  weak,  that  judges  depend  so  thoroughly  upon  executive 
favor,  that,  in  the  light  of  their  experience,  they  must  conclude  that 
their  citizens  cannot  secure  from  the  courts  that  impartiality  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  that  they  cannot  leave  the  rights  of  their  citi- 
zens unreservedly  to  the  determination  of  the  local  courts.  Even 
where  the  South  American  states  have  succeeded  by  treaty  and  dip- 
lomacy in  securing  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  claims  of  foreigners 
can  only  be  diplomatically  pressed  where,  after  an  exhaustion  of  local 
remedies,  there  has  been  a  denial  of  justice,  the  exploiting  countries 
undertake  to  judge  for  themselves  what  they  will  consider  a  denial 
of  justice,  so  that  the  principle,  while  in  conformity  with  the  inter- 
national law  applied  among  the  European  states  themselves,  is,  in 
its  application  to  Latin-America,  extremely  flexible.  A  judgment, 
they  say,  may  in  spite  of  the  observance  of  forms  be  nevertheless 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  their  citizens  and  they  reserve  the  right 
to  detennine  whether  in  each  particular  case  justice  has  been  in  any 
degree  denied* 

In  view  of  these  conditions,  the  Latin-American  states,  relying 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Calvo  and  other  publicists— that  pecuniary 
claims  against  the  state  must  be  submitted  to  local  courts,  and  only 
in  the  event  of  a  denial  of  justice  become  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
interposition — and  upon  the  principles  of  international  law,  equally 
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supported  by  publicists  and  the  practice  of  European  nations 
themselves — namely,  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  indej 
to  complete  territorial  jurisdiction,  to  establish  the  conditiooa 
which  foreigners  may  enter  and  reside  in  the  country — have  in  tbrir 
constitutions,  laws,  and  treaties  embodied  certain   princtpies 
object  has  been  to  restrict  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  ft 
(countries  to  its  narrowest  Umits  and  thus  relieve  tbemfidves 
of  their  most  onerous  burdens* 

These  principles  and  provisions  of  law  may  be  considered  in 
nection  with  the  different  categories  of  claims,  the  pressure  of 
they  have  sought  to  prevent  or  overcome:  first,  claims  ariaing  ool 
of  injuries  to  person  and  property  suffered  in  ci\il  wars,  inflicled  boCll 
by  state  authorities  and  revolutionists;  secondly,  claims  based  opoo 
acts  of  violence  and  oppression  of  various  kinds,  such  as  false  mrte^ 
imprisonment  and  expulsion;  and,  finally,  claims  arising  out  of  coDlnurts 
concluded  with  aliens.  The  question  of  public  debts  and  the 
doctrine  have  been  considered  in  our  discussion  of  contractual 
in  general 
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§  391.  Legislative  Limitations  upon  Diplomatic  Protectioti*  Civil  War 
Injuries. 
First,  then,  as  to  civil  war  injuries.  The  responsibility  of  the  *u;e 
for  such  injuries  has  already  been  considered  (supra,  §  93)»  Tlie 
Latin*American  states  assert  that  an  injury  received  by  an  alkn  is 
civil  war  constitutes  no  better  ground  of  claim  than  an  injury  reoetTed 
in  an  international  w^ar.  They  assert  that  states  do  not 
in  such  cases  any  right  to  indemnity  in  favor  of  their  own 
and  that  aliens  cannot  enjoy  any  such  privilege,  in  view  of  Ibe  EmI 
that  when  they  enter  a  state  they  submit  themselves  to  the  local  law, 
Calvo,  w^hose  doctrine  that  pecuniar>'  claims  caxmot  ordinarily  jiiBli(]f 
ilomatic  interposition  we  have  already  to  some  extent  ^ffTWtfflt 
.  principles  in  the  matter  of  claims  arising  out  of  tDJtiriff 
I  eivil  war  in  the  following  terms:  * 

iplo  of  indemnity  and  diplomatic  intervention  in  behitf 
luteraationiLl,  {§  1280-1^7|  the  principle  bcix^  atAt«d  fai  t.  IDt 
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of  foreigners  for  injuries  suffered  in  cases  of  civil  war  has  not  been  ad- 
mitted  by  any  nation  of  Europe  or  America/" 

2.  *'The  governments  of  powerful  nations  which  exercise  or  impose 
this  pretended  right  against  states  relatively  weak,  commit  an  abuse 
of  power  and  force  which  nothing  can  justify  and  which  is  as  contrary 
to  their  own  legislation  as  to  international  practice  and  political  ex- 
pediency/' 1 

The  frequent  occasions  upon  which  Latin-American  states  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  indemnities  to  foreigners  for  such  injuiies  ^ 
has  induced  a  number  of  them  to  include  clauses  in  their  constitutions, 
laws,  trejities,  and  conventions  of  Pan-American  Congresses,  exempt- 
ing themselves  from  all  obligation  to  indemnify  aliens  for  injuries 
sustained  during  civil  war,  not  only  when  these  are  caused  by  insur- 
gents,^ but  also  when  the  injury  is  caused  by  the  authorities  in  the 
suppression  of  the  uprising  or  revolution.    The  clause  usually  reads: 

"Neither  [citizens]  nor  foreigners  shall  have  in  any  case  the  power 
to  claim  from  the  government  indemnification  for  damages  arising  out 
of  injuries  done  to  their  persons  or  property  by  revolutionists." 

The   last   word   of  this  clause,   ''revolutionists,"   has  been  extended 
in  meaning  to  cover  insurrectionists  or  turbulent  bodies  of  men,  who 

*  In  support  of  these  principles,  he  cites  Hutherforth,  de  Martens,  Miraflor^ 
Torres  Caicedo,  and  Vattel;  see  to  the  same  effect,  Pradier-Fod^rd,  Traitd  de  droit 
international  public,  §§  204-205,  1224. 

Calvo  extends  the  principle  aa  well  to  case  of  injuries  sustained  during  mob  vio- 
lence (Vol  3,  §  1271,  pp.  133-134;  Vol  6,  §2.56,  p.  231). 

It  may  be  added  that  under  the  term  "civil  war,"  the  Latin-American  states 
include  pohtical  comraotionB,  insurrections  and  tumults  having  in  view  a  change  in 
administration  or  political  organization  by  force  of  arms. 

« .^fter  the  dvil  war  in  Chile  in  1891,  1  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1894),  164  and  171;  3  ibui. 
(1896),  478;  4  ibid.  (IS^T),  416-418;  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  Venezuela  in  1892, 
2  R.  G.  D.  L  P.  (1895),  344;  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  of  1893-4  in  Brazil,  4  R.  G. 
D,  I.  P.  (1897),  403  et  seq,;  Seijas,  El  dcrecho  international,  V,  544-551;  and  on  other 
occasions,  2  R.  G.  D.  I.  R  (1895),  338  and  supra,  p.  243. 

•Constitution  of  Guatemala,  Art.  14,  Rodriguez,  American  Constitutiona,  I,  238; 
Salvador,  Art.  46,  Rodriguez,  I,  268;  Venezuela,  Arts.  14  and  15,  Rodriguez,  I,  201, 
and  in  arts.  20  and  21  of  the  Constitution  of  Aug.  4,  1909;  Haiti,  Art.  185,  Rodrigeui, 
1,  85;  Honduras,  Art.  142,  Rodriguez,  I,  388;  Honduras  decree  of  Feb.  24,  1868, 
61  St.  Pap.  529.  Ecuador,  law  of  August  25,  1892,  Art.  12,  84  State  Papers,  645; 
Venezuela,  law  of  April  16, 1903,  Art.  17,  96  State  Papers,  647;  Peru,  decree  of  Octo- 
ber 12,  1868,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  fFor.  Rel),  1868,  Pt.  2,  p.  887;  Salvador. 
decree  of  April  13,  1908,  For.  ReL,  1908,  706,  Legislative  limitations  arc  cited  by  J, 
Goebel,  Jr,  in  his  article  in  8  A.  J.  I.  K  (1914),  833  c£  seg. 
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in  the  name  of  revolution  may  rob  the  store  of  a  foreigner,  tear  u 
a  railroad  built  and  owned  by  a  foreigner,  or  do  other  violent  danuigii 
There  is  no  reservation  or  qualification  in  the  clause,  even  in 
of  negligence  by  the  authorities  in  failing  to  prevent  or  suppress  th 
uprising.  In  the  caae  of  such  a  clause  included  in  an  earher  eonstitu? 
tion  of  Guatemala,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Greai 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy  gave  notice  of  their  do 
termination  to  protect  their  fellow-citizens  in  person  and  propertj 
to  the  extent  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  irrespective  of  thi 
local  enactments  of  the  laws  of  Guatemala,^ 

The  convention  on  the  rights  of  aliens  adopted  at  the  Second  Pan 
American  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901,  to  which  the  United  Stat 
did  not  subscribe,  reads: 

"The  states  are  not  responsible  for  damage^s  sustained  by  alicoi 
through  acts  of  rebels  or  indivicluals  and  in  genera!  for  damages  ori^< 
nating  from  fortuitous  causes  of  any  kind,  considering  as  such  the  acti 
of  war  whether  civil  or  national,  except  in  the  case  of  failure  on  the  par 
of  the  constituted  authorities  to  comply  with  their  duties/*  * 

The  treaties  that  have  been  concluded  between  European  and  Amer 
ican  states  pro\dding  for  exemption  from  responsibility  in  cases  ^ 
ci\il  war  do  not  extend  the  exemption  to  cases  where  state  authoriti< 
have  l>een  negligent.^ 

1  Mr,  Logan  to  Mr.  Evart,  January  17,  1881,  For.  ReL,  1881,  p,  98, 

'  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States,  Sen.  Ekw.  330,  57th  Coidk 
Ist  seBS.,  p.  22S. 

*  AlvaresSi  Le  droit  iatemational  americain^  Paris.  1910,  p.  122,  and  the  foIlowiq| 
treaties: 

Germany  and  Mexico,  Dec,  6, 1882,  Art.  18,  Martens*  Recuetl  dc»  trait^e,  Vol,  5$ 
p.  474. 

Swoden  and  NoTOay  and  Mexico^  July  20,  1885,  Art.  21,  ibuL,  Vol  63,  p.  60O. 

France  and  Mexico,  Nov.  27,  1886,  Art.  11,  iM4i.,  Vol  65,  p.  843, 

Italy  and  Mexico,  April  IH,  1889,  Art,  12,  April  16,  1890,  Art.  12,  ibid,,  Vol 
pp.  711  and  771. 

Belgium  and  Mexico,  June  7,  1895,  Art.  15,  ibid.^  Vol  73,  p.  73. 

Gennany  and  Colombia,  July  23,  1892,  Art.  20,  ibUi,,  Vol  09,  p,  842. 

Italy  and  Colombia,  (Jet.  27,  1892,  Art.  21,  ibid,,  Vol  72,  p,  313, 

Hpain  and  Peru,  July  Ifi,  1897,  Art.  4,  Olivart's  Colecci^n  de  tratados  de 
Vol  12,  p.  348;  4  E.  G,  D.  L  P,  ^1897),  795. 

Spain  and  Honduras,  Nov.  17,  1894,  Art.  4,  OUvart,  ap,  Ht.,  Vol  11,  p.  15^ 

Spain  and  Colombia,  April  28,  1894,  Art.  4,  Olivart,  ap.  cit.,  Vol  11,  p.  63. 
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The  Institute  of  International  Law  deprecates  the  practice  of  con- 
cluding treaties  in  which  states  hold  themselves  irresponsible  for  in- 
juries inflicted  during  civil  war  insurrections  or  riots.  The  resolution 
passed  at  the  session  of  1900  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Institute  of  International  Law  recommends  that  states  should 
refrain  from  inserting  in  treaties  clauses  of  reciprocal  irresponsibility. 
It  thinks  that  such  clauses  are  wrong  in  excusing  states  from  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  to  protect  their  nationals  abroad  and  their  duty 
to  protect  foreigners  within  their  own  territory.  It  thinks  that  states 
which  by  reason  of  extraordinary  circumstances  do  not  feel  able  to 
assure  in  a  manner  sufficiently  efficacious  the  protection  of  foreigners 
on  their  territory  can  escape  the  consequences  of  such  a  state  of 
things  only  by  temporarily  denying  to  foreigners  access  to  their  ter- 
ritory." » 

European  nations  in  supporting  claims  of  their  citizens  arising  out 
of  civil  wars  and  insurrections,  regardless  of  whether  insurgents  or 
authorities  caused  the  injury,  take  the  ground  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  state  is  due  to  a  lack  of  diligence  in  preventing  or  suppressing 
uprisings.  This  ground,  it  is  believed,  could  hardly  be  general,  for 
"the  highest  interests  of  the  state  are  too  deeply  involved  in  the  avoid- 
ance of  such  commotions  to  allow  the  supposition  to  be  entertained 
that  they  have  been  caused  by  carelessness  on  its  part  which  would 
affect  it  with  responsibility  towards  a  foreign  state."  ^  Moreover, 
if  they  were  negligent  in  fact,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  prove, 
and  if  the  claims  rested  upon  this  basis  alone  few  of  them  could  be 
prosecuted  to  payment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ground  is  advanced 
for  plausibility  only,  and  assuming  that  the  states  are  so  organized 
that  civil  commotion  is  only  a  fortuitous  event  and  not  one  invited 
by  lack  of  proper  political  and  police  organization,  we  must  support 
the  Latin-American  states  in  their  endeavors  to  be  relieved  from  the 
diplomatic  pressure  of  claims  resulting  from  injuries  sustained  in  the 
operations  incident  to  civil  war. 

» Annuaire,  1900,  pp.  254-256. 

*Hall,  IntemationcJ  law,  5th  ed.,  1904,  p.  223.  See  also,  Fiore,  Nouveau  droit 
international  public,  Antoine's  translation,  §  673  et  seq.;  Fillet,  Les  lois  de  la  guerre, 
p.  29;  Wiesse,  Le  droit  international  appliqu^  aux  guerres  civiles,  §  14;  Leval,  La 
protection  diplomatique,  {  103;  Fittard,  Flotection  des  nationaux,  1896,  pp.  281- 
282. 
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§  392.  Legislative  Limitatioas  to  Avoid  Claims  Based  upon  Tortioi] 
Injuries* 

The  second^  and  perhaps  the  largest,  class  of  claims  to  foresta 
which  various  La  tin- American  states  have  enacted  legislation  liinii 
ing  the  diplomatic  protection  of  foreigners,  are  those  arising  out  < 
acts  of  violence  or  oppression  in  times  of  nominal  peace.  The  limitl 
tion  consists  in  denying  the  lawfulness  of  diplomatic  interpositio 
in  these  cases,  except  where  there  is  a  denial  of  justice.  In  enaetip 
such  legislation,  these  states  of  Latin-America  base  themselves  squarel; 
upon  the  Calvo  doctrine,  namely,  that  every  claim  advanced  by  < 
foreigner,  w*hether  against  an  individual  or  against  the  state,  mux 
find  its  final  settlement  before  the  local  courts,  and  only  in  the  even 
of  a  denial  of  justice  can  diplomatic  interposition  be  entertainec 
The  law  of  Venezuela,  typical  of  many  of  these  provisions,  reads  ^ 
follows  (law  of  April  16,  1903,  Art.  II): 

''Neither  domiciled  aliens  nor  those  in  transit  have  the  right  to  bav 
recouri^  to  diplomatic  intervention  except  when  legal  means  having 
been  exhausted  before  the  competent  authorities,  it  is  cle^r  that  thef 
has  been  a  denial  of  justice,  or  a  notorious  injustice  has  been  done  o 
that  there  has  been  an  evident  violation  of  the  principles  of  interna 
tional  law."  ^ 

Article  3  of  the  Convention  adopted  by  the  Second  Pan-American 

Conference  ^  on  the  rights  of  aliens  provides: 

''Wherever  an  alien  shall  have  claims  or  complaints  either  civd 
criminal  or  administrative,  whether  against  a  state  or  its  citizens,  b 

1  96  State  Papers,  647,  and  8  R.  D.  L  priv^  (1912),  p.  9;  Venezuela,  Executi^ 
Decree  of  Nov.  13,  1912,  8  A.  J.  L  L.  (1914),  Suppl  174-175  and  criticism  hy  A.  d 
BuBBchSre  on  the  ground  of  it^  lihcmlity  in  3  Rev.  dc  derccho  y  leg,  (Caracae),  Od 
1913,  pp.  3-6;  see  also  Costa  Rica,  law  of  December  20,  1886,  Moore's  Dig.  VI 
pp,  269-270;  Salvador,  law  of  September  27,  1886,  Art.  39,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  26i 
For.  Rel.,  1887,  p.  69;  Salva*lor,  Legislative  decree  of  May  10/30,  1910,  arts.  4  ajs 
18»  Libro  rosado;  Ecuador,  law  of  August  '^,  1892,  Art.  10,  84  State  Papca^  644 
Mejcico,  law  of  May  28,  1886,  Art.  35,  Le|jL3laci6n  niexicana,VoL  17,  p.  474  H  «cg.,  Fol 
ReL,  1895,  II,  1012;  Guatemala,  Constitution,  Art.  23,  Rodriguez,  1, 239;  Ni« 
Constitution,  Art.  11,  Rodriguez,  1,  362;  Peru,  law  of  April  17,  1846,  Pradier^: 
{yp,eiLf  III^  234;  Honduras,  Constitution,  Art*  14,  AlvareZi  op,  at.,  120;  BoUyia, 
of  May,  1871,  For.  Rel,  1871,  p.  39. 

*  Sen.  Doc.  330,  57tb  Cong,,  lat  sees.,  p.  228. 
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shall  present  his  claims  to  a  competent  court  of  the  country  and  such 
claims  shall  not  be  made  through  diplomatic  channels  except  in  the 
cases  where  there  shall  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  court  a  manifest 
denial  of  justice  or  unusual  delay,  or  evident  violation  of  the  principles 
of  international  law/' 

This  convention,  which  expresses  the  Latin-American  contention, 
has  been  incorporated  into  their  constitutions  and  statutes  and  has 
found  expression  in  a  number  of  treaties  concluded  between  European 
and  American  states.^  Mexico  seems  to  have  had  littie  difficulty 
in  negotiating  such  treaties.  In  1890,  the  United  States  declined 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  £k;uador  containing  such  a  clause,  not  be- 
cause the  United  States  did  not  recognize  the  principle,  but  because 
difficulty  was  felt  in  introducing  into  "our  conventional  relations 
with  a  single  state  stipulations  which,  although  not  novel  in  design, 
are  yet  so  in  form,  and  which  might  for  that  reason  be  open  to  mis- 
construction." * 

In  some  treaties  the  exemption  from  diplomatic  interposition,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  manifest  denial  of  justice,  has  specific  reference  only 
to  the  case  of  aliens  taking  part  in  civil  struggles  and  provides  that 
these  shall  be  treated  as  nationals  without  recourse  to  diplomatic 
interposition  except  in  cases  of  denial  of  justice.'  As  will  be  noted, 
these  aliens  are  frequently  considered  as  nationals  by  local  legisla- 

^  Germany  and  Mexico,  Dec.  5, 1882,  Art.  18,  Martens'  RecueU  dee  traits,  Vol.  59, 
p.  474;  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Mexico,  July  29, 1885,  Art.  21,  ibid.,  Vol.  63,  p.  690; 
France  and  Mexico,  Nov.  27, 1886,  Art.  11,  ibid.,  Vol.  65,  p.  843;  Holland  and  Mexico, 
Sept.  22, 1897,  Art.  16,  ibid.,  Vol.  83,  p.  188;  Germany  and  Colombia,  July  23,  1892, 
Art.  20,  ibid.,  VoL  69,  p.  842;  Italy  and  Colombia,  Oct.  27,  1892,  Art.  21,  ibid.,  Vol. 
72,  p.  313;  Spain  and  Peru,  July  16,  1897,  Art.  6,  Olivart's  Colecci6n  de  tratados  de 
Espafia,  VoL  12,  p.  348,  4  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.  (1897),  795;  Spain  and  Colombia,  April  28, 
1804,  Art  6,  Olivart,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  11,  p.  63;  France  and  Venezuela,  Nov.  26,  1885, 
Art  6,  Martens'  Recueil,  Vol.  62,  p.  684;  United  States  and  Peru,  Sept.  6,  1870, 
Art.  37,  Martens'  op.  cU.,  Vol.  51,  p.  107;  Pradier-Fod6r6,  op.  cU.,  Ill,  236;  For.  Rel., 
1883,  p.  913;  Great  Britain  and  Bolivia,  August  1,  1911,  art.  10,  Treaty  Series,  1912, 
223.    See  also  Tchemoff,  La  protection  des  nationaux,  pp.  295-296. 

*  BIr.  Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Caamano,  May  19, 1890,  Moore's  Dig.  VI, 
270. 

*  Spain  and  Ecuador,  May  23,  1888,  Art.  3,  Olivart's  Colecci6n  de  tratados  de 
Eopalla,  VoL  9,  p.  27;  Spain  and  Honduras,  Nov.  17,  1894,  Art.  3,  Olivart,  op.  cit., 
Vol.  11,  p.  156;  Belgium  and  Eciiador,  March  5,  1887,  Art.  3,  Martens'  Recueil, 
VoL  66,  p.  741;  Italy  and  Colombia,  Oct  27,  1892,  Art.  5,  ibid.,  Vol.  72,  p.  310. 
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tion,  and  most  countries  limit  diplomatic  interposition  in  their  can 
to  gross  violations  of  the  laws  of  war  as  applied  against  them. 


I  393.  Subtle  Legislative  Measures  to  Avoid  InteixK>sitioii. 

Besides  these  frank  attempts  to  restrict  diplomatic  interposition^  nmeh 
ingenuity  has  been  shown  by  various  states  of  Latin^America  in  devi^ 
iiig  more  subtle  measures  to  bring  about  the  desired  results.  TV  Gnt 
method  is  to  provide  that  -'foiTigners  are  entitled  to  enjoy  all  the  oA 
rights  enjoyed  by  natives,"  and  that  '*a  nation  has  not,  nor  does  it  recoi- 
nize  in  favor  of  foreignei"^,  any  other  obligations  or  responsibilities*  tbii 
those  established  by  [its]  constitution  and  laws  in  favor  of  [its]  dti- 
aens."  These  provisions  are  a  direct  result  of  the  resolutions  of  tk 
Pan-American  Conferences  of  1889  and  1901,  which  were  subscribed 
by  almost  all  the  states  represented  except  the  United  States.  A^ 
tides  1  and  2  of  the  convention  on  the  rights  of  aliens  adopted  ittbe 
Second  Pan-American  Conference  at  Mexico,  1901-1902,  have  been 
reincorporated  into  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  majority  of  the 
La  tin- American  republics.    This  convention  provides; 

(1)  **  Aliens  shall  enjoy  all  civil  rights  pertaining  to  citizena  and  OBif 
make  use  thereof  in  the  nobstance,  form  or  procedure  and  in  the  i^ 
courses  which  result  therefrom,  under  exactly  the  same  tenns  nA  tin 
said  citizens,  except  as  may  be  otherwise  provided  by  the  coogtitutJOM 
of  each  country." 

The  reservation  embodied  in  the  words  "except  as  may  be  otlienm 
provided  by  the  constitution  of  each  country"  leaves  the  effect  of  tbf 
convention  in  some  doubt. 

Article  2  provides:  ■ 

**The  states  do  not  owe  to,  nor  recognize  in  favor  of  foreign^!  afi? 
obligations  or  responsibilities  other  than  those  established  by  Uiar 

constitutions  and  laws  in  favor  of  their  citizens."  » 

■  Sen.  Doc.  330,  57th  Cong.,  lat  seas.,  p.  23S.    One  Ameriean  writer,  FiImhINI. 

m  ctjoBidentiK  the  efTei^t  of  i>!acing  foroignere  on  an  equality  with  ctlbivit  itettf 

rather  aarcaatically  that  this  givea  the  foreigner  the  inestimable  pni^ileBe  of  ban| 

^hi^l  i>n  the  iame  lamenttible  terms  as  the  citisen.    See  alao  Alvmr^,  9|i.  ftf.^  8^ 

Clftlvo,  op.  eU.,  VI,  S  256,  p>  331;  For.  ReL,  1893,  pp.  731-734. 

I  Third  Pain-American  Conference  at  Rio  de  Janeuro,  19C6,  did  ool  rmgw  III 

ittinn  rm  the  rights  of  aliens  adopted  at  the  Mc^cican  Ooolweeot  m  1901,  b^ 
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Mr,  Trescott,  the  delegate  of  the  United  States  at  the  Conference 
of  1889,  foresaw  that  such  a  provkion  was  an  attempt  to  forestall 
diplomatic  intervention  by  '*an  internal  legislative  limitation  of  lia- 
bility/* a  proposition  which  the  United  States  government  has  never 
admitted  as  having  force  in  determining  the  responsibility  of  states 
to  one  another.*  This  attempted  limitation  is^  of  course,  merely  sup- 
plemcntar}^  to  a  general  provision  in  every  state  sj^stem  in  Latin- 
America  that  foreigners  must  submit  themselves  for  all  purposes  to 
the  local  law.^ 

The  United  States  has  never  receded  from  its  position  that  a  citi- 
zen's right  to  ask  the  protection  of  his  government  does  not  depend 
upon  the  local  law,  but  upon  the  law  of  his  own  country,  and  that 
the  limits  of  diplomatic  protection  are  fixed  by  international  law  with- 
out possibility  of  restriction  by  municipal  legislation,' 

seems  to  have  left  the  matter  to  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  interna tionaJ  law. 
Alvarez,  op.  cU.,  235* 

The  followmg  conatitutions,  among  others^  embody  this  provision: 

Colombia,  Art,  11,  Rodriguez,  II,  321;  Costa  Rica,  Art..  12,  Roclriguez,  I,  328; 
Ecuador,  Art.  37,  Rodriguez,  11  ^  283;  Honduras,  Art.  11,  Rodriguejs^  I,  302;  Xicai> 
agua.  Arts.  7-8,  Rodrigneis,  I,  301;  Panama,  Art.  9,  Rodriguez,  I,  394;  Paraguay, 
Art,  33,  Rodriguez,  II,  388. 

The  following  laws  contain  a  einiilar  provision: 

Guatemala,  Law  of  Feb.  21,  1894,  Art.  47,  8Ij  State*  Papers,  1281  et  seq.;  Mexico, 
Law  of  May  28,  188C,  Art.  30,  For.  ReL,  1895, 11,  1012;  Legialacidn  mexicana,  Vol  17, 
p.  474  et  seq.;  Veaezuela,  decree  of  Nov.  13,  1912,  8  A.  J.  1.  L.  (1914).  Suppl.  174r'175. 

*  Report  on  the  Unifonn  Code  of  International  Law  at  the  First  International 
American  Confereacej  Sen.  Ex.  Doc,  51  at  Cong.,  Ist  sess.^  pp.  28,  2G;  Mr.  Ush, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Minister  t.o  Mexico,  July  15^  1875^  Moore*H  Dig. 
VI,  310.  Sf^  Mr,  Bayard's  stMement  with  reference  to  the  Venezuelan  law  of  Febru- 
aiy  14,  1873,  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  745;  see  also  For.  ReL,  1887,  p.  99;  1888,  p.  491 ;  1893, 
pp,  731-732, 

'Salvador,  Constitution,  Art..  45,  Rodriguez,  I,  268;  Cuba,  Constitution,  Art.  10, 
Rodriguez,  IT,  115;  Salvador,  law  of  September  29,  1886,  Art.  38,  77  State  Papers, 
116;  Colombia,  law  of  November  28,  1888,  Art.  9,  79  State  Papers,  167  et  seq, 

'  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr.  Hall,  Feb.  16,  1887,  For.  ReL,  1887,  p.  99;  Mr.  Bayard  to  Mr, 
King,  Oct.  13,  1886,  For.  ReL,  1887,  p.  246;  Mr.  Partridge  to  Mr.  Gresham,  For.  ReL, 
1893,  p.  731;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  to  Mr.  Soteldo,  April  4,  1884,  For.  ReL,  1884,  p.  599, 
Moore'a  Dig.  VI,  321;  Mr.  Olney,  Sec\v  of  State,  to  Mr.  Dupuy  de  l^me,  Feb.  17, 
1896  and  Mr.  Rockhill,  Act'g  Sec*y  of  State,  to  same,  July  25,  1896,  For.  ReL,  1896, 
pp.  677  and  680;  Miliani  (Italy)  i'.  Venezuela,  Feb.  13,  May  7,  1903,  Ralston,  756. 
See  the  series  of  quotations  and  extracts  collected  by  Plumley,  Umpire,  in  Aroa 
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Some  states  have  in  one  portion  of  their  laws  governing  forci^etB,* 
provided  that  the  alien  has  the  right  "to  appeal  to  the  proleciioiiJ 
of  his  country  by  diplomatic  means  according  to  the  precepts  cgtofa  ■ 
lished  by  the  constitution/'    This  apparently  liberal  proviskm  is  waipM 
sequently  modified  in  the  same  Law  by  a  clause  that  such  diplomatie 
intervention  is  only  possible  in  cases  of  denial  of  justice  after  the  ar»  J 
dinary  means  provided  by  the  laws  have  been  exhausted,  and  tboo  ■ 
follows  a  special  legislative  definition  of  the  term  "denial  of  justice" 
in  which  it  is  provided  that  a  "denial  of  justice"  is  understood  whai 
the  "judicial  authority  refuses  to  make  a  formal  declaration  concern- 
ing the  main  issue  or  any  of  the  incidents  in  the  case/'  and  that  a 
"denial  of  justice^*  cannot  be  alleged  no  matter  how  iniquitous  or 
contrary  to  law  the  decision  may  be.    In  the  law  of  Honduras  of  April  10^^ 
1895,-  the  clause  reads:  ■ 

"  Aliens  may  not  have  recourse  to  diplomatic  interventioo  exeepi  ia 
c^se  of  denial  of  justice,  and  after  havinpt  in  vain  appealed  to  the  ordi- 
nary means  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Republic,"     (Art.  34.) 

"Denial  of  justice  is  understood  when  the  judicial  authority  refuses 
to  make  a  formal  declaration  concerning  the  principal  matter  or  any  of 
the  incidents  of  the  case.  .  .  *  Consequently,  by  the  mere  acl  of  the 
judge  giving  a  decision  or  sentence  in  any  sense,  denial  of  justice  eumol 
be  asserted,  although  it  may  be  said  that  the  decision  is  inkitittousg 
contrary  to  law."    (Art.  35). 

In  other  words,  if  a  decision  has  been  made  in  the  case,  "c 
justice**  can  no  longer  be  alleged.  When  read  together  with  the  piih 
vision  of  obedience  to  local  laws^  the  constitutional  prohibition  agwit 
making  a  treaty  which  would  under  any  circumstances  gusinuilet 
the  right  of  aliens  to  appeal  to  their  governments  for  protection,  Ibi 
provision  that  the  alien  has  no  other  recourses  than  those  which  the 
law  gives  to  the  citizen,  and,  finally,  the  legislative  definitioQ  ol  i 
"denial  of  justice"  which  makes  a  decision  apparently  just  no  imtler 

Mmea  (Gt.  Brit,)  t^.  Venezuela,  RaktoOi  378,  380.    The  Gcrmaii  | 
a  similur  p*jBitioQ^  Rakton,  Appendix,  p.  960,  Asuotoe  intemftfionAlwi, 

*  Hondurafl,  decree  of  April  10,  1895,  Art.  27,  87  State  Papers,  703-701;  8&hmki^ 
law  of  September  29,  1886,  Art.  29,  77  Stat«  Papers,  116-118;  GuEl«mak,  4Kf«t  of 
February  21,  1894,  Art.  42,  86  State  Papers,  1281  eT  m^. 

'  87  State  Papers,  705^-706.    See  also  Salvador,  law  of  Seplanbtr  79,  1886,  Arti.  9 
and  40, 77  State  Papers,  11^1 18.  For,  Rel.  1887,  p.  69;  i 
ary  21,  1894,  Art.  42,  86  State  Papcre,  1281  ei  Meq. 
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how  iniquitous  it  raay  be,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  legislative  limita- 
tion completely  defeats  the  ends  of  justice. 

Secretary  Bayard,  in  commenting  on  these  provisions  of  the  law 
of  Salvador,  stated  that  the  denial  to  the  foreigner  of  the  right  to 
appeal  to  his  government  necessarily  implies  the  denial  in  the  particu- 
lar case  of  his  government's  right  to  intervene,  and  as  this  denial  is 
based  upon  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  of  Salvador,  the  judgments  of 
this  tribunal  are  made  internationally  binding  as  to  all  questions  of 
municipal  or  of  international  law  coming  before  them.  He  added 
that  while  '^it  may  be  admitted  as  a  general  rule  of  international  law 
that  a  denial  of  justice  is  proper  ground  of  diplomatic  intervention, 
this  is  merely  the  statement  of  a  principle  and  leaves  the  question 
in  each  case  whether  there  has  been  such  denial  to  be  determined  by 
the  application  of  the  rules  of  international  law."  * 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  foreign  state,  even  among  those 
which  have  concluded  treaties  with  La  tin- American  republics  pro- 
viding for  a  renunciation  of  diplomatic  interposition  in  all  cases  ex* 
cept  denial  of  justice,  would  consider  itself  bound  by  a  municipal 
legislative  interpretation  of  the  term  ''denial  of  justice/'  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  with  rare  exceptions,^  have  not  only  declined 
to  conclude  treaties  renouncing  diplomatic  interposition,  but  have 
expressly  protested  against  any  articles  of  local  law  which  purport 
to  limit  or  restrict  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  the  government.* 

1  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  November  29,  1886,  For.  ReL, 
1887,  pp.  80-81. 

*  Treaty  between  United  States  aad  Pern,  September  6,  1870,  Art.  37,  Pradier- 
Fod^r^,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  236^  Martens*  Recueil,  Vol,  51,  p.  107.  See  also  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Bolivia,  Aug,  I,  1911,  art  !0,  Treaty  seriea,  1912,  223. 

*  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Suites,  while  uphold iiig  the  duty  of  their  injured 
citizen  abroad  to  appeal  tti  the  local  courts  for  redress,  have  never  heaitateii  to  io- 
terpofle  in  hia  behalf  when  they  deemetl  a  foreign  court  in  any  way  unworthy  of 
confidence.  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  25,  1850;  Akerman, 
Attorney-General,  1H71,  13  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  547,  cited  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  681-682. 

In  some  cases  of  oppression  resort  to  the  judicial  remedy  may  be  dispeneed  with, 
diplomatic  interposition  being  immediate,    Supm^  p.  819, 

For  attitude  of  Germany,  see  For.  Rel.,  1902,  p.  844,  Moore^a  Dig.  VI,  300. 

For  United  States  protest,  see  For.  Rcl.,  18S7,  pp.  78,  99,  Moore*9  Dig.  VI,  267, 270, 
And  for  Great  Britain's  protest,  Deeerober  7,  1887  and  April  17,  IBSS,  against  tlie 
law  of  Salvador  of  Sept.  29,  1886,  see  77  State  Papers,  116. 
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Another  general  provision  by  which  it  is  sought  to  limit  state  re- 
sponsibility stipulates  that  the  public  official  causing  the  injury  riiallj 
be  personally  sued  and  the  state  cannot  be  made  a  party  to  the  suit,| 
The  provision  in  the  constitution  of  Haiti  reads  as  follows:  ' 

*'The  injured  parties,  however,  shall  have  the  right  if  they  choose 
to  prosecute  before  the  courts  according  to  law  the  individuals  feoof* 
nized  as  authors  of  the  wrongs  perpetrated  and  seek  in  this  w»y  tte 

proper  legal  reparation.^*  » 


DOBi 

tioal 
hklil 
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How  limited  the  redress  of  the  individual  under  such  circumsluoei 
must  be  is  apparent  on  its  face. 

Perhaps  the  most  drastic  attempt  to  limit  diplomatic  interpoeil 
was  incorporated  into  the  decree  of  Ecuador  of  July  17,  1888,*  in  whidk^ 
the  nation  was  relieved  from  responsibility  to  aliens  for  all  Atawtmg^ 
resulting  from  war,  ci\il  or  international,  from  all  military  operations 
or  measures  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  public  order,  and  from  **  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  government  towards  natives  or  foreigners  involving 
their   arrest,    banishment,   or   imprisonment  .  •  .  whenever   the  €& 
gencies  of  public  order  .  .  .  require  such  action,"     In   this  cfttt  i 
collective  note  was  addressed  by  the  diplomatic  body  at  Quito  to 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  AflFairs  in  which  they  stat-ed  that  they  wooU 
act  on  the  principle  that  the  internal  legislation  of  a  state  cannot  aJtrr 
international  law  to  the  prejudice  of  the  subjects  of  other 
The  United  States  in  a  series  of  notes  declared  that  they  could 
acquiesce  in  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  [Ecuador]  to  use  such  a  ftaluta 
as  an  answer  to  a  claim  which  this  government  had  presented/'  * 

Some  states  have  sought  to  avoid  diplomatic  interpoeitioo  by  «► 

I  Constitution  of  Haiti,  October  9,  1SS9,  Art.  185,  Rodrigues,  II«  85.  See  Aba 
Ek^uador,  const] tutio ex,  Art.  30,  Rodriguez,  II,  284;  Salvador,  ooofltitutaQti.  AfV  31^ 
RodriKuez,  I,  2^4;  Bolivia,  constitution,  Art.  HI,  Rodriguez,  11,  441-443;  V< 
decree  of  February  14,  1873,  Art,  3,  See  also  Tchemoff,  Proteciiofl 
1899,  p.  292;  Calvo,  op,  cU.,  §  1263.  The  Ven^uelaa  decree  of  Nov.  1,%  t9UI 
a  rinht  to  sue  the  ofllcer  and  a  raore  limited  right  to  sue  the  state.  8  A.  J .  L  L.  < 
SuppL  174.  The  legislative  decree  of  Salvador,  May  10,  1910,  art,  l^ 
sp<r)nsibility  of  the  atate  for  the  acta  of  lis  otfioefB, 

^  Recopilaci6n  de  leyee  de  Ecuador  (Noboa),  Vol,  2^  pp.  I34-12S;  79 
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tablishing  a  court  or  board  of  commissioners  which  was  to  have  juris- 
diction of  claims  against  the  state  presented  both  by  subjects  and 
by  foreigners.  The  harsh  conditions  which  have  at  times  accompanied 
the  presentation  of  a  claim  to  such  a  board  might  easily  involve  more 
danger  and  loss  to  the  individual  bringing  the  claim  than  if  he  had 
never  made  it  known.  Thus,  the  Venezuelan  decree  of  February"  14, 
1873  (republished  January  24,  1901),  pro\ides  (Arts.  1  and  2)  that 
persons  preferring  claims  against  the  nation,  whether  natives  or  for- 
eigners, on  account  of  damages,  injuries  or  seizures,  by  national  or 
state  officers,  either  in  civil  or  international  war,  or  in  time  of  peace, 
shall  make  a  formal  application  to  the  high  federal  court.  In  the 
trial  of  such  cases  the  admission  of  oral  testimony  is  forbidden  unless 
the  officer  who  caused  the  damage  or  made  the  seizure  refuses  to  give 
written  evidence,  or  unless  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  evidence,  *  .  . 
It  is  further  provided  (Art.  8)  that  any  claimant  who  shall  manifestly 
appear  to  have  exaggerated  the  amount  of  the  damages  claimed  shall 
forfeit  any  right  that  he  may  have,  and  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  from 
500  to  3,000  venezolanos,  or  to  imprisonment  for  from  three  to  twelve 
months,  and  that  if  the  claim  shall  appear  to  be  wholly  fraudulent, 
the  guilty  party  shall  be  Uable  to  a  fine  of  from  1,000  to  5,000  venezo- 
lanos, or  to  imprisonment  from  six  to  twenty-four  months.  The  decree 
also  provides  (Art.  9)  that  '*in  no  case  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  nation 
or  the  states  are  bound  to  grant  indemnity  for  damages,  injuries, 
or  seizures  that  have  not  been  executed  by  legally  competent  author- 
ities, acting  in  their  pubhc  capacity.''  ^  The  Venezuelan  law  of  April  16, 
1903,  compels  the  alien  to  subscribe  a  declaration  binding  himself 
to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  decree  of  1873,  under  penalty  of  ex- 
pulsion.^    Secretary  of  State   Frelinghuysen,   in   the  correspondence 

*  Veueauekj  decree  of  February  14,  1873,  RecopiIiici6n  de  leyes,  Vol  5,  1870-73, 
pp.  241-243,  74  Stai<?  Papers,  1065-67;  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  318-319;  Aroa  Mines 
iGt,  BritO  t',  Venezueb,  Februarj^  13,  1903,  Raleton,  350  ei  seq.  Art.  15  of  the 
CoriBtitution  of  1903,  renewed  by  Art.  21  of  the  Constitution  of  1909  denies  any 
rightful  claim  of  indemnity  from  the  government  if  the  oflicers  acted  in  their 
official  capacity.  Between  the  law  of  1873  and  the  Constitution ^  the  margin  of 
state  liability  would  seem  to  be  exceedingly  narrow-  The  effect  of  the  decree  of 
Nov.  13,  1912  is  hajrdly  to  enlarge  state  respotuHibility. 

-  96  State  Papers^  647  d  seq.  See  also  2  R,  G.  D,  I.  P.  (1895),  344  et  $€q.,  and 
article  by  Daguin,  '*Les  Strangers  an  Venezuela/*  1  R.  D,  1.  priv6  (1905),  277  et  seq. 
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which  took  place  with  the  Venezuelan 

of  this  decree  to  a  certain  claim,  stated: 

"A  foreigner's  right  to  ask  and  receive  the 
ment  does  not  depend  upon  the  h:)cal  law,  bul 
country.  His  citizenship  goes  with  him  into  ^ 
visits  and  the  duty  of  his  government  to  protc 
nothing  to  forfeit  his  citizenship  accompanie 
duty  his  goveniinent  must  discharge,  and  it  i 
relieved  therefrom  by  the  fact  that  the  mun. 
where  its  citizen  may  happen  to  l>e  has  seen  1 
circumstances  he  may  be  permitted  to  appear 
that  country.  Such  a  law  cannot  control  the  ; 
ernment,  for  governments  are  bound  among  tl: 
or  by  the  recognized  law  of  nations,  and  there 
treaties  between  the  two  countries  or  in  the  1 
ognizes  as  pertaining  to  Venezuela  the  right 
municipal  law  to  sjiy  how^  or  where,  or  unde] 
government  of  the  United  States  may  or  ma; 
of  one  of  its  own  citizens."  * 


1 


Seijas,  the  noted  publicist,  and  for  a  long 
Affairs  of  Venezuela^  explains  this  law  as  dui 
which  Venezuela  had  been  driven  by  the  larg 
foreign  claims  which  had  been  successfully 
cause  Venezuela  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  a: 
powers*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  enactmei 
more  of  a  detriment  than  a  help  to  these  cou: 
sired  relief. 

The  Latin-American  countries  have 
lished  courts  of  claims  to  consider  claims  ai 
Bicted  upon  foreigners,  which  are  apparently 
ous  limitations.^     Even  these  attempts  to  i 


'  Mr.  Frelinghuyaen,  S«c'y  of  State,  to  Mr,  Sotddo,  \ 
For.  Rel,  1884,  p/599,  Moore^s  Dig.  VI,  321. 

•  Thus,  Colombia,  by  a  law  of  August  31  and  Octoh 
810,  as  amended  Febniary  15,  1887,  78  State  Tapen, 
pUos,  expropriatiotis  or  other  losses  even  when  under  d 
shall  be  oompensatod  for.  See  decree  of  Colombia,  Ju 
376;  GuatemaU,  law  of  Febniaiy  21,  189i,  Art.  81,  8 
Colombia,  law  of  October  17»  1903,  98  State  Papers,  83 

As  in  most  syatems  derived  from  Homaii  1aW|J 
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over  and  satisfy  the  claims  of  foreigners  arising  out  of  injuries  received, 
have  not  been  acceded  to  in  all  cases.  Thus,  Secretary  of  State  Bayard, 
referring  to  the  Colombian  law  of  1886,  establishing  a  board  of  claims 
to  consider  the  claims  of  foreigners  arising  out  of  the  recent  rebellion, 
stated: 

"It  is  a  settled  principle  of  international  law  that  a  sovereign  cannot 
be  permitted  to  set  up  one  of  his  own  municipal  laws  as  a  bar  to  a  claim 
by  a  foreign  sovereign  for  a  wrong  done  to  the  latter's  subjects;  and 
you  are  consequently  to  take  the  ground  in  all  discussions  with  the 
Government  of  Colombia  that  the  statute  adopted  by  Colombia  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1886,  is  regarded  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
as  in  no  way  whatever  qualifying  or  limiting  the  obligations  of  Colombia 
to  the  United  States  for  injuries  inflicted  on  citizens  of  the  United  States 
when  in  Colombia."  ^ 

It  is  sometimes  provided  that  the  bringing  of  a  claim  which  would 
prejudice  the  nation  or  any  recourse  to  diplomatic  protection  involves 
the  expulsion  of  the  foreigner.* 

Other  attempts  to  secure  jurisdiction  over  the  foreigner  take  the 
form  of  ascribing  local  citizenship  to  him  or  depriving  him  of  foreign 
nationality  on  the  performance  of  or  omission  to  perform  certain  acts. 
This  might  be  considered  an  easy  form  of  naturalization,  but  whereas 
citizenship  is  usually  regarded  as  a  benefit,  it  must  in  these  cases  be 
considered  a  penalty,  inasmuch  as  it  forfeits  the  foreigner's  rights 

America,  can  be  sued.  It  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  following  constitutions  and 
laws: 

Argentine,  constitution,  Art.  100,  Rodriguez,  I,  127-128;  Brazil,  constitution.  Art. 
60,  ibid,  I,  155;  CJolombia,  constitution.  Art.  151,  ibid,  II,  355;  Costa  Rica, 
constitution,  Art.  46,  ibid.  I,  332;  Venezuela,  constitution.  Art.  14,  ibid.  I,  225; 
Brazil,  law  of  November  20,  1894,  CoUec^ao  das  leis,  1894,  I,  16  et  aeq.;  Colombia, 
law  of  August  31,  1886,  Arts.  1,  2,  77  State  Papers,  807;  Venezuela,  law  of  April  16, 
1903,  Art.  16,  96  State  Papers,  647  et  aeq.;  Executive  decree  of  Nov.  13,  1912, 
8  A.  J.  I.  L.  (1914),  Suppl.  174;  Guatemala,  law  of  February  21,  1894,  Art.  81,  86 
State  Papers,  1286  et  aeq. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  usually  given  jurisdiction  of  suits  in  which  the  government 
is  a  party. 

»  Mr.  Bayaid,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  King,  October  13,  1886,  For.  Rel.,  1887, 
p.  246. 

*  Nicaragua,  constitution.  Art.  11,  Rodriguez,  I,  302;  Honduras,  constitution, 
Art.  15,  ibid.  I,  362;  Honduras,  law  of  April  10,  1895,  Art.  37,  87  State  Papers,  707; 
Alvarez,  op.  cU,,  120. 
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as  a  foreign  citizen  and  subjects  him  to  all  the  conditions  to  whic 
the  native  citizen  must  submit.    Thus,  Brazil  provided,  in  1889,  tl: 
all  aliens  who  within  a  certain  period  failed  to  register  their  fo 
nationality    before    certain    administrative    boards    wotild    lose    th 
rigiit  of  alienage,*     Similarly,  the  laws  of  certain  states  provide  th 
foreigners  w^ho  enter  the  public  service  and  accept  a  salary,  Iheret 
become  citizens.^ 

It  is  generally  provided  that  foreigners  who  take  part  in  the  domastir 
struggles  of  the  country  remain  subject,  as  are  citixens,  to  the  conse- 
quencea  of  their  conduct  in  conformity  with  the  local  law.*  A  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  of  residence  is  sometimeB 
penalized  with  serious  consequences  for  the  foreigner,  at  least  accord-^ 
ing  to  municipal  legislation.  The  law  of  Venezuela  of  April  11  (Ifi 
1903,  makes  it  clear  that  alienage  is  regarded  as  a  substantial 
to  the  individual,  and  that  means  are  sought  to  bring  the  righta 
the  alien  down  to  the  precarious  level  of  those  of  the  citizen.  Art.  i 
of  the  law  of  1903  provides: 

'* Foreigners  domiciled  or  in  transit  must  not  mix  in  the  pc*Iif? 
affairs  of  the  Repubtic  nor  in  anything  relating  to  said  political  uilaAx^j 
To  this  end  they  ciumot: 

"  L  Form  a  part  of  political  societies, 

"  2.  Edit  political  newspapers  or  write  about  the  interior  or  exterio^^ 
policies  of  the  country  in  any  newspiiper. 

"  3.  Fill  pubhc  office  or  employment. 

'  Brazil,  constitution^  Art.  69,  reincorporatiDg  the  decree  of  Dw^inbfT  14, 
Eodnguez^  I,  158;  s&e  &1bo  on  forced  naturalisation^  Moore's  Dig.  Ill,  |37S,  i 
fupra,  pp.  535,  683,  712. 

•Salvador,  conBtitution,  Art.  48,  Rodriguez,  I,  268;  Ecuador,  Uw  of  18^  Aft  S| 
First  Fan-Amerumn  Conference^  Report  on  Unifonn  Code  of  Interoalioittl  Liv, 
Sea.  Ex.  Doc.  )83,  51at  Cong.,  Ist  sew.,  p.  28,  aod  U.  S.  protest  thcreoo.  8mtim 
supra,  pp.  712,  813. 

*  Venezuela,  decree  of  May  18,  1860,  59  State  Papers,  1304;  CooslltUtkn  tf  1901 
art.  14.  The  American  republics  generally  reserve  the  right  of  treiUliig  ftUaof  «te 
take  part  in  their  civil  atrugglcfj  as  their  own  nationals.  See  treaties  of  Genatti 
and  Colombia,  July  23,  1892,  Art.  20,  Martens,  Vol.  69,  p.  842;  Spain  mxni  Hauimm 
November  17,  1894,  Art.  3,  Olivart's  Coleceidn,  Vol.  11,  p.  156;  Spain  and  GoloidlM. 
April  28.  1894,  Art.  4,  Olivart,  ibui,.  Vol.  11,  p.  63;  Italy  and  ColombiA,  OeUibsir. 
1892,  Art.  5,  Martens.  Vol.  72,  p.  310.  See  aIbo  debate  in  German  Rcjcbstac  Jatu»- 
ary  21,  1894,  cited  in  R.  G.  D.  1.  F.  (1895),  343^344.  In  the  treaties  oondildal  wmm 
themselves,  the  Latin- American  ootmtries  uflUAlly  iaoorporate  a  prorisicMi  to  tfi 
effwrt.    Tchemoff,  op.  ci/.,  210. 
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"  4.  Take  arms  in  the  domestic  contentions  of  the  Republic. 
"  5.  Deliver  speeches  which  in  any  way  relate  to  the  politics  of  the 
country." 

Article  7  provides: 

"Domiciled  foreigners  who  violate  any  of  the  provisions  established 
in  article  6  lose  their  character  of  foreigners  and  become  ipso  facto  sub- 
jected to  the  responsibilities,  burdens,  and  obligations  which  might  be 
occasioned  to  natives  through  intestine  political  contingency."  ^ 

Foreign  corporations  doing  business  in  the  state  are  sometimes 
regarded  as  national  corporations,^  especially  where  they  are  the 
grantees  of  a  concession-contract  from  the  government.  Turkey, 
by  a  law  of  January  10,  1888,  endeavored  to  attach  to  its  permission 
to  foreigners  to  set  up  printing  presses  the  obligation  of  renouncing 
the  immunities  and  privileges  of  foreigners,  and  a  subjection  to  the 
same  law  as  Turkish  nationals.  The  United  States  adhered  to  its 
policy  of  refusing  to  consider  its  right  of  protection  impaired  in  any 
way  by  such  a  municipal  law.' 

The  holding  of  real  property  sometimes  has  as  its  consequence  local 
citizenship,  or,  at  least,  with  respect  to  such  property,  the  obligations 
of  citizenship.  Thus,  the  law  of  Haiti  containing  this  provision  was 
advanced  as  a  defense  to  a  claim  for  the  injury  of  property  in  Haiti 
owned  by  an  American  citizen.  The  arbitrators  in  the  case  decided 
that  the  provision  could  only  be  given  effect  where  there  had  been 
a  legal  proceeding  to  dispossess  the  American  citizen  under  the  law, 
and  in  the  absence  of  such  proceeding,  mere  possession  was  considered 
to  entitle  him  to  an  indemnity  for  injuries  to  his  property.*  The  pro- 
vision in  the  constitution  of  Mexico  of  1857,  by  which  aliens  holding 

1  Senate  Doc.  413,  60th  Ck)ng.,  let  sees.,  p.  16. 

*  Colombia,  oonstitution.  Art.  14,  Rodriguez,  II,  321;  Venezuela,  constitution, 
art.  124,  Rodriguez,  I,  231;  Salvador,  law  of  September  29,  1886,  Art.  5,  77  State 
Papers,  116. 

The  statutes  often  provide  that  concession  contracts  made  with  foreigners  or 
foreign  corporations  shall  make  the  concessionary  a  citizen  for  all  purposes  of  the 
contract.  See  also,  North  and  South  American  Construction  Co.  (U.  S.)  v.  Chile, 
Aug.  7,  1892,  Moore's  Arb.  2318-2322. 

*  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  of  State,  to  Mr.  Strauss,  Minister  to  Turkey,  June  28,  1888, 
For.  Rel.,  1888,  II,  1599. 

« Williams  (U.  S.)  v,  Haiti,  Convention  of  1885,  Moore's  Arb.  1859.  See  For.  Rel.| 
1885,  525,  540. 
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real  estate  became  Mexican  citizens  unless 
tion  to  retain  their  foreign  citizenship,  came 
the  Commission  of  July  4,  1868,  in  which  Umf 
both  held  that  even  though  there  was  no  m 
to  retain  their  original  citizenship,  neverthe 
could  not  be  imposed  upon  foreigners  by  t. 
was  permissive  and  not  obligator^;;  likewise,  < 
effect  upon  an  alien  acquiring  real  estate  pi 
the  constitutional  provision.^ 


§  394.  MatriculadoQ  as  Foreigner, 

Several  conntriet^,  such  as  Mexico,  Salvado 
(luras,  Guatemala,  Venezuela  and  Peru,^  have 
municipal  law  required  foreigners  to  matr 
alienage  in  a  certain  book  kept  for  that  parp 
dent  to  the  assertion  of  their  rights  as  fore 
by  the  Salvadorean  law  of  September  29,  1886 
of  foreigners  are: 

(1)  To  appeal  to  the  treaties  and  convi 
Salvador  and  their  respective  governments* 

(2)  To  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of 
the  medium  of  diplomatic  representation* 

(3)  The  benefit  of  reciprocity. 


I 


'  Anderson  and  Thompson  (U.  S,)  u,  Mexico^  July  4 
ton  (U.  S.)  If,  Mexico,  July  4,  1868,  Moore's  Arb.  2477- 

*  Mexico,  decree  of  March  16,  1861,  L4!!gislaci6n  mesd 
Demnber  6^  1866^  #iri.,  Vol,  0,  p.  749:  decree  of  July : 
decree  of  April  6,  1872,  ibid.,  Vol  12,  p.  173.  Theae  > 
law  of  May  28,  1880,  ibid.,  Vol  17,  p.  474,  by  which  i 
all  tu ted  for  oompulaory  matricuktion^  See  Moore'i 
authonties  there  cited. 

BalviMlor,  law  of  September  29,  1886,  Arts,  21-28 
Mr»t.re*fi  DiR.  VI,  314-315,  III,  791-793;  Spain  in  Cuba, 
vista  de  Legifikd6n,  Boletin,  v«  100  (1895),  pp.  63&-<S4 
III,  794-795;  Honduras,  decree  of  April  10,  1895,  Aria, 
704;  Ley  de  extranjmu,  Feb.  8,  1906,  Art.  35.  For.  Ri 
tnala,  decree  of  February  21,  1894,  Arts.  35-41,  86  Sta 
luda,  \&w  of  April  16,  \9m,  Art.  12,  96  Stale  Fapen 
March  3,  1887,  Moorc'a  Dig.  IV,  26. 
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The  Cuban  regulations  of  1895  and  the  Mexican  law  of  1861  similarly 
made  matriculation  a  condition  precedent  to  the  assertion  of  rights 
as  foreigners,  either  as  grants  by  municipal  law  or  by  treaty.  The 
omission  so  to  matriculate,  therefore,  would  operate  as  an  estoppel 
or  deprivation  of  their  rights  as  citizens  of  a  foreign  country.  Mexico 
even  required  in  its  law  of  1861  (Art.  8)  that  "tribunals  and  judgeSi 
before  entering  any  claims  presented  before,  them  by  a  foreigner, 
must  first  demand  a  presentation  of  said  certificate,  noting  its  date 
and  number,  and  without  such  presentation  no  such  claimant  shall 
be  heard  in  court  or  out  of  it.'*  These  countries  contend  that  such 
matriculation  is  a  proof  of  the  alien's  nationality  and  of  his  right  to 
the  special  privileges  and  obligations  embodied  in  the  rights  of  aliens. 
According  to  the  Salvadorean  statute,  unless  a  foreigiier  possesses  a 
certificate  of  matriculation  no  authority  or  public  functionary  of  Salva- 
dor is  permitted  to  concede  to  him  any  of  these  rights. 

With  respect  to  these  statutes,  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
view  that  while  this  government  is  disposed  to  admit  the  convenience 
of  registration  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  rights  of  its  citizens 
to  the  protection  of  the  local  authorities,  and  by  consular  instructions 
has  facilitated  such  registration,  it  has  never  consented  that  the  failure 
to  register  could  deprive  American  citizens  of  their  rights  as  such 
citizens.^  Mr.  Bayard's  interpretation  of  the  Salvadorean  statute 
was  that  "by  making  the  compliance  of  a  foreigner  with  a  municipal 
regulation  a  condition  precedent  to  the  recognition  of  his  national 
chai-acter,  the  [foreign]  government  not  only  assumes  to  be  the  sole 
judge  of  his  status,  but  imposes  upon  him  as  a  penalty  of  non-compliance 
a  virtual  loss  of  citizenship,*'  He  considered  this  to  be  an  attempt 
to  abrogate  the  sovereign  right  of  this  government  toward  its  citizens 
in  foreign  landsj  "to  which  this  government  has  never  given  assent." 

>  Mr.  Oloey,  Sec*y  of  Stat^,  to  the  President,  December  7,  1896,  For,  Rel.,  1896, 
p.  Ixxxvii  and  p.  677  et  seq,  (with  refereace  to  the  Cubim  statute);  Mr.  Fish,  Sec'y  of 
State,  to  Mr.  Foster,  Minister  to  Mexico,  July  15,  1875,  Moore^a  Dig.  VI,  310  (with 
reference  to  the  Mexican  statute) ;  Mr.  Bayard,  Sec'y  ol  State,  to  Mr.  Hall,  Novem- 
ber 29,  18845,  For.  Rel.,  1887,  pp,  78^-80  (with  reference  to  the  Salvadorean  statute). 

See  also  Moore'a  Dig.  VI,  315;  ihid.  Ill,  790  el  seq. 

According  to  a  letter  (rom  Mr.  Hall  (For.  ReL,  1887,  p.  Ill)  Salvador,  evideDtly 
heeding  the  objection  oE  foreign  goyemments,  took  no  steps  to  carry  out  the  law. 
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France  has  likewise  protested  ^  against  any  limitation,   by 
requirements  of  local  legislation,  of  its  right  to  protect  its  citizen. 

The  result  is,  that  while  foreign  governments  will  admit  that 
subjects   abroad    must    comply    with    reasonable    local    requiremenl 
an  to  registration,  the  omission  to  register  or  matriculate  cannot  vitiati 
the  alien's  right  to  diplomatic  protection  by  his  own  government, 

§  39§.  Legislative  Limitations  in  Matters  of  Contractual  Claims. 

The  third  class  of  claims,  those  arising  out  of  contracts  bctn 
aliens  and  the  government,  have  given  rise  to  a  form  of  legisbUil 
liiriitation,  according  to  which,  as  a  tenn  of  the  concessioi: 
itself,  the  alien  renounces  his  right  to  call  upon  his  own  gover 
for  diplomatic  protection.    The  provision  is  incorporated  in  the  con* ' 
stitutions  or  laws  of  several  countries,  and  makes  it  incumbent  upon 
the  government  in  granting  a  concession  to  include  in  the  cootnci 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  foreigner  ''renounces  all  right  to 
a  diplomatic  claim  in  regard  to  rights  and  obligations  derived 
the  contract";  or  else  that  '*all  doubts  and  disputes '*  arising 
it  '* shall  be  submitted  to  the  local  courts  without  right  to  claim  (tht) 
diplomatic  interposition*'  of  the  alien's  government.* 

It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  discussion  of  the  oontrsetnil 
renunciation  of  protection,  that  this  form  of  limitation  traces  its  origin 
to  the  doctrines  of  Calvo.  It  has  been  noted  that  foreign  offices  and 
international  tribunals  have  for  the  most  part  declined  to  consider 
the  alien's  govenmient  bound  by  this  form  of  contractual  renuncm* , 
tion  of  diplomatic  protection. 


Miinci 
uDikn 


§  396.  Conclusions. 

The  fundamental  Latin-American  theory  which  has  been 
ble  for  the  enactment  of  these  legislative  provisions,  which  to  Ibt" 

»  17  Clunet  (1S90),  pp.  766-767. 

«  Ecuador,  coriistituticm,  Art.  38,  Rodriguez,  II,  283,  4  R,  G,  D.  L  P.  {1897},  73$. 
See  also  Ecuador,  bw  of  August  Z%  1892,  Art.  U,  84  State  Pa^Mfs,  646;  Veacittdi, 
coriHtitution,  Art.  124,  Rodriguez,  I,  230;  Colombia,  law  of  NoroalMr  90^  W^fc 
Art.  15,  79  State  Papem,  167  et  seq,,  and  Arid,  42  and  43  of  the  Bacal  cod*  idofitad 
Dec.  2,  1012,  Comp.  Law  BulLj  1914,  p.  99.  See  also  CobmbJAEi  imnugnHicNi  but 
nf  1908^  Artfl.  5  and  6,  reqtiinng  immigrants  to  waive  diplomalic  praloctioiu  fiX> 
HeL,  1909,  221. 
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European  lawyer  seem  at  least  useless  as  an  amelioration  of  existing 
cooditions,  if  not  actually  subversive  of  international  law,  is  expressed 
in  article  125  of  the  Venezuelan  constitution  of  1904: 

"International  law  is  suppkmentunj  to  national  legislation;  but  it  can 
never  be  invoked  against  the  provisions  of  this  constitution  and  the  in- 
dividual rights  which  it  guarantees/' 

In  other  words,  whereas  Euroix*  and  the  United  States  regard  inter- 
national law  in  international  matters  as  superior  to  and  impossil^Ie 
of  modification  by  municipal  law,*  the  states  of  Latin- America  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  their  own  laws  in  international  matters.  There- 
fore, they  assert  that  while  international  law  may  aid^  it  can  never 
dictato,  control  or  detemiine  any  matter  which  is  in  conflict  with 
its  own  statute  law  and  the  national  interpi-etation  thereof. 

What  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  these  attempts  of  the  Latin- 
American  Republics  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  pmssure  of  foreign 
claims*  When  we  observe  the  gross  exaggeration  of  claims  before 
international  commissions  and  the  small  proportion  of  awards  made, 
it  will  readily  be  agreed  that  the  Latin-.\merican  republics  have  some 
justification  for  complaint  that  foreign  claims  are  pressed  upon  them 
unjustly:^    The  principles  they  have  adopted  in  their  municipal  Icgis- 

1  Heathfield  t».  Chilton,  4  Burr.  2016;  Holland,  Studk^  in  intematioixal  law,  Oxford, 
1898,  p.  195  et  «e^.,  and  ca&es  there  rlted;  PlQmle>%  Umpin*,  in  Aroa  Mine®  (Gt. 
Brit)  V.  Venezuela,  Feb.  i:i,  1903,  Ralston,  37t>  d  aeq. 

*  The  civil  war  claims  of  Greut  Britain  against  the  United  States,  settled  by  a 
MLxed  Comnnasion  under  the  Convention  of  1871,  ainountwl  to  about  $96,000,000; 
less  than  $2,000,000,  or  about  two  per  cent,  was  actually  awanled  to  British  claimanta 
(Moore's  Arb.  69:i-693,) 

The  claims  of  France^  growing  out  of  the  civil  war,  were  settled  under  the  con- 
vention of  Jan.  15,  1880,  and  aggregated  $35,000,000;  the  awards  amounted  to 
about  1625,000,  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  amount  demanded.  (Mwjre's  Arb. 
1133  d  seq.,  1156.) 

The  claims  of  the  citixens  of  the  United  States  v.  Mexico,  under  the  convention 
of  July  4,  1S68,  ainount^  to  $470,000,000;  about  $4,000,000  was  the  sum  awarded, 
or  less  than  one  per  cent.  The  claims  of  the  citizens  of  Mexico  t',  the  Unitt>d  St^ites 
amoimt.ed  to  $vS6,000,0(M);  about  $150,(M)0  was  awarded,  or  about  one-fifth  of  one 
per  cent,    (Moore's  Arb.  1319  *•/  seq,) 

The  Mixed  Commissions  which  sat  at  Caracas,  VeoeKUela,  in  1903,  awarded  to 
citiiena  of  the  United  States  about  2,300,000  bolivars,  as  against  about  81,400,000 
demanded;  1,975,000  to  Spanish  claimants,  as  against  5,300,000  demanded;  174,000 
to  Swedish  and  Norwegian  claimants  as  against  1,048,000  demanded;  544,000  to 
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lation  to  forestall  diplomatic  mterpoaition  are  such  as  the  expic 
nationSf  for  the  larger  part  the  countries  of  Europe,  admit,  by  i 
international  practice,  in  their  relations  among  themselves.     By  dt- 
dining  to  admit  their  application  to  the  LattQ-Amcriean  republic 
these  countries  in  effect  deny  that  the  states  of  Latin-America  hav 
reached  that  stage  in  the  administration  of  civilized  justice  irfa 
would  warrant  a  complet-e  and  final  surrender  of  the  rights  of 
subjects  to  the  determination  of  the  local  courts.* 

Experience  has  shown  that  to  a  limited  extent  the  European  nalioiis 
are  correct  in  their  assumption*    The  frequency  of  uprisings  and  rcvolo 
tion,  due  to  the  instability  of  political  organization  and  lack  of  pap 
confidence  in  authority,  tended,  in  some  of  the  smaller  ccMmt 
to  bring  about  a  subserWeney  of  the  judicial  branch  to  the  execute 
authority  in  jxiwer  at  the  moment.    This  condition,  however,  is  rapid 
disappearing,  and  in  some  of  the  more  progressive  countri<*s  of 

NetheriAnda*  claimants  ob  against  5,243,000  demanded;  2,577,000  to  Mcsdcan I 
ants  afi  against  2,898,000  demanded;  2,976,000  to  Italian  claimants, 
39,S44,000  demanded;  2,092,000  to  Gexman  ckumantfl,  as  a^alasi  7,376^000  ih" 
inanded;  9,400,000  to  Briiiah  ckiraantB,  aB  against  14,743,000  demanded;  WJSO^flOli 
to  Belgian  claimants,  as  against  14,920,00f3  demanded.  The  Vcoenitlia  *'^— '**■*• 
fiions  acted  mider  protocols  peeuliarly  harsh  to  Venexueb,  for  eximple,  by  raeof* 
aizing  in  advoDce,  in  oert&iii  protoct>ls,  state  liability  for  acta  of  UMUOonrful 
revolutiomsta,  Latan^,  "The  forcible  coUcction  of  interD&tional  debta^*'  in  V» 
Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1906,  p.  546);  French  dflixnantB  wiarc  awmnicd 
$4)85,000,  as  against  nearly  $8,000,000  demanded.  (The  Outlook,  1906,  Vol  81^ 
p.  104.)  To  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Conunission  cJatma  aggreipiltBl 
$64,931,694  were  present'ed,  of  which  S1,387,S45  w«re  iilkiw«iL  (Filial  R«f)^ 
May  2,  1910,  pp.  19-20.)  Most  of  the  figures  presented  above  are  takcB  toa 
an  article  by  Amoa  S.  Hen^hey  in  1  A.  J.  !.  L.  ( 1907),  p.  44,  and  from  a  fMpar  bf 
Prof.  John  H.  Laiand  in  the  Procoeclingis  of  the  American  Society  of  lataniillkoal 
Law,  KMJ7,  p.  137, 

'  See  instruction  of  Secretary  of  State  Qreshafti,  to  Mr.  Ryan,  Mitiiiiir  lo  Makov 
April  m,  1893,  cited  in  Moore's  Dig.  VI,  270-271,  to  the  effect  llmt  ixdy  **mhm 
complete  intemaiioiuil  equality  m  recognised/'  loUBt  a  country  ''odmil  tlM  «oo> 
petency  and  the  dispositioii  of  the  courts  of  the  other  to  do  oocnpleie  juatsea  la  il 
tiUganta  .  .  .  regardleaa  of  nationality/' 

See  ako  opinion  of  M.  Thiers  cited  in  the  Project  preaenied  to  thm  1 
Conference  of  1901  at  Mexico  by  a  delegation  of  aeveral  t^liii-AjaictJaBa 
aeflsion  of  December  4,  1901.    Second  International  Americaii  Codlefvaoi^ 
text,  Mexico,  Guvemraent  Friating  Office,  1902,  Vol*  2,  pp.  373-374.    Baa  ik» 
Moore's  Dig.  VI,  267. 
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America,  such  as  Argentine  and  ChilCj  such  conditions  are  entirely 
a  matter  of  history.  Moreover,  it  is  unfair  to  these  exploited  countries 
to  place  foreigners  who  invest  their  capital,  their  time,  and  their  energy 
in  exploiting  the  natural  i-esources  of  these  countrie^i  in  such  a  favored 
position  that  their  presence  becomes  a  continual  potential  menace. 
These  individuals  oft^n,  in  a  considerable  degree,  escape  all  obliga- 
tions to  their  own  country,  and  by  their  favored  position  as  foreigners, 
escape  most  of  the  obligatioas  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside.  Their  investments  are  always  made  with  the  hope  of 
enormous  profits,  which  are  often  realized.  When  these  individuals 
so  closely  identify  themselves  with  the  life  of  their  country  of  residence, 
as,  for  instance,  by  marrjdng,  engaging  in  business,  and  permanently 
residing  there,  they  might  very  properly  be  compelled  to  bear  the 
obligations  of  citizenship.  They  might  then  have  more  interest  in 
improving  economic  and  social  conditions  and  political  organization* 
Certainly  they  should  be  required  to  do  more  than  simply  register 
their  intention  of  retaining  their  original  citizenship,  in  order  to  de- 
rive the  vast  benefits  which  accrue  from  the  possession  of  foreign 
nationality*  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  desperation  to  which 
Latin-American  states  have  been  driven  in  the  attempt  to  overcome 
this  great  obstacle  to  their  progress. 

As  the  European  countries,  however,  have  the  necessary  war-ships 
to  enforce  demands,  just  and  unjust,  and  have  no  intention,  apparently, 
of  changing  their  attitude,  the  weaker  Latin-American  countries, 
who  alone  have  resorted  to  legislative  limitations,  have  gained  very 
fittle,  if  anything,  by  the  enactment  of  legislative  provisions  limiting 
the  diplomatic  protection  of  foreigners*  They  have,  indeed,  by  the 
enactment  of  such  drastic  laws,  suffered  greater  prejudice,  in  the  way 
of  lost  confidence,  than  would  have  resulted  from  the  complete  aban- 
donment of  their  rights  to  the  recognized  principles  of  international 
law  and  the  submission  of  their  ease  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 

Just  as  contractual  claims  must  now,  by  the  Porter  proposition, 
be  first  submitted  to  arbitration  before  the  use  of  force  is  permissible, 
80  all  daims  should  be  submitted  to  international  arbitration  until 
that  time  comes  when  all  the  Latin-American  republics,  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  law,  shall  have  raised  their  standard  of  judicial  organixation 
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to  a  plane  at  which  even  the  European  countries  will  recognize 
admit  the  ability  of  their  courts  to  perform  their  full  intemati< 
duty  as  measured  by  the  standards  of  international  law.  When  i 
shall  be  able  to  impress  this  fact  on  the  world,  measures  will  be  esi 
lished  by  mtemational,  and  not  by  municipal  law,  which  will  reL 
the  Latin-American  states  from  the  unwarranted  diplomatic  prea 
of  foreign  claims.  Until  the  administration  of  justice  in  these  sta 
therefore,  itself  induces  that  confidence  which  will  relieve  them  fi 
burdensome  diplomatic  claims,  foreign  governments  will,  it  is  fea 
no  more  than  heretofore,  consider  themselves  hampered  by  the  ] 
visions  of  local  legislation. 


GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  discussion  of  the  present  practice  of  adjusting  international 
claims  may  warrant  a  brief  exposition  of  the  defects  of  the  existing 
83r8tem  and  an  indication  of  a  possible  line  of  progress. 

In  discussing  the  responsibility  of  the  state  in  the  case  of  claims 
arising  out  of  contracts,  reference  was  made  to  the  desirability  of  sub- 
mitting such  eminently  legal  claims  to  the  determination  of  an  inter- 
national court,  and  removing  them  from  the  uncertain  channels  of 
diplomacy.  This  resort  to  an  international  forum  might  be  immediate, 
or  follow  a  preliminary  attempt  and  failure  to  arrive  at  a  diplomatic 
adjustment.  A  considerable  advance  has  already  been  made  by  many 
nations  in  agreeing  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  claims  not  involving 
their  independence  or  national  honor.  By  the  Pan-American  treaty 
on  pecuniary  claims  of  January  30,  1902,  practically  all  the  republics 
on  this  continent  committed  themselves  to  the  obligatory  adjudication 
of  pecuniary  claims  which  failed  of  adjustment  by  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation. Moreover,  the  Central-American  Court  of  Justice  and  the 
unratified  international  prize  court  convention  at  The  Hague,  have 
adopted  the  principle  that  nations  can  be  sued  before  an  international 
fonmi  at  the  instance  of  an  aggrieved  individual.  These  evidences 
of  progress  give  some  tangible  ground  to  hope  that  in  the  not  too  dis- 
tant future  all  pecuniary  claims  may  be  submitted  to  a  permanently 
established  international  court,  an  innovation  which  would  foster 
individual  and  national  justice  and  constitute  a  marked  advance 
toward  world  peace. 

A  brief  account  of  the  defects  of  the  existing  system  of  instituting 
and  collecting  international  claims  will  show  the  desirability  of  an 
improvement  in  procedure. 

The  claimant,  under  present  conditions,  presents  his  claim  to  the 
Foreign  Office  of  his  own  government  and  requests  diplomatic  inter- 
position.   It  may  be  assumed  that  he  has  exhausted  his  local  remedies 
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abroad.  It  has  already  been  observed  that 
out  of  contract,  the  espousal  of  his  claim  c 
policy  of  his  government  in  supporting  coi 
in  eflFect  (he  claimant's  remedy  in  these  case 
his  nationaUty — an  unjust  distinction  and 
purely  legaL  Again,  the  Foreign  OflSce  mi 
matic  action,  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  it  1 
mined  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  a 
h  probably  the  same  in  other  countries — that 
Affairs  or  Secretary  of  State  cannot  be  cor 
institute  or  prosecute  a  diplomatic  claim.' 
therefore,  depends  entirely  upon  the  wiliinj 
in  its  unimpeachable  discretion,  to  espouse  hi 
eign  Office  may  approve  his  claim,  and  yet  t 
or  its  relations  with  the  defendant  governmc 
political  reiisons  it  is  deemed  inexpedient  t 
archives  of  Foreign  Offices  are  filled  with  els 
lated  for  years,  awaiting  some  happy  event 
lomatic  channels  for  their  admission  to  arbii 
The  unfortunate  and  uncertain  position  of 
conditions  is  readily  apparent. 

The  defendant  government,  now  often  too 
of  a  strong  claimant  power  supporting  a  c' 
would  profit  greatly  by  the  establishment  o 
for  the  adjudication  of  pecuniary  claims*  V 
tJon,*  in  the  matter  of  contractual  claims, 
the  use  of  armed  force  until  an  offer  of  arbi 
there  are  many  and  oppressive  measuieB  of 
00  violent,  but  nevertheless  as  burdensome  an 

*  1Tipr<»  ia  much  to  be  said  for  the  dmrability  of  ae< 
of  a  citizen 'a  claim  qb  a  condition  prec^ent  to  judio 
such  approval  may  be  preserved,  or  else,  as  an  ofFaet, 
a  foreign  government  before  an  international  eourt  m 
aufficiently  heavy  aecunty  for  ooate  and  good  faith  m 
pectiniary  penalties  if  bis  claim  is  oonsid^tsd  grcMsly 
faith. 

*  Supra,  {122. 
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as  effective,  ajs  armed  force.  Although  defendant  governments  usually 
insist  upon  the  finality  of  the  decisions  of  their  municipal  courts,  a 
demand  which,  in  practice,  is  not  unqualifiedly  recognized  by  foreign 
governments,  they  would  find  their  condition  vastly  improved  by  the 
submission  of  claims  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  international  court. 

The  claimant  government  and  its  Foreign  Office  would  also  be  greatly 
relieved  by  the  institution  of  a  permanent  court  for  the  adjudication 
of  pecuniary  claims.  These  claims  are  now  first  passed  upon  by  the 
law  officers  of  the  Foreign  Office,  who  must  act  on  ex  parte  evidence 
and  who  have  not  at  their  disposal  the  judicial  machinery  necessary 
to  sift  uncertain  facts  and  doubtful  evidence.  Their  determination 
as  to  the  espousal  or  rejection  of  the  claim  is  not  based  upon  satis- 
factory data,  and  their  responsibility  in  setting  the  diplomatic  machinery 
in  operation  is  not  inconsiderable.  To  make  international  action, 
often  of  vast  financial,  and  at  times  political,  importance,  depend 
upon  an  administrative  decision  based  upon  ex  parte  evidence,  alone 
invites  injustice  to  one  or  other  of  the  interested  parties. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  the  prosecution  of"  pecuniary  claims  depends 
so  largely  upon  political  considerations,  and  the  fact  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  unsatisfied  claims  always  embodies  the  germ  of  international 
misunderstanding  and  controversy,  pre^sent  unassailable  grounds 
for  compelling  the  just,  speedy  and  peaceful  solution  of  the  rights 
of  the  parties. 

The  existing  conditions  give  reason  to  express  the  hope  that  inter- 
national pecuniary  claims  arising  out  of  injuries  to  citizens  may  grad- 
ually be  removed  from  the  arena  of  international  controversy,  with 
its  dangers  to  the  amicable  relations  of  states,  and  be  submitted  to 
an  international  forum  for  judicial  determination.  Such  a  forw^ard 
step  in  the  development  of  international  relations  would  assure  the 
claimant  of  a  fair  judicial  hearing  {which  is  not  now  the  case),  and  the 
determination  of  his  rights  and  his  remedy  would  not  depend  upon 
his  nationality  or  upon  the  strength,  policy,  or  willingness  of  his  govern- 
ment to  entertain  the  claim,  but  upon  the  merits  of  his  case.  The 
defendant  govermnent  would  be  relieved  from  the  diplomatic  pres- 
sure of  unjust  claims  which  by  its  very  weakness  it  now  feels  itself 
often  unable  to  resist.    The  Foreign  Office  of  the  clainaant  government 
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would  be  immeasurably  relieved  by  not  having  to  present  claims 
ex  parte  evidence  and  enter  into  diplomatic  correspondence  whi 
often  disturbs  friendly  relations.  The  peace  of  the  world  would 
advanced  by  removiog  from  the  field  of  conflict  what  is  now  alwa 
a  germ  of  international  difficulty.  The  divorce  of  pecuniary  clai 
from  political  considerations,  a  union  which  now  not  only  results 
inexact  justice,  but  often  gross  injustice,  and  the  submission  of  su 
claims  to  the  determination  of  an  independent  international  tribun 
must  make  a  universal  appeal  to  man's  sentiment  for  justice. 
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pour  la  suppression  en  Haiti,  par  R.  Robin.    (16  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.,  1908,  461- 

608.) 

Bankruptcy. 

Meili,  Fr.    Lehrbuch  des  intemationalen  Konkursrechts.   Zttrich,  1909. 

La  faillite  en  droit  international  priv^,  par  Meili  et  Bonnecasse.  (39  Clunet, 
1912,  764-764.) 

Faillite.  Maison  de  commerce  4tablie  dans  plusiers  pays.  Effet  de  la  declara- 
tion de  faillite  prononcde  dans  un  de  ces  pays  sur  la  capacity  et  les  biens  du 
failli  dans  les  autres  pays.  Indivisibility  et  universality  de  la  faillite.  Ex- 
position de  la  doctrine  frangaise,  allemande,  anglaise,  beige,  italienne. 
(8  Clunet,  1881, 407-422.) 

Civil  Procedure. 

Fedozzi,  P.    II  diritto  processuale  civile  intemazionale.    Bologna,  1906. 

Ramirez,  Gonzalo.  El  derecho  procesal  intemacional  en  el  oongreso  juridioo  de 
Montevideo.    Montevideo,  1892. 

La  convention  Internationale  de  La  Haye  du  17  juillet,  1906,  relative  k  la  pro- 
ordure  civile,  par  Michel  Huisman.  (6  R.  D.  I.  priv^,  1909,  707-710;  41 
R.  D.  I.,  1909,  320-339,  396-414.) 

Meili,  F.  Das  intemationale  Civilprozessrecht  auf  Grund  der  Theorie,  Gesetz- 
gebung  und  Praxis.    Zurich,  1904.    2  v. 

Leske,  F.,  u.  Loewenfeld,  W.  Die  Rechtsverfolgung  im  intemationalen  Verkehr. 
Berlin,  1896-1904.    4  vols. 

Mttller,  H.  A.  Handbuch  fttr  Rechtsverfolgung  im  Auslande.  3rd  ed.  (3  lan- 
guages).   Leipzig,  etc.,  1914. 

Security  for  Costs. 

Maudy,  Georges  A.  La  cautio  judicatum  solvi.  Les  strangers  devant  la  jus- 
tice en  droit  international  priv^.    Paris,  1897. 

Die  Sicherheitsleistung  von  Auslttndem  und  die  BeschlUsse  der  Haager  Kon- 
ferenzen,  von  Dr.  Fuld.  (6  Ztschr.  f.  int.  pr.  u.  Strafrecht,  1896,  481- 
486.) 

Die  Kostenkautionspflicht  und  die  Handelsvertillge,  von  Dr.  Fuld.  (4  Ztschr. 
f.  int.  pr.  u.  Strafrecht,  1894,  321-324.) 
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De  k  caution  "  judicatum  aolvi/'  par  Raoul  de  la  Graaaaie.    (25  Cliinel, 

842-867.) 
Security  for  oo^ts,  by  S.  Goldschmidt.    (23rd  Ann.  Rep.,  1906,  Int.  Law 

182-211.) 
De  la  caution  iudicatum  Bolvi,  par  A*  Joccotton,    ( 1  R^v-  de  I6g,,  1852, 1 71^-3 
Cautio  judicatum  aolvi.     Clunet — Tables  gdn^rales,  VoL  1,  N<»,  """  *' 

8939-8941. 


Courts— Jurisdiction  of  Aliens  and  Foreign  States. 

Weiss,  A,     IViiitt-  tht'orique  et  pratique  de  droit  mtemational  priv^*    Sod  ( 

V.  5  and  0.    L'6tranger  ei  la  justice.    Paris,  1913. 
De  I'ufiification  des  lois,  d"un  pro  jet  de  publication  de  codee  compah^  et  d*iiBi 

UDion  legislative  en  matiere  de  proc^  cotre  ^traDgers,  par  M.  W.  Fildfli^ 

mann.    (41  Soci^td  de  l^^gialation  compar^e,  Bulletki  meofluei^  1910,  106- 

431.) 
The  jurisdiction  of  courts  over  foreigners,  by  J.  H.  Beale,    (26  Hannud  Lmi 

Rev..  1913»  193-211/283-301,) 
De  la  eumpi^tenee  des  tribunaux  conceruant  Ics  questiona  d'^t&t,  de  capacity  po^ 

Bonnelle  et  de  rapports  de  famillc  s'^levant  entre  dtrangera^  par  P.  EeptnOL 

(27  R.  D.  I.,  1895,  173-188,  362-380.) 
De  la  competence  k  I'^gard  des  Strangers  dans  les  affaires  maritimes  et  de  la  bi 

applicable  A  I'abordage.  par  P.  de  Paepe.    (33  R.  D.  1.,  1901«  a00^11»»  aO- 

388,  507-537.) 
Micani,  Gaston.     Le  r6le  du  juge  dana  Tapplication  des  tois  ^Umn^lfCA.    Pm 

1907. 
F^raud-Giraud,  L.  J.  D.     £itata  et  eouverains;  .  .  .  peraotmeB  civiles  denit 

les  tribunaux  strangers.    Paris,  1895,    2  v, 
Toai  Bellucci,  Luc>a  A.     Le  asEioni  giudiziarie  contro  gli  stati  strmnierL    Torioa^ 

1909. 
Pillet,  A,     Les  conventions  intemationales  relatives  k  la  competence  ludiialt 

et  i  Texi^cution  deu  iugements.    Paris,  1913. 
Brie,  Siegfried*  Fischer,  O.,  and  Fleischmann,  M.    Zwanp;vol)atre«'kuog  fipi 

fremde  Staaten  und  Kompetenzkonflikti  im  Anschluss  an  deo  Fall  Heflfdd 

Brealau,  1910. 
Paepe,  P.    Etudes  stir  la  competence  civile  &  regard  des  ^tata  ^ina^en  H  ^ 

leura  agents  politiciues,  diplomatiquca  ou  consulaires,     BruxcUes^  t8M. 
De  la  competence  des  tribunaux  4  I'^gard  des  SDUverains  et  dtala  itrtat§tmi  put 

Gabba.     (15  Clunet,  1888,  180-191;  16  Clunet>  1880»  5^-^54;  17  i 

1890,  27-41.) 
Ueber  die  ZysUlndigkeit  inland ischer  Gerichte  gegenuber  fremden  ^t»a<w.  i 

Dionisio  Anzilotti.    (5  Ztschr.  f.  int.  pr.  u.  Strafrccht,  IS5^,  13^147.i 
De  la  competence  des  tribunaux  dans  les  procds  centre  les  etats  rl  i 

etrangera,  par  Adolphe  Hartmann.    (22  R.  D.  L,  1890,  425-437.) 
Bar,  L.  de.     Institut  de  droit  international.     XVc  oommiflBioa. 

dee  tribunaux  dans  les  procds  contre  Ics  etats  ou  aouiv 

Projet  de  n^glenient  iotemational  fiuivi  d'un  rapport, 

19  Clynet,  1892,  314. 
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Fiot,  Gaston.  [De  Tali^ nation  de  I'ager  publicus  pendant  la  pdriode  nSpubli- 
caine.l  Des  rdglcfi  de  competence  applicabies  aux  6tats  et  aux  souverains 
strangers.    Paris,  1887. 

Pauper  Litigajits. 

Pauper  foreign  litigants,  by  Victor  Schneider.  (23rd  Ann,  Rep.  Int.  Law 
Abso.,  190d.  pp.  164-182.) 

Corporations^  Foreign.    See  Foreign  Corporationa. 

Domicil, 

Du  r6lc  international  du  domicile,  par  A.  Chanaae.    (24  Clunet,  1897,  6-31.) 

Domicile  and  allegiance,  or  civil  and  political  status,  and  extradition,  by  Wil- 
liam Griffith.    (iSth  Report,  Int.  Law  Aaao.,  1892,  165»168.) 

Conflieto  entra  la  nacion alidad  y  el  domieilio.  Por  Manuel  Torree  Campoa. 
(112  Rev,  gen.  de  leg.  y  jur.,  190S,  313-317.) 

La  loi  du  domicile  et  la  bi  de  la  nationality  en  droit  international  priv^,  par 
Henri  Jacques.    (18  R.  D.  L,  1886,  563-572.) 

Aliens — Right  of  domicile,  and  civil  law  consequences  flowing  therefrom.  Ap- 
plication of  ** personal  law"  in  private  international  law.  (Pradier-Fod^r6, 
P.  L.  Traite  de  droit  international  pubhc.  Vol.  3,  §§  1694-1703.  Paris, 
1885.) 

Expulsion. 

Bcuv^,  Clement  L,  A  treatise  on  the  laws  governing  the  exclusion  and  expul- 
sion of  aliens  in  the  United  States.  Washington,  1912.  (Appendix  contains 
laws  of  foreign  countries.) 

Martini,  Alexis,  L'expulsion  des  strangers.  Etude  de  droit  compart.  Paris, 
1909. 

Darut,  Joseph  A.     De  F expulsion  des  strangers,    Aix,  1902, 

Qverbeok,  Alfred  F.  Niederla^ung^freiheit  und  AusweisungHrecht.  Karlsruhe, 
1907. 

Caruso,  G*    II  diritto  di  espulsione.   2.  ed.    Palermo,  1909. 

Langhard,  J.     Das  Recht  der  politiBchen  Fremdenausweisung.    Leipzig,  1891. 

F4raud-Giraud,  L.  J.  D,  Droit  d'expulsion  des  Strangers.  Aix,  1889.  (See 
also,  19  R.  D.  L,  18S7,  1-16). 

B&s  de  Berg,  E.     De  Texpulsion  des  ^Strangers.    (Tb^).    Paris,  1888. 

Das  Recht  der  Ausweisung  in  den  Kulturetaaten,  von  Wilhelm  Bitterman. 
( Jahrb.  L  d,  int,  Recht^verkehr,  1912-13,  553-569.) 

L'expulsion  dee  (^^trangcrs,  par  L.  von  Bar.    (13  Clunet,  1886,  5-16.) 

Droit  d'expulsion  des  strangers,  par  Rolin-Jaqcuemyns.  (20  R.  D.  L,  1888, 
498-504,  607-8.) 

De  la  nationality  et  du  droit  d'expulsion,  par  Raymond  Hubert-  (22  Clunet, 
1895,  524r'548;  23  Clunet,  330-334.) 

Le  diff^end  entre  TEspagne  et  les  Etats-Unis  au  aujet  de  la  question  cubaine. 
Les  expulsions  et  les  proofs  des  citoyens  Nord-americaiDfi  i  Cuba.  Pax 
Marquis  de  Olivart.    (10  R.  G.  D.  L  P.,  1903.  577-602.) 
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Case  of  A.  F.  Jaurett  in  yoluzne  '^Correspondence  relating  to  irrooci  i 
American   citizena  by  Venezuela."     Statement  of  law  re  expukioci  i 
opinions  of  writers.    {Sen.  Doc.  413,  60th  Cong.^  Ist  Beas.,  1908^  pp. 
Ben  Tillet  Affaire.    By  Desjardinfl,  umpire  in  case  of  expulsion  between  ] 

and  Belgium.    (26  Clunet,  1899.  203-216.) 
Conflit  entre  I'Angleterre  et  la  Belgique  k  propos  de  TexpuLaioQ  du  i 
Ttltot  (Ic  la  Belgique  (20  ao^t  1}$96).    Documentfl  produitA  devant  Ym 
Sentence  arbitrale.    Bruxelles,  1900. 
Ben  Tillet  case.    (6  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.,  1899,  46-55;  4  R.  G.  D.  L  R,  7M^  i 
L'institut  de  droit  international,  11  Annuaire,  273-320;  12  Aimu 
Clunet— Tables  g^nC-ralea.  Vol.  1,  Nos.  7063-7097,  9271^9280* 

Extratemtoriality* 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  addressed  to  Hon.  Wm.  WtDdonif  ( 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations^  and  other  papers,  relative  to  the  < 

of  judicial  extraterritorial  rights  conferred  upon  the  United  Slates,    [ttrf 

ington,  1882.]    (47th  Cong.,  let  seas.    Senate  Misc.  Doc.  89,)  IJ 

Opinion  of  the  attorney  general  concerning  the  judicial  authority  erf  tbt  i 

miasioner  or  minister  and  of  consuls  of  the  United  States  in  China  I 

Turkey.    Washington,  1855. 
Hall,  William  E.     A  treatise  on  the  forei^  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  tile  1 

crown.    Oxford,  1894. 
Piggott^  Francis  T.     Exterritoriality.    The  law  relating  to  oonsulsr 

tion  and  to  residence  in  Oriental  oountrics.    New  ed,    Hongkong*  IW7. 
Hinckley,  F,  E.    American  consular  jurisdiction  in  the  Orient.    Ws 

1905. 
Etomicile  in  countries  granting  exterritorial  privileges  to  foreigneis, 

Hyberich     (24  Law  Quar.  Rev.,  1908,  440-448.) 
Rey^  Francis.    De  la  protection  diplomatique  et  oonsulaire  dana  les  i 

Levant  et  de  Barbane,    Paris,  1899. 
F^raud-Giraud,  L.  J.  D.     De  la  juridiction  frangaise  dans  les  Edielles  du  LiiSi 

2.  6d.    Paris,  18430. 
Lawrence,  William  Beach.    Etudes  sur  hi  juridiction  oonsulaire  en  pays  i 

et  en  pays  non  chn6tiens,  et  sur  I'ejctradition.    Leipxig«  IS80. 
Pi^tri,  Francis.    Etude  critique  aur  la  fiction  d' exterritoriality.    Paris,  ! 
Vercamer,  £m.    Dee  franchiM^  diplomatiques  et  flp6ciakaMfii  de  Te 

Ut^.     £tude  de  droit  international  et  de 

1891. 
Hiking,  Alphons.     L'extmitoriAlit^.    Beriin,  1889. 
Ravaut-Bignon,  Robert.     Du  droit  de  police  des  consuls  daoa  las 

chr^tientd.    Paris,  1905. 
Rioche,  Yves.    Les  juridictions  consulaires  anglaiaes  dans  les  pays 

Tiirquie,  Perse,  Mascate^  Maroc.    Paris,  1904. 
Mouy,  R.  de,  and  Dial^re,  Paul.    Droits  et  devotrs  d€B  (iraiiQaia  < 

d'Orient.    Paris,  1894. 
W^rangell,   MoritE.     Die  Eigcngerichtobarkeit  dsr  SoOTWtlia  ttfid 

Uber  ihr  GeXolge.    Borna- Leipzig,  1908. 
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Martens,   F.    Das  Coosularwesen   und  die  Coneularjurisdictioa    im    Orient, 

Berlin,  1874, 
LipptDjiiiii,  Karl.     Die  Konsular-jurisdiktion  im  Orient  .  .  .    Leipzig,  1898. 
Die  Rechtsverhitltniase  der  sog*     "Sajeta  Mixtea/'    Unter  Benlitzung  amtlicher 

Quellen  bearbeitet.    (12  Archiv  f.  iiff.  Rechfc,,  1897»  200-240,  317-379.) 
Torres  Campos,  Manuel     Bases  de  una  legislacidn  sobre  extraterritorialidad, 

Madrid,  lS9t). 
See  abo  China,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Egypfci  Siam  and  Persia,  infra. 

Eztraterritonal  Crime. 

Clunet,  fidouard.    Offenses  et  actes  hoa tiles  oommis  par  des  particuliera  contre 

un  ^tat  <5tranger,    2.  6d.    Paris,  1887. 
Hepner,  Adolf.     Extraterritorial  criminal  jurifldiction  and  its  effect  on  American 

citizens.    Washington,  1890.    (51st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  Senate  Misc.  Doc,  21 1.) 
Report  on  extraterritorial  crime  and  the  Cutting  ease,     Washington,  1887. 

(Study  in  comparative  and  intern  at  ional  law  by  John  Basse  tt  Moore.) 
Liewis,  George  C.    On  foreign  iurisdiction  and  the  extradition  of  criminalfl. 

London,  1859. 

E3ttradition« 

Moore,  J.  B.     A  treatise  on  extradition  and  interstate  rendition.    Boston,  1891. 

2v, 
Bernard,  Paul.     Trait6  th^orique  et  pratique  de  rextradition*    2*  ^d,     Paris, 

1890.    2v, 
F^raud-Ciraud,  L.  J.  D.    De  IVxtradition.    Paris,  1890. 
Saint-Aubin,  J,    Extradition  (includes  extradition  treaties  concluded  by  France). 

Parif,  1914.    2  v. 
Report  on  extradition,  with  returns  of  all  casee  from  1842  to  1890.     By  J.  B. 

Moore.    Washington,  1890. 
Moore*8  Dig,  IV,  ch,  14,  pp.  239-424. 
Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geechichte  des  Auslicfeningsrechts,  von    W.   Mettgenberg. 

(18  Ztschr.  f.  int.  pr.  ii.  dff.  Recht.,  1908,  40-60). 
Dea  droit-s  de  Tindividu  en  matidre  d" extradition,  par  Prof.  Stmyckeo.     (27th 

Rep.  Int.  Law  Aaso.,  1912,  13^153.) 

Foreign  Corporatioas. 

Young,  Edward  H.    Foreign  companies  and  other  corporations.     Cambridge, 

1912, 
Status  of  foreign  corporations  and  the  legialaturc,  by  E.  H.  Young.     (23  Law 

Quar.  Rev.,  1907,  151-164,  290-303.) 
The  legal  personality  of  a  foreign  corporation,  by  E,  H  Young,    (22  Law  Quar, 

Re%^,  1906,  178-189.) 
The  nationality  of  a  juristic  person,  by  E.  H.  Young.     (22  Harvard  L.  Rev., 

1-26.) 
tTflJiiiljtajij  B.     Des  peraonnee  morales  ^trang^res,  spdcialement   des  Boci6t^ 

oommerciales  ^traag^reB,  eo  droit  iaiematioDal  pnv6  et  en  droit  csompar6. 

Paris,  1901. 
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M&mdok,  A.    Die  jmistische  Person  im  intematiozmlen  PriT&trecht. 

190O, 
laay,  E.    Die  StaataaogehtJrigkcit  der  jumtischen  Persoaen.     Tllbiiifeo« 
Wflklkcr,  G.     Die  reohtHche  8teLluDg  auslJlQdiflcher  juristucher  Peftoocn, 

bcBondere  auslMndischer  Aktiengesellachaften.     Wien,   1899.     (Aim; 

iiBtenr.  Gerichts-Zeitg.) 
SaTOpoub,  Atjdr^  N,     Des  petBonnes  morales  en  droit  soterOAtioittt 

Gendve,  1S98, 
Fillet,  A,     Des  peraotmes  morales  en  droit  intemaiiona]  priv^.    Paris,  1914. 
Des  pensonnes  morales  en  droit  iateraational  privd,  par  Annaad  Laio^ 

CUirict,  1893,  273-30&.) 
De  la  natiofialit^  des  socidUls  par  actions,  par  Prince  CasBaoo.    (IMl  I 

Int.  Law  Aaso.,  1900,  33Ch338.) 
De  la  nationality  des  8oci6t4*s  anonymes  en  droit  intematiooal,  by  O.  de  1 

(23rd  Rep.  hit.  Uw  Aaao.,  3tM)-.%9.) 
Des  divers  syst^mes  Mgislatifs  concfrnant  la  condition  legale  des  floct#t£t  ^Ino- 

gf^res  par  actions  et  des  r^^fornies  l  apporter  k  la  l^giBlmlloo  fraiiyaiic>  pir 

Ch.  Lyon-Caen.    (12  Clunet,  1885,  265-2740 
La  condition  juridique  des  soei^t^  anonymes  ^trang^res,  par  Andor  Ja 

(27th  Rep.  Int.  Law  Asso,,  1912,  36S-380.) 
InterDational  recognition  of  foreign  companies.     (23rd  Ann.  Rep.  Ink 

Aaso.,  19()6,  353-359,  372^380). 
Le  reprcsentant  responsable  des  socidt^s  ^tnuxg^nes  vis-arvis  du  fisc.    Par  . 

WahL    m  Clunet,  1899,  913-940.) 
Forei^m  coqmraiions.    Their  le^al  position  in  different  ooiintriea.     (I 

verbaux  dee  sdances  et  docyments,  Inst,  de  Dr.  Compartk?,  1900, 

602.) 
WauwermanSp  M.     Code  des  soct^t^  anonymes  ^tranglr^s.      Bnixidka,  II 

(Contains  the  legislatitm  of  the  countries  of  Europe.) 
Corporations.     U  Annuaire  de  rinatitut  de  Dr.  Int.,  [Hambtirg  i 

(pp.  171-2). 
Public  and  quasi^public  corporations.    (10  Annuaire  [Copenhagen  HMJim,  IB 

279-308.) 
Clunet— Tables  g^ndrales,  Vol.  1.  Noe.  332&-343e. 
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Foreign  Judgments* 
LalA»KKirt,  Enrico, 
Torino,  1902. 
Gidel,  Gilbert,     De  Tefficacit^  exU^territoriale  des  jugemeots  r^proHfa. 

1905. 
Piggott,  Francis  T.     Foreign  judgments  and  jurisdiction.    Loodoil,  I9QS. 
Pillet,  Antoine.    Les  conventions  intematiooales  relatives  4  la   nniMmllinflr 

judiciaire  et  4  rex6ciitioti  des  jugementa.    Paris,  1913. 
Eartin,  Kticnne*    Etudes  sur  les  effeta  internatiocuujx  dfs  jugomtQte.    L  De  b 
'ice  du  tribunal  stranger.    Paris,  1907.     (Also  in  31  Cluncl,  I9H 
J-630;  32  Clunet,  1905,  59-95,  815^^50;  33  au&et,  1900^ 
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L'ex^cution  des  jugementfl  en  pays  strangers,  par  A.  Rolin.    (43  R.  D.  I.,  1912, 

24g-2ti9.) 
Der  aiisliindiache  Schiedaapruch;  seine  Wirkaamkcit  und  VoUatreckbarkeit  im 

Inbnde,  von  J.  Westheimer.    (39  Zlschr.  f,  deut.  Zivilprozese,  241-33L) 


Guardianship. 

Die  Vurnmndschaft  Uber  Mindcrjahrige  im  intemationalen  Privatrecht,  von 
G.  Horn.    ( 1912-13  Jabrb.  f.  d.  int,  Rechteverkehr,  12S-149,) 

De  la  tubelte  des  mineura  en  dniit  international  priviS»  par  Ernest  Chavegrin, 
(12  N,  a,  Rev.  crit.  de  l^g.  et  de  juris.,  1883,  407-523,  573-587.) 

Allemagne,  Autriche-Hongrie,  Belgiqiic,  Espagnu,  France,  ItiUie,  Lnxembotirg, 
Pays-Bas,  Portugal,  Rournanii%  Suede  ct  Suisse.  Convention  du  12  juin, 
1902  pour  r^gler  la  tutelie  dee  mineura.  (9  li.  G.  D,  I.  P.,  1902.  Do<m- 
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Proposed  regulations  for  foreigners  traveling  in  China.    (For.  Rel.,   1894, 

152-160.) 
Die  Organisation  des  Fremdhandels  in  China,  von  Herman  Schumacher.     (23 

Jahrbuch  fUr  Gesetzgebung,  1899,  657-691). 
Taxation  of  goods  manufactured  by  foreigners  in  China.    (For.  Rel.,  1896, 

97-8.) 
The  Chinese  nationality  law,  1909.    By  Tsai  Chutung.    (4  A.  J.  I.  L.  1910, 

404-411.) 
Ein  chinesiscbes  Staatsangehttrigkeitsgesetz,  von  Heinrich  Betz.    (5  Bltttt.  f. 

vergl.  Rechtswissenschaft,  1909,  129-134.) 

Courts — ^Jurisdiction  of  Aliens. 

Memorandum  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  American  consular  officers  in  China 
over  offenses  against  morality  and  decency.  [Washington,  1906.]  (By 
James  Brown  Scott.) 

Chinese  court  bill.  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House 
of  Representatives  [March  11,  1908).    Washington,  1908. 

Francis,  John  J.  The  "Hankow"  case.  Should  the  British  consul  have  ar- 
rested Dias.    Opinion  of  Mr.  Francis.    Hongkong,  1883. 
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Order  in  Council  re  euita  by  or  against  foreignere.   AugusI  3,  tSM, 

jurifdtction.    (77  St.  Pap.,  1885-6,  987-088.) 
Extraterritoriality  in  China  by  t\  E.  Hinckley.     30  Atuutls  of  Am.  AomL  97, 
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CONGO 

Alien€  in  General. 

Det-rec   coTicfming   foreignera,    February  20,    180L     (83   St.    P*i>.,   t80Mlj 

102-2-1023.) 
Ia-  C^oiigo  Bdgc%  par  Paul  Errera.     (25  Rev.  dr.  pub.  1908.  744-747J 
Dee  ^trangc^rs  ct  de  TappLication  des  laid.     (18  Clunet,  1801|  G7I-67X) 
Lqb  6trangen}  et  rappllcation  des  Unn  dsLOB  I'^tat  ind^pendaot  du  Coon 

Maurice  Vauthier.    (Rev.  prat.  dr.  int.  priv6, 1890-91,  pt»  2, 179-185.) 
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Expulsion. 

Decree  of  the  govertiment  of  the  Gc^ngo  Free  State  on  the  aubjecl  of  < 

from  ltd  territories.    Bniascla,  September  15,  1889.     (95  St.  Pap^  1%U 
02,  117.) 


DENMARK 
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General  Works* 

8ytuiestvedt,  Magnufi.     Le  droit  international  pnv6  de  la  Scandinavie. 

FederBpiel,  Holger.    Den  intematioDale  privatret  t  Demnajrkr  Aimindrijg  6d^ 
Kjobenhayn,  1909. 


Afiens  in  General, 

La  situation  d(^  Strangers  en  Dancmark,  par  Egmont 

prat,  de  dr,  int.  priv^.  1906»  241-245,) 
Condition  juridique  des  strangers.     Droits  civils,     Cdoflit  de  Joml 

tions.      I>ocua  regit  actum.     Manage.    Sucocaeions  et  lirtMimij 

ment«  de  droit  civil  acandiQave,  par  Em.  L^.    Faria,  1901.)    (38  < 

1901,  107-198.) 
Law  re  auper^'Ision  of  foreigners  and  travellers.     May  15,  1875,     (74  Ml. 

18^2-83,  1^58-10640 
Le  traits  franco-danoia  du  9  f^vrier  1910  et  radnuflBoo,  par  tfaitd,  < 

k  la  jouiasanoe  dea  droits  civila,  par  C.  Jofdan.     (6  H.  D.  L  prii<i« 

103(>-1038.) 
Droits  dc9  Strangers.    Nationalitd.     (£ltoietita  de  6iml  ehrll  i 

E.  Lebr,  1901.)    (28  Clunet,  1901.  874-875.) 

Bxptildon. 

Expulsion  of  Mormon  miasionaries.    (For.  Rel.,  1900.  413^423.) 
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Foreign  Corporations. 

De  la  situation  legale  dea  aocidt^ 
(11  Clunet,  1884,  35-39.) 


par  A. 
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Foreign  Judgments. 

De  rex^cution  des  jugements  strangers  en  Danemark,  par  Gooe.    (7  Cluneti 
1880,  368-372.) 

Guardianship. 

Tutelle.    Strangers,    (filaments  de  droit  civil  scandinave,  par  Em.  Lehr,  1901.) 
(28  Clunet,  1901,  612.) 

Succession. 

Droits  des  strangers.    Succession.    Droit  d'h^riter.    (filaments  de  droit  civil 

scandinave,  par  E.  Lehr,  1901.)    (28  Clunet,  1901,  875.) 
See  also  Norway  and  Sweden. 

EGYPT 

Aliens  in  GeneraL 

Scott,  James  Harry.    The  law  affecting  foreigners  in  Egypt.    Edinburgh,  1907. 
Lambi^  Henri.    De  revolution  de  la  condition  juridique  des  Europ^na  en 

Egypte.    Paris,  1896. 
Laget,  L.    De  la  condition  juridique  des  strangers  en  Egypte.    Paris,  1890. 
Bahi  ed-  Din  Barakat.    Des  privil^es  et  immimit^s  dont  jouissent  les  strangers 

en  Egypte  vi&-i-vis  des  autorit^s  locales.    Paris,  1912.    (Doctor's  thesis.) 
De  la  condition  juridique  des  Strangers  en  Egypte,  par  Henri  Lamba.     (37 

Clunet,  1910,  421-436,  1077-84.) 
Decree  of  April  11,  1886,  as  to  house  tax  and  its  appUcation  to  foreigners. 

(77  St.  Pap.,  188&-86,  814-815.) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

Foreign  companies  in  Egypt,  by  F.  R.  Sanderson.    (25th  Rep.  Int.  Law  Asso., 

1908,  pp.  536-546;  21  Jurid.  Rev.,  1909-10,  1-16.) 
Les  socidt^  anonymes  ^trang^res  en  figypte  et  la  jurisprudence  mixte,  par 

Pierre  Arminjon.    (4  R.  D.  I.  priv^,  1908, 722-781.) 
De  la  situation  des  soci^t^  ^trang^res  en  £gypte,  par  Malcolm  McDwraith. 

(38  Clunet,  1911, 1116-1129.) 

FRANCE 

General  Works. 

Weiss,  Andr6.    Manuel  de  droit  international  priv6.   6.  ^.    Paris,  1909. 
Weiss,  Andr6.    Traits  th4orique  et  pratique  de  droit  international  privd.   2.  ^. 

Paris,  1907-1913.    Vols.  1-6. 
Despognet,  Frantz  C.  R.    Pr^is  de  droit  international  priv6.    5.  6d,    Paris, 

1909. 
Surville,  Femand  and  Arthuys,  Francois.    Cours  ^l^mentaire  de  droit  intemar 

tional  priv6.    5.  6d,    Paris,  1910. 
Pillet,  A.    Principes  de  droit  international  priv6.    Paris,  1903. 
Lain^,  A.    Introduction  au  droit  international  priv6.    Paris,  1888-1892.    2  y. 
Durand,  Louis.    Essai  de  droit  international  priv6.   Paris,  1884. 
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Audioet,  Eugene.    Fnncipes  ^Mmentaires  du  droit  LDtemational  puiw^ 

Paris,  1906. 
Valery,  Julea.     MaJiuel  de  droit  inteniAtional  priv6.    FariB^  1914. 
Vincent,  Reni^  and  P^naud,  £douard,     Dictionmure  de  droit  intcmatioOAl  pcivi 

Paris,  1888. 
8am€.     Revue  de  I'ann^  1888,    Parifl,  1889. 
Same.     Revue  de  I'aQnde  1889.    Paris,  1890. 
La  BroUe  de  Vareilles-Summidres,  Gabriel.     La  synthase  du  droit  totsnatiofiAl 

priv6.    Piyis(1897].    2  v. 
FoelLx,  Jean  J.  G.    Traill  du  droit  international  privd,     3.  6d.  par  < 

Demangeat.    Paris,  1856.    2  v. 
Maase,  GabrieL    Le  droit  commercial  daoa  lies  fappofts  avec  le  droit  ds  | 

ct  le  droit  civil.    2.  6d.    Paris,  1861-1862,    4  ir.    3rd  cd,,  1874.    4  ▼. 


Aliens  In  General* 

Ga»chon»  J.   B.     Code  diplomatique  des  aubains,  ou  du  droit 

etitre  la  France  et  lea  autrc«  puissances.    Paris,  1818. 
Lei^at,  B.  J.    Code  des  ^trangera.     Paris,  1833. 
Sapey,  C*  A.    Les  strangers  en  France  sous  Taocien  ei  le  nouTeau  drat. 

1843. 
Demangeut,  Charles.     Histoire  de  la  condition  civile  dea  dtrmagen  en 

dans  Tancien  et  dans  le  nouvoau  droit.     Paris,  1844. 
Gand,  M.     Code  dea  ^^trangers.     Paris,  1853. 

Royer,  Paul  de,     De  la  condition  civile  des  Strangers.    Pkria,  1874. 
Aicard^  .Albert.     De  la  condition  civile  dea  Strangers  en  Fniace  et  < 

autres  <5tat8.     Marseille,  1878, 
FollKville,  D.     De  la  condition  juridiqiie  dcs  strangers  en  Franoa. 
Garnot,  N.     Apergu  sur  la  concJitiou  dcs  6trniigetis  i  Romei  et 

r^tranger  saus  le  droit  public  frangais.     Paris,  1885. 
Durand,  J.     D(?s  Strangers  devant  la  loi  francaise.     Paria,  1800. 
Brunet,  Gaston.     Les  ^trangere  en  France.     Paris,  1898.     Vol*  1. 
Andr&mi,  A.     La  condition  des  Strangers  en  France  et  W 

nationality  frangaise.    2.  6d.     Paris,  1906. 
Voland,  Pierre  and  Beck,  Ldon.     Manuel  pratique  do  la  ctmditioil  i 

et  de  li%islation  ^trang^re  (droit  tivil,  proc^klure  et  commcside)*    hlt^  I 
Rights  of  aliens  in  France.     (Ap|>endix  to  Morae,  Alexander  P.    A 

citiiemhip.     Boston,  1881,  pp.  328-32.) 
Sewdl,  J.  T.  B.    An  outline  of  Fnmch  law  as  affecting  Britiah  aubjacia.    ! 

1897. 
Browne,  Arthur  S.     French  law  and  customs  for  the  Anglo^&soo.    3d  i 

London, 1907. 
Lescoeur,  Ch.     La  condition  legale  des  dtrangera  et  partieull^raiMstt  dot  i 

mands  en  France.     Paris,  1898. 
Daa  franj^iteische  Fremdenrecht  untcr  beaooder^  Beriickadbligiang  der  1 

steUung  der  Deutscbcai,  yon  Otto  Mayr^    (Annalen  dea  1 

1896,  329-376.) 
La  aituaiion  dea  6traz:igerB  en  France  (Cooununication  faite  i  Ia  1 
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lique  d'^cononiie  sociale  de  Lyon),  par  Joanny  Pey.    (12  N.  S.^  Rev,  cath* 

dee  inatitutions,  ISM,  140-155,  195-213.) 
Condition  dea  Strangers  en  France,  par  Barrillet.     (15  Rev.  pratique,  545; 

16  Rev,  pratique,  551.) 
Condition  legale  des  Strangers  eii  France,  par  Victor  Hennequin,     (3  Rev»  de 

I^g.,  1852,  72-103.) 
M6moire  sur  h,  condition  civile  des  Strangers  en  France,  par  E.  Glaason.     (C, 

rendue  Aead.  de  science  morale  et  polit.,  April,  1904.) 
Divers  aspects  de  la  condition  civile  des  Strangers  en  France,  par  E.  Glaeson. 

(34  Chmet,  1907,  593-602.) 
Condition  des  etrangers  en  France.     (6  R.  D.  I.  priv^,  1910,  623-634,) 
Boutry,  J,     Lea  fran^ais  et  les  Strangers  devant  la  loi  frangaise  (expUcation 

des  Art.  7  k  22  du  Code  Civil).     Paris,  1872. 
Law  relating  to  the  aojoum  of  foreigners  in  France  and  to  the  protection  of 

national  labor.     August  8,  1893.     (For.  ReL,  1893,  302-304;  85  8t.  Pap., 

1892,  838-844,) 

De  la  condition  des  nomades  de  nationality  6trang&re  dans  la  nouvelle  Idgisla^ 
tion  frangaise,  by  Felix  Clmllier,     (41  Clunet,  1914,  1169-1185.) 

86 jour  dea  Strangers  non  admia  i  domicile  en  France.  Loi  du  8  aoiit,  1893. 
Examen  doctrinal.  Par  F.  Surville.  (25  N.  S.,  Rev.  critique,  1896,  213- 
219.) 

S^jour  des  Strangers  en  France.     D^cret  du  2  octobre  1888  et  loi  du  8  aout 

1893.  Exameo  doctrinal*    Par  F.  Surville.     (24  N.  S.,  Rev.  crit.  de  16g. 
et  de  juris.,  1895,  65-72.) 

Notes  pratiques  sur  les  conditions  de  a6jour  et  de  rdaidence  dea  Strangers  en 

France  (D^cret  du  2  octobre  18as),  par  Jules  Durand.     (16  Clunet,  1889, 

515^528) 
Die  Ijage  der  Aiislander  in  Frankreich  auf  Gmnd  des  neuen  Geaetzes  vom  8 

August  1893,  betreffond  den  Aufenthalt  der  AuBliLader  in  Frankreich  und 

den  Sehutz  der  inlandiaehen  Arbeit^  von  Otto  Mayr.     (4  Ztechr.  (.  mt*  Pr.  u, 

Strafrecht,  1894,  433-446.) 
De  la  police  dea  strangers  en  France,  par  Charles  Bertheau.     ( 14  Clunet,  1887, 

583-587.) 
Barrier,  A.     La  police  des  Strangers  en  France  et  la  taxe  de  sdjour.     Paris,  1899. 
De  la  condition  dea  Strangers  en  France  au  point  de  vue  de  la  residence  et  de  la 

profeaaion,  par  Maurice  Henriet.     (23  Clunet,  1896,  261-283,  602-515.) 
De  la  situation  dea  strangers  en  France  dans  le  projefc  de  loi  sur  le  bien  de  famille 

ins^slaaable,  par  Jean  Richard.     (5  Nouv.  rev.  prat,  de  dr.  int.  priv^^  1909, 

97^-99.) 
Lea  droits  de  I'^tat  et  lea  droits  de  rimmigrant  stranger,  par  Charles  Turgeon. 

(2  Rev.  dr.  pub,.  1894,  389-423.) 
Du  droit  des  Strangers  en  France  sur  leur  nom  et  leur  titre  nobliaire,  par  E. 

H.  Perreau.     (37  Clunet,  1910,  1025-35.) 
Condition  des  Strangers  en  France.    Contrainte  par  corps.     Loi  du  22  juillet 

1867.    Examen  doctrinal  de  jurisprudence,  p^-  F,  Surville*     (27  N.  S., 

Rev.  crit.  de  l^.  et  de  juris.,  1898,  280-283.) 
De  la  validity  dea  coatrats  passes  en  France  par  un  Stranger  incapable  d'api^ 
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fla  lot  nationale,  mais  capable  d'apr&s  la  lot  fnn/s^ht^  par  F.  Surrilft. 

Clunpt,  1909,  625-64O0 
De  la  condition  jviridique  dea  "Heimathlofien''  ou  **Saii»  Patrie*'  en  Frwuxv 

Ernest  Umonon,     (37  Clunet,  1910,  40^-407.) 
De  la  condition  des  ^trangc>fs  en  France  rdativemcnt  i  rinterdidiOfi  tt 

consd!  judiciairo,  par  E.  Simon- Autcrochc*     U  Nouv.  rer.  prmt.  de  dr.  isL 

privd,  1905,  38&-4(>4.) 
De  la  dation  d'un  conseil  judiciaire  i  tm  Stranger  en  Frotice,  par  Paul  Tomndt 

(22  Clunet,  1895,  484-500.) 
La  concession  diplomatique  dea  droits  civila  aux  dtrangjere  eo  France  ei  le  trsit^ 

franco-danots  du  9  f^viier  1910,  par  C*  Jordan,    (0  R,  D.  I.  pny6,  1910, 

1036-1038.) 
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AdmissloQ  to  Domicil  and  Naturmlizatioii. 

L'adtnission  ^  domicile  d&i  i^trangcrH  en  France  et  la  lot  du  2^  jum  1880 

la  njitionalit^j  par  Andrg  Weiss.     (2G  Clunet,  1899»  b-lG,) 
L'Ebmly,  Ch-     Dc  Tadmiasion  k  doinicile  et  dea  droits  qii*cllc  eoofikv  k  fteift* 

ger  qui  Vobtient.     Paris,  1898. 
La  loi  du  24  juillet  1889,  son  caract^re  au  point  de  vue  iniemalioiial,  par  F, 

8ur\ilie,     (28  N.  S.,  Rev.  crit.  dc  I6g.  et  de  juris,  1899,  31^222.) 
De  radmiesion  ik  domicile  coTiB)dcri6e  coinme  condition  pr^Uminairede  la  natunj* 

aation,  par  Arm.  Pignon,     (4  Rev.  g^n.  du  dr.,  1880,  119-131,  340-217.) 
Sauvagnac,  M.     A  practical  guide  to  naturalii&ation  in  France.    Londoii,  1900. 
8auvagnac»  M.     Praktischer  Wcgwciscr  fUr  die  NaturalisatioQ  in  Frankiciek. 

Berlin,  1910. 
Naturalisation  d'tin  i^tranger  en  France.     (Gogordan,  George,     Droit  dea  ^av. 

La  natioraliti^  au  point  de  vue  dee  rapports  intemationaux.    2,  id.    Pifii^ 

1890.     pp.  117-170.) 


L'^tran^eretlajitfltaee,    Pn, 


(IB  Hanraid  U  Rcr^ 


Cotuts— Jurisdlctioii  of  Aliens* 

Weisfl,  A.     Traits,  supra^    2fid  ed.,  v.  5  and  ft. 

1913,  particularly,  v.  5,  p.  I  d  «eg. 
JtiriBdiction  in  actions  between  foretgneri,  by  A.  Pillet. 

1904-5,  325-340.) 
Bonfik,  H.    De  la  competence  dee  tribunaux  francaia  k  Viffod  do  < 

Paria,  1865. 
Bemard,  Maurice.     De  la  competence  deB  tribunaux  fraogak  k  YA 

6tranger9  et  dc  Tex^cution  des  jugcmentA  ^trangen  mt  Fraaee.     Fuw,  HOI. 
J}e  la  comp^'tence  des  tribunaux  frangaiji  dan^  lea  cotitertatiotii  i 

par  Ch.  Demangeat.     (4  Ciunet,  1877,  lOS^llS.) 
De  la  competence  dea  tribunaux  fran^aia  entre  6trangeni,  par  E. 

Clunet,  1881,  105-133.) 
De  la  competence  de»  tribunaux  fran^is  pour  oonnaitf^  de 

teangeiv,  par  L.  J.  D.  Feraud-Giraud.     (7  Clunet^  1880,  137-I73»  I  

Ia  demande  en  juatice,  envisage  dans  lea  rappoita  de  la  Fraaee,  vtcc  lea  pi^f 

itnngen,  par  Julea  Valety.     (3  B.  D.  L  pnv4,  1907«  5-24,  1999-711) 
Examen  oompar6  dea  jurisprudences  fran9aiat:  ct  anglo-Am^^caine  CB 
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de  competence  dans  les  liliges  entre  Strangers,  par  A.     Pillet.     (1  E.  D.  L 

priv^,  1905,  61'70,  434-442.) 
British  suitora  in  French  courts,  by  M.  J.  Fairelly,     (98  Law  Times,  19^200,) 
De  la  compj^tence  des  tribunaux  frangais  dans  les  contestatioiiB  entre  ^tningera 

en  mati^re  commerciale,  par  Ch.  Demangeat.    (9  Climet,  1882,  288-29 1.) 
De  la  competence  des  tribunaux  frangaia  pour  eonnaitre  des  oonteatations  entre 

6]}f>ux  (^^trangers.  par  F(5raud-Giraud.     (12  Clunet,  1885,  235-249,  375-396.) 
De  la  competence  dea  tribunaux  frantjais  en  mati^re  de  di^lita  commis  &ur  un 

navire  Stranger,  par  Edmond  Alix.     (5  Nouv.  rev.  prat,  de  dr,  int.  priv6, 

1909,  145^151.) 
De  la  competence  des  tribunaux  frangais  en  cas  d'abordage  entre  navirea  Stran- 
gers, par  Paul  Turgeon.     (22  Rev.  int.  du  dr.  maritime,  245-256.) 
De  la  competence  des  tribunaux  frangais  i  regard  des  dtrangera,  d'apr^  le 

projet  de  reform e  du  Code  de  procedure  civile,  par  Maurice  Moutier.     (20 

Clunet.  1893,  331-343.) 
De  la  competence  des  tribunaux  fran^aia  k  I'dgard  dea  6tranger8  en  matidre 

d'etat  des  personnes^  par  L^n  Ledoux,     (33  Clunet^  1906,  722-743.) 
De  la  saisie-arr^t  pratiqu6e  en  France  par  on  Stranger  aiir  un  Fran^ais,  par 

Clunet.     (9  Climet,  1882,  55--61.) 
See  also  Foreiffti  Judgmeidn. 

Security  for  Costs, 
Caution  judicatum  soM,     Loi  du  5  majs  1895  (Examen  doctrinal  de  jurispru- 
dence), par  F.  Surville.     (27  N,  S,  Rev.  crit.  de  ISg.  et  de  juris.,  1898,  277- 
2SO0 

Eitpulsioii. 

Martini,  A.     L*expu1sion  dee  Strangera,     Paris,  1909. 
Pascaud,  L.     De  rexpulsjon  des  Strangers  en  France.     Parifl,  1889. 
Cupiin,  Robert.     L'expulsion  des  Strangers.     Nancy,  1912  (doctor's  thesis). 
RSglementation  de  rexpulsion  dea  Strangera  en  France,  par  Fdraud-Giraud. 

(17  Clunet,  1890,  414^128.) 
Das  Ausweisungsverfahren  in  Frankreich,  von  G.  Horn.     (6  Blatt-  f.  vergl. 

Ret'ht^wi8seii9ohaft,  1911,  261-4i8.) 
I^a  loi  de  1849  et  1' expulsion  des  Strangera,  par  A.  Desjardins.     (3  pSriode, 

50  Rev.  des  Deux-Mondea,  1S82,  657-680.) 
Du  recours  cont4?ntieiix  en  matiere  d^ expulsion  des  Strangers  en  France,  par  H. 

De  Lalande.     (2  Rev.  prat.  dr.  int.  privS,  1892,  59.) 
De  I'expulaion  des  Strangers  appelSa  k  devenir  Frangais  par  le  bienfait  de  la 

loi,  par  A.  LainS.     (24  Clunet,  1897,  449-466;  701-720;  963-085;  25  Clunet, 

57-73;  67&-698.) 
De  la  pourauite  pour  infraction  k  un  arrStS   d' expulsion    dirigSe  contre  une 

personne  precSdSment  acquitSe  de  ce  chef,  au  coura  du  m/£me  sSjour  en 

France,  par  Raj-mond  Hubert.     (26  Clunet,  1899,  724-730.) 
De  Texpulsion  des  enfants  d' Strangers  nSs  en  France,  dans  le  dernier  Stat  de 

la  jurisprudence.     La  loi  du  22  juillet  1910.)     Par  Raymond  Hubert. 

(7  R.  D,  1.  privS,  1911,  184r-86.) 
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France.    Expulsion  dm  Strangers.     Uexpulaicm  de  U  Martinique  de  M. 
(16  R.  G.  D.  I.  R,  1909,  373-76.) 

Extraterritorial  Crime. 

Loi  dii  :i  avril  l!)03  modifiant  les  Arts.  334-35  du  Code  penal,  4  de  la  bi  4 
mai  1885  et  5  et  7  du  Code  d'tostructioD  crimineUe,     (Jouni<  offidd  dn 
avril  1903.)     (Clunet,  Tables  g^^raies,  Vol.  2,  pp.  lQ62-«4.) 

Foreign  Corporations, 

riuusseau.    R.     Det^  soci^t^  commertiiales  frani^aiaes  el 

Paris,  1912.     2  v, 
Debison,  G.    Trait4§  des  soci  W^s  commercialea  frangaiaea  et  i 

1882.     2  V. 
Lyon-CaeHf  Ch.     De  la  condition  l^^gale  dee  Boci^ide  dtrmngilm 

de  teuTB  rapports  avec  lours  aelionnaires,  porteure  d'obtigatintia  ct  i 

cr^anciers.     Paris,  1870. 
Adolph^  Lucien.     Manuel  pratique  dea  aoci^t^  anonymea  Hrwag^Tm. 

1913. 
Bouilay.     De  la  condition  juridique  des  aocidt^  dtrangdrea  en  France. 

1899  (doctor's  thesis). 
Barclay r  T.    Companies  in  France.     The  law  relating  to  Brittah  oomp 

securitiea  in  France,  and  the  formation  of  French  companies. 

1899. 
Soci^t^s  ^trangdres.     Tableau  alphab^^tique  des  Pays  dont  lee  i 

ciales  aont  autoris<5es  en  France,  par  R.  N.  (38  Clunet,  1911*  507- 
La  condition  l^ale  dcis  soci^t/^  6trang^re9  par  actions  en  France  ct  en  AutrkAi 

par  Ch,  Lyon-Cean.     f4  Rev.  de  1^.,  1874,  335,  350,) 
De  la  situation  faite  en  France  aux  soci^t^  dtrang&res  par  revolution  da 

latioQS  etirop^ennes  vers  la  Liberty  de  ranon^nnat,  par  Ed,  ThalUr. 

Journal  des  socidtds,  50^  106,  312.) 
Condition  legale  des  soddt^  dtrang^res  en  France,  par  L.  Beauchct, 

du  Palais,  29  mai,  6  et  25  juin,  10  juillct  1886.) 
De  la  situation  k  faire  aux  soci^i^  anon3mies  ^trang^rea.     ( 15  Ann«  dr. 

induetriellc,  1901,  11 1-1  Hi) 
Die  Rcchstellung  auslandischer  Handebgesellschaften  in  Fmnkitie 

Hchauer.     (1912-13  Jahrb,  f.  d.  int.  Rechtsverkehr,  195-301.) 
Des  divers  syst^mes  16gistatif3  concemant  la  condition  legale  dca  i 

g§ree  par  actions  et  des  r^fonnea  k  apporter  k  la  l^HJatiop  '. 

Ch,  Lyon-Caen,     (12  Clunet,  1885,  266-274.) 
De  la  condition  des  so€i(5t^  dtrang^res  en  France  dans  le  projet  4e  I 

soci^t^  par  actions,  par  Ambroise  Bucb^re.     ( 10  Clunet^  I88S,  • 
De  la  situation  fiacaJe  dea  aocidt^  ^rang^ret)  qui  ont  pour  objct  dea  I 

en  France,  par  Albert  Wahl.     (35  Clunet,  1908,  O6i^-08S;  » i 

37-47.) 
De  la  nationality  et  de  la  d^nationaliaation  en  France  dea  aoei^Sl«^  | 

par  Henri  LavoU^.     (6  Nouv.  rev.  prat,  de  dr.  int.  pciv€^  i^lO*  I 

421-i29.) 
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De  la  condition  l^ale  en  France  dea  sod^t^a  ^traiig^r«s  d'as8uraiic6&  aur  la  vie. 

(3  R.  D,  L  priv6,  1907,  85-113.) 
Condition  juridiciue  dea  compagnies  ^trangferes  d'assurances  eur  la  vie  en  France, 

par.  J.  Lefort.     (1B90  Recueil  period,  dea  assurances,  68.) 
Lee  eoci6t<5«  6trang^rea  d'assurancea  sur  la  vie,  par  Alfred  de  Courey,     (12  N.  S. 

Rev.  crit.  de  %.  et  de  juris,  1.S83,  118-135.) 
Dea  actions  judjci aires  exercdes  en  France  par  les  soci^t^s  anonymea  ^trang^res, 

par  Amb.  BucWre.     (9  Clunet,  1882,  37-54.) 
Du  droit  pour  les  soci^t^  commercjalea  6trang^refl  d'ester  en  justice  en  France, 

par  Maurice  Moutier.     (21  Clunet,  1894,  954^78.) 
Du  droit  pour  les  associations  dtrang^res  d* ester  en  justice  en  France,  par  Hubert- 

VaMeroux.     (33  Clunet,  1906,  628-633.) 
De  Ifl  capacity  en  France  des  person nea  mora!ea  ^tnmg^res  et  en  particulier  du 

Saint-Si^e,  par  L,  Michoud.     (1  R.  G,  D.  L  P.,  1894,  193-2210 

Foreign  Judgments. 

De  I'ex^cution  des  jugements  Strangers  en  Francei  par  Christian  Daguin,     (15 

Clunet,  1888,  33-42;  16  Clunet,  1889,  39-59.) 
De  quelques  difficulU^  en  matifere  d' execution  des  jugementa  strangers  en 

France.     (9  Clunet,  1882,  16<>-174.) 

Guardianshipf  etc. 

Interpretation  de  I'Art.  U,  Code  Civil  Droit  pour  les  strangers  d'cxercer 
en  France  lea  fonetions  de  tu telle,  par  F.  Surville,  (28  N.  8.  Eev.  crit.  de 
1^.  et  de  juris.,  1899,  222-224.) 

Un  Stranger  peut-il  faire  partie  d^un  conaeil  de  famille  en  France,  par  Paul  La- 
volfe.     (4  Xouv.  rev,  prat,  de  dr.  int.  priv6,  1908,  150-168.) 

Industnal  Property, 

Ijgs  marques  collectives  et  en  particulier  le  label  devant  la  loi  nation  ale  et  la  loi 

intemationale,  par  Barth^lemy  Raynaud.    (7  R.  D.  L  priv6,  191 1, 259-277.) 
Du  droit  dea  Strangers  en  France  en  mati^re  de  marques  de  fabrique,  par  Eug. 

PouiUet     (18  Clunet,  1891,  60-b8.) 
De  la  situation  et  de  T usage  en  France  des  marques  dtrang^res  non  prot^g^ 

par  dea  lois  sp^cialea,  par  Ludovic  Beauchet.     (17  Clunet,  1890,  429-437.) 
Dessiiia  de  fabrique.    Etranger  sans  ^tablissement  en  France,     Non-reecva- 

bilitS  du  Mp6t.    Citoyen  sui^e.    Convention  d^union  de  1SS3.     (45  Ann, 

propr.  industrielle,  1899,  139-153.) 
Droits  des  Strangers  en  France  en  mati^re  de  marques  de  fabrique,  par  J.  Bozer* 

ian.     (17  Clunet,  1890,  193^304,) 

Marriage  and  Divorce, 

Lauren t-Bailly.     Le  divorce  et  la  B^aration  de  corps  en  France  et  i  )' Stranger 

et  dea  Strangers  en  France.     Paris,  1910, 
Mariage  exclusivement  religieux  cdldbrS  en  France  entre  Strangers,  confonne- 

ment  i  leur  loi  natjonale.     R^gle  locus  regit  actum.     Traits  de  La  Haye 

du  12  juin  1902.     (34  Clunet,  1907,  93-102.) 
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Be  Finfluence  de  la  ConTention  de  La  Haye  du  12  juin  1902  sur  lea  queetioiift  de 

divorce  en  France  entre  6poux  de  nationalit^'T  d  iff  Create,  par  AKred  Dro«» 

(34  Clunet,  1907,  19-28,) 
Le  regime  l^gal  des  ^*traTigers  mari^  en  France  et  dcs  Fmnc^aia  mari^  k  T^^tmn* 

ger,     f8  Bail,  de  la  Soci^t^  d'^tudea  legislatives.  U>09,  449-473.) 
Regime  \6gik\  dea  Strangers  mari<$s  en  France  ct  des  Franvais  marii^  k  r^^iraiiger 

(Si^ancea  de  CommiBsion  dea  10  efc  21  d<5cembre  1908).     5  R.  D.  1.  priv^ 

190*^  G74-68(>:) 
De  la  coinbinaijson  entre  la  th6orie  du  renvoi  et  celle  de  Tautonomie  i  propos 

dii  r^^gime  matriraonial  des  ^poux  nmrida  sans  contrat,  par  A.  Masas.     (34 

Clunet,  1907,  603-61 L) 
Commifision  d'6tijde  d*un  pro  jet  de  loi  sur  le  regime  Idgal  des  ^^trangera  mari^ 

en  France  sans  cimlrat,  par  LoiiIb  Cr^mieu.     (8  Bull,  de  la  Soci^t^  d*6tude0 

legislatives,  1901^  235-236.) 
Le  manage  et  le  divoret*  t^onressionnela  dcs  strangers  en  FranoCi  par  G*  ClmeL 

(36Chmct,  iwm,  r3-37.) 
De  I'adidtere  comniis  en  France  par  des  6poux  dtrangers,  par  Dumafl.     {2S 

Clunet,  191)1,912-917.) 
Prohibition  du  mariage  entre  beaux-frdres  et  bellea-soeurs  dans  la  Qouvelle 

loi  fran^aiae  et  lea  ^trangers^  by  F,  Surville,     (41  Clunet,  1914,   108^ 

1088.) 
Separation  de  corps.     Competence  entre  etrangere.     Par  F,  Surville,     (23  N.  S^ 

Rev,  (Tit,  de  l{>g.  et  do  juris.,  1894,  264-266.) 

Military  Requisitions  and  Sezrice. 

Lea  et  rangers  naturalises  Fran^aia  sont-ils  aatreinta  au  service  miUtaire?     (15 

Clunet,  1888,  37<5-378.) 
Service  militaire.     Con  flit  des  In  is  franQaises  et  am^ricaines.     Affaires  Fruduer, 

Arbios,  Girard,  Gendrot,  Aubry.  Jacob,     (16  Clunet,  1889,  253-27 L) 
Des  diapositions  de  la  nouvelle  loi  militaire  fran^oiae  qui  touchent  au  droit 

international,  par  Hambartroum  Arakelian  et  Jean  Dejamme*     (32  Clunet, 

1905,  612-628,  884-899.) 
Lee  et  rangers  en  France  et  Ics  requisitions  militaires.     (8  R.  D*  I.  priv^p  1913; 

840-845.) 


Poor  Relief,  etc. 

Les  etrangers   en   France,   au  point  de  vue  de  raasistance  et  des  aecourt 

charitables,   par   H.    Dernuin   et    F.    Worm^.      {17   Clunet,   1890,  645- 

561.) 
Collier,  Louis.     Procedure  judiciaire  et  administrative.     L'assistaDCe  judicdalre, 

devant  tnutes  les  juri dictions.     Paris^  1909, 
Charliac,  G,     De  rassistance  dea  strangers  mdigdnes  devant  les  tribunaux. 

Paris,  1906. 
L'aasistaDce  judiciaire  et  les  etrangers  en  France  par  R.  de  Card.    (14  Clunet, 

1887,  273-279.) 
L*assiatance  judiciaire  et  les  etrangers  en  France.     (Rouard  de  Card,    fitudea 

de  droit  international,  Paris,  1890,  pp.  151-179.) 
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De  Tassistance  judiciaire  et  des  declarations  de  nationality,  par  Raymond 

Hubert.     (3  R.  D.  I.  priv6,  1907,  897-904.) 
Les  Strangers  devant  les  lois  d'assistance  en  France,  by  B.  Raynaud.    (39  Clunet, 

1912,  689-698.) 

Practice  of  Professions. 

Jandin,  Bernard  de.    Des  professions  que  les  Strangers  peuvent  exercer  en 

France.     Paris,  1899. 
De  la  condition  legale  des  Strangers  en  France,  au  point  de  vue  de  Texercice  des 

professions  conunerciales  ou  industrielles,  soit  comme  patrons,  soit  comme 

salaries,  par  Paul  Pic.    (16  Rev.  d'^con.  pol.,  1902,  481-498.) 
Droits  des  m6decins  Strangers  en  France,  par  £.  H.  Perreau.     (37  Clunet,  1910, 

21-35.) 
Admission  of  foreigners  to  French  medical  schools.     (New  regulations  reported 

by  Mr.  Vignaud.    (For.  Rel.,  1896,  140-141.) 
Admission  of  foreigners  to  French  government  schools.    (For.  Rel.,   1897, 

173-174.) 

Public  InstructioiL 

Enseignement  en  France,    fitrangers.    Ck>nditions.    (18  Clunet,  1891,  1056- 
1058.) 

Social  Insurance. 

De  rindemnisation  des  ouvriers  Strangers  victimes  d'accidents  de  travail  d'aprte 

la  loi  du  30  mars  1905,  par  Jules  Cabouat.     (3  Nouv.  rev.  prat,  de  dr.  int. 

priv6,  1907,  1-8,  49-63,  97-106.) 
Les  ouvriers  Strangers  en  France  et  les  accidents  du  travail,  par  F.  Surville. 

(34  N.  S.,  Rev.  crit.  de  1^.  et  de  juris.,  1905,  197-201.) 
De  la  condition  juridique  des  travailleurs  Strangers  en  France.    (Legislation 

actuelle,  projets  de  r^forme.)    Par.  P.  Pic.  (32  Clunet,  1905,  273-284, 

860-872;  33  Clunet,  1906,  301-317.) 
Les  modifications  apport^  par  la  loi  du  31  mars  1905  relatives  aux  accidents 

du  travail  des  ouvriers  strangers,  par  B.  Raynaud.    (32  Clunet,  1905, 

899-902.) 
Les  consequences  de  la  cessation  de  rdsidence  en  France  d'un  ouvrier  Stranger 

indemnitaire  de  la  loi  sur  les  accidents  du  travail  (Art.  3,  No.  15,  de  la 

loi  du  9  avril  1898,  modifide),  par  Eugene  Fron.    (5  Nouv.  rev.  prat,  de  dr. 

int.  prive,  1909,  99-107.) 
Les  retraites  ouvridres  et  paysannes  et  les  Strangers  dans  la  nouvelle  legisla- 
tion fran^aise,  by  B.  Raynaud.     (37  Clunet,  1910,  1036- ia53.) 

Succession. 

Tourenq,  B.    De  la  succession  de  Tetranger  en  France  (droit  fiscal).    Toulouse, 

[19111. 
De  la  succession  ab  intestat  des  Strangers  en  France  et  des  Fran^ais  k  Petranger, 

par  Louis  Renault.    (2  Clunet,  1875,  329-345,  422-429;  3  Qunet,  1876, 

15-22.) 
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Des  pouvoirs  de  certaina  consuls  strangers  en  matl^re  de  sucGesBioofl  laiasiea 

en  France  par  leurs  nationaux^  par  Maurice  Ditte,     (36  Clunetr   1900^ 

917-939.) 
L*origine  du  pr^ldvcrnent  en  faveur  dea  h^ritiers  nationaux  k  reooontre  dec 

h6ritiers  strangers,  par  Paul  Fuuchille,     (16  Clunet,  1889,  78&-790.) 
De  la  forme  des  testaments  paaa^  par  dca  strangers,  par  Maurice  Colin.     (2i 

Clunet,  1897,  928-944,) 

Taxatloii. 

Barbey,  G.    The  income  tax  bill  as  affecting  foreigners  in  France.    Paris,  1900. 
Mallard,  J,     Des  vateurs  mobili^res  ^trangferes  en  France  au  point  de  vue  fiscal. 

Paris,  1906. 
Propper*    Du  r6gime  dc^  valeurs  ^trang^res  en  France.    Paris,  1906, 
Le  nouveau  regime  fiscal  des  valeurs  6traDg^refi  en  France,  by  Albert  WahL 

(41  Clunet,  1914,  1088-1161,) 

French  Coitmies 
Algeria  and  French  Africa. 

La  question  des  6trangors  ea  Alg6rie,  par  Le  Myre  de  ViUers.     (6  Questlona 

dip.,  1889,  65-70.) 
La  question  des  <^t rangers  en  Alg^ne,  par  Ernest  Mercier.     (Bulletin  de  la 

reunion  d'6t tides  alg6riennes,  1900.) 
La  question  des  dtrangers  en  Algdrie,  par  Louis  Paoli.     (52  Rev.  pol.  et  part*, 

1907.  304-331.) 
Etude  sur  la  condition  i  faire  aux  Strangers  ^tablis  en  Alg^rie,  par  J.  de  Lassalle. 

(Extrait  du  BulL  des  sciences  6conomique8  et  sociales  du  Comit^  des  tm'raux 

historiquea  et  scientifiques,  1894.) 
La  situation  des  strangers  en  Alg^rie,  par  V.  Deraontes.     (BulL  comity  afrique 

frangaise,  oct,obre  1905.) 
French  decree  of  February  7, 1894,  extending  to  Algeria  the  French  l*w  of  Aug.  8, 

1893,  reguJating  the  sojourn  of  foreigners  in  France.    (86  St.  Pap.,  1803- 

94,  1028.) 
Asm  is,   Dr.     La  condition  juridique  des  indigdnea  dans  T  Afrique  occidental 

fran^jaise.     PariSj  1910. 


French  Guiana* 

Legislation  aur  le  sSjour  des  Strangers. 


(24  Clunet,  1897,  445-440.) 


Indo-China* 

La  condition  des  Strangers  en  Indo  Chine. 


(7  R.  D.  L  priv6,  1911.  209-210.) 


Tunis. 

Decree  concerning  foreigners  of  April  13, 189S.    (90  St.  Pap.^  1897-^8,  954-956.) 
De  la  juridicUon  des  tribunaux  fran^ais  en  Tuniaie  et  de  leur  comp^teooe  k 

regard  des  Strangers,  par  Lenepveu  de  La  Font.     (10  Clunet,  1883, 437-446.) 
Du  regime  t6gal  fait  en  Tunisie  aux  Fran^ais  et  aux  Strangers  en  mati^re  de 

contentieux  adrainistratif,  par  Hemi  Por6e.     (16  Clunet,  1889, 223-226.) 
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GERMANY 
General  Works, 

Sflvigny,  F.  C.    A  treatiro  on  the  conflict  of  laws,  tranalated  by  Wm,  Gythrie. 

London,  1880. 
BqTi    L,   v.    Theorie   u.    Praxis  dea   in  tern  alio  nalen    Privatrechts,     2.     aufl. 

Hannover,  1889.     2  v. 
Bar,  L,  v.     Lehjbuch  des  international  en  Privat-  und  Strafrechts.    Stuttgart, 

1892. 
Bar,  L.  v.    Theory  and  practice  of  private  international  law,  tranalated  by 

G.  R.  Gilleepie,    2.  ed.     Edinburgh,  1892. 
Zitclmann,  E.     Intemationalea  Privatrecht.     Leipzig,  1897-1912.     2  v. 
Zitebnann  E.     Artikel  7  biB  31  dea  Einflihrungggesetzcs  zum  B,  G.  B.     Leipzig, 

1908. 
Niemeyer,  Th.     Daa  intermitronale  Privatrecht  des  BtlrgerUchea  Gesetzbucha. 

Berlin,  1901. 
Barazetti,  C.     Das  intematiouale  Privatrecht  im  B>  G.  B.     Hannover,  1897, 
Habicht,  H.      Intemationalee  Privatrecht  nach  dem  Einfuhnmgsgeaetze  zum 

B.  G.  B.     Berlin,  1907. 
Internationales  Privatrecht  auf  deutachreehtlicher  Grundlage,  von  Prof.  Neu- 

becker.     (1912-13  Jahrb.  L  d.  int,  Rechteverkehr  8-120,) 


Aliens  in  General. 

Heinrichs,   A.     Deuteche  Niederlaaaungpvertra.ge  und   Ubemahmeabkomnien. 

Bedin,  1908. 
Beutner^  W.     Die  Rechtestellung  der  Aualiinder  nach  Titel  II  der  preussischen 

Verfassungsurkunde.    Tubingen,  1912. 
Ziclke.     Die   Stellung   der   Auslauder    nach   dem    BUrgerlichen    Gesetzbueh, 

Naumberg,  1905.     (Haile,  doctor's  dissertation.) 
De  la  condition  juridique  des  Strangers  d'apr^s  les  loia  et  traits  en  vigueur 

sur  le  territoire  de  Tempire  d*Allemagiie,  par  J.  Keidel.     (21  Ciunet,  1894, 

72-89,  70a-711.) 
Aualand,  Auslander,  by  Zom  in  Stengel-Fleisclimann's  WiJrterbuch  des  Staats- 

u  Verwaltungsrechts.  Tabingen,  1911,  I,  258  et  seq. 
Fremdenreebt  by  Leutner  in  8taatalexikon,  II,  4th  ed.  19 11^  p.  333  d  seq. 
De  la  condition  legale  des  Strangers  en  Pnisse,  par  Felix  Stoerk.     (10  Ciunet, 

1883,5-12.) 
De  la  aituation  l^ale  des  enfants  d'Strangers  en  Allemagne^  par  Dr.  Haenel. 

(11  Ciunet,  1884,  477-482.) 
Le  droit  international  priv4  dans  le  nouveau  code  civil  allemand,  par  J,  Keidel. 

(25  Cluuet,  1S9S,  867-887;  26  Ciunet,  1899,  17-47,  239-283.) 
Internationale  Rechtsfragen  in  den  deut&cben  Handelsvertrfigen,  von  W.  Bor- 

gina.     (1912-13  Jahrb.  f.  d.  int.  Rechtsverkehr,  167-174.) 
De  la  police  dee  strangers  en  Ailemagne,  par  F.  Boehm.  (16  Ciunet,  1889, 21-23.) 

Civil  Procedure, 

Delius,   Hana.     Handbuch   dea   Rechtshilfeverfahrena   im    Deytachen   Reiche 
eowie  im  und  gegentlber  dem  Auslande.    4.  aufl,     NUmberg,  1911. 
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EiBUcbfSi  tim  Rechiahilfe,  tod  Willy  Pell.     (1912-13  Jahfb,  f.  d  ini.  lUdiU- 

Ferkehr  448^497.) 
Des  bieiu  sis  en  AUeinasiie  appftitenaut  k  im  f ailU  ^tmigcr,  ptf  Ch.  i 

(12  Cltinet,  1885,  33-45.) 

Security  for  Costs* 

De  la  caution  judicatum  solvi  e&  AMemftgne,  par  Dr.  Druekcr.    CJCII 
1893,  310-318.) 

£xpulsioii« 

IxbmaEiii,   M*    Die  Ausweiflung  im  System  des  deutachen 

GarU,  18»8. 
AuBwe»unK  by  Fleischmann  in  Stengel-FleiBchmaon'B  Worterbucb«  eCc^  ! 

1,280^  tu^q. 
Escpulaion  hors  d'Allemagne  de  d^l^da  ByndlcaiistB  rSvolutioiisiaireB  in 

par  A.  R.     (38  Clunet,  191 1,  1181-840 

Ertradidoa. 

Die  Prtixm  des  deutachen  Reichsgenehta  in  AualiefgronB— ifiieo,  ▼on  ' 
geDtx^rg.     (18  Zt^hr.  f.  mt.  pr.  u.  HH.  Hecbt.,  1906^  308^-445.) 


Foreign  Corporations. 

Kecogriitirm  of  foreign  companies  in  Germany  by  Dr.  Schirraieial^. 

Rep.  Int.  Law  Asm.,  19a5,  259-268.) 
Cohen.     Die  Rechtafahigkeit  aijfll&ndischer  juristiacher  Peraoneo  im 

Erlan^cn,  1904  (doctor^a  dkaertation). 
Die  ReehtHfahigkeit  aual&ndiflcher  juristiseher  Pereonen  nach  dem  B.  0»  %  I 

einzelnen  Auafuhnmgiagesetxen  sum  B.  G.  B.,  von  J.  Flotke.     (10  \ 

f.  int.  Pr.  u.  Strafrecht.  1900,  211-218.) 
Die  Behandtung  auslandiBcber  Bandeisgeselldchaften  unter  beaondercr  ] 

sichtigung  dm  GrutidstUckcr^'erbeA,  von  Dr.  Otto  Nelte.     (IQU-I^  Ja 

f.  d.  int.  Reihti?vorkehr,  181-194.) 
De  la  condition  des  socict^s  6trang^refl  en  Allemagnei  par  E.  WolfT.     (IS  i 

1886,  134-145,  272''285,  641-656,) 
Die  Niederlassung  und  Besteuerung  auaUtndiiJcher  Pinn^i,      (7  Lttpslgttr  Zu 

f.  Handelsrecht,  1913,  504-515,) 
Excluftion  of  American  life  insurance  companies.      Reprinted  frooi  rfmiii  1 

247, 54th  Cong.,  Hi  seas,    (For.  Rd.,  1895, 1,  428-453;  ses  i 

volumes  of  For.  Rel.) 


Foreign  Judgments. 

De  Texecution  des  jugemente  dtrangera  dans  Tempbe  d*Allema«nc,  par  Ke 

(9  Clunet,  1882,  25-370 
Questions  relatives  i  I'^xtoition  des  jugemimts  dtrangefs  en  AQeoaa^ie^  par  I« 
BeftUcheL    (10  Clunet.  1883,  239-^247.) 
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Industrial  and  Literary  Property. 

De  la  protection  en  Allemagne  des  marques  de  fabrique  ou  de  conunerce  Stran- 
gers, par  Dr.  Kohler.     (14  Clunet,  1887,  39-46,  161-166.) 

Intemationaler  Erfinderschutz  auf  der  Grundlage  des  deutschen  Rechtes,  von 
Ludwig  Wertheimer.     (1912-13  Jahrb.  f.  d.  int.  Rechtsverkehr  342-354.) 

Der  Schutz  des  Ausl&nders  im  deutschen  Warenzeichenrecht,  von  E.  Kloeppel. 
(1912-13  Jahrb.  f.  d.  int.  Rechtsverkehr  355-364.) 

Einfluss  der  Nationalitat  auf  die  Erlangung  des  Patentschutzes,  von  Karl  Schse- 
fer.     (2  Gewerblicher  Rechtsschutz  und  Urheberrecht,  1897,  134^136.) 

Die  gesetzlichen  und  vertragsmlissigen  Grundlagen  des  Rechtsschutzes  deutscher 
Urhebcr  im  Ausiande  und  fremder  Urheber  im  deutschen  Reiche,  von 
Josef  Keidel.     (4  Ztschr.  f .  int.  Pr.  u.  Strafrecht,  1894,  18-47.) 

Das  intemationale  Urheberrecht  in  seiner  Geltung  fUr  Deutschland,  von  A. 
Osterrieth.     (1912-13  Jahrb.  f.  d.  int.  Rechtsverkehr,  329-341.) 

Unfair  Competition. 

Ausl&nder  und  der  Schutz  gegen  unlauteren  Wettbewerb,  von  Fuld.     (12  Ztschr. 

f.'int.  pr.  u.  5ff.  Recht,  1902,  262-269.) 
Kttnnen  sich  ausl&ndische  Personen  auf  das  Gesetz  betrefTend  den  imlauteren 

Wettbewerb    bcrufen,   von   Fuld.    (2   Gewerblicher   Rechtsschutz    und 

Urheberrecht,  1897,  208-209.) 

Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Sauer,  Karl.  Das  deutsche  Eheschliessungs-  u.  Ehescheidungsrecht  unter 
BerUcksichtigung  der  llaager  intemationalen  Privatrechtsabkommen  vom 
12  Juni  1902.     MUnchen,  1909. 

Schmitz,  L.,  and  Wichmann,  A.  Die  Eheschliessung  im  intemationalen  Verkehr. 
1.  Bd.  Die  Eheer  fordemisse  der  Ausl&nder  im  Deutschen  Reiche.  3.  aufl. 
Duisburg-Ruhrort,  1910. 

Marriage  between  aliens  in  Prussia.  Requirement  of  certificate  that  no  impedi- 
ment exists.     (For.  Rel.,  1900,  521-522.) 

Die  Eheschliessung  von  Auslfindem  im  deutschen  Reiche  und  von  Deutschen  im 
Ausiande  nach  Gesetzgebung  und  Praxis  des  deutschen  intemationalen 
Privatrechts,  von  Arthur  Mayerowitz.  (10  Ztschr.  f.  int.  Pr.  u.  Strafrecht, 
1900,  1-40.) 

Le  manage  des  strangers  en  Bavidre,  par  Joseph  Keidel.  (23  Climet,  1896, 
981-990.) 

Poor  Relief,  etc. 

L'assistance  des  Strangers  en  Allemagne,  par  De  Reitzenstein.  (Extrait  du 
Bull.  soc.  intern,  pour  T^tude  des  questions  d'assistance.) 

Die  FUrsorge  fUr  Ausl&nder  in  Deutschland,  von  A.  Olshausen.  (Schriften  des 
deutschen  Vereins  fttr  Armenpflege  u.  Wohlth&tigkeit,  Heft  69.  Leipzig, 
1904.) 

Social  Insurance. 

La  situation  juridique  des  ouvriers  Strangers  en  Allemagne  au  point  de  vue  dcB 
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assurances  sociales,  par  E.  L^monoii* 
6  R.  D.  1,  priv^,  1909,  113-129.) 


(4  R.  D.  I.  priv^,  1908,  385-391; 


Succession. 

Btihm,  F.  Ilandbych  der  Lntenmtionalen  Nadilassbehandlujig  mit  beeonderer 
Rycksiclit  auf  das  Deutsche  Reich,     Augaburg,  1881-1885.    2  v. 

Pfordt^n,  Tb.  Die  Bchandlimg  de  Nacblaases  von  Aufil&ndeni.  Mttncheo* 
1904. 

Beerbung  von  Ausliindem  in  Deutschland,  von  Scherer,  (31  Ztschr.  f,  deut. 
bllfg.  Re€ht,  1900,  557-56 L) 

Tazation* 

Kramer,  H.  Die  Einkommen-und  Vermdgcnsbesteuerung  der  Aual&nder  und 
Forensen  in  Prenasen-Sachaen-Otdenburg,  Wflrttemberg-Baden-Hessen. 
Berlin,  1909. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
General  Works* 

Burge,  WiEiam.  Commentanes  on  colonial  and  foreign  laws.  New  edition  by 
A.  W.  Renton  and  G,  G.  Phillimore.  London,  1907-14.  Vols.  l-4»  (6 
volumes  in  all), 

PhilUmorOj  Robert.  Gommentariea  upon  international  law.  Vol.  4:  Private 
international  law  or  comity*     3rd  ed.     London,  1880. 

Westlake,  John,  A  treatifte  on  private  international  law.  5.  ed.  Assisted  by 
Alf.  Fr.  Topham.     London,  1912. 

Dicey,  Albert  V.  A  digest  of  the  law  of  England  with  reference  to  the  conflict 
of  lawB.  London,  1896,  2nd  ed.,  1908.  American  ed.  with  Dotes  of 
American  cases,  by  J,  B.  Moore,     London,  Boston,  1896. 

Rattigan,  W*  H.     Private  international  law.     London,  1895. 

Foote»  J,  A.  Foreign  and  domestic  law.  A  concise  treatise  on  private  inter- 
national law.    4th  ed.    London,  1914. 

Nelson,  Horace.     Private  international  law.     London,  1889. 

Mens  in  General. 

Hansard,  Geo.  Treatise  on  the  law  relating  to  aliens.  London,  1844;  sufipL 
1846. 

Le  Baron ^  Fdlix-A.  Le  code  de»  Strangers  on  recueil  dee  lois  et  de  la  jurispru- 
dence anglaise  concernant  lea  Strangers.     Londres,  1849. 

Emery,  G.  F.  Law  relating  to  foreigners  and  foreign  corporations.  London,  190$. 

Hemiques,  H.  8.  Q.  The  law  of  aliens  and  naturalization  including  the  text 
of  the  Aliens  act,  1905.     London,  1906. 

Sibley,  Norman  W.,  and  Elias,  A.  The  Aliens  act  (Stat.  5  Edw.  VII,  c.  13),  and 
the  right  of  asylum.     London,  1906. 

Aliens  act,  1905.  Regulations,  etc.,  made  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
Home  departmeot  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Aliens  act, 
1905.  London,  1906.  (Gt.  Brit.  Parliament.  Papers  by  oommAod* 
Cd.  2879.) 
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Davidson,  W.  M.    The  status  of  the  alien.    London,  1Q09. 

Landa,  Myer  Jack.    The  alien  problem  and  its  remedy.   London,  1911. 

P^pin,  Eug^e.    La  question  des  Strangers  en  Angleterre.    L' Aliens  Act  de 

1905,  causes  et  r^sultats.    Paris,  1913. 
L'aliens  act  anglais  de  1905,  par  H.  8.  Q.  Henriques.    (3  R.  D.  I.  priv6,  1907, 

340-358.) 
La  doctrine  anglaise  en  mati^  de  droit  international  priv6,  par  J.  Westlake. 

(9  Clunet,  1882,  &-25.) 
Alien  legislation  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  by  Thos.  W.  Haycraft.    (13 

Law  Quar.  Rev.,  1897,  165-186.) 
British  rules.    Summary  jurisdiction  (aliens),  1906.     [Jan.  3,  1906.]    (99  St 

Pap.,  1905-06,  53-56.) 

AdmissioiL 

Aliens'  right  to  enter  the  country.    (130  L.  T.  253-254;  32  Aust.  L.  T.,  1910-11, 

86^7.) 
Le  droit  d'asile  en  Angleterre  depuis  la  loi  sur  les  strangers,  par  N.  W.  Sibley 

and  Alf .  Elias.    (34  Clunet,  1907,  29-39.) 
De  Fadmission  et  de  re3q3u]sion  des  strangers  en  Angleterre,  by  Eug^e  P6pin. 

(41  Clunet,  1914,  425-437.) 

EzpulsioiL 

Le  droit  d'e3q3ulsion  des  strangers  en  Angleterre,  par  W.  F.  Craies.    (16  Clunet, 

1889, 357-380.)     • 
Pepin's  article,  supra,  in  41  Clu  let  (1914),  425-437. 

Foreign  Corporations. 

De  la  condition  l^le  des  soci6tds  ^trang^res  en  Angleterre,  par  Anderson  Foote. 

(9  Clunet,  1882,  465^88.) 
De  la  situation  des  8oci6t^  ^trang^res  en  Angleterre,  par  Israel  Davis.    (35 

Clunet,  1908,  103-113.) 
Les  soci^tds  ^trang^res  en  Angleterre,  par  M.  Thdry.    (36  Clunet,  1909,  409- 

412.) 
La  loi  anglaise  du  21  d^embre  1908  et  les  soci^t^  6trang^res,  par  P.  Goul6 

(5  R.  D.  I.  priv6,  1909,  130-139.) 
Emery,  G.  F.    Law  relating  to  foreigners  and  foreign  corporations.    London, 

1908. 

Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Act  of  the  British  Parliament  to  amend  the  law  with  respect  to  marriages  be- 
tween British  subjects  and  foreigners.  [29th  November,  1906.]  (99  St. 
Pap.,  1905-06, 10-14.) 

A  note  on  the  British ''  Marriage  with  Foreigners  Act,"  1906.  By  Mr.  Charteris. 
(25th  Rept.  Int.  Law  Assn.,  1908,  397-408.) 

Succession. 

Bentwich,  Norman.  The  law  of  domidl  in  its  relation  to  sucoesBion  and  the  doc- 
trine of  renvoi.    London,  1911. 
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Riglit  of  United  States  ooneulB  to  receive  effects  of  United  States  dtii 

ceased  on  British  territory  or  vessels.     (For.  Rel.,  1903,  483-488,) 
Wills  of  foreigners.    (102  Law  Times,  1896-7,  198-200.) 


Tazatioii. 

De  la  condition  en  Angleterre  dee  commercanta  Strangers  au  point  de 
r"  Income  tax.'^     Par  Alfred  Michel.     (15  Climet,  1888,  713-719.) 

Hertz,  W*  G.     Die  Besteuerung  der  Auslinder  in  der  englischen  Eiakoc 
steuer.    Stuttgart,  1910< 

Canada 

Aliens  in  General. 

Betrachtnngen  tlber  die  civilrechtUche  Stellung  der  Ausl&nder  in  Canads, 
Vlad,  Pappafava,  (1  Jahr.  der  int.  Vereinig.  f.  Rechtawisscnechaft,  U 
268-272.) 

De  la  condition  l<5gale  des  6trangers  au  Canada,  par  H.  E.  Tascbcreau 
Clunet,  1S95,  55~-(>40 

Act  of  May  9,  1881  in  re  rights  of  aliens,     (72  St.  Pap,,  1880-«l,  1215.) 

Tenure  of  land  act.  May  4,  1900.     (92  St.  Pap.,  1899-1900,  1295-90,) 

Admission. 

Act  of  the  go%^ernment  of  Canada  to  amend  the  Act  to  restrict  the  importal 
and  employment  of  aliens.  (See  Act  of  June  29,  1897,  90  St,  Pap,  1897^ 
934-5)— May  23,  190L     (95  St.  Pap.,  1901-02,  302-303.) 

See  also  statutes  in  the  separate  provinces. 


Foreign  corporadons. 

De  la  situation  des  80ci6fc6s  eomraerciales  dtrang^res  dans  la  province  de  i 
(Canada),    Par  Fabre-Surveyer.     ^30  Clunet,  1903,  517-533.) 

British  Colonies 

Aliens  in  General. 

See  Bedwell,  C.  E.  A.     The  legislation  of  the  Empire.     London,  1909. 
and  the  colonial  statutes  in  the  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers. 


Marriage. 

Eversley,  William  P.,  and  Craiea,  William  F, 
empire.    London,  1910. 


The  maniage  laws  of  the  Br 


Australia. 

Dea  restrictions  k  T immigration  et  k  Vadmission  des  strangers  en  Ad 

(30  Chmet,  1903,  287-294.) 
De  la  condition  des  (Strangers  et  de  la  naturalisation  en  Australie,  par  ] 

Alix,     (2  Nouv.  rev.  prat,  de  dr.  int.  priv<^,  1906,  289-'295.) 
(A  few  of  the  important  statutes  will  be  specifically  mentioned,) 
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South  Australia* 
Amendment  of  the  law  of  aliens,  Nov.  3, 1864.    (70  St.  Pap.,  1878-79, 722-726.) 
Fees  under  the  act.    (70  St.  Pap.,  187&-79,  726.) 
Amendment  to  aliens  act  of  1864— Dec.  23,  1890.    (82  St.  Pap.,  1889-90,  1074r- 

75.) 
(Subsequent  amendments  are  contained  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  State  Papers 

and  in  the  colonial  statutes.) 

^ctoria. 
Act  of  May  9,  1865,  concerning  the  real  and  personal  property,  etc.,  of  aliens. 

(69  St.  Pap.,  1877-78,  717-720.) 
Same,    July  10,  1890.    (82  St.  Pap.,  1889-90,  107&-77.) 
Same,    Dec.  24,  1896.    (88  St.  Pap.,  1895-96,  1048-49.) 
(Subsequent  amendments  are  contained  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  State  Papers 

and  in  the  colonial  statutes.) 

Bermuda* 

The  immigration  act,  1902,  No.  58.    Dec.  5, 1902.    (95  St.  Pap.,  1901-02,  236- 

250.) 
Same.     1907,  No.  4.    Feb.  6,  1907.     (100  St.  Pap.,  1906-07,  618-20.) 
Act  of  November  10,  1885  re  foreign  companies.    (85  St.  Pap.,  1892-93,  779- 

80.) 
(Subsequent  amendments  are  contained  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  State 

Papers  and  in  the  colonial  statutes.) 

British  Guiana* 

The  immigration  ordinance,  1891,  of  the  Colony  of  British  Guiana.    Oxford, 

1895. 
(Subsequent  amendments  are  contained  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  State  Papers 

and  in  the  colonial  statutes.) 

British  Honduras. 

Act  concerning  the  rights  and  privileges  of  aliens-^uly  19,'  1855.    (69  St.  Pap., 

1877-78,  316-319.) 
(Subsequent  amendments  are  contained  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  State  Papers 
and  in  the  colonial  statutes.) 

Cyprus. 

Law  concerning  deceased  foreigners'  estates — May  1, 1886.    (78  St.  Pap.,  1886- 

87,  763-764.) 
(Subsequent  amendments  are  contained  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  State  Papers 

and  in  the  colonial  statutes.) 

HongS^ong. 

British  ordinance — Rights  of  aliens  to  hold  and  transfer  property  within  Colony 
of  Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong,  Nov.  17,  1853.  (47  St.  Pap.,  1856-^57,  590- 
591.) 
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(Subeeqiietit  amendmenta  are  oontaiDed  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  State  Papem 
and  in  the  colonial  Btatutea.) 

Malta. 

Ordinance,  Feb.  9,  1899,  inspecting  the  landing  and  the  residence  ol  aliena  in 

thoBe  islands.     (94  St.  Pap.,  190(M)1,  87-93,) 
Same,    Amendment,  Apr.  2,  1900.     (94  St.  Pap.,  1900-01,  122-123.) 
(Subseqtient  amendments  are  contained  in  the  later  voltimes  of  the  State  Papers 

and  in  the  colonial  etatutes.) 

New  Zealand. 

Aet  or  Au§;.  17f  1880,  consolidating  the  laws  relating  to  aliens.     (71  St.  Pap., 

1879-80,  238-241.) 
Act  of  Sept,  24,  1892,  re  amendment  of  aliens  acta,     (85  St.  Pap.,   1892-03, 

319-320. 
Act  of  How  6,  1884,  re  foreign  companies.     (75  St.  Pap.,  1883-84,  266^-270.) 
Act  of  Oct.  18,  1894,  re  foreign  insiirance  companies'  deposits.     (86  St.  Pap., 

1893-94,  395-401.) 
(Subsequent  amendments  are  contained  in  the  later  volumes  of  the  State  Papeiii 

and  in  the  colonial  statutes.) 

South  Africa. 

Immigrant's  restriction  act,  1907,  with  amended  regulations  thereunder.  Pre- 
toria, 1909. 

Heguktions  governing  admission  of  aliens  into  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Cobnies.     (For.  Eel,  1903,  545-551.) 

Situation  dans  la  R^publiqiie  Sud-africaine  au  point  de  vue  des  droits  civila^ 
de  la  naturalisation  et  des  droits  politiques  (lUtlandere).  (7  R.  G,  D.  I.  P^, 
1900,  100-172.) 

Were  the  outlanders  aliens?     By  J.  Dove  Wilson,     (12  Jur*  rev*  59-71.) 

L'Angleterre  et  1&  Transvaal,  par  Paul  Heilbom.  (3  Rev.  dr.  pub.,  1800, 
166-189.) 

GREECE 
General  Works. 

Streit,  G.    SystSme  de  droit  international  priv6.    t*  1  (en  grec).    Athdnes,  1907. 

Aliens  in  General. 

Clerc,  Michel.     Les  m^t&ques  athfiniens.     Paris,  189S. 

Franco tte,  H,     De  la  condition  des  Strangers  dans  les  cit6i  greoques.     txravain,* 

1903. 
Le  droit  international  priv^  en  Gr&ce,  par  N.  Politis.     (33  Clunet,  1908,  5-24.) 
Le  droit  dtis  Strangers  chea  les  Hellenes.     (§  53,  pp.  202-206  of  HolUendof€, 

Francois  and  Rivier,  Alphonse.)   Introduction  au  droit  des  gens.   Bnixellee, 

1889. 
Laurent,    Frant^ois.     Droit   civil    international.    BnixeUee,    1880.       VoL    I, 

pp.  121-130* 
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Politis,  Nicolas  S.  La  conyention  coniBulaire  gr6oo-turque,  et  Parbitrage  des 
ambasBadeun  des  grandes  puifisances  k  Constantinople  du  2  avril,  1901. 
Paris,  1903.    (Extrait  de  la  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.) 

CML  Procedure. 

(Les  procte  des  strangers  en  Gi^ce  k  la  lumi^  de  r^pigraphie  moderae.) 

Der  griechische  Fremdenprozess  im  Licht  dcr  neueren  Inschriftenfunde,   *  on 

H.   F.   Hitzig.    (28  Ztschr.  d.  Savigny-Stiftung.    Romanistische  Abt., 

1907,  211-253.) 

Courts — ^Jurisdiction  of  Aliens. 

Philar6toe,  G.  N.  Jurisdiction  des  Strangers.  Athens,  1906.  (Extract  from 
25  Jurisprudence  grccque  et  frangaisc,  written  in  Greek.) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

De  la  condition  legale  des  soci^t^  ^trangdres  en  Gr^oe,  par  Jean  Euclid^.    ^16 

Clunet,1889,59-^.) 
Die  Rechtstellung  der  auswftrtigen  Aktiengcsellschaften  in  Griechenland,  von 

G.  Streit.     (6  Ztschr.  f.  int.  Pt.  u.  Strafrecht,  189G,  193-200,  314-331.) 

Foreign  Judgments. 

De  reffet  et  de  Tex^cution  des  actes  et  jugements  Strangers  en  Grdce,  par  N. 
J.  Saripolos.    (7  Clunet,  1880, 173^  178.) 

Industrial  Property. 

La  propri^te  industricUe  en  Gr^ce  et  la  protection  des  droits  des  Strangers  en 
cette  mati^,  by  G.  Diobouniotis.    (39  Qunet,  1912,  1047-1056.) 

Marriage. 

Die  EheschliesBung  zwischen  Inl&ndem  u.  Auslftndem  nach  griechischem  Recht, 
von  Georg  Diobouniotis.    (8  Ztschr.  f.  int.  Fr,  u.  Strafrecht,  1898,  17-32.) 

ITALY 

General  Works. 

Rocoo.  Deir  uso  ed  autoriUL  delle  leggi  del  Regno  delle  due  Sicile  considerate 
nelle  relazioni  colic  persone  e  col  tcrritorio  dcgli  stranieri,  oesia  trattato  di 
diritto  civile  intemazionale.    3.  6d.    Napoli,  1858-59.    3  v. 

Flore,  Pasquale.  Le  droit  international  priv6.  4.  6d.  trad,  par  G.  Antoine. 
Paris,  1907.    4  v. 

Lomonaco,  G.    Trattato  di  diritto  civile  intemazionale.    Napoli,  1874. 

Anzilotti,  D.    II  diritto  intemazionale  nei  giudizi  intemi.    Bologna,  1905. 

Anzilotti,  D.    Studi  critici  di  diritto  intemazionale  privato.    Roma,  1898. 

Casanova,  Lod.  Del  diritto  intemazionale.  3.  ed.  di  Em.  Brusa.  Firenze, 
1876. 

Catellani,  E.  L.  II  diritto  intemazionale  privato  ed  i  suoi  recenti  progressii 
2.  ed.    Torino,  1896-1902.    2  v. 
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Danieli,  G.    Le  societ  straniere  in  Italia.    Condizione  legale     Roma,  1885. 
Mariinoni,  M.    Delia  condizione  giuridica  della  society  oommercialc  straniere. 

Roma,  1914. 
De  la  condition  des  soci^t^  ^trang^res  en  Italic,  par  G.  Danieli.    (15  Clunet, 

1888,  17-32,  330-343.) 
De  la  situation  juridique  faite  en  Italie  aux  soci^t^  de  commerce  ^trang^res, 

par  T.  C.  Giannini.    (4  Riv.  dir.  int.,  1901,  16-30.) 
La  persone  giuridiche  straniere  i  la  giurisprudenza  italiana,  per  Giovanni  Lo- 

monaco.    (10  II  Filangieri,  pt.  1,  1885,  379-386.) 
Les  sod^t^  6trang^re8  en  Italie  d'apr^  la  legislation  nouvelle,  par  E.  Clunet. 

(10  Clunet,  1883,  26-28.) 
De  la  condition  des  soci^t^  4trangdres  en  Italie,  par  Charles  Lefevre.    (11 

Clunet,  1884,  234-246.) 
Les  society  etrang^res  en  Italie,  by  Jean  Perroud.    (37  Clunet,  1910,  1086- 

1093.) 
Capacidad  de  las  personas  juridicas  extranjeras  en  Italia.    By  G.  Bruni.    (95 

Rev.  gen.  de  leg.  y  juris.,  1899,  26-38). 

Foreign  Judgments. 

La  Loggia,  Enrico.    La  esecuzione  delle  sentenze  straniere  (in  materia  civile). 

Torino,  1902. 
Delfino,  C.    L'esecutoriet^  delle  sentenze  civile  straniere  in  Italia.    Roma,  1912. 
De  I'ex^cution  en  Italie  des  jugements  Strangers  emportant  condamnation  sur 

le  simple  d^faut  du  d^fendeur,  par  Charles-Francois  Ansaldi.    (34  Clunet, 

1907,  639-647.) 
Die  Vollstreckung  ausl&ndischer  Urteile  nach  italienischem  Recht,  von  C. 

Ansbacher.     (1912  Verhandlungen  Int.  Ver.  vergl.  Rechtswiss.  u.  Volksw. 

451-457.) 
De  Fautorite  des  jugements  strangers  d'apr^  la  jurisprudence  italienne,  par  A. 

Chretien.    (13  Qunet,  1886,  667-676.) 
Des  efifets  en  Italie  des  jugements  Grangers  de  divorce,  par  Vittorio  de  Rossi. 

(30  Clunet,  1903,  263-271.) 
Effets  juridiques,  en  Italie,  des  jugements  Strangers  de  divorce,  by  Ernesto 

Fortunato.    (41  Clunet,  1914,  420-425.) 
Die  Zwangsvollstreckung  aus  auslftndischen  Urteilen  und  Akten  im  Kdnigreiche 

Italien,  von  Enrico  Martina.    (7  Bllltt.  f.  vergl.  Rechtswissenschaft,  1911, 

167-171.) 

Literary  Property. 

1^68  droits  des  auteurs  strangers  en  Italie  en  mati^  littdraire  et  artistique, 
par  Henri  Rosmini.    (17  Clunet,  1890,  605-638.) 

Marriage  and  Divorce. 

Cimbali,  E.    II  matrimonio  dello  straniero.    v.  I.    Torino,  1898. 

Gli  stranieri  e  il  divorzio  in  Italia.    Le  consequenze  della  sentenza  21  novembre 

19(X)  della  Corte  di  cassazione  di  Torino.   Per  A.  Macchioro.    (42Monitore 

dei  tribunali,  1901,  81-82.) 
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Succession. 

De  la  sueceeeion  dee  Strangers  en  lUlie,  par  Fafiquale  Fiope.    (30  CIuoH,^ 

42-70) 


Tok,«, 


»Ncv- 


JAPAN 
Aliens  La  General, 

LoQholm,  L.     The  condition  of  foreigners  under  the  oew  Ireal 

1899  (imd  supplemenl). 
DiiloQ,  Guatave.     Essai  stir  la  condition  juridique  dee  dtraDfers  ma 

Paris,  1908. 
Japaneee  law  in  relation  to  the  status  of  foreigners^  by  R,  Mamijuna.     f35  Ne 

York  State  Bar  Asao.  Rep.,  1903,  1 75-197,) 
Les  Strangers  au  Japon  et  tes  Japonais  k  1' stranger.     Etude  Histonque  et  i 

tique.     Par   Edouard   Claver>''     (79   Rev.   g^n.    d'administratiaii, 

5-19,  152-163,) 
Le  droit  international  priv^  au  Japon,  par  S.  Yaniada.     (28  Clim^  190U 

532-643.) 
De  la  condition  jundique  des  ^triingers  au  Japoo,  par  H.  Nagaoka.    (33  GiflMt, 

1905,  1217-1231;  33  Clunet,  1906,  107-115,  1056-1063;  34  CUmel,  1907, 

314-321.) 
Condition  l^ale  de  la  religion  chr^tienne  au  Japon,  par  ligneui    (31  Chmd, 

1904,  657-660.) 
Condition  legale  du  catholicismc  au  Japon,  par  Ligneul.     (32,  2.  S^.  Rer.  calk. 

dea  iDfititutions,  1904,  524-528.) 
Le  droit  de  propria t6  des  Strangers  au  Japon.     (6  IL  D.  I.  pnv€,  1910,  647-Ml) 


Courts— Jurisdiction  of  Aliens. 

Bcidtnore,  George  IL     A  digest  of  leading  caaea  decided  in  tlie  Unitid 

consular  court  at  Kanagawa,  Japan.    Yokohama,  1882. 
1/ ex  territoriality  au  Japon,  par  G.  Boissonade.     (19  Clunet,  1892,  63MM0.) 
Consular  jurisdiction  over  civU  suits — Case  of  Geo.  W.  Lake  (For.  B«L, 

376-390.) 
(Extraterritoriality  has  been  abolished  in  Japan  by  general  reoofnitlofi  of 

Great  Powen  and  by  treaty.) 

Foreign  Cor^rations. 

Position  des  soci^t^  et  oorporations  ^trang^res  au  Japon,  per  Mifujuna. 

*^ Japan  Register  and  Messenger.") 

Industrial  Property.  ^ 

Protection  d(?s  6trange»  en  matij^  de  proprt6t6  induatrietle.     ( 14  La  PropriM 

industrielle,  1898,  130  et  «eg,) 
Quelques  details  stir  la  pixHection  des  ^trongeni  en  matidre  de  prapriHi 
trieUe.     (26  Clunet,  1899,  1095-1096.} 


Korea 
Aliens  in  General* 

La  fX)nditioD  juridique  dee  ^irongera  en  Cor^,  par  FVoncia  R«3r.    (2  R*  * 
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priv6, 1906, 295-308;  3  R.  D.  I.  privd,  1907, 359-;rr6;  4  R.  D.  I.  priy^,  1908, 
111-128.) 

LUXEMBURG 

Ruppert,  P.  Le  grand-duch^  de  Luxembourg  dans  see  relationB  intemationales : 
Recueil  des  traitds,  conventionB  et  arrangements  intemationaux  et  dispo- 
sitions legislatives  diverses  concemant  les  Strangers.    Luxembourg,  1892. 

Law  of  December  30,  1893,  concerning  the  police  of  foreigners.  (85  St.  Pap., 
1892-93,  731-734.) 

Loi  du  30.  dec^mbre  1893,  oonoemant  la  police  des  Strangers.  (Memorial  du 
Grande-Duche  de  Luxembourg,  du  4  Janvier  1894.)  (2  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.,  1895, 
Doc.,  pp.  7-9.) 

MONACO 
Aliens  in  GeneraL 

Condition  juridique  des  strangers  dans  la  Principaut6  de  Monaco,  par  Hector 
De  Rolland.    (17  Clunet  4890,  54-72,  236-256.) 

Foreign  Judgments. 

De  Teffet  des  jugements  et  actes  Strangers  dans  la  prindpaut^  de  Monaco, 
par  £.  de  Loth.    (4  Clunet,  1877,  121-131.) 


MOROCCO 
Aliens  in  GeneraL 

De  la  condition  juridique  des  Strangers  au  Maroo  au  point  de  vue  civil,  par 

D.  Saurin.    (34  Clunet,  1907,  5-19;  284-294.) 
Le  Boeuf,  Paul.    De  la  protection  diplomatique  et  consulaire  des  indigenes 

au  Maroc.    Bergerac,  1905. 
De  Tabus  de  la  "protection  et  de  la  naturalisation"  au  Maroc  by  R.  de  Caix 

(40  aunet,  1913,  79-89.) 
Condition  civile  des  frangais  et  des  Strangers  dans  le  protectorat  frangais  du 

Maroc.    Dahir  du  9  Ramadan  1331  (Aug.  12, 1913).    Bull.  off.  de  TEmpire 

Chdrifien.    Protectorat  de  la  Rep.  frangaise  au  Maroc,  Sept.  12,  1913. 

(41  aunet,  1914,  699-701.) 

Taxation. 

Regulation  concerning  the  taxes  laid  on  foreigners  in  Morocco,  signed  at  Tangier, 

Nov.  23,  1903.    (96  St.  Pap.,  1902-3,  1275-78.) 
See  also  Extraterritoriality. 

NETHERLANDS 
General  Works. 

Aaser,  T.  M.  C.    Elements  de  droit  intematioiial  privd,  traduit  par  A.  Rivier. 
Paris,  1884. 
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Aliens  in  Generat 

Achterbergj   C   E,    Nederlanders^   vreemdelingen   en   ingezetenen,     De   wet 
van  12  December  1892  (Staatebbd  no.  268)*     Gf«nicgen,  1895. 

Expulsion. 

I^  tlfoit  d'esrpulsion  des  Strangers  dans  la  Idgialation  des  Pay»-6a8,  par  D.  J. 

Jitta.     (29  Clunet,  1902,  tM>-70.) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

Dc  la  condititjii  dea  soci^t^  6trang^r<?8  dana  lea  Paye-Baa,  par  W.  L.  P.  A, 
Moleograaff.     (15  Clunet.  1888,  619-^23.) 

Industrial  Property. 

Proteotion  dm  marquee  de  fabrique  Strang^Fes  dans  lea  Pays-Baa.     (S  Clunet* 
1881,  60:^508.) 

Poor  Relief^  etc. 

L^assistance  jiidiciaire  gratuite  des  ^trangcra  et  la  convention  du  SI   octobre 
1892  cntre  la  Belgiqiie  et  lea  Pays-Baa,  par  C.  D.  Aaser.     (26  R.  D.  L, 

1894,  331-334.) 

NORWAY 

General  Works, 

Synnestvedt,  M.    Le  droit  international  priv^  de  la  Scandinavie.     Paris,  1904, 

Aliens  in  General. 

Wilson,  Th*  M.    The  new  law  of  Norwegian  citizenafcip  restricting  foretgneraT 
rights,     Bergen,  1888, 

Foreign  Judgments. 

The  GJTeet  of  foreign  judgments  in  Norway.    (22nd  Rep,  Int.  Law  Aaso.,  1906, 

268-28L) 
See  also  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

PERSIA 
Aliens  in  General. 

La  condition  juridiqiie  des  strangers  en  Perse,  par  James  Greenfield,     (34  Clunei^ 
1907,  257-272,  973-985.) 

Courts. 

Perse,     fitrangera.     Difficult^  d^acc^  aux  tribunaux.     Boyoottage  judiciaire. 

(38Cluiiet,  1911,378-379.) 
Des  rapports  d'affaires  dea  Europ^ens  avec  la  Perse.    (36  Clunet,  1908,  1064- 

1069.) 

Domiciliary  Rights. 

Religious  persecutions  at  Hamadan  and  domiciliary  rights  of  Amerioaas*    (For. 
Rel.,  1894,492-608.) 
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Taxation. 

Taxation  of  foreigners  engaged  in  trade.    (For.  Rd.,  1894, 481-484.) 
See  also  Extraterritoriality. 

PORTUGAL 
General  Works. 

Falcao,  Femandes.    Do  dirdto  intemacional  privado.    Coimbre,  1868. 
Guimaraes,  Pedrosa  A.  S.    Introducgao  ao  estudo  do  direito  privado  inter- 

nacional.    Coimbra,  1878. 
Abreu,  Teixeira  de.    Das  rela^oes  civis  intemacionaes.    Coimbra,  1894. 
ViUela,  Alvaro.    Relagoes  juridicas  intemacionaes  de  caracter  privado.    Coim- 

bra,  1907-08. 

Aliens  in  GeneraL 

De  la  condition  legale  des  Strangers  en  Portugal  d'apr^  le  droit  common  et 
d'apr^  le  nouveau  Projet  de  Code  de  commerce  de  1887,  par  Ernest  Lehr. 
(15  Clunet,  1888,  362-354.) 

Law  authorizing  the  introduction  of  certain  changes  in  the  law  respecting  the 
arrival  and  sojourn  of  foreigners  in  Portugal.  Lisbon,  May  27,  1871. 
(63  St.  Pap.,  1872-73,    1186-87.) 

Decree  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  relative  to  the  residence  of  foreigners  in  Portu- 
gal (passports,  etc.).  Lisbon,  July  17,  1871.  (63  St.  Pap.,  187^73, 
1187-89.) 

Marriage. 

La  nouvelle  legislation  portugaise  relative  au  manage  et  le  droit  international, 
par  Maurice  Travcrs.    (7  R.  D.  I.  priv6,  1911,  27^-288.) 

Taxation. 

Decree  of  ''Dedma  industrial"  tax  on  foreigners.  'Lisbon,  June  5,  1844.  (33 
St.  Pap.,  1844-45,  812-813.) 

Portuguese  Colonies 

Aliens  in  General. 

Alien  regulations  in  Portuguese  Colonies.     (For.  Rel.,  1906,  1244-45.) 
Movements  of  foreigners  in  the  province  of  Mozambique.    Ordinance.    Oct.  1, 
1892.    (84  St.  Pap.,  1891-92,  434-437.) 

RUMANIA 

Aliens  in  General. 

Boerescu,  M.  B.  fitude  sur  la  condition  des  strangers  d'aprte  la  legislation 
roumaine,  rapproch^  de  la  legislation  frangaise.    Paris,  19(X). 

Fuchs-Henel,  R. ,  and  Doberentz,  G.  Gesetze  imd  Vorschrif ten  f fir  die  Ausl&ader 
in  Rum&nien.    Breslau,  1895. 

Theodorescu.    Les  lois  roumaines  et  les  strangers.    Paris,  1905. 
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Ordinance  concerning  permits  of  residence — August,  1900.    (92  St.  Pap.,  I8W- 

1900,  475,  478.) 
De  la  condition  dea  strangers  en  Roimianie,  par  T.  G.  Djuvara.     (19  Cluoet, 

1892,  1120-29.) 
De  la  condition  dea  strangers  en  Roumanie,  par  Cb.  SuHotiB.     (14  Clunet,  1887, 

430-436.) 

Civil  Procedure. 

Un  dtranger  peut-il  pratiqtier  une  Baisie-an4t  en  Roumanie?  Par  D^m^tre 
N^ulesoo.     (32  Clunet,  1905,  969-963,) 

Consular  Jurisdiction. 

Boerescu,  Vaaile.  M^moire  but  k  jundiction  conBulaire  en  Roumanie.  2,  6d. 
Bucarest,  1869. 

Expulsion. 

Law  of  6-18  April  1881,  concerning  the  expulsion  of  aliens.  (72  St.  Pap.,  1880- 
81,  1128-30,) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

De  la  condition  I6gale  dea  soci^t^  ^trang^res  en  Roumanie.     (26  Clunet^  1899^ 

977-989.) 
Lefi  soci^t^  ^trang^res  en  Roumanie,  par  Dto^tre  N^gulesoo.     (37  Clunet, 

1910,  47-590 

Industrial  and  Literary  Property* 

Legislation,  conBtitutioOi  lois  ct  r^glements  de  la  Roumanie  pouvant  int&'eBBer 
la  propria t6  litt^aJre  et  artietique  dea  Strangers,  par  T.  G.  Djuvaitu  (23 
CJongr^g  international  de  la  Propri^t^  Uttdraire  et  artietique,  Oompt^ 
rendue,  1901,  128-130.) 

Les  droits  de  propriety  iitt^aire  et  artietique  des  ^traogera  en  Roumanie,  par 
T.  G.  Djuvara.    (3  R.  D.  I.  privd,  1907,  73-84,  675-698,) 

Marriage. 

Du  manage  des  Roumains  k  r^tranger  et  des  Strangers  en  Roumanie^  par  C*  N« 
Buadugan.    (26  Clunet,  1899,  56-74,  687-724,  509-534,  749-777.) 

Succession. 

Du  droit  dea  h£ri tiers  Strangers  but  des  immeubles  ruraux  situ^  en  Roumanie. 
La  **Lejc  ferenda,"  par  Georges  Flaischlen.    (29  R.  D.  1.,  1897,  491-634.) 

RUSSIA 
Aliens  in  General. 

DiakofiT,  Avenir.    La  Rusaie  et  les  strangers;  reeueil  pratique  des  lois  nisMi 

coneemant  les  Strangers.     Bruxelles,  1903. 
Witte,  Fedor.    Die  ReebteverhaltniaBe  der  AualAnder  in  Ruadand*    Dorpatt 
1847. 
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Haadtmantij  0,  Beet immtm gen  und  Vorscbriften  ftlr  die  dauand  od^  seit- 
weilig  in  RusstaDd  aJch  ftufhaltenden  Aagehtirigen  fremder  Siaaten.  Eiga, 
1893. 

Apergu  sur  !a  condition  de«  Strangers  en  RuBsie,  par  Pierre  Kasanflky.  (25 
Clunet,  1S98,  225-233.) 

Die  rechtliehe  Stellung  der  Ay  slander  in  Rusaland,  von  Klibanaki,  (14  Ztachr. 
f.  int.  pr.  u.  m.  Recht,  1904,  1-58.) 

Die  Rechtfiverhaltuisse  der  Aualander  in  Russland  von  den  altesten  Zeiten  bia 
znr  Gegenwart^  von  Otto  Handimann.  (10  Ztschr.  f.  int.  Pr,  u.  Strafrecht, 
1900.  106-125;  Koemodtke,  JuU  1,  1900.) 

Rights  of  Americana  to  acquire  real  estate.     (For.  Rel.,  1894,  539-540.) 

Rights  of  foreigners  to  own  real  estate  and  do  business  in  Russia.  (For.  ReL, 
189ti,  529-530.) 

Oukases  concern  ant  L^acquisition  d'immeublee  par  les  6ti^nger8,  sigD^  a  Gat- 
china,  le  14  mare  1887.     (18  Clunet,  1891.  334-327.) 

Courts^ Jurisdiction  of  Aliens* 

Du  droit  pour  les  Strangers  d 'ester  en  justice  devani  les  tribtmaux  nisses,  par 
J.  Barkowfiki.    (14  Cliinet,  1887,  169-171.) 


Expulsion* 

Alexaudrenko, 


De  I^expulflion  des  Strangers  en  Russia.    1905. 


Foreign  Corporations. 

Pergamainte,  Joaeph.     De  la  condition  legale  des  soci6t^  ^trangSres  en  RuMie. 

Pans,  1899. 
Rastoi^nev,  L.  P.    The  legal  position  of  English  companies  in  Russia.     London, 

1911. 
De  la  condition  des  soci^t^  ^trang^res  en  Ruasie,  par  J.  Barkowaki.     ( 18  Clunet, 

1891,  712-7250 
Lee  soci^t^s  6trang&res  en  Russie.     (31  Clunet,  1904,  1044--46.) 
Dc  la  condition  legale  des  80ci6tea  ^trang^res  en  Russie,  par  Joseph  Pergamainte. 

(Rev.  prat,  des  soci6t6a  civiles  et  commercialese  1898^  97.) 
De  la  situation  Idgale  des  soci^t^  ^trang^res  Stabiles  en  Russie,  vis-a-vis  des 

Jois  d'impAt,  par  Joseph  Pergainainte.     (Rev.  prat,  des  socii^t^  civiJcs  et 

commerciales,  1899,  102.) 
Des  conditions  juridiques  du  foncttonnement  des  soci^U^  fmn^aises  par  actions 

en  Ruasie,  par  Anatole  Winterhalter.     f25  Clunet,  1S08,  42-46.) 
Agrecnnent  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  regulating  the  position  of 

corporations  and  other  commi*rical  associationa — June  25,  1904.     (3  A.  J. 

I,  L„  1909,  Supp.  281-282;  MaUoy,  Treaties,  II,  1534.) 


Foreign  Judgments. 

De  rex6cution  des  jugements  Strangers  en  Russie,  par  J.  Engelmann.     (II 

Clunet,  1884,  111-140.) 
Ueber  die   VoUstreckbarkeit   auslandischer   Urteile  in   Russland.     (Blatt.   t 

vergl.  RechtswisBeoschaft,  1912-13,  pp.  142,  171,  259. 
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Jews. 

Juifs  dtrangCTa,    GonditloiiB  de  s^jour.     (38  CluBei.  1901,  306.) 
Alleaiand,  L.     Les  souffrances  des  juifs  en  Ruaaie  et  le  devoir  des  H9^  dr 

Paris,  1907. 
Discrimiimtory  treatment  of  Jews,  American  citiieofi,  in  RuflM.    (Fa 

1904,  790-794.) 

Treatment  and  condition  of  Jews  in  Russia.     (For.  Rd.,  1906,  13IM^1314w) 
Refusal  of  KuBsian  oonaular  officers  to  vis^  United  States  pasBpons  in  i 

of  Jews.     (For.  Rel.,  1895,  1056-74.) 

Literftiy  Property, 

Le  mouvement  en  faveiu-  de  la  protection  des  auteuis  ^tuangen  en  RttMC 

aude  de  Al.  PiJenoo.     Ul  Le  Droit  d'auteur,  1S9S,  58-61.) 
La  l^islation  ruase  sur  les  droits  d'auteur,  par  Georges  Heriant.     (36  R*  D.] 

1903,  380-427.) 
RuBsie.     Fropri^td   Utt^raire.     Les  droits  des  auteura  ^trangcn.    Bcfoi 

protection.     (36  Clunet,  1909,  889-692.) 
RuBBia  enacted  a  new  copyright  law  on  March  SOth^  1911.     (39  Clunet,  II 

647-660.) 

Poland 

fitude  mr  la  situation  des  dtrangers  en  Pologne,  avant  et 
Par  Lucien  Lipinaki.     Ll6  BuB.  de  la  Soc.  de  Mg.  oomp., 

SERVIA 
Aliens  in  OeneroL 

De  la  condiUoQ  jundique  des  Strangers  en  Serbie,  par  G.  PaTloriladL 
Clunet  1884,  5-28,  141-162.) 

Divorce — ^JuiisdictioiL 

De  la  juridiction  oomp^tente  en  Serbie  pour  oonnaltre  dea  mHiotm  en  ^ 
ou  en  nuUit^  du  mariage  fonnto  par  des  ^poiix  teanfera,  par  Jifoin  1 
(37  Clunet,  19C0,  743-746.) 

Saccession. 

De  la  capacity  de  aucc^er  des  sujets  raumains  en  Serbie,  par  Jrmn 
(3  Nouv.  rev.  prat,  de  dr.  int.  privd,  1906,  145-152,  19^306.) 


SLVM 

Aliens  in  GeneraL 

Duplatre,  E.     Condition  des  ^tran^iers  au  Siam.    Grenoble,  1912. 

De  la  condition  juridique  des  Strangers  au  Siam,  par  G.  Padoux.    (9S  i 

1908.  693-713,  1037-1054.) 
De  la  oondiUon  juridique  des  Strangers  et  de  Tofianlialion  Jwlidairie  att  J 

par  A.  Dauge.     (27  Qunet,  1900,  461-177,  704-716.) 
De  la  confection  au  Siam  dea  codes  applicabka  aux  nationaux  et  ata  iHm 

par  Louis  Riviere.     (39  Clunet,  1912,  41^-419.) 
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Expulsion. 

Droit  d'explusion  des  dtrangere.    (37  Clunet,  1910,  360-361.) 

Sztraterritorial  Jurisdiction. 

Du  rdgime  juridictionnel  des  Fran^ais  et  des  Anglais  au  Siam,  par  G.  Padoux. 

(37  Clunet,  1910,  78-81.) 
See  also  E^xtraterritoriality. 

Marriage. 

Law  of  January  9,  1898  concerning  marriages  of  foreigners  in  Siam.    (90  St. 

Pap.,  1897-98,  1075-76.) 
Loi  du  9  Janvier  1898  sur  la  calibration  des  manages  d'^trangere  au  Siam.    (28 

Clunet,  1901,  188-189.) 

SPAIN 

General  Works. 

Gestoso  y  Acosta,  Luis.    Nuevo  tratado  de  derecho  intemacional  privado. 

Valencia,  1913. 
Torres-Campos,     Manuel.    Principios    de    derecho    intemacional    privado. 

Madrid,  1883. 
Torres  Campos,  Manuel.    Elementos  de  derecho  intemacional  privado.    4.  ed. 

Madrid,  1913. 
Conde  y  Luque,  R.    Derecho  intemacional  privado.    2nd  ed.    Madrid,  1907- 

1910.    2  v. 
Fera4ndez  Prida,  J.    Derecho  intemacional  privado.    Valladolid,  1896. 

Aliens  in  GeneraL 

Castro  y  Casaleiz  Antonio  de.    Estudios  de  derecho  intemacional  privado. 

Conflictos  de  nacionalidad.    Condici6n  del  extranjero.    Madrid,  1901. 
Conde  y  Luque,  Rafael.    Oficios  de  derecho  intemacional  privado.    Nacionali- 
dad.   Situaci6n  del  extranjero.    Madrid,  1901. 
Salinas,  Jose.    Manual  des  droits  civils  et  commerciaux  des  Fran^ais  en  Espagne 

et  des  strangers  en  g^n^ral,  comprenant  toutes  les  lois,  traits  et  r^glcments 

de  police  qui  s'y  rapportent.    2.  6d.    Paris,  1829. 
Histoire  de  la  condition  des  Strangers  dans  la  legislation  espagnole,  par  Torres 

Campos.    (18  Clunet,  1891,  108-119.) 
Historia  juridica  del  extranjero  en  Espafia  hasta  la  conquista  arabe,  por  Rafael 

Conde  y  Luque.    (29  Rev.  de  loe  tribunales,  1895,  657-661,  673-677.) 
Le  droit  intemational  privd  dans  le  nouveau  code  civil  espagnol,  par  Eugene 

Audinet.    (18  Clunet,  1891,  1106-29.) 

Expulsion. 

Castro  y  Casaleiz,  Antonio  de.    El  derecho  de  espulsion  ante  d  derecho  inter- 

nacional  y  la  legislaci6n  espafiola.    Madrid,  1895. 
Le  droit  d'expulsion  des  dtrangers  en  Espagne,  par  Torres  Campos.    (29  Clunet» 

1902,  291-295.) 
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De  la  cxpu1i$i6n  de  loa  extr&Djeroe,  par  Franctsoo  La0tree,     (43  Rer.  dt  1 

tribuaalea,  1909,  625-628.) 
De  Texpukion  dea  dtraiigera  en  EspagDe,  par  Fiancuoo  LaalitA.     (37  Cliin^t, 

1910,  309-374.) 

Foreign  Corporatiaiis. 

Ccmdition  juridiqtie  des  aodiUA  ^trang^roe  en  Eepagne,  par  Franciaoo 
(33  Clunet,  1906,  273-278.) 

Foreign  Judgments, 

Exff'cutioi:!  dea  sentenoeB  renduea  par  lea  tnbunaux  dtrangen  d*wfmim  la  1 

lion   et  k  jyiiflpnidenoe  espagnole  et  hispaiu^ain^cauie.     (TrauL  b^~ 
G.  de  Tizae  from  Spanish  article  by  Victor  Cobian,  38  Clttnei,  1912, 1069- 
71;  and  40  Clunet,  1913,  89-lOn) 


Industrial  Property. 

La  loi  ^pagnole  du  16  mmi  1902  sur  la  propri^t^  industrielle,  par  Paul  CarpentiiT 
(31  Cluoet,  1904,  832-841.) 

TazEtioiL 

L'imp6l  sur  lea  droits  r^ls  dana  la  Idgislation  capagnob  au  point  de  Tua 
national,  by  J.  de  D,  Trio*,     (9  R.  D.  h  priv^.  1913,  8I>«J 

S\\^DEN 
General  Works. 

Keuten^kjiild,  Carl  L.    Handbok  i  aveoak  pnyat  int^Tiationell  rfttt,    Upaab 
Stockholm,  1912. 
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Aliens  in  General. 

De  la  condition  Idgale  des  Strangers  en  SuMe,  par  P.  Darerte*     (7  Ckiaft, 

1880.  434-438.) 
De  la  madition  juridique  des  ^trangera  en  SuMe,  par  C.  A.  Reutenki^.    (S 

Clunet,  1906,  577-595.) 

Foreign  Judgments. 

De  I'ex^cutton  dea  jtigements  Strangers  en  SuMe,  par  K.  d*OW 

Clunet,  1880,  83-87.) 

Marriage,  Divorce  and  GuardiansMp. 

Le  mariiigc  des  <^t rangers  en  Su^e  et  des  SuddoiA  k  r^tr&ngcr,  par  K,  d^ 

crona.     (10  Clunet,  1883,  343-362.) 
Le  mariage,  le  divorce  et  la  tutelle  d*apr^  le  droit  tjitemaliocuiJ  prtvi  i 

par  Reuterakidld  et  L.  Bcauchet.     (38  Clunet,  1911,  402-413.) 

BCtntng  and  Real  Property. 

fitmngers.     MLne^i  (eonceasion  de),     (28  Clunet,  1901,  1077-7S.) 
Decree  of  Nov.  9,  1889,  ooncemijig  state  oiliiaoahip  and  the  aoquJMliQB  < 
land  by  aliens,  etc.     (81  Si.  Pap.|  lS8<^-89,  596^599.) 
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Immeubles  (acquimtioD  d').    fitrangen.    Gongr^gationB  rdigieiiaeB.    Autorisa- 

tion.     (28  aunet,  1901,  414-il5.) 
See  also  Denmark  and  Norway. 

SWITZERLAND 

General  Works. 

Roguin,  Ernest.  Conflits  des  lois  suisses  en  mati^  intemationale  et  inter- 
can  tonale.    Lausanne,  1891. 

Meili,  Friedrich.  Das  intemationale  Civil-  und  Handelsrecht.  Zurich,  1902. 
2  V.  in  1. 

Same.  Translated  into  English,  by  A.  K.  Kuhn.  International  civil  and 
commercial  law.    New  York,  1905. 

Meili,  Friedrich.  Das  intemationale  Zivilprosessrecht  auf  Grund  der  Theorie, 
Gesetzgebung  und  Praxis.    Zurich,  1904.    2  v. 

Meili,  P.,  u.  Mamelok,  A.  Das  intemationale  Privat-  und  Zivilprozessrecht  auf 
Grund  der  Haager  Konventionen.    Zurich,  1911. 

Aliens  in  General. 

Das  intemationale  Recht  im  schweizerischen  Zivilgesetzbuche,  von  Alfred 

Siegwart.     (Jahrb.  f.  d.  int.  Rechtsverkehr,  1912-13,  121-127.) 
Le  droit  international  priv4  dans  la  legislation  Suisse,  par  Ernest  Lehr.     (7  R.  D. 

I.  priv^,  1911,  241-258.) 
Escher,   C.    Das  schweizerische  interkantonale  Privatrecht  auf  Grund  des 

Bundesgesetzes  betrefTend  die  civilrechtlichen  Verh&ltQisse  der  Nieder- 

gelassenen  und  Aufenthalter  (vom  25  Juni  1891).    Zurich,  1895. 
Des  Gouttes,  Paul.    Essai  d'interpr^tation  du  titre  III  de  la  loi  fdd^rale  du 

25  juin  1891 ;  des  rapports  de  droit  civil  des  strangers  en  Suisse.    B&le,  1897. 

(Extrait  de  la  Ztschr.  f.  Schweiz.  Recht,  N.  F.  16.) 
Langhard,  J.    Die  politische  Polizei  der  Schweizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft. 

Bem,  1909. 
Strekeisen,  Hans.     Die  Offentlich-rechtliche   Stellung   der  Ausl&nder  in  der 

Schweiz.    Zurich,  1912. 
Langhard,  J.    Das  Niederlassungsrecht  der  Ausl&nder  in  der  Schweiz.    Zurich, 

1913. 
Sauser-Hall,  G.    Nationalisation  des  Strangers  en  Suisse.    NeuchAtel,  Paris, 

1914. 
Les  droits  des  strangers  en  Suisse  et  le  congrte  sooialiste  universel,  par  Alois 

d'Orelli.     (14  R.  D.  I.,  1882,  473-489.) 
L'incorporation  des  Strangers  en  Suisse.    Le  rapport  de  M.  Goettisheim  pour- 
suit  ainsi:  3  moyens  propose  pour  remddier  k  Taccroissement  du  nombre 

des  Strangers.     (7  R.  D.  I.  priv6,  1911,  463-472.) 
Ueber  die  Stellung  der  Ausl&nder  im  schweizerischen  Bundesstaatsrecht,  von 

Julius  Hartmann.     (48  Ztschr.  f.  schweiz.  Recht,  1907,  98-187.) 
Die  civilrechtliche  Stellung  der  Ausl&nder  in  der  Schweiz  nach  dem  Bundes- 

gesetz  vom  25.  Juni  1891,  von  P.  Wolf.    (35  Ztschr.  f.  schweiz.  Reoht, 

1894,  1-54,  319-380.) 
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Die  KrteiluQg  des  SchweiscrbUrgerrechU  an  Auslander  naeh  dem  Bimdfiii 
vom  3  Juli  1S76,  von  A.  Iiobof.  (42  Ztscfar.  f.  scbweix.  Recbt,  190 
169.) 

Exptilsion. 

Kebed|?y.     Die  Aueweiaung  der  Auslander  in  der  Schweia.     1905, 
De  t'exputsion  de»  Strangers  en  Suiaae,  par  Alf.  Ghantre.     (21  Clmietv 
978-985.) 

PoreigB  Judgments. 

De  rt'xecutiofi  dea  jugementa  Strangers  en  Suiase,  par  Emest  Roguln.     (f 

net  1S83.  11^135.) 
De  t'^tat  actuel  de  la  jurisprudence  en  Suisse  en  mati^re  de  jugementa  ^tm 

by  E.  Dutpraz.     (41  Cluaet,  1914,  409-420,  1185-98,) 

Industrial  Property. 

Dcs  droite  des  6trangers  eu  Suisse  en  mati^re  de  marqui»  de  fabrique 
eommerce,  par  Ch.  G.  Kdnig.     (10  Clunet,  1883,  585-604,) 

Marriage  and  Divorce- 

Salk-Maycnfcld,  Ludmg  H*     Ehedchcidunga-  und  Ehenichtigkeitesadii 

liiidiBcber  Ebegatten  in  der  Schweiz,     BaacJ,  1888. 
Pioot,  Ernest.     De  la  competence  des  tribunaux  sussses  i  se  nanttr  dea  a4 

en  nullity  de  manage  et  eo  divorce  entre  Strangers  domicilii  en  f 

BMe,  1888. 
Du  divorce  des  dpoux  strangers  en  Suisse  et  des  dpoux  eiuases  k  V^tna^ 

Th.  BarrilUet.     (7  Clunet,  1880,  347-367.) 
Du  manage  et  du  divoroe  dea  Strangers  en  Suidse  et  dea  Suiases  &  T^tll 

par  Alfred  Martin.     (24  Clunet.  1897,  738-760.) 

TURKEY 

Aliens  in  General. 

P^li^^  du  HauaaSf  G.     Le  regime  dea  capitulations  dans  T Empire  ott 

Paris,  1010-11.    2  V. 
Brown,  Philip  M.    Foreigners  in  Turkey;  their  juridical  status*     Priai 

1914. 
Arminjon,  Pierre,     fitrangera  et  prot^giSa  dans  I 'Empire)  ottoman.     Parisy 

V.  L 
Belart,  Hans.     Der  Schutigenoase  in  der  Levantc,     Mit  besoiideffer  B 

sichtigiing  der  Stellung  der  Schweizerblirger  ala  Schutsgenoaseii  befrl 

ter  Staaten  in  der  Levante.     Bnigg,  1898. 
Rey,  Francis.     Dc  la  protection  diplomatique  et  oooflulaire  dans  lea 

Levant  et  de  Barbaric.     Paris,  1899. 
Turkish  capitulations  and  the  status  of  Britisli  and  other  foreign  subjeeta, 

ing  in  Turkey,  by  Edwin  Pears.     (21  Law  Quar.  Rev.  1905,  408-43!! 
Die  rechtlicbe  Stellung  der  Fremden  in  der  TUrkei,    Vortnig  des 
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A.  D.,  Dr.  P.  Schroeder.     (7  Blatt  f.  vergl.  Rechtewiseenachaft,   1911, 

171-19L) 
Situation  dee  ^LranRfTS  en  Tiirq*iie.     Atteinfce  aux  privil^ea  dea  capitulations, 

(17  R.  G.  D.  L  P.,  1910,  27t>-27S,) 
La  protection  en  Turquie  et  en  Egypte,  par  P.  Arminjon.     (16  Rev.  dr.  pub., 

l&Ol,  5-44,) 
Status  and  treatment  in  Turkey  of  naturalised  Americans  of  Turkiah  origin. 

(For.  Rd.,  1894,  751^705.) 
De  Tautoriti^  comp^teute  pour  statue r  en  Turquie  sur  les  questiotia  relatives  4 

la  nationality  et  dea  conflits  de  lois  en  roati^re  de  nationality,  par  E.  R. 

Salem.     (3  R,  D.  I.  priv6,  1907,  25-42,  654-660.) 

Courts^Consiilar  and  Ottoman. 

Consular  juristliction  in  the  Levant  and  the  status  of  foreigners  in  the  Ottoman 
law  courta,  by  Travera  Twias.  (Rep,  of  8th  Ann.  Conf,,  1880,  of  the  Asso. 
for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the  Law  of  NaiLons,  27-5  L) 

Lcfl  Strangers  devant  les  tnbunaux  conauLaires  et  nationaux  en  Tm^quie,  par 

E.  R.  Salem.     (18  Clijnet,  1891.  393-425,  795-809.) 

De  la  competence  dee  trihuiiaux  ottomans  pour  juger  les  fitrangera  qui  com* 

mettent  en  Turquie  un  acte  d^lictueux  en  vera  on  eujet  ottoman,  par  E,  R, 

Salem,     (33  Clunet,  1906,  65-93.) 
La  justice  ottomane  dana  sea  rapports  avec  les  puissances  Strangers,  par  A. 

Mimdelstam.     (14  R,  G,  D,  L  P.,  1907,  5-148,  534-^00;  15  R.  G.  D.  I.  P., 

1908,  329-384.) 
Ueber  die  Exterritorialitat  der  Auslander  in  der  TUrkei  mit  Rllcksicht  auf  die 

Gerichtsborkeit  in  Civil-  und  Strafprozi^sen,  von  S.  Anfconopoulos  and 

F.  Meyer.     (1  Jahrb.  der  int.  Vereinig.  f.  vergl.  Rechtawisaenschaft,  1895, 
95-190.) 

De  la  fsontp^tence  dea  trlbunaux  ottomans  i  regard  des  Strangers,  par  R.  Balem. 

(20  Clunet,  1893,  41-7  L) 
Des  tribunaax  civils  ottomans  de  preraifere  instance  en  ce  qui  ooncerae  lea 

Strangers,  par  Th,  Papasian.     (41  R.  D.  L,  1909,  613-626.) 
Le  traitd  turco-belge  de  1838  et  la  competence  en  mati^re  p^nale  des  autorit^ 

ottomanea   en  vera   les   Strangers,    par   Gabriel   Effendi   Noradounghian. 

(38  R.  aL,  1906,  11&-136.) 


Foreign  Coiporations. 

Polj'vios,  Pericles  J.    Condition  legale  dee  societ^s  ^trang^res  dans  TEmpire 

Ottoman.     Paris,  1913. 
Des  6ociet6s  ^trangdres  en  Turquie,  par  E,  R.  Salem.    (35  Clunet,  1908,  1002- 

13.) 
De  la  condition  legale  dea  80ci6t68  ^trang^res  en   Turquie,   par   R.   Salem. 

[Revue  prat,  des  sod6t^  (Bruxelles),  1889,  177.) 
Right  of  foreign  corporations  to  own  real  estate  in  Turkey.     (For.  Rel.,  1905, 

880-881.) 
Reetnctions  on  American  life  iaauraace  companiee  in  Turkey*    (For.  RgL, 

1902,  I02e-4L) 
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Foreign  Judgments. 

De  I'ex^cutioa  des  iugementa  Strangers  &i  Turquic^  par  E. 

Cliinet,  1S8S,  603-619.) 


R.  Sflkm. 


Industrial  and  Literary  Property*  1 

De  la  protectioD  legale  des  marques  ^tranglroB  en  Ttirquie,  par  E.  R,  SaloxL 

(23  CluDet,  1896,  762-780,) 
De  la  protection  legale  dea  marques  ^trang^rea  eo  Turquie,  par  £.  K*  M&B^ 

(15  Clunet,  1888,  719-731.) 
Du  droit  dea  Strangers  en  Turquic  cq  mati^re  de  marques  de  fahrique  H  d^ 

oommerce,  par  C^sar  Bonnet,     (2«i  Cluoet,  1899,  28^-303.) 
Propri^t^^  litt^raire  et  artifitique.      Protectton  des  auteura  toangefi.    Effoft 

de  la  iurisprudence.     Insuffisanoe  du  droit  positif.     (AS,  SeweUi.)    (3? 

Clunet,  1910,  364-3650 


Jews. 

Rights  of  Jews  to  three  roontha'  eojoum  io  Faleatine. 

618.) 
Sojoum  of  foreign  Israelites  in  Palatine.     (For.  Rel, 
PiiTchaae  of  real  estate  in  Palestine  by  foreign  Jews* 

08,) 


(For.  Ret,  1901.  Sl^ 

1898,  1066^85.) 
(For  Rcl,,  1898*  1108- 


Marriage  and  Divorce, 

Du  mad^if^f?  ct  liu  divorce  des  Ottomans  k  T^tranger  et  des  ^traocn  cq  INaqoi^ 

par  Andre  Mandelstam*     (30  Clunet,  1903,  8&-100.) 
Du  mariage  de^  Strangers  en  Turquief  par  R.  Salem*    (1^  Quael^  I8B0^  SMI^ 

381-396,)  

Real  Property, 

Rights  of  foreigners  to  hold  real  property  in  Turicey,    Law  of  J\m%  18« 

(58  8t.  Pap.,  1867-68»  22-23,) 
Du  regime  de  la  propndt^  immobili^re  rt  du  droit  pour  lea  temogni  <f  afl^ 

en  Turquie,  par  F.  Rougon.     (13  Clunet,  1886,  57^7,  627-^S37,) 
Holding  of  real  estate  in  Turkey  by  persons  of  Ottoman  birth  wl 

their  iifttionality.     (For.  ReL,  1906,  1410-13,) 
Immeubles.     Strangers.    Succession  (droit  de),     Lee  ^traageri  ct  la  pp^^ffWt 

en  Turtiuie.     (33  Clunet,  1906,  958-059.) 
Les  derni^res  r^form^  en  Turquie  oODCema&t  les  immeubles  appvttfMOii  Mi 

nationaux  et  aux  Strangers,  by  A.  Tarica.     (40  Clunet,  1913^  fflS«QiJ 
De  la  condition  juridique  des  Strangers  en  Turquie  et  du  dmii  poor  ma  dTf 

acqu6rir  des  immeubles,  by  J.  Penaer.     (40  Clunet,  1913, 492-501;  SiS-Ok) 
(Numerous  treaties  give  citi^ns  of  foreign  powers  the  right  to  atoqiiira  mtd  hM 

real  property*     Many  of  them  are  printed  in  Britiah  aod  PonifH  8Mi 

Papers.) 

Succession. 

Macchioro,  Gino  A.    Lo  Btraoiero  ed  il  regime  d^e  sucoeaaioai  in 
mano.    Roma,  1903. 
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Zohrab,  Kircor*    De  remp^hemeDt,  en  droit  ottoman,  de  recevoir  par  suc- 

ceasioD  pour  cause  de  divergence  de  nationality,     Paria,  1908. 
Influence  de  la  difference  de  oatioQatit^  but  lea  auccessiona  en  Turquie,  par 

G.  Cluzel.     t36  Clunet,  1909,  430-439.) 
Du  droit  des  strangers  de  transmettre  par  succession  en  Turquie^  par  E*  R, 

Salem.     (25  Clunet,  1898,  665-674,  1030-46.) 
De  la  succession  immobili^re  des  Strangers  en  Turquie,  par  E.  R.  Salem.     (26 

Clunet,  ISm,  47-56,  470-494.) 
Du  droit  dea  Strangers  de  recueiUir  par  succession  en  Turqutei  par  E.  Salem. 

(26  Clunet,  1899,  961-977/) 
Successions  testamentaires  des  Strangers  en  Turquie^  par  M.  Philaretos.     (40 

R.  D,  L,  1908,  19S-205.) 
See  also  Exiraterritoriality. 

UNITED  STATES 

Aliens  in  General. 

MacClintock,  SamueL    Aliens  tinder  the  federal  laws  of  tbe  United  States. 

Chicago,  1909. 
Terry,  Edw.  S.     Laws  of  the  various  atfvtes  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 

concerning  aliens,  estates,  descent  and  distribution,  powers  of  attorney, 

wttte,  etc.     New  York,  1908. 
Aliens,    Their  rights  in  the  United  States  defined  in  *' Wise,  John  S.    A  treatise 

on  American  citizeDship.     Northport,  1906/'  pp,  267-275. 
The  principles  governing  national  legislation  affecting  aliens,  by  James  Barclay, 

Proceedings,  Am,  Boc,  Int.  Law,  1911,  57-66. 
Relation  of  the  alien  to  the  administration  of  the  civil  and  criminal  law,  by 

Gino  C.  Speranza.     fl  Joum,  of  Crim.  Law,  1910,  563-672,) 
Treatment  of  aliens  in  the  criminal  courts  (Study  of  police  records  of  Chicago 

showing  how  the  foreigners  are  defrauded  by  the  lawyers  and  police). 

By  Grace  Abbott.     (2  Jouro.  of  Crim,  Law,  1911,  654-567.) 
The  rights  and  remedies  of  aliens  in  national  courts,  by  F,  E,  Condert,     Pro- 
ceedings, Am,  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1911,  192—200. 
The  effect  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  on  the  status  of  aliens,  by  Dwight 

Harris,  Proc,  Am.  Soc.  lot.  Law,  1911,  22S-240;  and  by  S.  B.  Crandall, 

i&wf.,  240-253. 


Admission. 

Immigration  legislation,  I,  Federal  immigration  legislation,  2,  Digest  of 
immigration  decisions,  3,  Steerage  legislation,  1819-1908.  4,  State 
immigration  and  alien  laws.  Washington,  1911.  (Reports  of  the  Immi- 
gration Commission,  vol,  39,  Sen.  Doc,  758,  61st  Cong.,  3rd  sess.) 

Immigration  laws.     Rules  of  November  15,  191 L     Washington^  1912, 

Botiv^,  Clement  L.  A  treatise  on  the  laws  governing  the  exclusion  and  expul- 
sion of  aliens  in  tbe  United  States,     Washington,  1912. 

Tbe  immigration  act  and  returning  resident  aliens,  by  Clement  L.  Bou¥6.  (59 
Univ.  of  Penn.  Law  Rev.,  1910-11,  359-372.) 
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Eeporta  on  the  status  of  aJietifl  in  the  U.  S.,  with  oorrespondenc 

of  destitute  aliens  aiid  state-aided  immiKranta  into  United  States.    (FnH^ 

raentary  Papers,  1887-91,  C.  3109;  C.  5170;  C.  5261;  G.  6323;  a  > 

C.  5969;  C.  6312.) 
Moore's  Dig.  IV,  ch.  13,  pp.  1-238. 
Immigration  reKuktiona   for  the   Island  of  Porto  Rioo.     War 

June  7,  181H).     Wasliington,  1899. 
Immigration  regulations  for  tht*  Philippine  Islands.    June  7, 1809.     Wmthingt^m. 

1899. 
Admission  and  restrictions  ujjon  the  admission  of  aliens^   by  Cluuiee  Earl, 

Proceedings  Amer.  Soc.  Int.  Law,  1911,  66-87 j  by  T.  Marburg,  ibuL,  9M^; 

by  C.  L.  Bouvd,  ihul,  95^116, 
Witt,  A,  de.     The  power  of  the  governor  general  of  the  Philippine  I«Und4fl 

deport  or  expel  aliens,     Manila,  1910,  ■ 

Judicial  review  of  administrative  action  in  immigration  prooeedui^,  by  Tboa  R. 

PoweU.     (22  Harvard  L,  Rev.,  l908-4>9,  360-366.) 
The  conatitutional  question  involved  in  the  exclusion  of  aUens  by  the 

(23  Hansard  L,  Rev.,  1908r-09,  221-222.) 
The   new   citiienship  law   (editorial  comment),     (1  A.  J.  L  L.,  1907,  lO- 

462.) 
Naturalization  laws  and  regulations,  December,  1914,  Washington,  1915. 
Treaty,  lawa,  and  regulations  governing  the  admisaioo  of  Chinese.     R 

approved  Februar>^  26,  1907.     Ed,  of  February,  1909  (emb<xiyizi^ 

menta  to  rule  39).     Washington,  1909.     Issued  periodically. 
The  Chinese  exclusion  laws.     Cases.     (Butler,  C,  H.     Treaty  Tnaking  powtf. 

New  York,  1902.     Vol.  2,  f|  379-380,  pp.  87-123.) 
Exclusion  laws.     Extension  to  Philippine  lalands.     (For.  Rel.,  1900,  4(KM0S; 

For.  Hel.,  1899,  207;  Sen.  Doc,  No.  397,  56th  Cong.,  1st  aem,) 

Foreign  Corpora  tioos. 

De  la  situation  legale  des  Bod^i^  dtrang^res  aux  Et&ta-tJnia,  par  Ch. 
(37  Ciunet,  1910,  96-99.) 


1907,  4» 

1915.  I 
legulalitfl 
ingaiaeaP 


Industrial  and  Literary  Property. 

Dc  la  protection  accorclde  actueUement  par  lea  Etata-Unia  aux  auteuta  4 

(37  Ciunet,  1910,  12D-123.) 
Propri^t^  artistique  aux  Etatfr-Unia,    Artiste  Stranger.     Forxnalit^  pour  ob- 
tenir  protection.    (25  Ciunet,  1898,  889-89L) 

^  Rights. 
hamlwrhn,  J,  L.     The  pofiition  of  the  federal  government  d  the  United  Sti*n 

in  rf»giinl  to  crimen  oommitted  against  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  »•«»• 

within  the  states, 
fKirta  of  the  American  Bar  Aasociation  for  1891, 1892»  1893. 
m  rights  of  foreigner*  in  the  United  Sutes  in  case  of  conflict  ^***'**^ 

treaties  and  sUte  laws.    Discuasion  by  PmfuBsoi^  Gregory*  l«i  •ad  t 

'»  Proceedinga  of  Amer.  Soc.  Int.  Law.  l9Qf7, 15CK^1^> 
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Aliens.  Right  of  inheritanee,  conflict  of  laws,  federal  treaties  and  state  iawa, 
(45  Am.  Law  Reg.  &  Rev.,  1897,  187-188  and  cases  there  cited.) 

Intenmtional  law.  Tre^ity  rights  of  foreigners.  Report  of  committee.  (15 
American  Bar  Ass'n  Report^  1S92,  395-421;  16  American  Bar  Asa'n  Report, 
1893,  323-345.) 

The  prerogative  right  of  revoking  treaty  privileges  of  alien  subjects,  by  Thomas 
Hcxigins.     (29  Can.  L.  T.,  1909,  ia5-129.) 

The  Japanese  school  incident  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  and  con- 
stitutional law,  by  Theodore  P.  Ion.     (5  Mich.  L.  R.,  190<>-07,  32IV343.) 

Rights  of  the  Japanese  in  CaUfomia  schixils.  (20  Ilarv.  L.  R.,  1906-07,  337- 
339,) 

The  real  questions  under  the  Japanese  treaty  and  the  San  Francisco  school 
board  resolution,  by  Elitiu  Root.     (I  A,  J.  I.  U,  1907,  273-286.) 

Etats-Unis  d*Amerique  et  Japon.  L' exclusion  des  ^Idvca  japonais  des  ^colcs 
pubhques  ordinaires  de  San  Francisco.  Droit  des  Strangers  aux  services 
publics  de  I'^tat  de  letir  residence.  Situation  respective  de  la  confedera- 
tion americaine  et  des  6tats  particuliers  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  relations 
intemationalcs,  par  J.  Barthelemy.     (14  R.  G.  D.  I.  P.,  1907,  636H>85.) 

Johnflon,  H.  B.  Discrimination  against  Japanese  in  California.  Introduction 
by  D.  S.  Jordan,     Berkeley,  1907. 

Right,a  of  aUens:  a  study  in  treaty  making,  by  Edwin  Maxey.  (16  American 
Lawyer,  1908,  171-178.) 

On  treaty  rights,  see  also  discussionB,  supra ,  §§  45,  91. 

Workmen^ s  Compensation. 

The  equiticfi  of  non-resident  ahen  dependents  under  worknaen's  compensation 
laws,  by  C.  C.  Hyde  and  C.  H.  Watson.     (7  lUinoia  Law  Rev.  414-426.) 


LATIN-AMERICA 

Admission. 

Laws  of  the  American  republics  relating  to  immigration  and  the  sale  of  public 
lands.  [Waahington,  1896.1  {International  Bureau  of  the  American  Re- 
pubhcs,  Bulletin,  No.  53.) 

Extradition. 

Die  Auslieferungsvereinbanmg  der  mittelamerikanischen  Republiken  vom  20 
De2.  1907,  von  W.  Mcttgenberg.  (28  Ztschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Strafrecbtswissen' 
sehaft,  1908,  8^19-860.) 

Foreign  Jiidgmeats* 

Execution  des  senteocee  rendues  par  lee  tribunaux  dtrangers  d'aprfe  la  l^gisla- 
tion  et  la  jurisprudence  cepagnole  et  hispano-am^ricainej  by  V.  Cobian, 
trans,  by  de  Tisac.     (39  Clunet,  1912, 1059-71 ;  40  Clunet,  1913, 89-101 .) 


Practice  of  Professions. 

Practice  of  the  learned  professiona. 
ei*ce.    Meadco,  1902. 


Report  of  Second  Pan-American  Confer- 
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See  Resolutionfl  of  the  Pan-American  Congreflses  at  Montevideo,  1880, 
1901,  Rio  Janeiro^  1906,  Buenoe  Aires,  1910. 


ARGENTINE 
General  Works. 

Akorta,  A.     Curao  de  derecho  iniemaciQnal  privado, 
3  V. 


Buenoe  Aire*,  1S87H 


Aliens  in  General. 

Daireaux,  fimBe.     La  vie  et  lea  moeiira  i  la  Plata.     Paria,  1888.    2  T. 
De  bi  condition  Mgale  des  ^Irangefa  dana  fa  E6publiquc  Argentine, 

Diiireaiix.     ( 13  Clunet»  1886,  286^298,  414-t24,) 
PasBicot,  Juan.     Loe  extranjeros  en  la  relacidn  del  derecho  poUiioo 

Buenoe  Aires^  18S4, 
Lebmannf  B.     Die  Eechtsverhiiltniase  der  Fremden  in  Argentinieii.    Bmmi 

Ayres,  1889, 
Haldias,  A»    Lefl  ^tnuigers  r^idents  au  Rio  de  la  Plata  devant  le  droii  inl(^ 

national.     Paris,  1889. 
De  Valicourtr  Comtc  ch.     L'^migrant  fran^aia  et  aa  condition  en  Ai^itnUiM, 

Paris,  1898.     (Extract  from  60  Rev.  g^n.  d'adminifltration,  1807,  300-49^ 

61  Rev.  g^n.  d* administration,  1898,  129-145,  257-272,  905-414.) 
Restelli,  Erneat'O.     Adquisici6n  de  La  nacionalidad  en  el  dereciio  ■^gfHPftift 

Buenos  Aires^  1911. 
Coata,  Luis  A.  PcKleata.    El  extranjero  en  la  guerra  civil.    Buenoa  Aires,  lOnl 

Admission. 

Ley  de  inmigraddu  y  reglamento  de  desembarco  dc  inmigrantea*     Fnhltftriifc 
oficial,     Buenos  Aires,  19()7.  fl 

Special  istudies  on  the  position  of  aliens  in  Argentine  by  Dias  GuerTa,  J.  1C 
(1886),  Mor6n,  D.  R.  (1887),  Quiroga,  P.  (1889),  Videla,  R.  B.  (18W)i 
Scrrey,  C.  V,  (1894),  Ortiz,  K  J.  (1894),  Obejeix)^  B.  J.  (1801).  Dka,  L.  j 
(1896),  and  Leguiiam6n,  J.  B.  (1904). 


Buenoe  Airei^  Nor. 


Decedents'  Estates. 

Decree  of  President  in  re  estateB  of  intestate  fordgnere. 

1862.     (63  St.  Pap.,  1862-63,  762-766.) 
Law  respecting  the  testamentary  or  intestate  property  of  foreigncts. 

Aires,  S«pt.  29,  1865.     f58  St.  Pap..  1867-68,  455-456,) 
L'intervention  des  consuls  dans  las  succeasions,  par  Alcidea  CalandreUt* 

arg.  de  dr.  int.,  19aM)5,  182-194.) 
Jurisdiction  over  estates  of  American  citisens  dying  in  the  Argeatioe  J 

(For.  Rel.,  1908,  6-10.) 
See  alao  Succesaion. 

Expulsion. 

Dura,   Francisoo.     Naturaliaaeito  y  expul8i6n  de  esctrmnjivoi, 

tentos  legislativos  sobre  estas  materia^  en  la  RepubHea 
UB  estudio  de  legislad6n  oomparada,     Buenoe  Aires,  1911. 
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Grouflsac,  Carlos.    Expu]fii6ii  de  extranjeros.    Buenoe  Aires,  19()3. 
Law  of  November  22,  1902,  oonceming  the  expulsion  of  foreigners.    Buenos 
Aires,  Nov.  22,  1902.    (95  St.  Pap.,  1901-02,  773.) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

Ramirez,  C.  G.    Derecho  intemadonal  jurisdicdonaL    Sodedades  an^nimas 

extranjeros.    Buenoe  Aires,  1895. 
De  la  condition  dans  la  R^publique  Argentine  des  soci^t^s  organist  en  pays 

stranger,  par  £.  S.  Zeballos.     (33  Clunet,  1906,  604r-618,  1025-32.) 
Same  in  (2  Bull.  arg.  de  dr.  int.  priv6,  1906,  174-189;  2  Bull.  arg.  de  dr.  int. 

priv6,  1907,  260-267.) 
Sociedades  an6nima8  extranjeras.    Interpretaci6n  del  art.  286,  del  C6digo  de 

comercio.    Buenos  Aires,  1896. 
L6pez,  Vicente  F.    Las  oompaflias  extrajeras  de  seguros  ante  la  administracidn 

nacional.    Buenos  Aires,  1898. 
Sociedades  an6nimas  extranjeras.    (Reformas  al  C6digo  de  Comercio.)    Buenos 

Aires,  1911. 
Les  Bod^tSs  oommerdales  dans  le  droit  international  priv6;  la  legislation  argen- 
tine, par  A.  Calandrelli.     (1  Bull.  arg.  de  dr.  int.  priv6,   1904,  342- 

349.) 

Foreign  Judgments. 

De  Texdcution  des  jugements  Strangers  dans  la  R^publique  Argentine,  par 
Alberto  Palomeque.    (14  Clunet,  1887,  539-^58.) 

literary  and  Industrial  Property. 

De  la  nouvelle  legislation  argentine  oonoemant  les  droits  des  auteurs  strangers, 

par  Emile  Daireaux.     (38  Clunet,  1911,  449-456.) 
La  propriety  litt^raire  et  artistique  en  Argentine  dans  les  rapports  intemationaux 

par  Emile  Daireaux.    (35  Clunet,  1908,  657-673.) 
La  propriety  litt^raire  dans  la  R^publique  Argentine,  par  Roberto  Andzar. 

(31  Clunet,  1904,  850-853.) 
Laspuir,  E.  S.,  and  Duffy,  J.  L.    Marcas  de  fabrica  y  de  oomerdo:  las  marcas 

extranjeras.    Buenos  Aires,  1912. 

Practice  <^  Professions. 

Laws  regulating  the  practice  of  the  professions  of  engineers,  architects,  agricul- 
turists, pharmacy,  dentistry  and  medicine,  etc.    (For.  Rd.,  1905,  35-^.) 

Succession. 

Sucoesdon  d'^trangers.  (Tribunal  dvil  de  premie  instance  du  d^partement 
du  centre  de  la  province  de  Buenos  Aires)  par  Jos6  Antonio  de  Oro.  1 
Bull.  arg.  de  dr.  int  priv6,  1904,  277-282.) 

BOLIVIA. 
Reglamento  de  inmigrad6n  libre.    La  Pas,  1907. 
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General  Works. 

PicuenU>  Byeoo,  Joei^  Antonio.     Direito  iotemaciona]  priTado.    Rio  de  Jt 

1863. 
Bevilacqua.     Prindplos  elementares  de  dlreito  mteniadonAl  privado. 

llMMi. 

Aliens  in  General. 

Agri'^ti,    L.     La  condizione  dello  fltnmiero  nel  Brasile* 

Accademia  PonUmiaoa,  3  Nov.  1912,      16  p. 
Oliveira.    Os  eatraQgeiros  no  Brazil.     1900. 

Octiivio,  Rcxlrigo.     Direito  de  cstrangf  iro  no  BmziL     Rio  de  JftHetro, 
I^  oonditioii  de  T^tranger  an  Br^dil,  by  R,  Octavio  de  Langgaafd  dc  Mc 

(9  Nouv.  rev,  prat,  de  dr.  int.  priv^,  1913,  49  et  9cq,) 
Die  reebtlicbe  Stellung  der  Fremden  in  Brasllien^  von  Vladimir  Pkppdjifi. 

(3  Jalirb.  der  int.  Vereinig,  f.  vergU  Reebtflwiasenflchaft,  1897,  IS7-19^.) 
Declaratif^rm  to  be  made  by  abens  wbo  do  not  wbh  to  be  oooaidered  Booia 

citizens.     June  13,  1.S90,     (S2  St,  Pap.,  1S89-90,  1030-32.) 
Decree  ooncerning  estates  o£  aliens.    Nov.  8^  1851.     (^  Si.  Fa{>.,  1809»IMIt 

424-426.) 
La  cittadiD&nxa  brasilLana  imposta  agli  stranieri  e  il  codiee  civil  it 

RoBsi.     (47  La  I.egge,  1907,  2219-2224.) 
Indig^nat  et  naturali/tatlon  dans  \sl  R^pubUque  du  Brdnt^  par  A. 

(I  Rev.  de  I'lnstitiit  dc  dr.  comp.,  1908,  230-239.) 
L'l^Hranger  devani  la  justice  au  Br^l  by  R.  Octavio*     (40  Qimel^  1913,  TBI- 


iUlMMI^^^B 


795.) 


Admission. 

Regylutions  regarding  immigration  and  cotoniflation  in  BraiiL     Dteoree  Nik 

of  April  19.  1907.     Rio  de  Janeiro,  1907, 
Dccreto  n.  1458  de  10  de  abrit  de  1907  i\k  regnUuncnto  pan 

n.  1045'C,  de  27  de  dezembro  de  1900  que  dispoe  aobre  a 

colonisacao  nti  territorio  do  estado,     S,  Paulo,  1907. 
Gesetse  und  R^ierungsbestimmungen  liber  Einwanderung^^Kolonie  d€a  ^ 

8*  Paulo^  BrnAiben.     Sao  Paulo,  1900. 
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Expulsion. 

Bnu^iliiinispbcs  Gesetz  vom  7,  Januar  1907 

ZLscbr.  L  Vtilkerrecht,  1900-10,  62-64.) 
ExpuLe<ion  df2s  ^^trangere.     Instnjctiona  du  23  mai  1907  pour  Te 

loi  no.  1641  du  7  Janvier  1907.     (37  Clunct,  1910,  1377-80.) 
De  Texpuyon  de»  i^trangers  en  Br^sil.     Note  sous  trib,  sup.  f^dm^  dtt  1 

du  29  jyillet  1008,  par  Paule  Goul^.     (5  R.  D,  L  priv^,  lOOOv  < 


''oreign  Corporations. 
Hatticottc,  R.,  and  G. 


Socidt60  f ran^aiaes  et  dtrangilrea  au  BHsaX, 
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Soci4t6    anoii3rme    ^trangdre.    Br^sil.    Conditions    de    fontionnement.    (22 

Clunet,  1895,  81-83.) 
Law  of  September  5,  1895,  regulating  foreign  life  insurance  companies  in  Brazil. 

(1  For.  Rel.,  1895,  59-63.) 
Les  personnes  morales  6trang^res  dans  la  legislation  br^silienne,  by  R.  Octavio. 

1  Ques.  prat,  de  dr.  int.  pny6,  1914,  353-360. 

CHILE 
Aliens  in  GeneraL 

Correa  y  Bravo,  Augustin.    Los  estranjeros  ante  la  ley  chilena.    Santiago  de 

Chile,  1894.     (Same,    33  Rev.  de  derecho,  hist,  y  let.,  1909,  505-515; 

34  ibid.,  1909,  21M1,  277-283,  401-410,  573-583;  35  ibid,,  108-123.) 
Le  droit  international  privd  dans  la  legislation  du  Chili,  par  Jose  Clemente 

Fabres.    (14  Clunet,  1887,  133-143,  291-299.) 
Barros,  Julio  Zenteno.    Recopilaci6n  de  leycs  y  decretos  supremos  sobre  coloniza- 

ci6n.    2.  edici6n.    Santiago  de  Chile,  1896.    2  v. 

Admission. 

Reglamento  de  inmigraci6n  libre.    Santiago  de  Chile,  1907. 

Reglamento  de  inmigraci6n  libre — Dictado  en  24  de  junio  de  1905  (translated). 

Santiago  de  Chile,  1905. 
Glosario  de  colonizaci6n  i  esposici6n  de  las  leyes,  decretos  i  demas  antecedentes 

relativos  al  dcspacho  de  colonizaci6n  hasta  d  1.  de  julio  de  1902.    Ed. 

oficial.    3.  ed.    Santiago  de  Chile,  1902. 

Foreign  Corporations. 

Bill  regulating  foreign  insurance  companies  in  Chile.    (For.  Rel.,  1896,  43-45.) 

Succession. 

Law  of  July  25,  1834,  regarding  the  succession  to  property  of  foreigners.    (23 
St.  Pap.,  1834-35, 1188-89.) 

COLOMBLA. 
Aliens  in  GeneraL 

Olarte  Camacho,  Vicente.    Condici6n  legal  de  los  extranjeros  en  Colombia. 

2.  edici6n.    [Bogota],  1913. 
Caicedo  Arroyo,  M.     Gondici6n  de  los  extranjeros  en  Colombia.     Bogota, 

1896. 
De  la  condition  des  Strangers  en  Colombia,  par  E.  Champeau.    (21  Clunet, 

1894,  929-940.) 
£tude  sur  la  condition  legale  des  Strangers  en  Colombie,  par  Demetrio  Porras. 

(15  Bull,  de  16g.  compart,  1885-86,  407-415.) 
Le  droit  international  priv6  dans  la  legislation  colombienne,  par  Antonio  Jo86 

Uribe.    (7  R.  D.  I.  priv6,  1911,  316-326.) 
Bureau,  Paul.    Le  conflit  Italo-Colombien  (affaire  Cerruti).    Paris,  1899. 
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Eights  ftud  Duties. 

Decree  in  re  right  of  fordgnefs  to  bold  real  property.    Bogota,  JoM  IC^  t80L 

(52  St.  Pap.,  1861-62,  1224-25.) 
Rights  and  privileges  of  foreignefs  and  othen  within  the   lUUOQ* 

Sept.  26,  1861.     (58  St.  Pap.,  1867-^  417.) 
Law.     StAtus,  ri^tfi  aod  duties  of  fordgiierB.     Boffota,  June  21, 

St.  Pap,,  1867-68,  603-604.) 
Decree  of  August  19,  1885,  rt  actiooA  against  foreigners.     (76  St.  Pap.t 

566-567.) 
Law  of  August  31,  1SS6,  oonoerning  claims  of  foretgnefB  in  rebellioB* 

Pap.,  1885-86,  807-809.) 
ClalniB  by  foreigners.     Decree  of  Oct.  11,  1886.    (77  Bu  Fnp^  18S!^-66,  810- 

813.) 
Right  of  United  States  citizens  in  G>]ofDbia  as  to  exproprialioD  of  ; 

(For.  Rd.,  1902,  301-313.) 

OOSTA  RICA 

Mens  m  GeQermL 

Police  des  Strangers.    (4  R.  G.  D.  L  R,  1897.  136.) 

Admission* 

Lcil  du  20  juiUet  1896  interdisant  rimmigratJon  des  ChiaoM,     (G*oeia»  < 
oficial  du  22  juiUet  1896.)     (25  Clunet,  1898,  9T1.) 


Decedents'  Estates. 

Decree  of  June  6,  1900,  ne  estates  of  deceased  Costa  RkuM 
(92  St.  Pap.,  1899-1900,  737-^738.) 

Literary  Property* 

Cop>Tight  in  Coeta,  Rica.    (For.  ReJ.,  1899,  584-^88.) 


CUBA 

GenerAl  Works, 

Bustamente  y  Sirvdn,  Antonio  S.  de.    Tratado  de  derecho  intanAckMttl  pchrad^. 
i.  1.    Hahana,  1S96. 


J 


Aliens  in  GenersL 

Rights  of  British  subjects  in  Cuba  aie  not  goYeroed  by  Umliei^ 

United  States  or  Spain,  but  by  aJieiis  law  at  1570.    (For.  BcL,  IMI, 

231.) 
Carrera  y  Justts,  Ftanciseo.    £]  munidpio  y  km  otaiijeros^     Halwi— .  1901. 

Admission. 

Disposieiofies  retatrvas  4  inmtgrsddo.     Itnmigratioa  laws   mad 
Habana,  1907. 
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ECUADOR 

Aliens  in  GeneraL 

Law  of  August  28, 1886,  in  re  rights  of  foreigners.     (77  St.  Pap.,  1885-86,  728- 
732.)    Law  of  August  26,  1892.    (84  St.  Pap.,  1801-02,  644-647.) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

Loi  du  21  octobre  1000  relative  aux  soci^t^  ^trangdres  faisant  des  operations 
en  Equateur.    (37  Chinet,  1010,  1386-88.) 

GUATEMALA 
Aliens  in  General. 

Ley  de  extranjerla.    Guatemala,  1805. 

Decree  of  February  21,  1804,  in  re  legal  status,  etc.,  of  foreigners.    (86  St.  Pap., 

1803-04,  1281-08.) 
Same,    Amendment.    (86  St.  Pap.,  1803-04,  120^1300.)     (For.  ReL,  1804, 

316-334.) 
Local  jurisdiction  over  foreign  merchant  ships.    (For.  ReL,  1804,  206-207.) 

Admission. 

Law  of  immigration  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala.    Published  by  the  Consulate 
general  at  New  York.    New  York,  1870. 

Expulsion. 

Decree  of  October  14, 1883,  in  re  expulsion  of  foreigners.    (74  St.  Pap.,  1882-83, 
764-765.) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

Decree  of  April  10,  1803,  concerning  the  status  of  foreign  companies.    (85  St. 
Pap.,  1802-03,  835^836.) 

Marriage. 

Decree  of  October  2, 1873,  in  re  marriages  of  foreigners.    (77  St.  Pap.,  1885-86, 
234-235.) 

HAITI 
Aliens  in  General. 

Alien  law  of  Haiti,  by  J.  B.  Terres.    (Cons.  Rep.,  1804,  v.  46,  pp.  277-270,  53rd 

Cong.) 
Devot,  Justin.    La  nationality  et  son  influence  quant  k  la  jouissance  et  k  Texer- 

dce  des  droits.    Paris,  1803. 
Justin,  Joseph.    De  la  nationality  en  Haiti,  suivie  d'un  aper^  historique  sur 
le  droit  haitien.    Port-au-Prince,  1005. 

Admission. 

Regulations  of  entrance  and  departure  of  foreigners  from  Haiti.    (For.  Rel., 
1804,  347.) 
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pQlioe  dee  Strangers.    Sujeta  ottomaofl*    Irnxoigration,    Obligation 
port,     (12  R.  G,  D.  L  P.,  1905,  441-453.) 

As¥lum. 

Robin,  R*    Le  droit  d'aaile  diplomatique.    Sa  suppreflsion  en  Haiti 
1909. 

Courts — Jurisdiction  of  Aliens. 

Jurisdiction  over  aliens  waived  by  Haitian  courts.     (For,  Rel,,  1900,,  7 

Foreign  Judgments, 

De  i'effet  et  de  T execution  des  jugements  Strangers  en  Haiti,  par  Joeepi 
(33  Climet,  1906,  <338-04t)  j 

Taj[atloa» 

Foreigners  in  Haiti  required  tfi  procure  license  to  do  business.  (For  R< 

403-404,) 
Diacriminating  taxation  between  natives  and  foreigners.     (For,  Hd 

347-360.) 
Discriminating  tajces  upon  foreign  merchants,  clerks,  etc.     (For.  R< 

387-397;) 
Taxes  on  Americans  removed.     (For.  ReK,  1898,  399-402*) 
Haiti,  fitrangere.  Commerce.  Industrie,  Taxes.  Avis  de  la  comniissK 

munale  de  Port-au-Prince  du  novembre  1909  sur  \e  regime  des  ] 

(7  R.  D.  1,  priv6,  1911,  M7-54S0 

HONDURAS 

Aliens  in  General, 

Translation  of  the  alien  law  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras.     February 

Li:)ndon,  1907.     (Gt.  Brit.     Foreign  Office.     Miscellaneous.     No. 
Decree  in  re  rights  and  privileges  of  aliens.     March  6,  1866.     (69  St.  Pa|J 

78.  774-775.) 
Decree  of  April  10,  1895,  in  re  status  of  foreigners.     (87  St.  Pap.,  ] 

703-710.) 
I<V  de  inmigraciftn,  190ti.     Tegucigalpa  [19061. 

MILXICO 

General  Works, 

Xavala,  F.  J,    Compendio  de  derecho  intemacional  privado.     3rd  rd. 

1903. 
Perez   Verdia,    Luis.    Tratado  elemental  de  derecho  interoacioiml 

Guadalajara,  1908. 

AUens  in  General. 

Rodriguez,   Ricardo.     La  oondici6a  jurfdica  de  los  extranjooa ' 

Mexico,  1903. 
Zavala,  F.  J.     Examen  y  exposicidn  de  la  ley  de  extranjeria.    MexiooJ 
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Rodriguez,  Ricardo.    C6digo  de  extrajeria.    [Mexico],  1903. 

Azpiroz,  Manuel.    C6dlgo  de  extranjerla.    Mexico,  1876. 

Note  de  £lmile  Velasco  .  .  .  but  la  condition  des  Strangers  d'aprte  la  constitu- 
tion et  les  lois  de  la  r^publique  mexicaine  (communique  par  M.  Vladimir 
Pappafava).    (21  Bull,  de  l4*  compart,  1891-02,  623-632.) 

Mexican  laws  concerning  alienship  and  naturalization.  (For.  Rel.,  1895,  1011- 
18.) 

Jordan,  John.  Serious  actual  dangers  of  foreigners  and  foreign  commerce  in 
the  Mexican  State.    Philadelphia,  1826. 

See  Index  to  Part  III  of  Derecho  int.  Mexicana.    4  v.    Mexico,  1889. 

Admission. 

C6digo  de  colonizaci6n  y  terrenos  b&ldios  de  la  Rep^blica  Mexicana.  Mdxico, 
1893. 

Eztraditioii. 

Note  sur  Fextradition  au  Mexique  pendant  les  anndes  1897  &  1906,  par  P.  Le- 
boucq.    (3  R.  D.  1.  priv6,  1907,  145-163;  4  tWd.,  1908,  129-142.) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

Fuller,  E.  Dean.  Handbook  of  the  law  of  Mexican  commercial  corporations, 
including  foreign  corporations  in  Mexico.    Mexico  City,  1911. 

Real  Property. 

The  transient  foreigner  cannot  acquire  property  in  real  estate  of  any  class. 

(Hamilton,  Leonidas.    Mexican  law.    San  Francisco,  1882.) 
"As  to  rights  of  foreigners  to  real  estate  in  Mexico,  see  Consular  Reports  on 

Commercial  Relations,  1883,  No.  31,  688  et  seq,;  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  Sec.  of 

State,  to  Mr.  Howe,  March  15,  1884,  156  MS.  Dom.  Let.  286."    (Moore's 

Dig.  VI,  p.  702.) 

PARAGUAY 

Leyes  de  inmigraci6n  y  de  colonizaci6n  y  hogar.    Asunci6n,  1905. 

Decree  of  the  Supreme  government  of  Paraguay,  regulating  the  treatment  of 

foreigners  within  the  Republic.    Assumption,   May  20,   1845.    (52  St. 

Pap.,  1861-^2,  1026-27.) 

PERU 

Aliens  in  GeneraL 

Zegara,  F^lix  C.    La  condicidn  jmidfca  de  los  extranjeros  en  el  Per6.    Lima, 

1872. 
De  la  situation  legale  des  Strangers  au  Pdrou,  par  F.  Pradier-Fod^r^.    (5  Climet, 

1878,  345-368,  577-595;  6  Clunet,  1879,  41-53,  250-270.) 
Zegarra,  J.  P.    La  condition  juridique  dee  Strangers  au  P6rou.    Santiago  de 

Chile,  1892. 
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Relacionee  de  If^  nacito  con  loo  extranjeroe  (Chap.  5,  pp.  03^10  «l  J 
J«  8.    Cuno  de  derecbo  intcniacioiial.    lima,  1864.) 

Marriage. 

Murriagea  of  foreignefB  in  Peru,     (For.  Rd.,  1904,  ^7-^/92.) 
Marriages  between  noo-catbolics  in  Peru.     (For.  Rel.,  1899,  SB&) 

SALVADOR 

Law  of  September  29,   1886,  eoDoemiog  foi^e^en.     (77  8l  hfi^ 

116-123.) 
CoDaiituci6a   poUtica,   leyea  oonatitutivaa  y  ley  de  ejttrtol^ia, 

por  ej  CoDgreso  nacioiial  cxrafltituyente  de  1886.    4.  ed.    Sm 

1896. 
Propri^t^  litt^raire  et  artifftique.     Droit  des  ^trangerB.     (38  ChmeC  IWMJ 

207.) 
Law  of  May  10,  1910,  oonconmg  daima  againsl  the  state,     libfp  i 

URUGUAY 

Leyes  y  decretoii  sobre  inmigrariAn  y  colonizacidn, 
ejecutivo  de  la  Repllblica  Ohetital  del  Uruguay* 

VENEZUELA 
Aliens  in  GeneraL 

PiaBBB  Suarez,  S.     Los  extranjeroe  en  Venezuela.     Caracaak 
PlipfMlfava,   V.     Situation   juridique  dee  6trangeni  ao  Vcn 

1914. 
Venezuelan  law  regulating  the  staiua  and  poaitioii  of 

April  16,  1903.     (96  St.  Pap.,  1903-03,  647-650.) 
Ueber  die  rechtliche  Stellung  der  AuaUnd^  io  den  Vm 

Venesuela  (Sod-Amcfika),  voo  \lad.  Pappalava.     (1 . 

nig.  r  vcrgL  Reehtawiopcnwshaft,  1895,  27S-276.) 
L»  teaiigen  au  V«n£su6la,  par  Fernand  Daguin.      ft  R.  D.  I.  pmi, 

Dagujn,  Femaiid.  Lei  toangm  au  Vdn^n^la.    Fmm^  1908^ 

Goiidici6a  k^al  del  extnuijeio  en  VeneaiMla,  por  Aafel  Cl^  Wmm.    a  J 

de  la  Uoirawlad  Central  de  Veneauela,  1902,  Ul  ^  aaf.) 
Rivaai.  C^^ar.    De  la  obeenwiaa  de  la  ley  cxtraqjen  fd^mgm 

acaa,  1906, 
ProoMO  atorieo  aulla  condizione  giuridiea  dogli  MUfMirt  m^  Ve 

R.  Ma^tatio.     (BoUeiluio  del  Muiktavm  degi 

p.  159,) 
Decree  ol  Mawii  32»  1898,  id^ve  io  pmeedure  is 

Cancaa,  Maich  22,  1888.    W  S^t.  F*p.,  1901-03,  dl-m.) 
R^soluiian.    Conoiiiakntmi  cC  legal 

,Mai^33,l808.    (90 9t.  Fipv.  l8iMB» ^ 
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Rights  of  aliens  in  Venezuela.  (Involving  issuance  of  consular  or  vice-consular 
exequaturs  to  persons  engaged  in  commerce.)    (For.  Rel.,  1903,  806-808.) 

Le  droit  international  priv6  et  p6nal  du  V6ndzu41a,  par  Angel  C6sar  Rivas. 
(8  R.  D.  I.  p>riv6,  1912,  5-20.) 

Seijas,  R.  Practices  del  ministerio  Venezolano  de  reladones  exteriores.  Tomo 
1.    Madrid,  1891. 

Asuntos  intemacionales.  Correspondencia  del  Ministerio  de  relaciones  ex- 
teriores de  los  EstadoB  Unidos  de  Venezuela  con  algunas  de  las  legaciones 
acreditadas  en  la  republica.    1900-03.    Caracas,  1903. 

Law  of  April  16,  1903  and  decree  of  November,  1912  governing  aliens. 

Admission. 

Venezuela.  Laws  regulating  immigration  and  public  lands.  [Washington,  1895.] 
(Bureau  of  American  Republics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Special  bulletin. 
June,  1895.) 

Foreign  Corporations. 

Laws  governing  foreign  companies  in  Venezuela  [transmitted  by  E.  H.  Plu- 

macher].    (In  Monthly  Cons.  Rp.,  July,  1904,  No.  286,  p.  66.)     [From 

Venezuela  herald.]    (58th  Cong.) 
Les  80ci6t^  ^trang^res  au  V^n^zu^la,  par  Angel  C^sar  Rivas.    (32  Clunet,  1905, 

520-529.) 
Rivas,  C^sar.    De  las  sociedades  extranjeras  en  Venezuela.    Caracas,  1905. 

Practice  of  Professions. 

Avocats  Strangers.  Conditions  pour  exercer  la  profession.  Loi  du  9  Janvier 
1905.    (33  Clunet,  1906,  575-676.) 


INDEX 

A 

PAQB 

Abandoned  or  Captured  Property  Act 264 

Abandonment  of  claims 366  et  seq.^  373,  378 

Ability  to  prevent  injury 216 

Ability  to  afford  local  protection 221,  231 

Absence  of  nationality 19,  591 

"Absolute  equity "  clause 803 

Abuse  of  rights  of  weak  states 331,  346,  447,  836,  839,  857,  859 

Acceptance  of  civil  office 777,  813 

Acceptance  of  political  office 687,  712,  813 

Access  to  courts 291,  334,  337 

ACT  OF  MARCH  2,  1907: 

§  1 501,  569,  691 

§  2 554,  678,  680,  702 

§  3 592,  602,  604,  680 

§  4 596,  600,  605 

§  5 581,  611 

§  6 586.  609 

Act  of  state 147,  174 

Acte  r^glementaire 127 

ACTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION: 
See  Administrative  Acts. 

ACTS  OF  AUTHORITY: 

France 134 

Germany 143 

ACTS  OF  GESTION: 

France 8,  135  et  «eg. 

Germany 137 

Italy 149 

Acts  of  government 132 

Criteria 132 

France 134 

Germany 142 

Italy , 149 

Acts  of  police  (France) 134  ei  8eq, 

Acts  of  war 256,  257 
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ADMINISTRATION,  ACTS  OF: 

See  Administbative  Acre. 

AdmiDistration  of  decedents'  estates,  consular i 

Administrative  acts 

Administrative  control IJ 

Anglo-American  system 

AustriarHungary 

Belgium  and  other  countries 

Comparison  of  systems 

Criteria 

Different  classes 

French  system 134 

German  system 145 

International  responsibility 

Italy 

Judicial  control 11 

Roumania 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Administrative  authorities 

Contracts 

Minor  oflficials 

Torts 

Administrative  law 11*3 

Bibliography 

Administrative  machinery  of  state 21 

ADMINISTRATIVE  SYSTEMS: 

Anglo-American 15€ 

Austria 

Belgium  and  other  countries 

Comparative  discussion 

Comparison  of  continental  systems 

France 134 

Germany 142 

Hungary 

Italy 

Roumania 

Spain 

Switzerland 

ADMINISTRATORS: 

See  Executors  and  Administrators. 
Admission  of  aliens 44 

Conditions  fixed  by  state 

Not  an  enforceable  right  of  alien 

Aeronauts 
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PAOB 

AflBdavits 655 

Agencies  of  protection 435 

AGENCY: 

Relation  between  officer  and  state 186 

Agents  of  the  state 180 

Aid  and  comfort 237.  786 

Acts  which  do  not  constitute 790 

Definition 786 

Alabama  award 387,  397,  414 

ALIENAGE: 

Advantages  in  Latin-America 93,  838,  842  el  aeq, 

ALIENS: 

Absence  of  political  remedy  justification  for  diplomatic  protection 106 

Admission 44  et  aeq. 

Bibliography Appendix 

Calvo  clause 792 

Civil  rights 40,  42,  69  e<  «eg. 

Civil  war  injuries 838 

Classes  exempt  from  territorial  jurisdiction 94 

Criminal  proceedings 9Q  et  aeq.,  333  et  aeq. 

Disabilities  (feudal  period) 34 

Discharge  of  municipal  functions 69,  92 

Domiciled  aliens 91  et  aeq.,  691,  842 

Duties  of  states  imposed  by  international  law 178,  346 

Enemies Ill,  251 

Equal  protection 40,  85,  104 

Equality  of  treatment  with  citizens vi,  39,  40,  44,  88,  104,  350,  844 

Exclusion 44  et  aeq. 

Exemptions  by  reason  of  alienage 43,  93 

Expulsion 48  et  aeq. 

Extraterritoriality 102 

History 3,  33 

In  municipal  law 36,  71 

In  United  States 107 

In  war 109,  250 

Industrial  and  economic  disabilities 79  et  aeq.,  86,  91 

Industrial  and  literary  property 89 

Latin-American  principles 842  et  aeq. 

Matriculation 74,  723,  854 

Legal  personality,  recognition  of 40 

Method  of  presenting  claims  to  U.  S 355 

Military  service 64  et  aeq.,  93 

See  alao  Militart  Service. 
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A1IEN&— Con^nwerf 

Minimum  of  rights  due  aliens 3 

Neutral  aliens  in  war , 

No  legal  right  to  diplomatic  protection yi,  2 

Ownership  of  real  property 86,  69 

Pan-American  conventions 

Participating  in  an  insurrection 237,  246,  76 

Partners  of  American  citizens 613 

Personal  property 

Political  disabilities 43,  ' 

Political  rights ' 

Private  law 

Private  rights 86 

Privileged  position  in  Latin-America 93,  350,  838,  842 

Public  law 

Public  rights 42,  73  et  seq,    (See  main 

Registration. 

See  Matriculation. 
Remedies  in  municipal  courts 116  et  m 

Anglo-American  system 156 

In  Austria-Hungary 

Belgium  and  other  countries 

In  Court  of  Claims 

In  France 

In  Germany 

In  Italy 

In  Spain 

In  Switzerland 

In  United  States 156 

Resident  in  belligerent  territory 25 

Restrictions  upon  territorial  legislator 37,  3 

Right  of  residence  and  travel 37,  - 

Right  of  sojourn \ 

Roman  law 

Sources  of  law  of  aliens 

"Special  protection" 

Subjection  to  territorial  law 92,  94,  349,  733,  79; 

Succession 

Taxation 

"Temporary  allegiance" 11,  94,  34t 

Transient  aliens 91,  35< 

Treaty  rights J 

Treaty  rights  (of  aliens  in  U.  S.) 107,  20: 

Types  of  municipal  legislative  systems  .   

ALLEGIANCE: 

Paramount 
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ALLEGIANCE— Con^nueei  page 

Perpetual .644,  675,  677 

"Temporary" 11,  94,  349,  691 

True,  tests  to  determine 697 

AMNESTY: 

To  private  offenders 218,  239 

To  rebels 238 

Angary 113,  253,  255,  267 

Annexing  states 203 

Annulment  of  contracts  by  government,  arbitrary 292,  336 

Apportionment  of  debts 202 

Appropriation  of  private  property 169,  184,  188,  194 

In  war 262 

ARBITRAL  COMMISSIONS,  COURTS: 
See  Tribunals  of  Arbitration. 

ARBITRARY  ACTS: 

In  contract  claims 285,  292,  295,  336 

ARBITRATION: 

As  a  method  of  protection 442 

Adjustment  of  claims 443,  859,  861 

Bond  claims 322 

Contractual  claims 296 

Expenses 397 

Jurisdiction 444 

Nature  of 444 

ARBITRATORS: 

Powers 444 

Aibuthnot  and  Ambrister  case 782 

ARREST:. 

In  war 259 

On  shipboard  in  foreign  ports 408 

ARREST  AND  DETENTION  FOR: 

Military  service 365 

Arrest,  unjust  or  unlawful 98,  337 

Assignability  of  claims 636  ei  eeq. 

Assignees 636 

In  bankruptcy 641 

Same  citizen^p  as  assignor  necessary 637 

Special  provisions  of  federal  statutes 638 
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ASSIGNMENT: 

Does  not  nationalize  claims ( 

Assignment  of  national  bonds 

Association  and  assembly,  right  of 

Assumption  of  debts  on  partition  of  states 

Asylum 48,  ^ 

Attacks 

ATTORNEYS: 

Fees 

Must  file  power  of  attorney C 

Authorities  of  the  state 1^ 

Courts .' 

De  facto  governments 2C 

Different  classes 

Diplomatic  and  military  officers 

Executive  and  administrative 

Heads  of  the  state 

In  contractual  relations 

Judicial  authorities 

Minor  officials 

Municipalities 

Naval  officers 

Political  subdivisions  of  state 

Soldiers 

Sovereigns 

Tortious  acts 

AWARDS: 

Erroneous 

Finality  of 

See  also  Indemnitt. 

B 

BACKWARD  COUNTRIES: 

Acts  of  individuals 

Extent  of  protection 

Mob  violence 2 

Bancroft  treaties 

Banishment 

Bankrupt  countries 

BANKRUPTCY: 

Assignees  in 

Battle 

Belligerent  domicil 110,  253,  559  el  « 

Laurent  and  Uhde  cases 
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BELLIGERENT  DOMICIL— Can/inK«d  page 

Of  partner 669,  615 

Withdrawal  from. 660,  812 

Belligerent  rights 246 

Exercised  after  treaty  of  peace 249 

When  they  begin 248 

When  they  end 249 

Beneficial  owners  (of  claims) 281,  388,  392,  642 

Creditors 643 

Insurers 646  et  seq. 

Mortgagees 645 

Birth  certificates 488,  497,  609 

Blockade 112,  234,  271,  274 

As  reprisal 464 

Pacific  blockade 454 

Running  of,  effect  on  protection 739 

Blockades,  paper 181,  234 

BOMBARDMENT: 

As  punitive  operation 460 

As  reprisal 464 

In  war 266,  269 

Unauthorized 188 

BONDS,  PUBLIC: 

Act  of  sovereignty 304,  306,  308 

As  distinguished  from  ordinary  contracte 283,  302 

Bad  faith  in  non-payment 308,  312 

Before  arbitral  tribunals 323 

Creation  of  the  debt 304,  308 

Diplomatic  interposition 310  et  aeq. 

Diversion  of  security 316 

Drago  doctrine 308,  312,  317,  321 

Instructions  to  delegates  of  U.  S.  at  Conferences.    .         318 

International  remedies 308 

Intervention 310  el  seq. 

Law  governing 303 

Liquidated  debts 316 

Means  of  enforcement 304  ei  «eg.,  308 

Nature  of 302,  306 

Operation  of  loan  contracts 326  ei  aeq,,  327 

Opinions  of  publicists  concerning  official  interposition 310 

Policy  of  Great  Britain 314 

Policy  of  the  United  States 316 

Porter  proposition 318  ei  seq.,  328 

Practice  of  nations  in  matter  of  intervention 313 

Relation  between  Porter  proposition  and  Drago  doctrine. 321 
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BONDS,  FJJBLlC—CorUinued 

Remedies  in  municipal  courts 

Speculative  loans  not  enforced 3 

Suability  of  state 

U.  S.  and  Central-American  loans 32 

Bondholders  in  foreign  railroads 

Booty 

Bowman  act 659,  7 

Boxer  claims 

Brigandage ', 

BURDEN  OF  PROOF: 

Civil  war  injuries 

Contraband 

Mob  violence 

C 

Cable  cutting , 

Calvo  clause 294,  3 

Decisions  of  international  tribunals 

Executive  views 79 

Incorporation  in  concession  contracts 79 

Ineffectiveness  in  preventing  interposition 797,  8(K 

Validity  of,  denied 

Validity  of,  upheld 

Calvo  doctrine 792  el  seq.,  & 

Cannon  and  Groce  cases 237,  245,  7( 

Capitulations 431  e<  « 

Attempted  abrogation  by  Turk^ 

CAPTURES: 

After  date  of  treaty  of  peace 2^ 

Captures  in  neutral  waters 

CARGO: 

When  protected  by  flag  of  vessel 4i 

Carranza  government 

CENSURABLE  CONDUCT: 

"Aid  and  comfort" 

Breach  of  local  (foreign)  law 

Breach  of  international  law 

Breach  of  national  law 

Concealment  and  denial  of  citizenship 

Different  classes  of  cases 

Desertion 

Evasion  of  national  duties 
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CENSURABLE  CONDTJCT— Continued  page 

Extraneous  to  claim  or  injury 718 

Fraudulent  and  exorbitant  claims 724 

Participation  in  politics 778 

Piracy  and  slave  trade 737 

Trading  with  the  enemy 748 

Unlawful  enemy  intercourse 754 

Unneutral  conduct 715,  752,  755  et  «eg. 

Unneutral  military  service 766  et  acq. 

Unneutral  supplies  and  other  aid 783 

Violation  of  rights  of  belligerents 739 

Central  government,  responsibility  of 199 

CERTIFICATE  OF  NATURALIZATION: 

As  evidence  of  citizenship 514,  519  et  8eq. 

Cancellation  of 520,  528,  533 

Character  as  res  adjudicata 519 

Conclusiveness  on  international  tribunals 522 

Conclusiveness  upon  the  executive 526 

Conclusiveness  on  municipal  courts 520 

Effect  given  to  foreign 521 

Finality  of 520  et  aeq. 

Fraudulent 520,  522,  528  et  seq. 

How  far  internationally  binding 517,  519,  533 

How  granted 519 

How  revoked 520,  528 

Impeachment 517  et  aeq. 

Nature  of 519 

Practice  of  international  tribunals 522 

CERTIFICATES  OF  REGISTRATION  (CONSULAR): 

See  Registration. 
Certificates  of  registration  (vessels) 479 

Evidential  character 479 

Cession  of  states 202 

CHILDREN: 

Act  of  March  2,  1907,  §  5 611 

Bom  on  high  seas 587 

Citizenship  at  birth 606 

Citizenship  by  naturalization  of  parent 611 

Dual  nationality 580  et  aeq. 

Effect  of  father's  expatriation 608,  687 

Election  of  citizenship  (if  dual) 584  et  aeq.^  609,  689 

Foreign-bom  American 582,  608 

Half-castes 612 

Illegitimate 612 
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CHILDREN— Con/inued 

Legitimation 

Native,  taken  abroad  at  early  age 51 

CHINESE  REVOLUTION  OF  1911: 

Measure  of  damages 

Circular  of  March  5,  1906 

Interpretation • 

Circular  of  July  26,  1910 

CITIZENS: 

Bom  abroad  of  American  fathers 5^ 

Constitutional  law 9,  5 

Destitute  citizens  abroad 

Dual  citizenship 575,  5J 

International  law 9,  S 

International  rights 

Meaning 5t 

Rights  and  duties 

Subjective  rights 

See  also  Citizenship. 

Expatriation. 

Native  Citizens. 

Naturalization. 

Naturalized  Citizens. 

CITIZENSHIP: 

Abandonment  of 

Assignors  and  assignees 

At  origin  of  claim  necessary 660 

At  time  of  presentation  of  claim  necessary 

Banishment 

By  birth 4S 

By  naturalization 45 

By  whom  determined 

Cannot  be  forced  upon  alien 43,  535,  683,  71 

Certificate  of  registration  as  evidence  of 49 

Characteristics  of  bond 

Children 606 

Classes  of  American  citizens 

Collective  naturalization 

Concealment  and  denial  of 

Constitutional  law 45 

Constitutional  theory 

Continuous,  necessary  for  claim 

Corporations 617 

Development 

Derivative  claimants 
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ITIZENSHIP— Con/inued  paqh 

Documentary  evidenoe  of 492,  512,  515 

Dual 

See  Dual  Citizenship 

Effect  of  acceptance  of  political  office 687,  712 

Effect  of  marriage  upon 593  et  seq. 

Effect  of  military  service  abroad 687,  711 

Effect  of  purchase  of  land 492,  699,  723,  853 

Effect  of  parent's  naturalization 611 

Equitable  owners 642  et  seq. 

Evidence  of 512,  516 

Fulfillment  of  duties  of 673 

Heirs 627 

Identification 512,  516 

Impeachment 517  et  eeq. 

Incomplete 466,  501 

In  municipal  law  of  U.  S 457 

Insurers 646  et  eeq, 

"Intent  to  return"  to  U.  S 553,  689 

International  theory 9,  20 

Loss  of,  by  residence  abroad  of  naturalized  citizens 552,  701 

Methods  of  proof  of 488 

Missionaries  in  extraterritorial  countries 465,  706 

Modes  of  acquiring 458  et  8eq» 

Nature 7 

Nature  of  bond 9,  10 

Not  heritable  indefinitely  in  extraterritorial  countries 465,  609,  709 

Partners 613 

Passport 493  et  eeq. 

Political  theory 10 

Primary  title  to  protection 457 

Proof  of 488  et  seq.,  652,  654 

Relation  to  domicil 523,  555  et  seq.,  683,  698,  852 

Renunciation  (by  naturalized  citizens) 552,  680,  701 

Renunciation,  formal 681  et  seq. 

Renunciation,  implied 689  et  seq. 

Rules  of  tribunals  of  arbitration  for  proving  citizenship 490 

Stockholders 619  et  seq.,  625 

Theory  of  contract 9,  10 

Title  to  international  redress 15 

Usually  essential  to  protection 462 

Who  may  impeach 517  et  seq. 

Women 592,  imetseq. 

See  also  Expatriation. 

NATIONALmr. 

Naturalization. 
Naturalized  CrnzsNB. 
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Civil  rights  of  aliens 

Meaning  of  term 

Public  rights 

CIVIL  WAR: 

Service  of  aliens  in 237,  245,  T 

Civil  war  injuries 2 

Alien  participating 237, 

Calvo's  doctrine 

Continued  residence  by  aliens 

Effect  of  recognition 

Equality  of  alien  and  native 237, 

Insurgents  beyond  control 

Latin-American  experience 237, 

Legislative  limitations  on  protection 8 

Liability  forced  on  Latin-America 

Obligations  of  government 

Rules  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law 

Theories  of  liability 

Treaties  between  Europe  and  Latin-American  states 

Voluntary  indemnities 

CIVILIZED  JUSTICE: 

Violations  of  principles 

See  also  Standards  of  Civilized  Justice. 

CLAIM: 

Abandonment  of 366, 

Adjustment  by  arbitration 443, 

Adjustment,  present  methods 

Adjustment  an  international  proceeding 

Affidavits 

A  right  of  the  state 178,  352,  353, 

Assignability 

Circular  of  March  5,  1906 

Citizen  cannot  waive  right  of  government  to  interpose. .  358,  372,  797  ei 

Citizenship  at  origin  necessary 629,  637,  6i 

Citizenship  at  time  of  presentation 629,  i 

Claimant's  obligations 

Conditions  of  prosecution 6J 

Conditions  of  presentation  imposed  by  tribunals  of  arbitration 

Conflicting  claims  to  indemnities 

Continuously  owned  by  citizen i 

Depositions i 

Direct  and  indirect  injury 
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CLAIM — Continued  page 

Effect  of  delay  in  presenting 825 

Effect  of  diplomatic  negotiations  on  international  tribunal 370,  383 

Effect  of  war  and  treaty  of  peace 266,  362,  368,  834 

Espousal  by  government 357 

Evidence  in  support 653  c<  aeq. 

Exorbitant 724 

Fraudulent 367,  385,  724 

Government  control  over,  unlimited 358 

Government  not  liable  for  mismanagement 376 

Government  not  obliged  to  consult  claimant 371 

May  be  pressed,  against  claimant's  wish 371 

May  be  renoimced  for  reasons  of  public  policy 373 

Merger  of  private  and  national 356,  833 

Method  of  presenting 355,  653,  658 

Method  of  proving  title  to  indemnity 393 

National  character  of 357,  359,  383 

Not  nationalized  by  subsequent  naturalization  of  owner  or  assignment . .  540, 

637  et  aeq.,  660 

Opportunity  for  presenting 372 

"Owned"  by  citizen 664,  665 

Political  considerations  preventing  pressure  of 372,  834 

Power  of  government  to  settle,  compromise,  release  or  abandon 366  et  aeq. 

Power  of  government  to  modify  or  reduce 369 

Private  and  public  wrong 352,  355,  805  et  aeq. 

Private  ownership  of 381  et  aeq. 

Right  of  representation  of  deceased  person 633 

Rules  for  submission 653  et  aeq. 

Settlement  an  international  proceeding 359 

Settlement  by  government  estops  claimant 368 

Speculative 289,  300,  315,  728 

Submission  to  Department ' 652 

Submission  to  international  court 328,  373,  443,  861  et  aeq. 

Surviving  private  settlement 362 

Survivorship  of 632 

Theory 352,  355,  666 

Who  may  act  as  legal  representative 634 

CLAIMANT: 

Beneficial  owners 642  et  aeq. 

Censurable  conduct 713  et  aeq. 

Derivative 381,  391,  392,  627 

Determination  of  amount  due 391  et  aeq. 

Finality  of  Department's  determination  as  to  person  entitled 396 

Heirs 627  et  aeq. 

Memorials  of T 653 

Method  of  proving  title  to  indemnity 388,  393 
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CLAIMANT— Continued 

Nature  of  his  title  to  claim  or  indemnity  received 352,  3 

Obligations,  as  conditions  of  prosecution  of  claim 

Representatives  of  the  government 216,  2 

Seamen  on  public  vessels 

Secondary 381,  391,  31 

Successors  in  interest 62! 

Who  is  a  " claimant" 

See  also  Claim. 

Claimant  government  judge  of  international  wrong 31 

Claims  against  states IT! 

Nature  of 

Coasting  trade 

Collision  between  public  and  private  vessels 1< 

Commerce,  liberty  of 

Incidental  rights 

Commerce  in  munitions  of  war 

COMMERCIAL  DOMICIL: 
See  Belligerent  Domicil. 

COMPENSATION: 
See  Indemnity. 

CONCESSION-CONTRACTS: 

Calvo  clause 2»4,  320,  794,  797  rf  «e. 

CONCESSIONAIRES: 

Unfair  treatment  of 

Concessions 292,  336,  4i 

Confiscatory  breach  of  contract 

Connivance  at  wrong  by  government 

Constitutional  position  of  U.  S.  on  injury  to  aliens J2i 

In  matters  of  distributing  awards 

In  the  protection  of  citizens  abroad 21 

CONSUL: 

Addressing  local  authorities 

Administration  of  decedents'  estates 

Protective  functions 

Special  protection 2] 

CONSULAR  JURISDICTION: 

In  extraterritorial  countries 103,  431,  435,  H 

Consuls  as  authorities 

Contraband 112,  271  et  teq.,  7M 

Effort  on  protection 

Contracts,  effect  of  war  on 
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CONTRACT,  IMPLIED:  page 

Liability  of  U.  S 169 

CONTRACTS  OF  THE  STATE: 

Limitations  on  authority  of  public  officers 183,  299 

Contracts  with  government 127 

Increase  of  contractor's  burden  by  legislation 127,  171,  322 

Officers  as  authorities 190,  299 

Violation  by  acts  of  police  (France) 135 

CONTRACTUAL  CLAIMS: 

Arbitrary  annulment 292,  336 

Arbitration 296 

Confiscatory  breach  of  contract 292 

Classes,  distinctions 281 

Contracts  between  individuals 283 

Contracts  between  citizen  and  foreign  government 284 

Contracts  for  unneutral  service 299,  776,  784 

Defects  of  existing  system  of  enforcing  claims 328 

Equitable  character 295 

Good  offices  authorized 288 

Illegal  contracts 301 

Impartial  courts  condition  of  non-interposition 291,  292,  335 

Jurisdiction  of  arbitral  tribunals 297 

Legislative  limitations  on  protection 856 

Liquidated  debt  enforced 296,  316 

Meaning  of  ''contractual  debts'* 321 

Measure  of  damages 419,  422 

Military  service 301,  775 

Nature 282 

Palmerston's  circular 290 

Policy  of  the  United  States 287,  657 

Policy  of  other  governments 287,  290 

Porter  proposition  at  The  Hague 318  et  seq. 

Practice  of  arbitral  tribimals 299 

Practice  of  governments 286 

Protection  not  extended  in  advance 289 

Public  bonds .* 302 

Qualifications  of  rule  of  non-interposition 291 

Reasons  for  rule  of  non-interposition 285 

Rule  of  non-interposition 284 

Speculative  contracts 289,  300,  728 

Suggestions  for  international  court 328 

Volimtary  services 300 

Weakening  or  diversion  of  security 295,  315 

When  exhaustion  of  local  remedies  unnecessary 285,  819 

When  involving  elements  of  tort 292,  295 
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Contractual  limitation  on  freedom  of  legislatioQ. 
Ck)ntractual  renunciation  of  protection 


CONTRIBUTIONS: 

See  Requisitions  and  Contributigns. 

CONTROL  OF  GOVERNMENT  OVER  CLAIM: 

See  Government  Control. 

Copyright : . . .    

Corporate  functions  of  state 1 

France 

CORPORATION: 

American 

Anglo-American  law 

Bibliography 

Citizenship 

Civil  law,  nationality  in 

Conditions  of  protection 61 

Disloyalty  of  officers 

Expatriation 

Foreign ^ 

Owners  of  vessels  under  foreign  flags 

Ownership  of  stocks  and  bonds 621,  62 

Protection  of  foreign 

Rule  of  international  tribunals 62S 

Stockholders'  citizenship,  effect  of 619  et  st 

Substantially  owned  by  American  citizens 62 

See  also  Foreign  Corporation. 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS: 

In  Latin- America 

Jurisdiction  (U.  S.) 

Liability  of  government  (U.  S.) 164 

COURTS: 

Absence  of  impartial 335,  8S 

Access  to 291,  35 

Arbitrary  executive  control  of 

As  authorities H 

As  instruments  of  oppression 35 

Cannot  control  executive  discretion: 

In  distributing  indemnities 

In  extending  protection 

Corruption 
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COURTS— Continued  page 

Determine  questions  of  private  ownership  between  contesting  distributees  of 

.  indemnities 391  et  aeq. 

Diplomatic  claims  against  municipal  decisions 342,  846,  851 

Impartiality  a  condition  of  non-interposition 291,  335,  822,  824 

Infallibility  not  guaranteed 332 

Misapplication  of  municipal  or  international  law 332 

Misinterpretation  of  law 195,  332 

Remedies  in  municipal 116  el  «eg.,  822 

Right  of  alien  to  sue  in  local 82,  146 

Unwillingness  to  function 336 

CX)URTS,  FOREIGN: 

American  citizens  litigating  in \ 405 

Creditors 643 

Criminal  jurisdiction 99 

Over  crimes  conmiitted  abroad 101 

Criminal  procedure 97 

Due  process 99,  333,  336 

Irregularities 99,  236  et  aeq.,  736 

Criminal  proceedings 96  ef  aeq. 

Acquittal 99,  736 

Charges  unproved 99,  736 

Denial  of  justice 100,  333,  337 

Disproportionate  punishment 99 

Grounds  of  claim 99,  336  et  aeq. 

Lack  of  jurisdiction 100 

Lack  ot  probable  cause 99 

Protective  measures 98,  467,  735  et  aeq. 

Violation  of  municipal  law  or  treaty 99,  337  et  aeq. 

Criteria  of  de  facto  governments 210 

CUBANS,  PORTO  RICANS,  FILIPINOS: 

Passports 502,  511 

Custom-houses,  seizure  of 449,  453 

Customs  collectors  as  authorities 186 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES: 

Collection  by  de  facto  authorities 208 

By  insurgents 239 

D 

DAMAGES: 

Alabama  award 414 

Chinese  revolution  of  1911 426 

Contractual  cases 419,  422 
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DAMAGES— Conh'nued  pagi 

Death  claims. i 424 

Direct  and  indirect 413  H  tq. 

Expenses  in  prosecuting  claim 47 

Fishing  vessels  ordered  to  suspend 421 

Interest 428 

Maritime  torts 419 

Personal  injuries 423 

Profits 414,  417,  419 

Proximate 414,  416,  418 

Punitive  or  exemplary 419 

Remote 416 

Seizure  of  cargo 420 

Speculative 416 

Tort  claims 422 

When  indirect  damages  allowed 416 

Days  of  grace  (for  departure  of  enemy  vessels) 62,  114,  266 

DEATH  CLAIMS: 

Measure  of  damages 424 

Debasement  of  currency 183 

DEBTS.  PUBLIC: 

Apportionment  of 202 

Local 204 

Transmission  of 203,  205 

See  also  Bonds,  Pubuc. 

DECEDENTS'  ESTATES: 

Citizenship  of  original  claimant  governs  jurisdiction 634 

Claims  of 627  ei  9eq..  6:« 

Consular  administration 89,  404 

Law  governing  distribution  of 6;ji) 

Rules  governing  right  of  representation 6.'i.'{ 

Survivorship  of  claims 6.TJ 

Who  may  act  as  legal  representative 634 

DECLARANTS: 

Anomalous  [)osition ,V>7 

Issuance  of  passports  to 501,  569,  6o2 

Protect  ion  in  third  countries 569.  572 

Protection  of 466,  568,  691 

Declaration  of  intention 466,  501,  568.  6()2 

By  seamen 47rt 

Effect  on  U.  S.  citizenship 566,  662 

Interna!  ional  effects 565 

PuriKJse 566 

When  unnecessary  to  admission  to  citizenship 565 
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DECLARATION  OF  INTENTION  PLUS  DOMICIL:  pagh 

See  DoM iciL  Plus  Declaration  of  Intention. 

De  facto  authorities 183,  205,  239 

De  facto  govemmente 203,205  6<  seq.,  239 

Constitutional  defects  internationally  unimportant 205,  207 

Criteria  of 210 

Effect  of  recognition 210 

General  and  local 206,  211 

Powers  of  each 206  et  aeq. 

Tests  of 210 

DELAY: 

In  investigating  alleged  injury 337 

In  presenting  claims 825 

DELAY  (OF  JUSTICE): 

Undue  or  needless 99,  331 

Delegated  protection 471 

Accompanying  conditions 471 

Occasions  of  exercise 472 

Reimbursement 472 

DEMAND: 

For  payment 300 

For  punishment  of  offenders 219 

DENIAL  OF  JUSTICE: 

Absence  of  impartial  courts 335,  822 

Admitted  ground  of  claim 334 

Arbitrary  annulment  of  concession  contracts 292,  336 

Arbitrary  executive  control  of  courts 335 

Broad  and  narrow  sense 330 

Change  of  personnel  of  court 292 

Claimant  government  determines 331,  341 

Conditions  incident  and  precedent 331,  817 

Contractual  claims 281,  284 

Courts  as  instruments  of  oppression 336,  824 

Detention  without  trial 337 

Discriminations  against  alien 291,  822 

Distinguished  from  unjust  judgment 196,  340 

Execution  without  trial 337 

Failure  to  afford  redress 337,  824 

Failure  to  execute  judgment 199,  339 

Failure  to  institute  criminal  proceedings 337 

Failure  to  punish  guilty 339 

Granting  pardon,  preventing  prosecution  of  guilty 339 

Illegal  change  of  personnel 338 
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DENIAL  OF  JVSTlCE—ConHnued  ^ 

Inability  of  courts  to  adjudicate 

Inexcusable  delay  in  investigating  offense 

In  general 100,  104,  192,  1 

Irregularities  in  judicial  proceedings 5 

Legislative  definitions 5 

Legislative  limitations  on  interposition .  .82 

Meaning  of  the  term 

Partiality  of  local  courts 2 

Permitting  guilty  to  escape 

Preventing  judicial  recourse 2 

Refusal  to  hear  testimony 

Seizure  of  property  without  due  process 

Suppression  of  local  remedy 

Unduly  long  detention  or  imprisonment 

Unlawful  arrest  or  detention 

Unlawful  change  of  venue 

Violation  of  municipal  law 

Violation  of  rules  for  conduct  of  judicial  proceedings 

Violation  of  treaty 

When  irregularities  are  not  denial  of  justice 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE: 

Circular  of  March  5,  1906 

Functions  in  the  distribution  of  awards 38 

Interpretation  of  circular  of  March  5,  1906 

Practice  under  Act  of  Feb.  27,  1896 38 

Quasi-judicial  functions  in  considering  claim 

Rulings  on  effect  of  concealment  of  citizenship 

Deposit  of  national  funds  received  as  indenmities 

Depositions 

Depreciation  of  bonds 295,  3 

Desertion 

Destitute  and  insane  citizens  abroad 

Destruction,  wanton  and  unnecessary 193,  233,  2 

Destruction  of  prizes 

Detention,  unjust 

In  war 

Of  vessels 187,  2 

Unnecessarily  long 

DIPLOMACY: 

As  means  of  protection 

DIPLOMATIC  OFFICERS: 

As  authorities 

Authority 
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DIPLOMATIC  PROTECTION:  page 

A  limitation  on  territorial  jurisdiction 344,  346 

A  matter  for  state's  discretion 29,  31,  351 

A  reserved  right  of  states 28,  346 

An  extraordinary  legal  remedy vi,  352,  667 

An  international  proceeding 354,  357 

As  a  duty 29,  356 

As  a  right  of  states vi,  29,  346,  354 

Basis  of  state's  action 106,  163,  353 

Citizenship  usually  essential 462 

Delegated  protected 471 

Departure  of  practice  from  principle  in  weaker  countries vi|  28,  346 

Discretionary  with  the  government 363 

Effect  of  consular  registration 667 

Effect  of  passport 493  et  aeq. 

Exercise  of 354,  403 

In  cases  of  dual  nationality 580 

In  extraterritorial  countries 430,  467 

In  operation 354,  403 

Interposition  as  a  means 441 

Naturalized  citizen  in  native  country 540 

Nature 349 

Not  a  legal  right  of  individual vi,  39,  356 

Object  of 457 

Of  foreigners,  occasionally 463 

Of  missionaries 422,  465 

Theory 349  et  aeq. 

Vattel's  doctrine 351 

See  also  Limitations  on  Protection. 
Loss  OP  Protection. 
Renunciation  op  Protection. 

Disavowal  of  wrongful  act  of  officer 191,  192 

DISCRETION  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT: 

Deference  to  wish  of  Congress 363 

Free  from  judicial  control 363,  377,  385 

In  espousing  claim 351,  354,  363 

In  the  distribution  of  awards 385,  390 

In  the  extent  of  protection 399 

In  the  presentation  of  claims 365,  372 

Not  liable  for  mismanagement 376 

Uncontrollable  by  courts 363,  377,  385 

Discriminating  duties  and  charges  prohibited 78 

DISCRIMINATIONS: 

Criminal  proceedings 97,  100,  333 

In  breach  of  treaty  obligations 333 
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DISCRIMINATIONS— Continued 

Industrial  and  economic  disabilities 

Licenses 

On  ground  of  nationality 100,  2S 

Ownership  of  real  property 

Taxation * 

Disloyalty 716»  78 

DISTRIBUTEES: 

French  spoliation  claims 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AWARDS: 

Act  of  Feb.  27,  1896 

Control  of  Executive  and  Congress  over 

Custody  of  indemnities 

Determination  of  who  is  "claimant" 

Dififerent  stages  of  proceedings 381 

Expenses  of  arbitration 

Governmental  discretion 37 

Liens 

Method  of  Department  in  making  payment 

Method  of  distribution 385 

Method  of  proving  title  to  indemnities 

Nature  of  claimant's  title 

Practice  prior  and  subsequent  to  Act  of  1896 

Remedies  of  rival  claimants  of  award 

Secondary  or  derivative  beneficiaries 392 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ESTATES. 

Law  governing 

Diversion  of  pledged  revenue 295,  31 

Division  of  states 

DIVORCEES: 

See  Widows. 

Dollar  diplomacy 

Domicil 12,  24,  91  el  seq 

Abroad,  does  not  denationalize 

Abroad,  effects  of 

As  conferring  national  character 

Belligerent 110,  253,  559 

Bibliography 

Civil 

Criterion  in  case  of  dual  nationality 58 

Eflfect  given  to,  by  arbitral  tribunals 56 

Extraterritorial  countries 
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DOMICIL— Con/inueei  paqb 

In  enemy  territory 261,  255,  556  el  aeg.,  663 

In  prize  law 566,  559 

In  territory  in  insurrection 235 

Laurent  and  Uhde  cases 662  ei  seq. 

Neutral  in  belligerent  territory 261,  256,  566,  663 

Permanent,  effects  suggest  ed 666 

Right  to  protection  arising  from 656 

Widows • 606 

Domicil  plus  declaration  of  intention 491,  668,  670 

Koszta's  case 670 

U.  S.-Mexican  commission  of  1868 674,  700 

Domiciled  aliens 91  et  seq.,  691,  842 

See  also  Belligerent  Domicil. 

Drago  Doctrine 308,  312,  317 

Relation  to  Porter  proposition 321 

DUAL  NATIONALITY: 

At  birth 680 

Birth  on  high  seas 687 

Children  bom  in  U.  S 680 

Decisions  of  arbitral  commissions 687 

Election  of  citizenship 676,  684 

Foreign-bom  American  citizens 682,  608 

Issuance  of  passports 602 

Jus  sanguinis 678 

Jus  soli 677 

Manner  in  which  it  arises 19,  675 

Measures  to  be  adopted  to  adjust  conflicts 590 

Methods  of  avoiding  conflicts 578 

Native  citizens 580,  582 

Protection  abroad 580 

U.  S.  position  in  case  of  naturalized  citizens 634,  676 

Women 692,  606 

DUE  DILIGENCE  TO  PREVENT  INJURY: 

Acts  of  individuals 213,  217,  220 

Civil  war 232 

Mob  violence 221,  223 

To  prevent  violations  of  neutrality 278 

Due  process  of  law 99,  100,  197,  332,  334,  336 

£ 

East  Florida  claims 373 

ELECTION  OF  CITIZENSHIP: 

Children 676,  683,  684,  608  et  seq.,  689 
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ELECTION  OF  CITIZENSHIP— Con/tnwed 

Method 

Time  of 5 

Widows 598,  6 

Embargo 

As  reprisal 

Embargo  acts 

Emigration  ofifenses 

Enemy  character, 1 

Of  vessels 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  CLAIMS: 

Defects  of  system 3 

Enforcement  of  the  laws 

"  Equal "  protection 40,  : 

Equal  protection  of  native  and  naturalized  citizen 407,  4 

Equality  between  alien  and  national vi,  39,  40,  44,  88,  1< 

Equality  of  states 

Erroneous  convictions 129,  1' 

Errors  of  criminal  justice 129,  1 

Germany 

Errors  of  justice 101,  195  et  8eq,,  3 

Escape  of  guilty  offenders 218,  3 

EXCESS  OF  POWER: 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Belgium 

Excess  collections  of  taxes  or  duties 

Exclusion  of  aliens 4- 

Discriminations 

Grounds  announced  in  advance 

Haiti*8  exclusion  of  Syrians 

Right  of  the  state 4i 

EXECUTION: 

against  property  of  foreign  governments 

Execution  of  alien  without  trial 

Execution  of  foreign  judgments 

Executive  acts 

Executive  authorities 

Contractual  obligations 

Tortious  acts 

Executive  regulations  or  decrees 1! 

Executors  and  administrators 6! 
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EXECUTORS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS— Continued  page 

Citizenship  of  orig;inal  clidmant  governs  jurisdiction 634 

Consuls 89,  404,  633 

Must  prove  right  to  appear 393,  634 

Personal  representative 629,  633,  634 

Rules  governing  right  of  representation 393,  633 

EXHAUSTION  OF  LOCAL  REMEDIES: 
See  Local  Remedies. 

EXPATRIATION: 

Acceptance  of  pensions,  titles,  etc 687 

Acceptance  of  political  oflBce 687,  712 

Act  of  March  2,  1907 554,  678,  680 

Act  of  1868 676,  678  et  seq. 

Acts  which  do  not  efifect 711 

An  individual  right 674 

Bibliography 683 

Circular  of  April  19,  1907 682 

Comparative  legislation 683  el  8eq. 

Conviction  for  crime 687 

Corporation 680 

Countries  which  admit,  on  condition  only 546 

Countries  which  deny  right  of 544,  676 

Countries  which  have  naturalization  treaties  with  U.  S 548 

Denied 544,  675,  677 

Doctrine  of  voluntary  expatriation 542,  674 

Effect  of  prolonged  residence  abroad 686,  690  et  seq. 

Effect  on  wife  and  children  of  husband  and  f ather*s  expatriation 687 

Evidence  of 689  el  seq.,  694 

Failure  to  abandon  foreign  military  service 687,  712 

Failure  to  heed  jus  avocandi 686 

History  in  U.  S 674 

Implied 686,  689  et  seq. 

Intent  not  to  return 686,  689,  691,  694,  701 

In  time  of  war 678,  680,  731 

Married  women 601,  685 

Methods  of 680,  685 

Method  of  overcoming  presumption  of,  in  China  and  Turkey 465 

Methods  of  overcoming  presumption  of 694,  703  et  seq. 

Military  service  abroad 687,  711,  730 

Modes  of 680,  685 

Native  citizens 692,  696  et  seq. 

Naturalization  abroad 681,  685 

Oath  of  allegiance 682 

Of  applicant  for  registration 704 

Of  naturalized  citizens 680 
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EXPATRIATION— Cofihnuarf  page 

Practice  in  U.  8 678,  679 

Presumption  of 689,  6M 

Presumption  of,  how  overcome 555,  703  ei  teq. 

Renunciation  of  naturalisation 552,  554,  680 

Residence  in  extraterritorial  countries 465,  706  ei  9eq. 

Rules  for  overcoming  presumption  of  expatriation 704  ec  $eq. 

Types  of  legislation 683 

Unauthorised 544,  546 

Voluntary 542,  674 

See  also  Citizenship. 

Naturalized  Citizens. 

EXPEDITIONS,  HOSTILE  OR  UNLAWFUL: 
See  HosTTLB  Expeditions. 

EXPENSES: 

As  an  item  of  damage 417 

Of  arbitration 397 

Expulsion  of  aliens 4S§t9eq. 

A  qualified  right  only 49 

A  right  of  the  state 48 

Collective  expulsion 49,  61 

Grounds  of  expulsion Sletteq. 

Limitations  on  right 50 

Resolutions  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law 53 

Grounds  of  international  claims 57  ei  mq. 

Arbitrary  expulsion 57 

In  violation  of  municipal  law 57 

In  violation  of  treaty 58 

Unduly  oppressive  exercise  of  right 59,  733 

Special  discrimination 61 

International  phases 55§i9eq. 

Arbitrary  or  unnecessarily  injurious  exercise  of  right 56,  733 

Communication  of  reasons  to  national  government  on  demand 56 

National  government  passes  on  justification  and  sufficiency  of  evidence    56 

Treaties 56 

In  time  of  war 61 

Method  of  exercising  right 54 

Recent  developments 55 

Resolutions  of  the  Institute 55 

Source  of  the  right 4S 

Extent  of  protection 399 

Backward  countries 406,  467 

Criminal  proceedings  abroad 407 

Degree  of  aasistance  in  special  cases mi 

««       Ulpcotection 430,  467 
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EXTENT  OF  PROTECTION— Cow/inued  page 

Factors  detennining 399 

Financial  relief 409 

Fostering  American  interests  d[>road 400 

Government's  action  not  anticipated 399 

Measure  of  damages 413 

Miscellaneous  cases 407 

Preventive  measures 401 

Extradition 62 

Extraterritorial  crime 102 

EXTRATERRITORIAL  COUNTRIES: 

Distinctively  American  community 465,  609  et  seq.^  707 

Extent  of  protection 430,  467 

Heritability  of  citizenship 465,  609,  709 

Jurisdiction  of  the  U.  8.  in 431,  467 

Origin  and  development  of  system 432 

Presumption  of  expatriation 706 

Privileges  of  extraterritoriality 433 

Protection  of  foreigners 467 

Protection  and  jurisdiction 430,  467 

Prot^^  system 468 

Registration  in 669 

Residence  in,  prolonged 706 

Seamen  on  national  vessels 471 

Sources  of  extraterritorial  rights 431 

Extraterritorial  juriediction 8,  26,  430,  467 

Extraterritoriality 102 

F 

Failure  of  oouits  to  disapprove  violations  of  law 197,  337 

FaUure  to  afford  redress 189,  192,  199,  213,  223,  337 

Failure  to  execute  judgment 199,  339 

FAILURE  TO  EXHAUST  LOCAL  REMEDIES: 

See  Local  Remedies. 
Failure  to  prevent  wrong 188,  192,  194,  199,  215,  217 

Mob  violence 224 

Failure  to  punish  guilty  offenders 189,  191,  192,  194,  199,  218,  337,  339 

Mob  violence 225 

False  imprisonment 99,  337 

Feudal  system 6 

Filibustering  expeditions 718,  747,  760  ei  seq, 

Financial  intervention 310  et  seq, 

Financial  relief 409 

Fishing  in  coastal  waters 79 
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FISHING  VESSELS,  INTERFERENCE  WITH:  taok 

Damages 421 

Fiakus 137,  143,  152 

FLAG  (MARITIME): 

Abusive  display  of 484 

Covers  cargo 483,  771 

Evidence  of  nationality 115,  478 

Evidentiary  value  as  to  nationality  of  vesBels 115,  478 

Forfeiting  of  protection  of  neutral  flag 254,  484,  748 

Fraudulent  use 480 

Proper  usp  of 483 

Protection  afforded  by 476,  664 

Transfer  of  flag  in  time  of  war 255,  483,  744 

FORCE  (AS  MEANS  OF  PROTECTION): 

Display  of 446    ^ 

Drago  I>octrine 312,  317  — 

Intervention 45QSm 

Landing  troops 45^3 

Military  occupation 44^^^ 

Monroe  Doctrine 45  "^ 

Porter  proposition 318,  32:^4 

Punitive  operations 450 

Reprisals 45j 

Seiziu-e  of  custom-houses 449 

Suppression  of  local  riots 449 

To  collect  claims 449 

Use  of 448 

War 455 

FORCE  MAJEURE: 

In  war ^ 

FORCED  LOANS: 

By  belligerents 369 

By  insurgents 239 

Treaty  exemption  of  aliens 64,  1 13 

Forcible  deprivation  of  property 293 

FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS: 

Bibliography Append 

Different  systems 

Latin-America 

Law  governing 41 

Recognition 
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FOREIGN  JUDGMENTS:  page 

Execution  of 85 

When  impeachd[>le 341 

Foreign  jurisdiction 346 

Foreign  legislation,  protest  against 290,  316,  401 

Foreign  states  in  municipal  courts 176 

FOREIGNERS: 

Delegated  protection 471 

In  ** extraterritorial''  countries 467 

Insurers  of  American  property 649 

Matriculation 672 

Occasional  protection  of 463 

Prot^g6  system 468 

Seamen,  foreign,  on  American  vessels 477 

See  also  Auens. 

FORFEITURE  OF  PROTECTION: 

See  Loss  of  Protection. 
Fostering  American  interests  d[>n>ad 400 

FRAUDULENT  CLAIMS: 

Against  foreign  governments 725 

Against  U,  S 724 

Effect  on  protection 724 

Power  of  government  to  d[>andon 367,  375,  386 

Fraudulent  registration  (of  vessels) 480 

Freedom  of  worship 75 

French  spoliation  claims 377  et  «eg.,  631,  636,  639,  650 

Fugitives  from  justice 719 

Function  of  the  state 30 

G 

GOOD  OFFICES: 

Contractual  claims 288  et  eeq. 

Distinguished  from  official  interposition 440 

Generally 332,  440 

In  cases  of  moral  responsibility  of  foreign  governments 405 

Meaning  of  term 288,  440,  442 

Nature 440 

When  employed 440 

Gossin's  case 705 

GOVERNMENT: 

Not  a  collecting  agency 287 

Not  liable  for  mismanagement  of  claim 376 
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GOVERNMENT  CONTROL: 

Circumstances  under  which  government  may  be  liable  to  claimant 

Discretion  as  to  reparation 

Freedom  of  disposition  over  claims 35J 

No  obligation  to  consult  claimant 

Not  liable  for  mismanagement 

Over  awards  and  indemnities 

Power  to  determine  state  responsible 

Power  to  modify  or  reduce  claim 

Power  to  settle,  compromise,  release  oir  abandon 366 

Power  to  renounce  indemnity 

Private  settlement  requires  government  approval,  when 

Return  of  excessive  indemnities 

GOVERNMENT,  RESPONSIBILITY  OF: 

See  State. 

Government  forces,  injuries  by 23! 

Governmental  functions  of  state 11' 

Guano  acts 

Guarantee  of  aliens'  safety  in  backward  ooimtries 211 

H 

HAGUE  REGULATIONS: 

On  war 114,  246  et  seq.,  263,  266,  266,  267,  268,  270,  27i 

Harsh  treatment  unduly  (during  arrest) 

HeimcUlos H 

HEIRS: 

As  claimants 606 

Citizenship 

Decisions  of  arbitral  tribunals 

Hostile  expeditions 480,  718,  747,  758  « 

Cases  before  international  tribunals 

Effect  of  participation  in,  upon  protection 

Executive  and  judicial  rulings 

Virginias 48C 

Zerman  expedition 71? 

Huerta  government 

Humanity,  intervention  for 
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IMMIGRATION  LAWS: 

Married  women 

Immunity  of  private  rights  in  war 247 

Impartial  courts 291 
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IMPLIED  CONTRACT:  page 

(U.  S.) 169 

Imprisonment 99,  337 

Act  of  July  27,  1868 407 

Unnecessarily  harsh 99,  340,  408 

Inadequate  punishment 218,  339 

INCOME  TAX,  PAYMENT: 

EfiFect  in  overconung  presumption  of  expatriation 694,  697,  706 

"Incommunicado" 99,  337 

INDEMNITY  OR  AWARD: 

A  national  fund 359,  383  et  seq. 

For  war  losses 246,  247,  279 

Nature  of  claimant's  title  to  fund 384 

No  individual  lien  upon 360,  383 

Not  held  as  trustee  or  agent  for  private  claimant 359,  383 

Power  of  government  to  renounce 373 

Power  of  government  to  return  excess 375 

Private  ownership  matter  of  municipal  law 381  ei  seq. 

Right  of  individual  to  receive 360 

INDEPENDENCE  OF  STATES: 

How  limited 345 

INDIVIDU.\L: 

International  rights 12 

Nationality 15 

"  Natural "  or  human  rights 13 

No  lien  upon  fund  received  by  his  government  as  indemnity 360 

Position  in  international  law IQ  et  aeq. 

Property  in  war 113,  246 

"Rights  of  man" 12,  14,  15 

Source  of  rights II  et  seq. 

Subject  of  legal  rights 26,  30 

Individual,  private 213  ei  seq. 

Obligations  of  government 213 

Industrial  property 89 

Industry,  right  to  carry  on 79 

DisabiUties  for  economic  reasons 79 

INJURY: 

Indirect  to  state 353,  666 

Meaning  of 301,  323 

Injustice,  notorious 196,  335,  340,  341 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW: 

Civil  war  injuries 245,  841 
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INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW— Caniinued 

Mob  violence  rules 

Nationality  of  aeronaut 

War  claims 248,  259,  265 

Instruction,  liberty  of 

Insufficiency  of  protective  measures 224 

Insurers 

American  insurers  of  foreign  property 

Foreign  insurers  of  American  property 

Insurance  companies  in  French  spoliation  claims 639 

Provisions  of  federal  statutes 

Insurgents 228  i 

As  criminal  offenders 

In  control  of  particular  areas 

In  Latin-America 242,  838 

Recognition  of 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Insurrection 

INTERCOURSE,  RIGHT  OF: 

Basis  of  protection 346 

Interest 

Rate  of 

INTERFERENCE  WITH  BUSINESS: 

In  war 259 

Intermediary  governments 

International  court  for  adjudication  of  pecuniary  claims.  .328,   373,   443,   859 

861  < 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW: 

Breach  of 

Relation  to  municipal  law 17,  178 

International  responsibility  of  the  state 177  < 

INTERNATIONAL  TRIBUNAL: 

Superior  to  local  courts 343 

INTERPOSITION: 

Constitutional  questions 

Contractual  renunciation 792  t 

Distinguished  from  intervention 

In  bond  claims 310  t 

In  contractual  and  in  tort  claims 

Informal  in  contract  claims 

Not  formal  in  contract  claims 
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INTERPOSITION— Con/inuarf  pagb 

Procedure 442 

Qualifications  of  rule  of  non-interposition  in  contract  claims 291 

See  also  Diplomatic  Protection. 

INTERVENTION: 

Distinguished  from  interposition 441 

For  pa3rment  of  public  bonds 310  et  seq. 

For  protective  purposes 450 

On  groimd  of  humanity 14 

INVESTIGATION  AND  REPORT: 

By  official  representatives 405,  657 

Irregularities  in  procedure 99,  197,  198,  333,  336  et  aeq. 

When  not  denial  of  justice 339 


Jewish  passport  question  with  Russia .*.     47 

Jews,  persecution  of 466 

Judges,  liability  of 130,   195  et  seq. 

Anglo-American  law 173 

Austria 150 

Belgium 154 

Germany 143 

Hungary 151 

Inferior 198 

Misfeasance 195  et  eeq. 

Personal  acts 198 

Judgment  in  violation  of  treaty 197,  337 

Judicial  acts 129,  195  et  eeq. 

Errors  of  courts 129,  195  et  eeq.,  332 

Excess  of  jurisdiction 196,  333 

State  indemnity  for  errors 129 

Judicial  assistance  (suit  in  forma  pauperis) 82 

JUDICIAL  CONTROL: 

Different  systems 118 

Power  of  courts  to  declare  legislation  unconstitutional 129 

JUDICIAL  CONTROL  OVER  ACTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION: 

Anglo-American  system 156  et  eeq, 

Austria 160 

Belgium  and  other  countries 153 

Continental  systems 155 

France 134 

Germany 142 
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JUDICIAL  CONTROL,  KTC,— Continued 

Hungary 

Italy 

Spain 

Switzerland 

Judicial  errors 101,  Ifti 

Judicial  proceedings 

Absence  of  impartial  court 

Abuse  of  process 33< 

Denial  of  justice 336 

Violation  of  internationally  sanctioned  rules 33; 

Judicial  recourse  of  injured  individual 189,  192,  199,  219,  223,  334,  331 

Judicial  remedies 

Non-resident  alien's  right  to  sue  for  injuries  causing  death 

Suits  between  aliens  in  French  law 

See  also  Local  Remedies. 
Jurisdiction 

In  extraterritorial  countries 43( 

Of  arbitral  commissions 

Over  foreign  states 171 

Excess  of 19( 

JURISDICTION,  TERRITORIAL: 

Limited  by  diplomatic  protection 102,  334,  34( 

Jw  avocandi 686,. 73( 

Jus  gentium 

Jus  soli 

Jus  sanguinis 


K 


Koszta's  case 

Erroneous  interpretations . 


Labor,  protection  of  national 

Laches S2l 

Decisions  of  arbitral  tribunals 

LAND,  PURCHASE  OF: 

Effect  on  citizenship  (Mexico) 492,  69J 

Landing  of  troops 

LATIN-AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES,  IN  RE: 

Aliens 838,  842  i 

Civil  war  injuries 
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LATIN- AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES,  IN  RE— CoiKintierf  page 

Claims  against  the  govenunent 849 

Claims  based  on  tortious  injuries 842 

Exhaustion  of  local  remedies 820,  836 

Foreign  claims 792  et  seq,,  836 

Matriculation  of  foreigners 854 

Relation  between  international  and  municipal  law 857 

Legal  bureaus 436 

LEGISLATIVE  LIMITATIONS  ON  PROTECTION: 

See  Municipal  Limitations. 
Legitimation 612 

LEGISLATION,  ACTS  OF: 

Contractual  responsibility 127 

International  responsibility 181 

Limitations  on  protection 836  ei  seq. 

Municipal  responsibility 125 

Unconstitutional 129 

Liberty  of  circulation  and  emigration 74 

Liberty  of  conscience 75 

Licenses  to  trade 110,  753 

Liens  on  awards  or  indemnities 392 

LIMITATION: 

Principle  of 825,  828 

LIMITATIONS  ON  PROTECTION: 

Arising  out  of  political  considerations 834 

Arising  out  of  subject-matter 833 

Breach  of  local  (foreign)  law 733 

Breach  of  international  law 737 

Breach  of  national  law 744  ei  seq. 

By  act  of  citizen.    Expatriation 674  el  seq. 

Censurable  conduct  of  claimant 713  el  seq. 

Conditions  prescribed  by  claimant's  government 651  el  seq. 

Failure  to  exhaust  local  remedies 817 

Laches  and  prescription 825  el  seq. 

Legislative: 

Civil  war  injuries 245,  837 

Contractual  claims 856 

Tort  injuries , 842 

Municipal  legislation  of  defendant  state 836 

Renunciation  of  protection 792 

Liquidated  claims 296,  301,  316 

Literary  property 89 
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LOANS:  piGi 

See  Bonds,  Pubuc. 
Local  debts 304 

LOCAL  PROTECTION: 

ObliRation  to  afford 106,  213,  220,  349 

Request  of,  by  foreign  governments 402 

Local  remedies 100 

Delay  in  resort  to 825 

Exhaustion  of,  necessary. 

See  Failure  to  Exhaust. 

Failure  to  exhaust 191,  285,  332,  339,  817 

Laches 825 

On  bond  claims 305 

Position  of  Latin-America 830 

Prescription 825 

Weakening  of,  a  ground  of  claim 292 

When  unnecessary  to  exhaust 285,  292,  332,  335,  819,  821 

See  also  Calvo  Clause. 

Local  revenues,  guarantee  upon 204 

London  Naval  Conference 270  c<  «4- 

LOSS  OF  PROTECTION: 

Acceptance  of  political  office 687,  712,  777 

Acts  against  public  policy 717 

Aid  and  comfort 785 

Banishment 710 

Blackmailing 719 

Breach  of  international  law 737 

Breach  of  local  (foreign)  law 733 

Breach  of  national  law 744 

Breach  of  neutrality 485,  715,  755 

By  expatriation 674  et  ttq. 

By  prolonged  residence  d[>road 690  ft  je^. 

Censurable  conduct  of  claimant 713  et  9eq. 

Concealment  and  denial  of  citizenship 730 

Desertion 728 

Disloyalty 715 

Evasion  of  national  duties 7'2S 

Ex  dolo  malo  non  oritur  actio 714  ft  «n/. 

Exportation  of  arms 761 

Failure  to  exhaust  local  remedies 817 

Failure  to  heed  jus  avpcandi 686.  730,  746 

Fraudulent  and  exorbitant  claims 724  ti  mq. 

Fugitive  from  justice 719 

Intercourse  with  enemies 751 

Laches  and  prescription 825  «l  mq. 
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LOSS  OF  PROTECTION— Con/inwed  page 

MiUtary  service  abroad 683,  711,  766,  766,  814 

Participation  in  politics 778,  781 

Participation  in  unlawful  expeditions 760 

Permanent  residence  abroad 689,  690  et  seq,,  732 

Piracy  and  slave  trade 737 

Privateering 756 

Renunciation,  express 792 

Renunciation,  implied 810 

Slave  trading 717 

Teaching  polygamy 719 

Trading  with  the  enemy 748 

Turpitude  of  claim 717 

Unfriendly  acts 780 

Unlawful  expedition 718,  762 

Unneutral  conduct 716,  766  el  acq. 

Unneutral  military  service 766  et  eeq. 

Unneutral  service 776,  783,  786 

Unneutral  supplies  and  other  aid 783 

Vessel  employed  in  foreign  coastwise  trade 696 

Violation  of  rights  of  belligerents 739 

M 

"Maine"  claim 361,  833 

Mandamus 364,  386,  388,  390,  727 

Maritime  torts 419 

Maritime  war 114,  270  et  eeq. 

MARRIED  WOMEN: 

See  Women  (Married). 

Martial  law 100 

Matriculation  (of  aliens) 74,  723,  864 

Efifect  of  failure  to  matriculate 866 

Meade  claim 379 

MEANS  OF  PROTECTION: 

Agencies  of  protection 435 

Amicable  methods 439 

Arbitration 442 

Asylum 435 

Consular  service 436 

Pacific  blockade 464 

Diplomacy 439 

Diplomatic  interposition 441 

Display  of  force 446 

Good  offices 440 
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MEANS  OF  PROTECTION— CofKinuarf  paoi 

Italian  government's  legal  bureaus 436 

Landing  of  troops 450 

Mediation 442 

Non-amicable  methods 445 

Presence  of  war-vessels 446 

Punitive  operations 450 

Reprisals 453 

Retorsion 445 

Treaties 438 

Use  of  armed  force 448 

War 455 

Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  representative 445 

MEASURE  OF  DAMAGES: 
See  Damages. 

MEASURE  OF  PROTECTION: 

See  EkTENT  of  Protection. 

Mediation 442 

Memorials  of  claimants 653 

Merger  of  private  and  national  claim 35^  968,  666 

Varying  effects  of 360 

METHODS  OF  PROTECTION: 
See  Means  of  Protection. 

Military  authorities 187,  194 

Military  necessity 246,  255,  256,  262,  254 

Military  occupation 207,  239,  250.  263,  267 

As  repriHal 454 

To  collect  claims 449 

Military  operations 256 

Military  service 21 

As  evidence  of  citizenship 491 

Claims  for 772,  776 

Claims  not  pressed 301 ,  776 

Desertion 72^ 

Naturalized  citizens  in  native  country 365,  676 

MILITARY  SERVICE  ABROAD: 

Breach  of  neutrality 759 

Claims  for 301 .  772.  776 

Effect  on  citizenship 687,  711,  730.  767,  772,  814 

Effect  on  protection 683,  711,  730,  747.  766  ei  seq. 

Participation  in  unlawful  expeditions 760 

Privateering 756 

Prohibition  by  municipal  law 69,  747,  767 
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MILITARY  SERVICE  ABROAD— CoiKinuarf  page 
Unneutral  service 766 

Military  service  cases 643  et  seq. 

Emigration  offenses 550 

MILITARY  SERVICE,  COMPULSORY: 

Alien's  right  to  leave  country 68 

By  aliens 64 

By  domiciled  aliens 64,  68 

Commutation  of  service 67 

Exemptions  by  municipal  law 67 

May  be  required  to  enroll  for  urgent  local  protection 66,  778 

Requisitions 68 

Treaty  exemption 64,  113 

Mines  (in  war) 259 

Minor  officials 185,  189 

Resort  to  local  remedies  necessary 191 

State  liable  for  failure  to  punish  wrongdoing 191 

Minors  (citizens) 459,  583 

Minor's  clause 565 

Missionaries 222,  465 

Presumption  of  expatriation  overcome 465,  707 

MIXED  COMMISSIONS: 

See  Tribunals  of  Arbitration. 

Mixed  courts 104 

Mob  violence 214,  216,  220 

Belgium 154 

Burden  of  proof 221 

Claims  usually  pressed  immediately 365 

France 141,  227 

Judicial  recourse . 223 

Municipalities  liable 141,  154,  226 

Obligations  of  government 220 

Statutory  compensation 141,  226 

Rules  of  the  Institute 227 

United  States 168,  225,  226 

MONOPOLIES,  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  STATE: 

International  responsibility 182 

Municipal  responsibility 126 

Monroe  doctrine 308,  325,  451 

Does  not  prevent  forcible  measures  in  collection  of  claims 326 

Mortgagees 645 

Municipal  corporations 117 

Anglo-American  system 157 

As  contractors 200 
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MUNICIPAL  CX)RPORATIONS-0(m(inu«i 

Belgium 

France 

Liability  for  mob  violence 141,  154 

MUNICIPAL  COURTS,  DECISIONS  OF: 

Not  a  defense  against  claim  founded  on  violation  of  international  obligation 

342,  84C 
Remedies  in 116  et  aeq 

MUNICIPAL  LAW: 

Aliens 

Not  a  defense  against  violation  of  international  obligations.  .39,  105,  181 

214,  226,  828,  845,  847 

Relation  to  international  law 17,  178 

Municipal  law,  violations  of 

(foreign) 733 

(national) 745,  768  < 

Neutrality  acts 768  < 

Waiver  of  violation 

MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION: 

Protest  against 290,  316,  401 

MUNICIPAL  LIMITATIONS  ON  PROTECTION: 

Cannot  bar  international  rights 

Civil  war  injuries 245 

Claims  based  on  tortious  injuries 

Contractual  claims 

Matriculation  (as  a  foreigner) 

Originating  conditions 

Subtle  legislative  measures  to  avoid  interposition 

Municipal  responsibility  of  the  state 116  < 

Anglo-American  system 

Austria '. 

Belgium  and  other  countries 

By  statute  in  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain 

Comparison  of  continental  systems 

For  tort  (U.  S.) 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Incidence  of  liability  between  state  and  officer 120,  132 

Italy 

No  legal  responsibility  for  mismanagement  of  claim 

On  contract 

Spain 
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MUNICIPAL  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  STATE— Canrtnued  page 

Switzerland 152 

Theories 133 

Mutual  conceesions  by  states 344 

N 

NATION: 

Different  meanings 12 

NATIONALITY: 

Absence  of 19,  690 

As  test  of  status 555 

Bibliography 683 

Evidence  of  (vessels) 478 

Heimatlos 19,  590 

No  nationality 19,  590 

Of  vessels 115,  478 

Test  of  enemy  character 253 

See  aUo  Citizenship. 

Native  citizens 606,  611 

Foreign-bom ^ 582,  608 

Passports .' 510,  512 

Payment  of  income  tax 694,  697,  706 

Permanent  residence  abroad 584,  689,  690  et  seq.,  696,  698 

Tests  as  to  retention  of  American  citizenship  when  permanently  resident 

abroad 697 

Native  teachers  and  converts 466,  468,  470 

Natives,  punishment  of 449 

Naturalization 9,  458 

Abandonment 52,  680,  701 

Abuse  of 522,  528,  638,  562,  663,  720,  721,  732,  811 

As  a  judgment 519  et  seq. 

Bancroft  treaties 548 

By  acceptance  of  public  office 535 

By  military  service 711,  772 

Cancellation 520,  528,  533 

Collective 461 

"Continuous  residence"  (in  U.  S.) 537 

Conditions  of  recognition 535,  677 

Criteria  of  fraud 529,  532 

Does  not  nationalize  foreign  claim 540,  660 

Effect  in  native  country 541,  677 

Fraudulent 520,  522,  528  et  seq.,  538 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 550 

How  obtained 519 

How  proved 488,  512 
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NATURALIZATION— Continued 

International  effects 6 

Internationally  important  features  of  American  naturalisation 

Must  be  voluntary 43,  635,  683,  7 

Nature  and  effect 

Nature  of  proceedings 

Non-retroactive 

Of  American  citizen  abroad 

Of  parent,  effect  on  children 

Of  seamen 

Presumptions  of  fraud 

Relations  with  France,  Switzerland  and  other  countries 

Relations  with  Turkey  and  Russia 

Renunciation 650,  5 

Residence  requirements 

Revocation 520,  5: 

Secondary  evidence  to  prove 4\ 

Treaties  with  various  countries 

Without  effect  on  absent  family 

See  also  Certificate  of  Naturauzation;  Naturauzbd  Citizens. 
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NATURALIZED  CITIZENS: 

Abroad '. 460,  5- 

Absent  family 

Act  of  March  2,  1907 654,  460,  7( 

Fraudulent 522,  529  e/  « 

In  contiguous  countries 

In  extraterritorial  countries 7( 

"Intent  to  return"  to  U.  S 

Loss  of  citizenship 461,  530  et  « 

Married  women 

Passports 

Permanent  residence  abroad 630,  633,  51 

Protection  in  native  country 541,  675,  7« 

Relations  of  U.  S.  with  various  native  countries 54C 

Residence  abroad 531,  550,  552,  554,  680,  686,  7( 

Renewal  of  residence  in  native  countries 550,  552,  7( 

When  protection  forfeited 

Naval  authorities 


NEGLECT  (OF  CLAIMANT): 
In  enforcing  claims 
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NEGLIGENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT: 

In  adjustment  of  claims 

In  investigating  case 11 

In  preventing  injury  or  punishing  guilty 2] 
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NEGLIGENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT— Con(inti«d  page 

Negligence  of  the  claimant 714 

Neutral  rights  and  obligations 112,  251,  270,  277,  563 

NEUTRALITY: 

Forfeiture  of 485,  759  et  seq. 

NEUTRALITY,  BREACH  OF: 
See  Unneutral  Conduct. 

Neutrality  Acts  of  U.  S 759 

Non-intercourse  acts 464,  753,  755 

Notice  to  government  to  prevent  injury 219 

O 

Obligations  of  the  state,  local  protective 106,  213,  220 

Oath  of  allegiance 586,  682 

Office  holding 687,  712,  777,  813 

Officers,  liability  of 124 

Anglo-American  system 156,  173 

Austria 150 

Belgium  and  other  countries 153 

Comparative  law 171 

Continental  systems 154 

France 138 

Germany 144 

Hungary 151 

Italy 149 

Judicial 130 

Legislative 129 

Methods  of  protecting  officer 171 

Personal  acts 190 

Spain 147 

Switzerland 152 

Tortious  acts 185,  189,  190 

OFFICERS,  PUBLIC: 

Authorities  (contractual  matters) 170,  183,  299 

Distinction  between  official  and  personal  acts 190 

Legal  relation  between  state  and  officer 186 

Limitations  on  authority 183 

Minor 185,  189 

Of  political  subdivisions  of  state 201 

Powers  strictly  construed 183,  299 

Tortious  acts 185 

When  state  liable 186,  189  el  seq. 

Oppressive  treatment  (during  arrest) 99 

Organs  of  the  state 180 
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OWNERS:  fact 

Beneficial 381,  991,  027,  642  d  ae?. 

Equitable 642  et  ae?. 

OWNERSHIP  OF  INDEMNITIES: 

How  established 388,  392  d  m?. 

Pacific  blockade 464 

P 

PALMERSTON'S  CIRCULAR: 

On  pecuniary  claims 290 

On  protection  of  naturalised  subjects 543 

On  public  loans 314 

Pardon  of  offenders 218,  239 

Pardon,  petition  for 409 

Partition  of  states 202 

PARTNERS: 

American,  associated  with  aliens 613 

Decisions  of  international  tribunals 614 

Disloyalty  of  one 715,  7S5 

ElflFect  of  belligerent  domicil  of  one 559.  615 

Surviving 616,  635 

PARTNERSHIPS: 

Claims 613  ei  j»f 

Effect  of  war Ill,  2M 

Legal  entity  in  civil  law 615 

Types 615 

PASSPORT: 

Amendment  of 314 

Applications 509.  652 

Authority  to  issue 50K 

Blank  forms 511 

By  whom  issued 496,  5i»> 

Cases  of  dual  allegiance bOOl 

Child  of  naturalized  citixen 510 

Chinese 410 

Circular  instruction  I>ec.  21,  1914 512 

Conditions  of  issuance 509.  652.  «%^ 

Conditions  of  validity  not  disclosed 51^ 

Control  of 5eK 

Cubans,  Porto  Ricans,  Filipinos oiK 

Declarant's 501,  569.  65J 

Discretion  in  issuance 364,  -^4,  5Qb 
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PASSPORT— Continued  page 

Duration 498,  511 

Effect  of  permanent  residence  abroad 695 

Emergency 497,  512,  513 

Evidential  value  as  to  citizenship 489,  493,  496,  517 

Expiration  and  renewal 498,  511 

Fee 509 

Foreign-bom  native  citizen 510 

Fraudulent 518 

Impeachment  of 517 

Jewish  citizens  in  Russia 506 

Local  legalization 507 

Maritime 478 

Names  of  countries  to  be  visited 513 

Native  citizens 510,  512 

Nature  and  purpose  of  system 493 

Naturalized  citizens 510,  512 

Other  documents  of  similar  effect 499 

Precautions  during  European  War 402 

Protection  papers 500 

Regulations  governing  issuance 496  et  seq. 

Relation  to  protection 493  et  seq, 

Requu-ements  of  foreign  governments 504 

Special 495 

To  whom  issued 500 

Vis^ 504  et  seq. 

When  refused 495,  719 

Who  included  in 503,  511 

Who  may  impeach 517 

Woman's  application 510 

Patent  rights 89 

In  U.  S 168 

Pelletier  and  Lazare  claims 374,  386,  717,  738 

Person  protected 457  et  seq. 

PERSONAL  INJURIES: 

Measures  of  damages 423 

Personal  laws 44 

Personal  sovereignty 8,  23 

Personal  representetive 629,  633,  634 

Who  may  act 634 

Personality  of  law 3,  24 

Petition,  right  of 76 

Petition  of  right 162 

Pillage 188,  193,  233,  260 

Piracy 737,  756,  765 

Piatt  Amendment 326,  401,  451 
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Plundering,  by  soldierB 

Police  negligence 22A 

Police  officials 18J 

POLICE  POWER: 

Closure  of  port 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

POLITICAL  CONSIDERATIONS: 

As  a  limitation  on  protection 372 

POLITICAL  OFFICE,  ACCEPTANCE  OF: 

Eflfect  on  citizenship 687,  715 

Political  rights  and  duties  of  aliens 63  < 

POLITICAL  SUBDIVISIONS  OF  STATE: 

See  Subdivisions  of  State,  Political. 

Political  theory 1 

Politics,  participation  in 778,  781 

Poor  relief 81 

Porter  proposition  at  The  Hague 318  el  Mg 

Defects 

Relation  to  Drago  Doctrine 

Ports,  closure  of 181 

Prescription 825  < 

Effect  of  delay  in  presenting  claim 825  < 

Decisions  of  arbitral  tribunals 

Laches 

Limitation 

PRESENTATION  OF  CLAIMS: 

Within  definite  time 

Preventive  measures  of  protection 

PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  INJURY: 

Effects  of  merger  of  different  classes  of  claims 

Merger  of 

Relation  between 355  el  9eq 

PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS: 

See  Individuals,  Private. 
Private  property 

At  sea 110,  114,  2K 
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PRIVATE  PROPERTY— CaiKtntiei  page 

Appropriation  of: 

Civil  war 234 

War 246,  252,  262 

Taken  for  public  use 169,  184,  188,  194 

Privateering 458,  756 

Decisions  of  arbitral  tribunals 757 

PRIZE: 

Destruction  of  prizes 276 

In  neutral  waters 276 

Law  of 270  et  seq. 

Made  after  treaty  of  peace 250 

PRIZE  COURTS: 

American  citizens  before  foreign 405 

International  prize  court 276,  343,  861 

Unjust  decisions  not  binding  on  foreign  government 342 

Professions,  practice  of  certain 80 

Profits,  prospective 414,  416,  419 

PROPERTY: 

Destroyed  to  prevent  falling  into  enemy's  hands 264 

Of  aliens  in  war 246 

Right  of  removal 88 

Prostitution,  practice  of 719 

PROTECTION: 

As  between  states ! 18,  26 

By  virtue  of  citizenship 16 

In  operation 25,  27,  178 

Result  to  individual 18 

Theory 30,  353,  666 

See  also  Diplomatic  Protection; 
Loss  OF  Protection. 

Prot<5g6  system 468 

Protests  against  proposed  law  of  foreign  country 290,  316 

Public  authorities  protection  act 173 

PUBLIC  DEBTS: 

Not  affected  by  war 112 

Of  Central-American  states 325 

See  also  Bonds,  Pubuc; 
Debts,  Pubuc. 

PUBLIC  OFFICERS: 

See  Officers,  Pubuc. 
Public  power,  state  as  a 122,  125 
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Public  rights  of  aliens 73  0 

Coastal  fishing . .    

Coasting  trade 

Court  proceedings 

Execution  of  foreign  judgments 

Freedom  of  speech  and  press 

Freedom  of  worship 

Individual  liberty     

Judicial  remedies 82  el 

Liberty  of  circulation 

Liberty  of  commerce 

Liberty  of  conscience 

Liberty  of  instruction 

Liberty  of  trade 

Poor  relief 

Practice  of  professions 

Right  of  association  and  assembly 

Right  of  petition 

Right  to  carry  on  industry 

Right  to  labor 

Right  to  sue  in  forma  pauperis 

Punishment,  disproportionate 

PUNISHMENT  OF  GUILTY  OFFENDERS: 

Condition  of  state  irresponsibility 191,  194, 

Punishment  of  natives 

Punitive  expeditions 460, 

Q 

Quartering 

R 

Ransoms 220, 

Ratification  of  wrongful  act 191, 

REAL  PROPERTY: 

Effect  of  purchase  of,  upon  citizenship 492,  699,  723, 

Ownership  by  aliens 86, 

Inhibition  to  own  gives  no  right  of  arbitrary  spoliation 87, 
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